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THE  LEGEND  OF  SAINT  NICHOLAS  OF  MYRA. 
THIRTEENTH-CENTURY  MEDALLION  IN  THE 
JERUSALEM   CHAMBER,  WESTMINSTER    ABBEY 


D 


ANCIENT    PAINTED 

GLASS     sis9o 

AT  OLD  HALL,  HIGHGATE 

By    F.     SYDNEY    EDEN 


IT  is  no  exaggeration  to  suggest  that  Lord 
Rochdale's  ancient  painted  glass,  at  Highgate, 
is  the  most  important  of  the  known  private 
collections  of  its  kind  in  London  or  its  neighbour- 
hood. It  consists  of  sixty-seven  principal  pieces — 
figures,  subject  panels  and  heraldry — all  fine 
examples  of  every  period  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  seventeenth  century  ;  there  are  also  a 
number  of  others  which  are  of  less  importance. 
Almost  of  necessity,  every  collection  of  old 
painted  glass  is 
richer  in  exam- 
ples of  the  later 
periods  than  of 
the  earlier,  and 
the  present  one 
is  no  exception 
to  that  rule.  Per- 
haps the  finest 
glass  at  Old  Hall 
dates  from  the 
fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  this  in- 
cludes a  number 
of  exceptionally 
important  figure 
as  well  as  other 
subject  panels. 
Among  the 
numerous  speci- 
mens of  the  six- 
teenth  and 
seventeenth 
centuries,  there 
are  Swiss  panels 
and  roundels  of 
special  interest, 
because  of  the 
subjects      they 


illustrate.  None  of  the  glass  at  Old  Hall  is  native 
to  the  house  which  it  now  adorns,  but  it  is  all 
leaded  into  the  windows  of  the  principal  rooms, 
and  is  arranged  in  such  manner  that  allows  it 
to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  collection  contains  one  piece  only  of  the 
earliest  period — a  thirteenth-century  circular 
medallion  (in  the  bay-window  of  Lord  Rochdale's 
bedroom)  with  an  enthroned  male  figure  in  blue 
tunic  and  green  mantle  and  crowned   (No.  i.). 

The  back  of  the 
throne,  which  is 
yellow,  is  only 
slightly  visible. 
As  the  figure 
is  not  nimbed  it 
cannot  represent 
a  divine  person, 
and  one  can  only 
surmise  that  it  is 
a  fragment  from 
a  thirteenth-cen- 
tury medallion 
window,  like 
those  in  the 
Trinity  Chapel 
at  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  or, 
perhaps,  a  king 
from  a  Jesse  win- 
dow of  the  same 
period.  h  e 

glass  in  which 
the  figure  is  set — 
grisaille  enclosed 
by  a  narrow 
yellow  border, 
all   fragmentary 


No.    I.— THIRTEENTH-CENTURY    MEDALLION:    CROWNED    AND   ENTHRONED   MALE 

FIGURE  IN  BLUE  TUNIC  AND  GREEN  MANTLE,  BACK  OF  THE  THRONE  IS  YELLOW  IS  nOt  Original, 


The    Connoisseur,  with   which   is  incorporated  International  Studio 


although  it  is  of  the  same  period. 
Of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  are 
several  examples,  among  them  a 
roundel  (in  the  same  window  as  the 
thirteenth-century  medallion)  made 
up  of  ruby  and  green  leafage,  enclos- 
ing a  half-length  figure  of  our  Lord, 
entirely  in  grisaille,  except  the  nim- 
bus, which  is  blue  and  crossed  yellow. 
Here,  again,  the  figure  is  only  part 
of  a  lost,  and  now  forgotten,  picture. 

In  the  same  bay  window,  are  three 
interesting  panels — a  king  standing 
and  two  kneeling  figures — all  set  in 
small  quarries,  with  different  de- 
signs in  yellow  stain,  and  frag- 
mentary borders  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. The  style  of  these  panels  is 
transitional  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  they  may 
approximately  be  dated  about  141 5. 
One  shows  a  standing  figure  wearing 
a  red  surcoat,  a  long  yellow  tunic 
and  a  blue  ermine-trimmed  mantle 
with  ruby  bands  :  his  cap  of  estate 
is  ruby,  turned  up  ermine.  In  his 
right  hand  is  a  sceptre  and  in  his  left 
a  leafed  stalk  (No.  iii.).  The  quar- 
ries, small,  lozenge  shape,  in  which 
the  figure  is  set,  are  variously  de- 
corated with  birds  in  different  atti- 
tudes, one  holding  a  snake  in  its 
bill,  and  some  carrying  shovels  and 
other  objects,  wheat-sheaves,  hawks, 
and  an  eagle  holding  a  sceptre 
and  leafage.  The  borders  consist 
of  crowns,  lions  passant,  covered 
cups,  and  vine  leaves,  in  addition 
to  coloured  glass  and  fragments  of 
the  original  black-letter  inscriptions. 

One  of  the  figures,  in  a  kneeling 
position,  is  clad  in  a  long  white  tunic 
and  ruby  mantle  with  a  red 
"  shovel  "  hat.  On  the  quarries 
round  him,  are  hawks  and  wheat- 
sheaves,  and  the  border  contains 
fleurs-de-lys,  crosses,  geometrical 
forms  and  coloured  glass.  The  other  kneeling 
figure  (No.  ii.)  is  that  of  a  bishop,  vested  in  alb 
and  ruby  and  blue  cope,  bordered  with  a  pattern 
in  white  and  yellow.  The  head,  mitre — yellow 
with  white  jewels — and  amice — white  with 
yellow  ornament — are  painted  on  one  piece  of 
white  glass.  The  shading  of  the  flesh  is  of 
a  transitional  character,  being  composed  both 
of   smear    shading    and    fine    wavy    lines.     The 


No.  II.— EARLY  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  PANEL:     A   BISHOP   IN   ALB.  AND    RUBY  AND 
BLUE   COPE,   BORDERED   WITH    PATTERN    IN   WHITE,    I  HI     MITRE    BEING    YELLOW 


quarries  in  which  this  figure  is  set  are  variously 
ornamented  :  one  with  an  eagle  holding  a 
pastoral  staff  and  standing  on  a  white  billet  on  a 
yellow  ground  ;  supported  by  the  bird's  head 
and  wings  is  a  mitre,  and  there  is,  also,  an  in- 
scribed scroll.  A  rose  en  soldi,  several  kinds  of 
flowers,  and  a  scroll  inscribed  mea  investitute  mea 
account  for  the  rest.  The  borders  are  mostly 
various  fragments  of  leafage,  crowns  and  scrolls. 


Ancient   Painted   Glass 


No.  III.— EARLY  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  PANEL:    FIGURE   WEARING 
YELLOW  TUNIC    AND    A    BLUE    ERMINE-TRIMMED    MANTLE    WITH 


In  the  bay-window  of  Lord  Rochdale's  sitting- 
room,  are  three  long  quatrefoils  which  originally 
have  been  set  diagonally  in  the  tracery  of  a 
church  window  of  late  fourteenth-century  date, 
but  have  been  enclosed  in  coloured  glass  set  with 
stars  so  as  to  form  square  panels  ;  although  this 
coloured  glass  is  old,  it  has  no  original  connection 
with  the  quatrefoils.  In  each  quatrefoil,  is  an 
angel  with  outspread  wings  issuing  from  blue 
clouds  and  with  an  inscribed  scroll,  the  whole 
within    a    white    glass    border.     In    the    same 


window,  are  two  long  pointed 
heater-shaped  shields  (fourteenth 
century)  with  the  arms  of  Comber- 
worth — cheeky  or  and  gules  on  a  silver 
chief  a  lion  passant  sable  impaling,  in 
one  shield,  azure,  a  tower  embattled  or 
(Kardeleke)  (No.  iv.)  ;  and,  in  the 
other,  the  arms  of  Alanson — azure, 
three  jleurs-de-lys  or  and  a  bordure  gules 
(No.  v.).  The  shields  are  similarly 
set  in  green  glass  within  a  yellow 
circular  engrailed  border.  In  the 
staircase  window,  there  is  a  trefoiled 
tracery  light  (fourteenth  century) 
with  a  figure  of  St.  Margaret 
(No.  vi.).  The  Saint  is  standing 
with  a  book  in  her  left  hand  and 
a  staff  in  her  right,  while  at  her  feet 
is  the  dragon.  The  figure  and  the 
monster  are  painted  on  white  glass 
(grisaille)  against  a  diapered  ruby 
background  and  set  on  a  pedestal 
beneath  a  canopy  with  crocketed  pin- 
nacles, unfortunately  much  perished. 
One  interesting  roundel  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  though  the  sub- 
ject is  doubtful,  is  in  the  dining-room. 
Two  half-length  figures,  the  one  on 
the  dexter  side  in  a  blue  robe  with  a 
short  staff  in  his  right  hand  and  a 
rosary  in  his  left,  and  the  other  in  a 
white  habit  holding  a  book  in  his  left 
hand  and  extending  his  right  arm. 
The  head  of  this  figure  rests  on  the  left 
shoulder  of  his  companion,  both  fig- 
ures being  tonsured.  Behind  them  is 
a  church,  and  the  whole  composition 
is  set  in  ruby  glass  within  a  circular 
plain  white  border.  It  may  be  that 
this  picture  suggests  the  building  or 
dedication  of  a  Cistercian  church, 
the  white-habited  figure  being  a 
Cistercian  monk  and  the  other  a 
Saint  of  that  Order.  In  the  same 
room,  there  are  some  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  panels,  several  of  which  are  of  the  first  im- 
portance. Two  of  these  call  for  particular  atten- 
tion :  a  kneeling  knight  with  Saints  (No.  vii.)  and 
our  Lady  kneeling  with  attendant  angels  (No.  viii.) . 
The  picture  of  the  kneeling  knight  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  Norwich  school  of  glass  painting. 
The  knight's  plate  armour  is  white  with  yellow 
ornament,  and  his  surcoat  which  is  blue  bears 
three  leopards'  faces  ;  the  four  Saints  are  all 
in  ruby  tunics  and  white  and  yellow  mantles. 
This    panel    is    distinguished    by   a   high   degree 


RED    SURCOAT, 
RUBY    BANDS 
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No.  IV  ARMS  OF  COMBERWORTH  IMPALING  KARDELEKE  :  SHIELD  SI  I  IN 
GREEN  GLASS  ENCLOSED  IN  \  YELLOW  CIRCULAR  ENGRAILED  BORDER 
No     V      ARMS   OF  COMBERWORTH    IMPALING   ALANSON :    COMPANION    SHIELD 


white  pellets  and  diamonds.  The  crown 
is  supported  by  two  angels  robed  in 
white  and  green,  with  their  wings  red 
and  lighl  blue.  The  diapered  back- 
ground is  green  as  high  as  the  crown,  and 
above  that,  ruby  :  the  whole  composi- 
tion is  beneath  white  and  yellow 
tabernacle  work  having  a  vaulted  roof. 
This  panel  was  formerly  in  the  Chapel 
at  Costessey  Hall,  Norfolk,  as  part  of  the 
great  collection  of  stained  glass,  mainly 
from  Northern  France  and  Flanders, 
formed  by  Sir  William  Jerningham  and 
his  son  George,  Lord  Stafford,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  the  finely  illustrated  catalogue  of 
that  collection  compiled  by  the  late 
Maurice  Drake  (Exeter,  William  Pollard 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  1920)  it  is  entitled  The 
Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  a  title 
which,  while  it  may,  in  a  sense,  be  not 
inaptly  applied  to  this  picture,  is,  as  a 
rule,  confined  to  representations  of  The 
Coronation  in  Heaven  of  our  Lady  by  our 
Lord,  or,  sometimes,  by  the  Three  Persons 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  The  panel  seems, 
so  far  as  design  is  concerned,  to  belong 
to  the  same  type  as  Martin  Schongauer's 


of  finish  and  by  a  noticeable  variety  of 
colour  and  design  in  the  glass  in  which 
the  figures  are  set.  There  is  a  marked 
prevalence  of  smoke-blue  gtass,  much  of 
it  with  ornamental  work  in  yellow  stain, 
and,  also,  the  peculiar  engrailed  border- 
ing behind  the  knight  and  elsewhere  in 
the  picture,  just  as  in  the  old  glass  in 
Norwich  churches.  As  the  knight  holds 
a  palm,  we  should  expect  him  to  be  a 
martyr,  though  the  absence  of  a  nimbus 
is  against  that  idea.  If,  however,  it  be 
correct,  the  knight  may  very  well  be 
assumed  to  be  St.  Hippolytus  of  Rome, 
martyred  in  a.d.  252,  who  is  often 
shown  in  armour,  holding  a  palm. 
No.  viii.  shows  a  front-faced  picture 
(Flemish)  of  our  Lady  kneeling  on  a 
tiled  pavement  with  hands  clasped  on 
breast  and  her  head  inclined  slightly  to 
her  left.  She  is  crowned,  her  hair  is 
yellow,  and  she  is  clad  in  a  long  yellow 
foliated  tunic  over  which  is  a  blue  man- 
tle spangled  with  stars,  made  of  yellow 
glass  leaded  into  the  blue  ;  the  mantle 
being  bordered  yellow  with  a  pattern  of 
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Virgin  before  a  Hedge  of  Roses  in  St.  Martin's  Church, 
Colmar,  in  which  angels  support  a  crown  above  our 
Lady's  head  ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  example  of  the 
familiar  Regina  Coeli  type  of  picture. 

In  Lord  Rochdale's  bedroom,  are  three  panels  of 
the  fifteenth  century  :  a  roundel  with  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  woman  with  upraised  hands  looking 
at  a  lily  plant  in  flower,  all,  with  the  exception  of  a 
yellow  cap,  painted  in  grisaille  upon  a  ruby  (pot- 
metal)  ground  within  a  light-blue  border  decorated 
with  yellow-stain  pellets  and  dots.  It  is  doubtful  for 
whom  this  figure  is  intended  ;  the  absence  of  a  nimbus 
probably  rules  out  the  possibility  of  its  being  our 
Lady  or  a  Saint,  in  the  case  of  fifteenth-century  work. 

Then  there  is  a  medallion  with  the  symbol  of  St. 
Mark — the  winged  and  nimbed  lion — in  grisaille  and 
yellow  stain  on  a  blue  diapered  ground  ;  and  lastly, 
a  small  head  and  shoulders  of  St.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, crowned,  in  ruby  tunic  and  violet  mantle 
bordered  ermine,  holding  a  ring  in  his  left  hand  and 
a  sceptre  in  his  right.  Behind  the  figure  part  of  a 
yellow-bordered  blue  curtain  is  seen  against  a  ruby 
background.  This  last  mentioned  is  certainly  a 
fragment  from  a  figure  of  St.  Edward  offering  his 
ring  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar. 
The  shading  of  the  face  is  in  delicate  hair  lines, 
which  are  typical  of  the  fifteenth-century  treatment. 

There  are  two  symbols  of  Evangelists — the  lion  of 
St.  Mark  and  the  eagle  of  St.  John — in  the  sitting- 
room.  Both  the  lion  and  the  eagle  are  white  and 
yellow  set  in  blue  glass  within  a  circular  ruby  border. 
There  is  also,  a  roundel  with  the  head  of  a  Queen, 
wearing  an  arched  crown  and  robed  in  a  blue  tunic 
and  ruby  mantle,  bordered  yellow.  She  is  holding 
a  flower,  and  behind  her  is  a  green  curtain  against  a 
blue  background  into  which  two  crowns  are  leaded. 
This  is,  probably,  a  fragment  from  a  figure  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  or,  perhaps,  of  St.  Etheldreda.  Another 
roundel  contains  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  woman, 
with  white  wimple,  violet  tunic  and  myrtle-green 
mantle,  her  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  set  against  a 
ruby  curtain — possibly  part  of  a  figure  of  a  kneeling 
donor  formerly  at  the  foot  of  a  memorial  window. 

All  the  old  painted  glass  in  Lord  Rochdale's 
magnificent  collection  which  has,  so  far,  been  dealt 
with  in  this  article  belongs  to  what  may  be  called  the 
ancient  pot-metal  period  ;  this  extending  from  the 
earliest  times  to  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  painting  on  plain  white  glass  with 
enamel  colours  came  into  general  use,  although  the 
actual  discovery  of  such  colours  must  have  been  made 
much  earlier,  for,  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  red 
enamel  was  occasionally  used  for  heightening  flesh 
tints.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  effect  between 
these  processes — pot-metal  and  enamel  painting — 
because  the  lines  of  grooved  lead,  in  which  are  set 


No.  VI.— FOURTEENTH-CENTURY  TRACERY  LIGHT:  FIGURE 
AND  DRAGON  ON  GRISAILLE,  WITH  RUBY  BACKGROUND 
SET  BENEATH  A  CANOPY  WITH  CROCHETED  PINNACLES. 
THE    FIGURE    REPRESENTED    IS    THAT    OF    ST.    MARGARET 


The  Connoisseur,  with  which  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


No.   VII.     FIFTEENTH-CENTURY    PANEL:    KNEELING    KNIGHT 
WITH  SAINTS,  IN  WHITE,  YELLOW,  GREEN,   BUI-:  AND   RUBY 


the  variously  shaped  pieces  of  coloured  pot-metal 
glass  forming  an  ancient  stained-glass  panel,  im- 
part a  brilliancy  to  the  colours  which  enamel 
colours,  not  so  separately  leaded,  can  never  give. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  actual  materials,  of  which  a  pot-metal  panel 
and  an  enamel-painted  one  are  made,  are  alike. 
The  difference  between  them  arises  from  the 
methods  by  which  those  materials  are  combined. 
In  the  case  of  pot-metal  glass,  the  metallic 
oxides  from  which  the  various  colours  are  pro- 
duced are  so  worked  into  the  white  glass  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  as  to  colour  it  uniformly 
throughout,  so  that,  when  the  process  is  finished, 
the  result  is  a  sheet  of  coloured  glass — ruby,  blue, 
green  or  what-not — from  which  pieces  can  be 
cut  for  use  in  the  making  of  a  pot-metal  panel. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sheet  glass  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  an  enamel-painted  panel  is 
merely  white,  the  colours  employed  in  the  design 
upon  it  being  applied  with  a  brush  in  the  same 
way  as  one  paints  in  oils  or  water  colours.  Still, 
the  basis  of  these  colours  is  glass,  for  they  are 
produced  by  mixing  finely  powdered  white  glass 


with  metallic  oxides  appropriate  to  the  colours 
required — the  same  oxides  as  give  colour  to  pot- 
metal  <>iass.  When  these  colours  have  been  fused 
to  the  surface  of  the  white  glass  panel  by  firing  in 
the  kiln,  colour  is  imparted  to  the  panel,  but  that 
colour  is  on  the  surface  only,  not  incorporated  in 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  as  pot-metal  colour  is. 
Although  enamel  painting  can  be,  and  is, 
employed  with  good  results  in  small  panels  of 
heraldic  or  other  decorative  designs,  its  use  to-day- 
is,  mainly,  confined  to  such  purposes,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  never  would  have  been  employed 
on  a  large  scale,  as  it  was  in  the  late  seventeenth, 
the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries, 
had  glass  painters  of  those  days  been  able  to  get 
coloured  pot-metal  glass.  It  could  not  be  ob- 
tained because  Louis  XIV.  had  utterly  destroyed 
the  glass  furnaces  in  Lorraine,  which  were,  at 
that  time,  the  only  source  of  supply  of  such  glass. 


No   VIII       FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  PANEL  :    OUR  LADY  CROWNED, 
ROBED    IN    A    HUE    MANTLE    OVER    A    LONG    YELLOW    TUNIC 


HIGHMORE'S  DRAWINGS 

FOR     PINE'S     PROCESSIONS     AND     CEREMONIES 

By  C.  R.  BEARD 


No.    I.— UNUSED     TRIAL     SKETCH    BY    JOSEPH     HIGHMORE— THE     ESQUIRES     OF    THE    KNIGHTS    OF    THE     BATH     IN     PROCESSION 


AFTER  sixty  years  of  neglect,  the  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  was  revived 
by  King  George  I.  on  May  18th,  1725,  and 
a  month  later,  on  June  1 7th,  the  first  Knights 
were  installed  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  at  West- 
minster. It  was  not,  however,  until  1730  that 
John  Pine  published  his  invaluable  pictorial  re- 
cord of  this  pageant — The  Procession  and  Ceremonies. 
It  has  long  been  realised  that  some  at  least  of 
the  preliminary  sketches  used  by  Pine  for  his  Pro- 
cession plates  were  the  work  of  Joseph  Highmore. 
But  the  extent  of  Pine's  indebtedness  to  High- 
more  can  now,  happily,  be  removed  from  the 
realm  of  speculation  into  that  of  established 
fact.  For  Mr.  Scobell  Armstrong,  after  prolonged 
search  for  material  relating  to  the  artist,  dis- 
covered Highmore's  original  sketches  for  the 
Procession  in  the  possession  of  Lady  King,  together 
with  the  scrapbook  discussed  at  some  length  in 
The  Connoisseur  for  May. 

Comparison  of  Highmore's  sketches  with  Pine's 
completed  plates  reveals  some  interesting  differ- 
ences between  them.  And  the  principal  of  these 
are  illustrated  in  the  present  article.  No  doubt 
Pine  considered  that  his  alterations  were  "  im- 


provements "  upon  the  original  designs.  It 
should,  however,  be  noted  that  neither  Highmore 
nor  Pine  was  absolutely  accurate  in  his  delinea- 
tions of  the  august  scenes.  For  example,  two  of 
the  Knights  Companions,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Lord  Glenurchy,  were  not  present,  their 
places  being  taken  by  Proxies,  Sir  George  Saun- 
ders and  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  who  did  not  wear 
but  carried  "  the  Mantles  of  their  Principals  upon 
their  right  arms."  Nor  were  the  Proxies  "  covered  " 
at  any  time  either  during  the  Installation  or  when 
returning  in  procession  from  the  Abbey.  And  at 
the  Banquet  which  followed  they  sat  both  un- 
covered and  without  their  Mantles.  Furthermore 
Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  deputised  for  Prince 
William  during  the  greater  part  of  the  proceedings, 
including  the  return  from  the  Abbey.  None  of 
these  important  details  is  recorded  in  their  pic- 
tures either  by  Highmore  or  by  Pine. 

Preparations  for  Pine's  Procession  and  Ceremonies 
were  apparently  commenced  as  early  as  1726. 
Highmore  was  engaged  by  Pine  to  make  the 
water-colour  drawings  from  which  the  engraver 
was  himself  ultimately  to  work.  And  in  carrying 
out  his  task,  Highmore  (as  noted  by  Mr.  Scobell 
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No     II      THE    KNIGHTS     IN     PROCESSION     PARI     OF    HIGHMORE'S     ACCEPTED   SK)   fCH 


Armstrong)  in  1726  "  drew  a  picture  of  Prince 
William,"  the  first  of  the  Knights.  Highmore's 
preliminary  sketches  did  not,  however,  meet  with 
Pine's  approval.  The  artist  had  represented  the 
Esquires  in  procession  on  the  way  to  the  Abbey 
and  therefore  uncovered  ;  but  Pine  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  probably  not  unconnected  with  the 
financial  return  that  he  expected,  wished  the 
Knights  and  all  those  connected  with  the  pageant 
to  be  depicted  returning  from  the  Abbey  after  the 
Installation  and  therefore  covered.  The  first 
sketch  in  the  Album  (No.  i.)  is  all  that  has  survived 
—probably  all  that  was  ever  executed — of  these 
trial  designs.  It  shows  a  group  of  the  Esquires 
of  the  Knights  in  their  white 
surcoats  and  red  stockings,  eight- 
een of  them  in  six  ranks,  march- 
ing bareheaded  to  the  left  (i.e.  to 
the  right  if  the  plate  had  been 
engraved).  Seemingly  it  was 
intended  that  only  these  eighteen 
figures,  representative  of  a  total 
of  one  hundred  and  eleven, 
should  appear,  for  blank  es- 
cutcheons for  the  arms  of  all  the 
Esquires  attendant  upon  the 
thirty-seven  Knights  are  drawn 
at  the  foot  of  the  plate.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  intention  the  artist 
made  no  attempt  at  specific  and 
recognisable  portraiture  as  he  did 
in  the  later  and  accepted  designs. 
After  this  sketch  had  been 
condemned,  Highmore  com- 
menced his  second  series  depict- 


ing all  the  participants  moving 
in  the  reverse  direction  (i.e.  to 
the  left  in  the  engraved  plates). 
The  first  of  these  to  be  completed 
and  handed  over  to  Pine  were 
the  sketches  of  the  Esquires  and 
the  King's  Music  ;  and  it  seems 
fair  to  conclude  that  the  plates 
were  completed  and  the  required 
number  of  copies  printed  before 
Highmore  saw  the  result,  and 
discovered  that  his  name  had 
been  omitted  by  the  engraver. 
Whether  there  was  serious  trouble 
or  not  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  plate  of  the  Robes 
and  Ornaments,  the  remainder 
of  the  plates  were  all  engraved 
with  Joseph  Highmore  pinxit. 
One  of  Pine's  "improvements  " 
upon  Highmore's  design  was  the  introduction  of 
"  the  Sovereign's  Master  Cook,  having  a  Linen 
Apron  and  a  chopping  Knife  in  his  Hand  "  stand- 
ing outside  the  West  Door  of  the  Abbey  at  the  head 
of  the  procession  of  the  Knights  (Nos.  ii.  and  iii.)  ; 
this  was  clearly  a  concession  to  popular  taste. 
The  sketch  for  the  plate  of  Bath  King  of  Arms 
proclaiming  the  style  and  titles  of  Prince  William 
during  the  Banquet  in  the  Court  of  Requests  (No. 
iv.)  shows  some  interesting  and  important  varia- 
tions from  Pine's  plate.  Highmore's  original  con- 
structional lines  on  the  floor  were  retained  by 
the  engraver  and  are  still  discernible  in  the  plate 
though  obscured  by  the  lozenge  paving  of  the 
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floor.  But  Pine  extended  the  table  and  dais,  at 
which  Prince  William  is  seated,  slightly  towards 
the  foreground,  thereby  hiding  the  legs  of  one  of 
the  standing  figures  ;  he  also  removed  the  bonnets 
of  the  four  officers  of  the  Order,  who  appear 
habited  in  white  mantles  in  the  foreground  ;  and 
he  placed  knives,  forks,  plates  and  dishes  of  food 
upon  the  tables,  and  added  heraldic  banners  to 
the  two  trumpets  in  the  gallery. 

Probably  with  an  eye  to  popularity  and  to  fu- 
ture commissions  Highmore  made  some  attempt 


sixteen  years  old  ;  and  considering  the  approxi- 
mate period  of  the  sketch  and  the  age  of  the  model 
it  is  permissible  to  see  herein  a  portrait  by  the 
artist  of  his  son  Anthony,  who  was  born  in  17 19. 
It  is  furthermore  possible  if  not  probable  that 
Highmore  used  his  son  as  a  model  in  the  prelim- 
inary sketches  for  his  portrait  of  Prince  William 
in  Garter  Robes,  mezzotinted  by  J.  Faber. 

Both  Highmore's  original  sketches  of  the  Robes 
and  Ornaments  of  the  Order  were  suppressed. 
At  first  apparently  it  was  intended  to  engrave  two 


No.   IV.— HIGHMORE'S   SKETCH   FOR   THE    BANQUET    PLATE.     BATH    PROCLAIMING    PRINCE   WILLIAM'S   STYLE  AND   TITLES 


at  portraiture  in  his  figures  of  the  Knights  and 
others.  But  these  sketches  and  a  pencil  drawing 
of  a  youth  made  about  1 735-1 740  (No.  xi.), 
pasted  into  Highmore's  scrapbook,  reveal  the 
artist's  tendency,  at  least  in  his  early  period,  to 
draw  his  heads  out  of  proportion  to  the  bodies  to 
which  they  were  attached.  And  Pine,  who  was 
at  best  only  a  thoroughly  competent  engraver,  so 
exaggerated  this  initial  distortion  that  the  very 
distinguished  company  of  Knights,  whom  he  was 
immortalising,  appear  in  his  plates  as  a  crew  of 
hydrocephalic  naturals.  The  youth  in  the  sketch 
just   mentioned  appears   to  be  about  fifteen  or 


plates,  one  of  the  crimson  Robes  (the  mantle  and 
surcoat)  and  the  other  Ornaments  of  the  Knights 
(No.  v.),  and  a  second  portraying  the  blue  es- 
cutcheoned  white  surcoat  of  the  Esquires  and  the 
similarly  emblazoned  mantle  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Order  and  their  insignia.  This  scheme  was 
abandoned  in  favour  of  one  plate  containing 
the  entire  regalia  (No.  vi.)  But  the  sketch  is 
badly  balanced,  and  Pine  himself  altered  the  posi- 
tion of  the  various  objects  to  better  effect,  as  may 
be  seen  on  examination  of  the  completed  plates. 
Finally  Pine  enriched  the  whole  work  to  excellent 
effect   with  engraved  plates   of  the  arms  of  the 
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No.    V.— SKETCH    FOR    THE    ROBES    OF     THE    KNIGHTS     MANTLE,    SURCOAT    AND    INSIGNIA 


Knights  and  their  Esquires,  and  added  the 
badges  of  the  various  Officers  of  the  Order. 
But  to  the  antiquary  and  the  student  of  military 
costume  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  sketch 
is  that  which  represents  the  King's  Drums  and 
Trumpets  (No.  vii.) .     Very  little  inquiry  has  so  far 


No.  VI.  SKETCH  FOR  ALL  1HL  ROBES  SUBSEQUENTLY  ALTERED  FOR  THE  ENGRAVING 


been  made  into  the  history 
and  development  of  the  Royal 
Liveries,  and  this  sketch,  far 
more  reliable  than  Pine's 
engraving  (No.  viii.),  is 
a  document  of  the  very 
first  importance.  Both  the 
"  Drums  of  his  Majesty's 
Household  "  and  the  Trum- 
pets wear  scarlet  coats  with 
broad  guards  of  gold  lace, 
and  cuffs  of  blue  cloth  with  a 
narrow  horizontal  band  of 
red  between  two  wide  gold 
guards.  The  sole  difference 
between  the  coats  worn  by 
r~~"  the  Trumpets  and  the  kettle- 

drummer  and  those  upon  the 
backs  of  the  side-drummers 
lies  in  the  presence  on  the 
former  of  "  false  sleeves  " — 
from   the    sixteenth   century 
onwards    the    indication    of 
a  horseman's  coat — the  ends 
of    which    are    tucked    into 
the  girdle  at  the  back.     All  the  musicians  wear 
white  wigs,  black  breeches,  white  stockings  and 
black  shoes.     But  while  the  Trumpets  and  kettle- 
drummer  wear  black  "  montero  "  caps,  and  carry 
swords  in  gold  lace  girdles  and  slings,  the  side- 
drummers  are  furnished  with  cocked  hats  and  wear 
gold  lace  sashes   with    gold 
fringes  about  their  waists  but 
noswords,  though  Pine  added 
these  last  in  the  plate.  Neith- 
er the  drums  nor  the  trumpet 
banners,    which    are    white, 
are  charged  with  arms.    The 
heraldic  enrichment  was  left 
to  the  engraver.     The  carrier 
of  the    two    kettle-drums   is 
dressed  in  white.  The  Drum- 
Major  is  dressed  in  scarlet, 
while  the  Serjeant  Trumpeter 
carrying   his    mace   wears   a 
blue  coat,  black  breeches  and 
red    stockings,    with    a    gold 
sash  about  his  waist,  and  a 
gold  chain  round  his  neck. 
It    is    worth    noting    that 
Pine  converted  one   trump- 
eter in  the  third  rank  into  a 
negro,  a  picturesque  touch. 
Highmore's  labours  inevit- 
ably brought  him  into  close 
contact  with   newly  created 
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No.    VII.— HIGHMORE'S  SKETCH    FOR   THE    KING'S    DRUMS    AND    TRUMPETS— OMITTED    DETAILS    WERE    ADDED    BY    THE    ENGRAVER 


Knights  of  the  Bath  and  with  their  Esquires.  Nor 
did  he  lose  any  time  in  seeking  to  reap  advantage 
from  the  introductions  thus  obtained.  Among 
those  who  had  been  honoured  by  the  King  was 
Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox, 
the  grandson  of  King  Charles  II.  and  the  detested 
"  Madame  Carwell,"  Louise  de  Keroualle,  Duch- 
ess of  Portsmouth.  As  noted  earlier  the  Duke  had 
only  been  installed  by  proxy  in  June,  1725,  as  at 
that  time  he  was  recovering  from  an  attack  of  the 
smallpox.  Nor  did  he  retain  this  honour  long, 
for  he  surrendered  it  in  May,  1726,  and  was  in- 
vested with  the  Garter  on  the  26th  of  the  month. 
He  was  installed  at  the  same  time  as  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  on  June  16th.  Nevertheless  the  Duke 
desired  to  have  some  permanent  memorial  of  the 
first  honour.  And  between  the  conferring  of  the 
two  Orders  Highmore  painted  the  portrait,  now 
at  Goodwood,  of  the  Duke,  accompanied  by  his 
three  Esquires,  Mathew  Snow,  Martin  Folkes  and 
Thomas  Hill.  It  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Constable 
mistakenly  states  that  the  attendants  are  the  Duke's 
sons.   Highmore's  preliminary  sketch  for  the  figure 


of  the  Duke  is  in  Lady  King's  scrapbook  (No.  ix.). 

A  second  but  less  exalted  patron,  whom  High- 
more  met  through  the  medium  of  The  Procession 
and  Ceremonies  was  Alexander  Chocke,  Chooke  or 
Choake  as  the  name  is  variously  spelt,  Receiver  of 
Excise,  who  had  served  at  the  Installation  in  1725 
as  Esquire  to  Sir  William  Morgan,  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Monmouth  and  Brecknock.  As  the  basis  of 
this  portrait  the  artist  used  his  Procession  sketch 
without  reversing,  except  for  the  sword  and  azure 
escutcheon  on  the  right  sleeve.  And  for  it  he  was 
able  to  revert  to  the  more  elegant  "  bonnet-in- 
hand  "  pose  of  his  preliminary  and  rejected  sketch. 

As  I  noted  in  my  previous  article  Highmore's 
sketches  preserved  in  Lady  King's  scrapbook  are 
of  very  considerable  (though  chiefly  potential) 
evidential  value.  For  though  many  of  them  are 
preliminary  studies  for  portraits — some  giving 
alternative  positions — the  finished  works  for  which 
they  were  prepared  are,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  unknown  or  at 
least  unrecognised  as  Highmore's  work.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  reproduction  of  some  of  them 
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No.  IX.     "  PORTRAIT  OF  D.  OF  RICHMOND 


ma}'     lead     to 
the  identifica- 
tion and  recov- 
ery before  long 
of  one  or  more 
of  these  "lost" 
paintings. 
The     most 
outstanding  of 
these    sketches 
is    reproduced 
inNo.x.    It  de- 
picts five  gen- 
tlemen   sitting 
about    a    table 
covered    with 
documents  and 
plans.      Three 
are  of  middle 
age,      one      is 
young  and  the 
fifth  is  an  old 
man.     One  of 
the  plans,  that  held  by  one  of  the  two  standing 
figures,  is  of  a  fortress.     In  the  background  is  the 
stern  of  a  ship,  presumably  seen  through  a  win- 
dow, while    to  the   extreme  right  stands   a   ter- 
restrial globe.     The  five  men  would  seem  to  be 
members  of  a  Commission,  and  from  the  costumes 
and  other  details  the  period  of  the  sketch  must 
be  dated  about  1 740. 
The    only     standing 
Commission    of    the 
period,    which    con- 
sisted   of  five    mem- 
bers, was  that  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  various "  pro- 
perties "  that  appear  t     \     \\\  ] 
in  the  sketch   are  in 
harmony    therewith. 
The    composition    of 
the       Commission 
changed,       however, 
with  considerable  fre- 
quency, and  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  dis- 
cover the  ages  of  the 
members.     It  is   not 
improbable,  however, 
that  the  sitters  are  the 
Lords  of  1742,  head- 
ed by  Spencer  Comp- 
ton,    Earl    of  Wilm- 
ington, then   a   man 
of  about    sixty-nine, 


with  Samuel  Sandys,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, about  forty-seven,  the  Honourable 
George  Compton,  Wilmington's  nephew,  slightly 
over  fifty,  Sir  John  Rushout,  .jth  Bart.,  fifty-eight, 
and  Philip  Gibbons.  Alternatively  it  may  be  one 
of  the  earlier  Treasury  Commissions  that  sat  from 
1735  onwards  under  Sir  Robert  Walpole,   K.G. 

The  inscriptions  in  ink  upon  the  majority  of 
Highmore's  earlier  portrait  sketches  are  more  or 
Less  contemporary  with  one  another,  but  they 
were  added,  as  I  noted  in  my  previous  article, 
probably  by  the  artist's  grandson,  Anthony 
Highmore  (1758  1829),  long  after  the  drawings 
themselves  were  made.  And  there  must  there- 
fore exist  a  not  inconsiderable  element  of  doubt  in 
the  authority  of  not  a  few  of  the  annotations. 

A  sketch  that  comes  within  this  category  of 
doubtful  identifications  but  the  origin  of  which  is 
evidently  closely  bound  up  with  Highmore's  first 
important  task,  is  illustrated  in  No.  xii.  Below  it 
is  the  word  Bath  preceded  by  a  hieroglyphic  which 
may  be  an  L,  a  A",  or  a  d.  The  most  obvious 
interpretation  is  that  the  subscription  refers  to 
Lord  Bath — William  Pulteney  ( 1684- 1764),  crea- 
ted Earl  of  Bath  on  July  13th,  1  742.  But  Pulteney 
never  received  any  Order  from  his  Sovereign. 
And  the  model  is  clearly  wearing  a  mantle  and 
collar  over  his  ordinary  dress,  which  is  cut  in  the 
fashion  of  about  1 740.  Since  the  word  Bath 
cannot  relate   to  Pulteney's   title,   it   must  apply 
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either  to  some  Knight  or  to  some 
Officer  of  the  Order,  probably  Bath 
King  of  Arms.  But  even  here  a  further 
element  of  doubt  obtrudes,  for  the 
Mantle,  as  sketched,  is  not  a  Knightly 
one,  in  that  it  appears  to  have  arm- 
holes.  If  the  former  possibility  is  the 
correct  one  the  only  clue  to  the  identity 
of  the  sitter — and  a  very  slender  clue 
at  that — is  furnished  by  the  G  which 
appears  over  the  right-hand  sketch. 
This  undoubtedly  marks  the  version 
selected  for  the  portrait,  and  if  it  does 
not  signify  "  good,"  it  must  be  the 
initial  of  the  sitter  himself.  In  this 
event  it  can  only  stand  for  "  Glenurchy  " 


No.    XI.— SKETCH  ;      POSSIBLY    THE   ARTIST'S    SON 

— John  Campbell,  Lord  Glenurchy 
( 1 696-1 782),  later  Earl  of  Breadalbane, 
who,  like  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  had  not 
been  installed  in  1725.  If  the  latter  possi- 
bility furnishes  the  true  solution,  the  indi- 
vidual represented  must  be  Grey  Longue- 
ville,  Bath  King  of  Arms  and  Gloucester 
Herald,  who  also  appears  in  the  sketch 
No.  iv.  He  died  in  September,  1745. 
Two  other  sketches  which  must  be 
questioned  are  those  noted  as  Pro  Effigii 
Comiiis  Hardwicki.  Cancellarii.  (No.  xiii.), 
since  apart  from  these  drawings  there 
is  no  discoverable  pictorial  evidence 
that  Highmore  ever  painted  the  Earl. 
Engravings  after  portraits  of  this  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  by  Dahl,  Hudson  and 
Hoare  exist.     And  in  the  Earl's  corres- 


No.   XII.— THREE    SKETCHES    FOR    A    PORTRAIT    OF    AN    UNIDENTIFIED    MAN 

pondence  there  are  several  references  to  portraits,  one 
painted  by  Wills  at  Bishop's  Thorpe  in  1746,  a  second  by 
Allan  Ramsay,  painted  and  presented  to  Lord  Lyttelton  in 
1758,  and  a  third  painted  by  Hoare  in  1763.  There  were, 
however,  other  and  earlier  portraits,  for  Philip  Carteret 
Webb  in  a  letter  refers  to  Wills'  portrait  as  "  the  best  picture 
that  hath  of  late  years  been  drawn  of  you."  But  even  assum- 
ing the  identification  of  the  sitter  to  be  correct,  the  suggestion 
conveyed  by  the  title  that  he  was  Lord  Chancellor  at  the 
time  the  sketches  were  made  is  almost  certainly  wrong. 
The  robe  is  not  that  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  the  Great  Purse,  almost  a  sine  qua  non  of  Lord 
Chancellor  portraits.  Philip  Yorke,  known  from  his  mean- 
ness as  "Judge  Gripus,"  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  1733, 
and  Lord  Chancellor  in  1737.  The  style  of  the  sketches 
together  with  the  costume  suggests  that  they  were  made  in  the 
middle  "  thirties."  If  not  mere  drapery  tfie  robe  is  possibly 
intended  for  the  crimson  and  ermine  of  a  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
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AMERICAN  XVIIIth  CENTURY 
SILVER  IN  ENGLAND 


By    EDWARD    WENHAM 


REFERENCES  were  made,  in  the  March 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  to  the  fact  that  a 
..number  of  examples  of  American-Colonial 
and  Early  Republican  silver  had  been  found  in 
England  during  the  past  several  years.  Sug- 
gestions have  since  been  received  that  these  refer- 
ences should  be  supplemented  by  an  article  deal- 
ing more  fully  with  this  subject  ;  but,  as  it  is  one 
that  covers  a  wider  field  than  is  generally  recog- 
nised, it  is  proposed,  here,  to  deal  only  with  the 
various  types  of  drinking  vessels,  made  by  native 
American  silversmiths,  which  have  come  to  light 
in  England  ;  other  objects  will  be  dealt  with  in 
a  later  issue.  And  at  the  outset,  it  is  of  interest 
to  mention  that  all  the  examples  shown  here, 
with  the  exception  of  three  (Nos.  xi.,  xiii.  and 
xvii.),  are  on  loan,  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.   Lionel  A. 


Crichton,  to  whom  acknowledgment  should  be 
made  both  for  the  photographs  reproduced  and 
for  the  data  relating  to  certain  of  the  objects. 
It  was,  in  fact,  largely  due  to  Mr.  Crichton  that 
English  collectors  first  began  to  devote  any  atten- 
tion to  Early  American  silver  ;  for  it  is  but  a 
relatively  short  time  since  pieces,  which  now  may 
be,  and  are,  ascribed  to  American  silversmiths, 
were  not  infrequently  sold  as  the  work  of  unknown 
Irish  silversmiths  or,  more  often,  melted  for  bul- 
lion. The  reason  was  that  American  silver 
bears  only  the  marks  used  by  the  makers  *  ;  con- 
sequently, until  quite  recent  years,  during  which 
these  marks  have  been  definitely  identified  as 
those  of  the   various   Colonial   silversmiths,  any 

*  A  number  of  pseudo-English  marks,  adopted  by  silversmiths 
of  some  States,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will 
be  described  and  illustrated  in  the  second  part  of  the  article. 
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No.    U.-DETAILS    OF   ENGRAVED    PANEL    ON   TANKARD   ILLUSTRATED   ON    OPPOSITE   PAGE :    THE .INITIALS    AND_ THE  NAME  OF  THE 
ENGRAVER,  JOSEPH  LEDDEL,  WITH  DATE,  1750,  SHOWN  HERE  ABOVE  THE  PANELS  ARE  INSCRIBED  ON  THE  HANDLE  OF  THE  TANKARD 
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No.    II  —  A   FAIR   OF  THE    BULBOUS-SHAPED    MUGS   "I     1  Ml      IM'I     OFTEN  CALLED    Y"CAN'     MADE    l!V  THOMAS   HAMERSLY   OF    NEW 
YORK  CITY,   CIRCA    1756:     ANT)   (No.    Ill)    A    SIMILAR    MUG    MADE     BY    PYGAN     VDAMS    01     NEW    LONDON,    CONNECTICUT,    CIRCA    1750 


examples  of  their  work  found  in  England  offered 
little  attraction  to  other  than  American  collectors. 

Even  at  the  present  time,  with  authentic  an  d 
records  of  the  marks  available,  the  interest  in  this 
silver  is,  to  say  the  least,  restricted  ;    though  any 
collectors  who  have  been  to  the  United  States  and 
seen  some  of  the  fine  collections  which  have  been 
assembled  there,  are  invariably  impressed  by  the 
fine  workmanship  and   well-proportioned  forms. 
And  it  would  not  be  wide 
of  the  mark  to  suggest  that 
a  considerable   number    of 
pieces  of  Early    American 
silvcrwork  still  remain  un- 
recognised among  the  plate 
belonging  to  families  whose 
ancestors    fled     when     the 
North  American  colonies  de- 
clared themselves  "free  sov- 
ereign   and    independent." 

There  are,  too,  a  number, 
now   possibly    regarded    as 

of  small  value,  which  were  sent  from  America 
as  presents  to  friends  in  England  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent.    The  two-handled  cup  and  cover,  made 
by  Nathaniel  Hurd  of  Boston,  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  Early  Massachusetts  Silver- 
smiths   (The    Connoisseur,   March, 
1934),    was  one  such  present  ;    and 
Brig.-Gen.  Madocks,  C.B.,  C.M.G., 
D.S.O.,  a  descendant  of  the  original 
recipient  of  the  gift,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  send  the  writer  a  photo- 
graph of  this  tup,  which  is  illustrated 
(No.  xvii.).     As  noted  in  the  earlier 
reference  to  it,  the  cup  shows  a  dis- 
tinct departure  from  the  usual  severe- 
ly plain  style  which  is  characteristic  ,.,.,„ 

V  \       -r,       1       a  •  •.  ™  No.  V.— A  MUG  BY  BENJAMIN 

01  the  Early  American  silver.   Rather,         brenton  oe  Newport,  r.i. 


No   IV 


it  displays  a  close  resemblance  to  the  large  two- 
handled  cups  which  were  fashionable  in  England 
for  some  time  after  about    1 730. 

American   two-handled  cups  of  this  type  are 
among    the    rarities.       One    made    by    Edward 
Winslow  of  Boston   (1 669-1 753)  was,  and  prob- 
ably still   is,  on  loan  at  the  Boston    Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Lois  B.  Ran- 
toul.      This  Winslow  cup,  which  is  earlier,  shows 
no    such    rococo    influence 
as  is  present  with  that  illus- 
trated here,  the  lower  part 
of  the  bowl  being  embossed 
with    convex    flutings    and 
a    band   of  similar   flutings 
around    the  cover  and  the 
low  moulded  foot. 

With   the  Hurd  cup,  the 
lower  part  of  the  bowl    is 
embossed  with  spiral  convex 
flutings,     alternating     with 
circular   beads   and  scrolls. 
The   moulded  domical   cover  is   encircled    by  a 
band  of  bold  gadrooning  and  the  upper  part  is 
embossed     with    scrolls    and    surmounted    by    a 
moulded    knob  ;    there  is   also   a   band   of  gad- 
rooning around  the  foot.     There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  American  cup 
was  copied  from  an   English  proto- 
type ;    and  though  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  ornamental  work  was 
added  after  the  cup  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, in  view  of  certain  differences 
in  the  style  it  would  seem  probable 
that  it  was  done  in  America,  par- 
ticularly as  Nathaniel  Hurd  is  known 
to  have  been  a  competent  engraver. 
Another  presentation  piece  which 
left  America  is  the  tankard  engraved 


PLAIN  1  \STER  WI1H    rWO  SCROLL  HANDLES 
BY      [OHN      NOYES     OF     BOSTON     (1674-1749) 
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with  an  elaborate  cartouche  enclosing  an  eccles- 
iastical seal  (No.  xvi.).  This  was  acquired  by 
Mr.  Crichton  from  Mr.  C.  Crommelin  of  the 
Hague,  Holland.  It  was  made  by  John  Brevoort 
of  New  York  and  the  bottom  is  inscribed  The  Gift 
of  The  Consistory  of  The  Dutch  Church  of 
The  City  of  New  York  To  Mr.  Daniel  Crom- 
melin Marct.  at  Amsterdam  i  764  ;  the  abbre- 
viation Marct.  denoting  "  Merchant."  In  1930, 
Mr.  C.  Crommelin  wrote  to  the  office  of  the  Colle- 
giate Church  Corporation,  New  York,  asking  for 
information  concerning  the  tankard,  and  Mr.  W. 
L.  Brower,  the  Senior  Officer  of  the  Consistory, 
discovered  in  the  records  of  the  Reformed  Protes- 
tant Dutch  Church  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
now  referred  to  as  The  Collegiate  Church,  that  : 

in  1763,  the  Consistory  were  in  correspondence  with 
Messrs.  David  Longuiville  and  James  Brinshall  of  Amster- 
dam, requesting  their  efforts  to  obtain  for  the  Church  of 
New  York  an  English-speaking  Minister.  This  appeal  of 
the  Consistory  was  successful  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Archihald 
Laidlie  became  a  Minister  of  the  Church  in  New  York  on 
April  1st,  1764.  All  expenses  connected  with  this  effort 
the  Consistory  directed  to  be  repaid  to  Mr.  Daniel  Crom- 
melin, a  merchant  of  Amsterdam.  .  .  . 


No.     VIII.— STRAINER    WITH    SHAPED    FLAT    PIERCED     HANDLES 
MADE    BY    ADRIAN    BANCKER     OF     NEW     YORK     CITY     (1703-61) 


Later  in  that  year  (1764)  the  Consistory  sent  to 
Messrs.  Longuiville  and  Brinshall  asking  for  type 
for  the  Psalm  Book  which  they  were  preparing  for 
the  English-speaking  Church,  and  this  type  for 
the  music  notes  was  purchased  through  Mr. 
Crommelin,  in  1765.  The  informa- 
tion from  the  church  records  adds  : 

The  Consistory  also  resolved  at  the  meet- 
ing of  May  1  st,  1764,  that  the  three  gentle- 
men, Messrs.  Longuiville,  Brinshall  and 
Crommelin  each  be  presented  with  a  silver 
tankard,  with  the  Seal  of  the  Church  Cor- 
poration inscribed  on  the  same.  Letters 
of  thanks  and  appreciation  were  received 
by  the  Consistory  from  all  these  gentlemen. 

So  far,  the  present  whereabouts  of 
the  tankards  presented  to  Longui- 
ville and  to  Brinshall  are  unknown, 
but  it  is  possible  that  these  will  also 

V    ,    .  ,.  ,     _,  No.    IX.— MUG 

come  to  light,  at  some  future  date.        shaped  mug 


No.   VI.— GOBLET   BY   S.  WILLIAMSON,    PHILADELPHIA,   CIRCA 
1796:    No.   VII.— ONE   BY  A.  &  G.  WELLES,  BOSTON,  CIRCA    1810 


One  tankard  (No.  i.)  in  this  collection  is  a 
veritable  riddle.  This  was  made  by  William 
Vilant  of  Philadelphia,  whose  mark,  W  V,  in  a 
heart-shape  shield,  with  a  fleur-de-lys  below,  has 
been  found  on  a  number  of  tankards,  some  of 
which  are  considerably  smaller  than  others.  But 
with  few  exceptions,  each  has  the  slightly  tapering 
body  and  moulded  domical  cover.  He  also  fre- 
quently applied  a  beaded  ornament  to  the  back 
of  the  handle  and  a  cartouche  enclosing  a  cherub 
head  on  the  lower  terminal  of  the  scroll,  both 
these  features  being  shown  (No.  i.).  Another 
smaller  tankard  by  Vilant  of  similar  form  (No. 
xv.)  also  has  the  cherub  head  ornament  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  scroll  handle. 

So  far,  the  only  record  of  this  American  silver- 
smith is  a  notice  which  appeared,  during  1725, 
in  the  American  Weekly  Mercury,  advertising  some 
land  for  sale  by  Vilant,  who  there  describes  him- 
self as  a  "  goldsmith  of  Philadelphia."  If  more 
were  known  of  him,  it  might  perhaps  be  possible 
to  find  an  answer  to  the  riddle  offered  by  the  en- 
graved panel  on  the  front  of  the  tankard.  This 
depicts  three  subjects  from  Ovid  and,  three  por- 
trait heads  above  (No.  ia.),  which,  according  to 


BY   SAMUEL    BURRILL,    BOSTON,    CIRCA     1735;     No.    X.— A    BEAKER- 
WITH    REEDED    HANDLE     BY    PAUL    REVERE,     BOSTON     (1735-1818) 
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an  inscription,  crudely 
scratched  on  the  bottom 
of  the  tankard,  are  in- 
tended to  represent,  re- 
spectively :  Philip,  Earl 
of  Hardwicke,  who  was 
appointed  Lord  High 
Steward  in  1 746,  for  the 
trials  of  Kilmarnock, 
Cromartie,  Balmerino 
and  Lovat  ;  Simon  Fra- 
ser,  Lord  Lovat,  who 
was  found  guilty  of  trea- 
son and  beheaded  in 
1747  ;  and  Philip,  Earl 
of  Chesterfield.  "  the 
celebrated  Chesterfield." 
In  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  this  tankard, 
Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones, 
writing  of  the  portraits, 
says,  "  That  of  Simon 
Fraser,  Lord  Lovat  .   .  . 


No    X!       PL  \l\    I  U'l  RING  I  VI  I 
COVER    BY   SIMEON    SOUMAINE 


is  unmistakable,  and  of 


the  many  engraved  portraits,    it  would  seem  to 

more  nearly  resemble  that  which  was  executed  for 

the  Universal  Magazine.'"  *     He  also  mentions  that 

the  engraving  was   the  work  of  Joseph  Leddel, 

the  younger  son  of  Joseph  Leddel,    a   pewterer 

of  New  York  ;    the  name  of  this  engraver  being 

inscribed  on  the  back  of  the  handle  : 

L 

I  M 

Ioseph 

Leddel 

sculp 

!75° 
This  inscription  also  indicates  that  the  tankard 

*  The  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  LIX,  p.  264. 


belonged  to  Joseph  Led- 
del and  his  wife  jointly. 
It  is  of  interest  to  add 
that,  allowing  for  the 
miniature  size  of  the 
In  .ids  and  their  having 
been  executed  by  a 
graver,  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  see  a  resem- 
blance to  the  portraits  of 
Hardwicke  by  Thomas 
Hudson,  of  Lovat  by 
Hogarth,  and  Chester- 
field by  William  Hoare, 
all  of  which  are  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, London. 

Although  a  large  num- 
ber of  American  eigh- 
teenth-century tankards 
still  exist  in  various  col- 
lections, any  with  ap- 
plied decoration  are  relatively  rare.  Several  which 
were  made  by  New  York  silversmiths  have  been 
found  with  the  band  of  cut  acanthus  leaves  around 
the  base  ;  and  occasionally  there  is  a  serrated 
wire  immediately  above  the  base  moulding.  An 
example  of  this  type  is  shown  (No.  xiii.)  ;  it  was 
made  by  Cornelius  Kierstede,  who  was  working  in 
New  York  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  moving  to 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  about  1 722.  And  the 
keenness  of  collectors  to  possess  a  tankard  of  this 
type  is  vouched  for  by  the  bidding  when  one 
appears  at  a  public  auction  ;  an  example  by  Peter 
Van  Dyck  of  New  York  (1684- 1750)  bringing  the 
large  sum  of  $9,000  (about  £1,800)  when  the 
Garvan  collecti®n  was  dispersed  early  in  193 1 . 
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There  is  also  one  shown  (No. 
xiv.)  made  by  Richard  Van 
Dyck  of  New  York  City,  which 
is  ornamented  with  chasing 
on  the  convex  moulding  and 
on  the  top  of  the  cover.  An- 
other, by  Simeon  Soumaine 
of  New  York  (No.  xi.)  has 
a  moulded  ornamentation  on 
the  back  of  the  handle  similar 
to  that  of  the  tankard  No.  i., 
but  in  place  of  the  cherub 
head,  it  has  a  plain  disc  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the 
handle.  This  Soumaine  tank- 
ard, which  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  examples  of  American 
silver  to  appear  in  a  London 
auction  room,  was  sold  at  Christie's,  in  April  last, 
when  it  brought  £2 1 7  2s.  6d. ;  another  by  John  Ed- 
wards of  Boston  ( 1 67 1  - 1 746)  realising  £500,  in  1 930. 

Any  price  paid  for  an  American  tankard  in 
England,  however,  has  been  far  exceeded  by 
those  realised  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
Flayderman  sale,  held  in  New  York  in  1930,  one 
by  Samuel  Vernon   of 


No.  XV  —SMALL  CYLINDRICAL  TANKARD  WITH 
HIGH  DOMICAL    COVER    BY    WILLIAM    VILANT 


Newport,  Rhode  Island 
(1683- 1 73  7),  brought 
$4,500  (£900)  ;  while 
at  the  Garvan  sale,  in 
the  following  year,  in 
addition  to  the  one  by 
Peter  Van  Dyck  previ- 
ously mentioned,  $8,500 
(£1,700)  was  paid  for 
a  plain  tankard  with  an 
embossed  cartouche  at 
the  lower  terminal  of 
the  handle,  by  Hendrik 
Boelen,  also  of  New 
York  City  (1680- 1755). 
Other  prices  realised  for 
tankards  at  the  same 
sale  ranged  from  $2,500 
(£500)  for  one  by  Ed- 
ward Winslow  of  Boston 
( 1 669-1 753)  to  $2,100 
(£420)  for  one  by  Ben- 
jamin Burt  of  Boston 
( 1 729-1 805)  ;  the  last 
mentioned  being  of  the 
tall,  tapering  type  with 
the  moulded  rib  and 
moulded  domical  cover 
with  finial.  And  in  the 
following   year  a  plain 


tankard  by  Simeon  Soumaine, 
in  every  way  similar  to  the  one 
shown  here  (No.  xi.),  brought 
$2,300  (£460)  at  the  dispersal 
of  a  collection  in  New  York. 
There  are  a  number  of 
representative  mugs  among 
the  American  silver  assembled 
by  Mr.  Crichton,  including 
one  of  the  plain  beaker  shape 
with  a  moulded  base  and 
scroll  handle  formed  from  a 
piece  of  reeded  sheet  silver 
(No.  x.) .  This  particular  mug 
was  made  by  the  Boston  silver- 
smith Paul  Revere  (1735- 
1818),  the  son  of  Apollos 
Rivoire,  a  Huguenot  silver- 
smith who  later  changed  his  name  to  Paul  Revere. 
And,  incidentally,  the  work  of  Paul  Revere  the 
younger  is  as  eagerly  sought  in  the  United  States  as 
that  of  another  Paul  (Lamerie)  in  England.  Few 
mugs  of  the  beaker  shape  described  now  make  their 
appearance,  and  when  one  is  offered  there  is  no 
lack   of  competition,   which   was    evident    when 

an    example,  made   by 


Edward  Winslow  of 
Boston,  brought  $700 
(£140)  at  the  sale  of  the 
American  silver  from 
the  Garvan  collection. 
Various  types  of  mugs 
were  produced  in  fairly 
large  numbers  by  Amer- 
ican silversmiths  and 
were  in  general  use  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. One  style  which 
was  popular  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  is 
similar  in  form  to  the 
straight-sided  tankards 
which  taper  upwards. 
These  mugs  are  usually 
plain,  and  have  a 
moulded  lipband  and 
base,  while  quite  fre- 
quently a  moulded  rib 
is  applied  around  the 
body,  the  handle  being 
a  strip  of  sheet  silver 
shaped  as  a  scroll. 
Later  mugs  retain  the 

TO    DANIE  I,    AMSTERDAM.    HOLLAND;    1764  Straight,    Slightly    taper- 
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ing  sides,  but  the  sides  take  a  convex  curve  at  the 
base  and  are  supported  on  a  low  moulded  loot. 

while  the  handle  is  a  more  robust  scroll,  as  with 
the  one  by  Samuel  Burrill  of  Boston  (circa  1735) 
(No.  ix.)  which  is  in  this  collection. 

During  the  later  eighteenth  century,  this  style 
of  mug  developed  to  the  bulbous  form  with  the 
ogee  outline  found  with  English  tankards  of  the 
last  half  of  that  century.  It  is  frequently  spoken 
of,  in  the  United  States,  as  a  "  can,"  which  is  .1 
survival  of  the  Old 
English  canne  (a 
drinking  vessel). 
The  earlier  exam- 
ples of  the  "  can  " 
have  the  simple 
scroll  handle,  but 
this  is  afterwards 
superseded  by  the 
recurving  scroll 
with  small  volute 
terminals  and  or- 
namented by  an 
acanthus  leaf  on 
the  top  of  the  upper 
scroll  as  with  the 
three  illustrated 
(Nos.    ii.,    hi.,   v.). 

Another  individ- 
ual drinking  cup 
represented  in  the 
collection  is  the 
goblet  which  was 
fashionable  from 
about  1780  to  early 
in  the  following 
century.  The 
bowls  of  these  are 
somewhat  conical 
in  outline,  not  un- 
like the  English 
standing  cups  of  the 
first  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury.      They     are 

supported  on  a  plain  trumpet-shaped  stem  and 
foot  closely  resembling  the  stem  and  foot  found 
with  some  small  English  wine  cups  of  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  goblet  shown 
(No.  vi.)  was  made  by  Samuel  Williamson  of 
Philadelphia  (circa  1796),  and  this  has  a  small 
beaded  ornament  around  the  joint  of  the  bowl 
and  the  stem  and  also  around  the  moulded  foot  ; 
the  other  (No.  vii.)  was  by  A.  &  G.  Welles  of 
Boston  working  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

These   goblets   were   undoubtedly  intended  for 


No.  XVII.— MARRIAGE  CUP.  MADE  BY  NATHANIEL  HURD,  BOSTON,  SENT  AS  A 
GUT  TO  .MISS  FRAN(  Is  WHIH  HTRCH  OK  TWICKENHAM,  ENGLAND,    I.N    175H 


domestic  use,  but  so  lew  are  known  in  present-day 
collections  that  it  can  only  be  surmised  that  many 
ol  them  were  donated  to  various  churches,  where 
the)  have  since  remained  among  the  c  ommunion 
plate.  In  fact,  the  goblet  by  A.  &  (i.  Welles 
referred  to,  is  inscribed.  Presented  to  Suffolk  Street 
Church  by  Surah  iUuki\  and  as  it  also  bears  the  letter 
/>  in  script  on  the  side  of  the  bowl,  it  is  fairly  safe 
to  assume  that  it  was  part  of  Sarah  Blake's  house- 
hold  silver,  for  some  time,   before  she   presented 

it  to  the  church. 
Two  other  inter- 
esting examples, 
dating  from  the 
Colonial  period, 
which  have  been 
selected  for  illus- 
tration from  Mr. 
Crichton's  collec- 
tion, are  the  taster 
with  scroll  handles 
formed  of  wire  (No. 
iv.)  and  the  strainer 
(No.  viii.).  The 
taster  was  made  by 
the  early  Boston 
silversmith,  John 
Noyes(  1674- 1749). 
It  has  a  domical 
bottom  for  testing 
the  clearness  of 
the  wine,  and  the 
plain  circular 
bowl  is  similar 
to  those  of  some 
English  tasters  of 
the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth 
century.  John 
Noyes  is  among  the 
few  silversmiths 
who  are  recorded 
as  working  prior  to 
the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  several  examples  of  his  flagons  have 
been  preserved  in  different  churches.  One 
inscribed,  This  belongs  to  the  Church  in  Brattle 
Street  iyu,  is  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  bowl  of  the  taster 
resembles  that  of  the  strainer,  which  was  made 
by  Adrian  Bancker  of  New  York  City,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  strainer 
has  the  pierced  handles  similar  to  those  of  the 
porringers  which  will  be  among  the  objects 
illustrated  in  the  second  part  of  this  article. 
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FROM  the  stately,  if  cumbersome  and  tardy, 
horse-drawn  coach  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  the  streamlined  roadster  of  to-day,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  swift  present-day  motor  car,  is  a  far 
cry,  yet  the  evolution  of  new  types  goes  on.  In  coach- 
building  is  a  vast  field  for  the  designer,  yet  one 
would  think  the  variety  of  wheeled  conveyances 
already  in  existence  must  have  exhausted  his  in- 
genuity and  made  the  invention  of  new  forms 
impossible.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  greatly  improved  roads  began 
to  make  light  carriages  possible,  a  succession  of 
vehicles  appeared  of  "  shape  and  making  "  more 
various  than  the  world  had  yet  seen.  Their  very 
names  convey  nothing  to  the  motorist  of  to-day. 
Mail-coach,  Stanhope,  Tilbury,  Cabriolet,  Dennet, 
Curricle,  Phaeton,  Victoria,  Gig,  Tandem-cart, 
Dog-cart,  Sociable,  Newport,  Grasshopper,  Berlin, 
Sulky,     Clarence,     Buggy,     Landau,     Barouche, 


Yarmouth,  Britzka,  Whiskey,  Ralli-car,  Chariot, 
Chaise  followed  one  another  in  endless  procession, 
and  still  the  tale  is  incomplete. 

Readers  of  Ingoldsby  will  remember  my  Lord 
Tomnoddy  and  his  cabriolet,  "  Dark  rifle  green, 
with  a  lining  of  drab."  This  was  a  two-wheeled 
vehicle  with  hood,  drawn  usually  by  a  fast-trotting 
horse  and  driven  by  the  young  bloods  of  the  town. 
The  last  cabriolet  ever  seen  on  the  London  streets 
was  that  driven  by  the  late  Lord  Rosebery  in 
person.  It  is  now  in  the  London  Museum,  and  is 
exhibited,  together  with  a  letter  presenting  it, 
addressed  from  The  Durdans,  the  Earl  of  Rose- 
bery's  Epsom  seat,  to  Viscount  Esher,  Chairman 
of  the  Trustees,  and  dated  June  13th,  1919. 

English-built  carriages  bore  a  great  reputation 
for  good  workmanship  and  reliability.  In  1794, 
William  Felton,  Coachmaker,  of  36  Leather  Lane, 
Holborn,  wrote  in  the  Introductory  Observations  to 
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his  Treatise  on  Carriages  that  "the  superior  excel- 
lence of  English  workmanship  in  the  construction 
of  carriages  has  not  only  been  the  occasion  of  a 
very  great  increase  in  their  number  among  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  but  the  exportation  of 
them  to  foreign  nations,  in  time  of  peace,  has  be- 
come a  considerable  and  profitable  branch  of 
British  Commerce."  The  same  authority,  dwell- 
ing on  the  importance  of  sound  body-work,  tells 
us  that  "  great  attention  is  required  in  selecting 
good  boards,"  since  "  the  first  summer  a  carriage 
is  used  will  prove  the  sufficiency  of  the  pannels." 
Indeed,  the  cutting  and  fitling  of  the  panels  of  a 
coach  body  into  their  framing  (each  part  of  which 
is  distinguished  by  name)  require  something  of 
the  mathematical  precision  of  the  violin-maker. 
In  Felton's  day,  and  for  many  years,  the  pre- 
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valenl  type  of  town  carriage  was  the 

Chariot.  The  bod\  was  of  precisely 
the  same  form  as  that  of  the  post- 
i  haisc.  For  town  use,  these  were 
made  of  stouter  build,  and  for  con- 
tinental use,  owing  to  the  bad  state 
of  the  roads,  stronger  still.  One  must 
remembei  thai  the  streets  of  London 
at  that  time  were  paved  with  stone 
setts  or  large  cobblestones.  An 
eighteenth-century  book,  entitled 
The  London  Tradesman,  informs  us 
that  "  the  Coach  maker's  proper  busi- 
ness is  to  make  the  body  of  the  coach, 
and  all  the  carriage,  except  the 
wheels  ;  his  trade  is  compounded  of 
the  Carpenter,  Taylor  and  Shoe- 
maker ;  (this  applies  to  the  leather 
work)  he  finishes  his  work  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Founder,  Tiresmith,  Wheeler, 
Carver  and  Painter."  Incidentally,  the  Wheel- 
wrights are  an  independent  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry with  a  Cild  of  their  own.  This  same  writer 
also  tells  us  that  "  the  fee  given  with  an  apprentice 
to  the  Coachmaker's  Trade  was  from  £50  to 
£100,  that  to  set  up  as  a  Master  Coachmaker 
involved  a  capital  of  from  £500  to  £3,000,  and 
that  working  hours  at  that  day  were  from  6  a.m. 
to  6  p.m."     Conditions  have  indeed  changed. 

The  various  parts  of  the  iron-work  of  a  carriage 
were  made  by  different  mechanics,  each  working  ' 
at  a  special  trade.  These  were  spring-makers, 
axle-tree,  step,  tire-smiths,  plate-smiths  and  crane- 
smiths.  Cranes  are  the  rigid  iron  bars  which 
connect  the  fore  and  hind  transoms  of  a  carriage, 
a  timber  supporting  beam  is  termed  a  perch. 
Other  crafts  involved  were 
those  of  the  upholsterer,  the 
carver,  the  painter,  japanner 
and  varnisher,  and  also  the 
makers  of  plated  furniture 
such  as  lamps  and  metal 
fittings,  of  Venetian  and 
spring  blinds,  and  finally  sad- 
dlers and  harness-markers. 
Fine  hammer-cloths  were 
almost  as  proud  a  distinction 
to  a  carriage  as  armorial 
bearings,  and  were  regarded 
Felton  tells  us "  as  among  the 
principal  ornaments  to  a 
carriage."  The  expense  of 
them  was  often  considerable. 
One  of  the  necessary  appur- 
tenances to  most  wheeled 
vehicles    was    the    boot    or 
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"  budget,"  a  receptacle  for 
parcels,  tools  and  coach- 
man's requisites.  This  was  a 
large  leathered  box  fixed  on 
the  fore-part  of  the  carriage 
below  the  driver's  seat.  Boots 
were  of  various  shapes,  the 
principal  types  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Salisbury, 
platform,  or  trunk  boots — 
the  last  frequently  used  for 
carrying  loose  hay.  To  large 
vehicles,  such  as  mail-  and 
stage-coaches,  hind  boots 
were  a  further  necessity. 
These  also  were  the  work  of 
specialists.  The  making  of  a 
Salisbury  boot,*  which  had  a 
curvilinear  outline,  required  great  skill.  It  was 
made  of  stout  leather,  tightly  stretched  by  several 
successive  operations,  while  wet,  over  a  cage  of 
elaborately  fitted  sections  of  wood.  This  form, 
which  became  extremely  fashionable,  remained  in 
use  upon  state  carriages  until  their  last  days,  as 
seen  in  illustrations  Nos.  vi.  and  viii.  A  further 
fitting,  also  a  necessity  prior  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  the  sword-case,  or  "  boodge,"  so 
named  from  its  swelling  appearance,  somewhat 
like  a  transverse  hump,  running  across  the  back 
of  the  carriage  at  its  waist.  This  may  be  seen  as 
a  survival  in  Lord  Brougham's  carriage  (No. 
vii.)  which  is  now  in  the  Science  Museum. 

Among  carriage-builders  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century,  Felton  gives  the  chief  credit  to  Mr.  John 
Hatchet  of  Long  Acre — that  ancient  stronghold 

*  So  named,  because  they  were  first  made  for  the  Salisbury 
stage-coaches. 
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of  carriage  manufacturers.  '  The  principal  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  carriages  for 
these  last  twenty  years  (he  was  writing  in  1794) 
are  his  invention.  To  him  every  coach-maker  is 
highly  indebted,  as  they  seldom  build  without 
copying  his  designs." 

Hardly  anything  more  graceful  has  ever  been 
seen  on  the  road  than  the  elegant  horse-drawn 
carriages  of  Queen  Victoria's  day  (Nos.  ii.,  iii., 
iv.,  v.).  The  extreme  of  lightness,  compatible 
with  strength  and  resistance  to  jarring  was  only 
made  possible  by  the  sudden  and  rapid  improve- 
ment of  our  roads.  As  early  as  1804  Elliot's 
invention  of  elliptical  springs,  by  means  of  which 
the  body  could  be  imposed  directly  upon  the 
axle-bars,  made  the  cumbersome  perch  un- 
necessary. By  the  middle  of  the  century,  came 
the  first  use  of  rubber  tires  to  obviate  noise 
and  rattling.     These  were  introduced  by  a  Mr. 
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Reading  in  1852,  and  subsequently  underwent 
several  improvements.  The  manufacture  of 
"  fluid  compressed  steel  "  invented  by  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth  in  1870  stimulated  carriage  building 
in  all  directions  and  resulted  in  further  progress. 
The  hansom  made  its  appearance  on  the  London 
streets,  and  since  it  was  capable  of  being  turned 
in  a  very  small  space,  nothing  proved  more  handy 
or  adaptable  to  our  narrow  and  crowded  streets. 
By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Lane,  of  Messrs.  Thrupp 
and  Maberly,  we  are  able  to  give  an  interesting 
piece  of  information  concerning  the  brougham, 
which  has  been  brought  to  light.     In  a  letter  dated 


Hooper's  reply   (February  27th,   1893)   tells  the 
following  interesting  story. 

It  was  currently  reported  that  Lord  Brougham  applied 
to  his  usual  coachmakers,  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Bland  carrying 
on  business  at  the  \.\\.  corner  of  Mount  Street  and 
South  Audley  Street,  to  build  him  a  "  refined  "  carriage  for 
his  own  use,  similar  to  the  j  wheel  street  cabs  that  had  been 
recently  introduced  into  London,  carrying  two  persons 
(only)  inside,  they  considered  the  request  as  one  to  build  an 
inferior  type  ol  carriage  and  did  not  encourage  the  project. 

Lord  Brougham  thru  walked  down  the  street  and  entered 
the  new  little  establishment  in  Mount  Street  (that  had  no 
show,  bin  only  a  carriage  entrance)  recently  opened  by 
Messrs.  Robinson  &  Cook,  they  were  more  anxious  to  do 
business  than  their  neighbours,  and  accepted  the  order  for 
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January  16th,  1893,  the  then  Mr.  Thrupp  writes 
to  Mr.  George  N.  Hooper,  coachbuilder,  of  107 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  asking  if  he  can  help  in 
clearing  up  the  controversy,  then  going  on  in  the 
trade  journals,  as  to  whether  the  first  one-horse 
vehicle  used  by  Lord  Brougham  was  the  original 
of  that  type,  or  whether  the  title  rightly  belongs 
to  one  built  by  Robinson  of  Mount  Street  in  1838. 
"  Prior  to  1840,"  says  Mr.  G.  A.  Thrupp,  "  all 
our  one-horse  close  vehicles  were  called  Chariots, 
or  Pilentum  Chariots  * — the  latter  I  think,  were  first 
built  by  Davis  of  Wigmore  Street."     Mr.  George 


*  A  Pilentum  Chariot  :  after  the  Roman  four-wheeled 
carriage,  the  seats  of  which  were  usually  slung  from  leathern 
braces.     This  is  recorded  as  a  covered  conveyance  about  350  B.C. 


the  proposed  new  form  of  carriage,  its  construction  and 
arrangement  were  highly  satisfactory  to  their  customer, 
who  requited  them  by  recommending  many  of  his  friends 
to  have  similar  carriages  built,  in  fact  to  save  a  horse,  by 
riding  behind  one  horse  instead  of  a  pair,  and  to  engage  a 
smaller  and  less  considerable  coachman,  who  ranked  as  a 
Brougham  driver  or  groom,  rather  than  a  Coach-man. 

Lord  Brougham  cannot  be  justly  credited  as  the  "  in- 
ventor "  of  the  carriage  that  bears  his  name  in  England, 
for  a  good  many  Coachmakers  had  been  experimenting  and 
trying  to  contrive  a  compact  little  close  carriage  to  be  hung 
low  and  entered  by  a  single  step  from  the  ground,  and  many 
such  carriages  were  running  for  hire  in  the  streets  of  London. 

To  Lord  Brougham  may  well  be  accorded  the  merit  of 
perceiving  that  the  vehicle  that  was  supplying  a  want  for 
ordinary  street  traffic  was  equally  adapted  for  private  use, 
but  none  of  his  rank  (and  he  was  a  new  Peer)  seemed  to 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  ride  in  a  carriage  that  had  a 
humble  origin,  and  was  first  used  by  the  middle  classes,  who 
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in  this  case  set  a  fashion 
that  was  followed  by 
Peers  and  the  upper 
ten  thousand. 

Yours  truly 
George  Hooper. 

(February  27th,  1893) 

Therefore  the 
old  "  growler  "  was 
the  model  for  Lord 
Brougham's  car- 
riage (No.  vii.)  and 
was  actually  the 
first   in  this  field. 

When  on  their 
mettle  the  English 
coach  builders 
were  equal  to  any 
emergency.  In 
1842,  when  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I  and  King 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia  were  due  on  a  visit  to 
Queen  Victoria,  she  required,  at  short  notice,  two 
plain  town  landaus  to  accommodate  her  guests  and 
asked  how  soon  they  could  be  supplied.  A  fortnight 
was  asked.  "  I  require  them  within  forty-eight 
hours,"  said  Her  Majesty.  They  were  produced 
complete  with  Royal  colours,  heraldic  painting, 
upholstery,  hammer-cloths,  and  every  particle  of 
equipment  within  the  specified  time. 

The  Great  Coaches  of  State  undoubtedly  have  a 
magnificence  of  effect,  even  if  they  sometimes  over- 
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step  the  bound- 
aries of  restraint 
and  good  taste. 
This  touch  of 
e  xtrav  aganza, 
kindling  recollec- 
tions of  youth-be- 
loved fairy  tales,  is 
dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  sightseer  and 
Great  Coaches  are 
awaited  eagerly  as 
the  "  climax  "  of  a 
pageant  or  proces- 
sion. When  the 
Lord  Mayor's 
coach  has  passed, 
the  crowds  break 
up  at  once.  The 
National  Museum  at  Lisbon  (catalogued  by 
Senhor  Luciano  Freire,  the  Director)  contains  a 
large  number  of  historic  State  coaches,  gorgeously 
bedizened  and  arrayed.  There,  may  be  seen  the 
coach  of  Anne  of  Austria,  thrilling  to  look  upon, 
though,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  some  of  these 
seventeenth-century  types,  crowned  with  nodding 
ostrich  plumes,  there  is  something  reminiscent  of 
funeral  pomp.  One  thinks  of  the  powerful 
quarters  of  the  long-tailed  horses  who  pulled 
them  and  formed  not  the  least  part  in  the 
decorative  scheme.     Here  also,  are  the  coaches  of 
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HILE  few 
collections 
of  Ameri- 
can historical  por- 
traits reach  the 
standard  of  the 
still  undispersed 
group  brought  to- 
gether by  the  late 
Thomas  B.  Clarke, 
or  the  public  col- 
lections in  the 
Worcester  Mus- 
eum, the  New 
York  Historical 
Society,  Indepen- 
dence Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  also  the  little 
appreciated  group  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  there  will  naturally  come  into  view, 
from  time  to  time,  similar  collections  which  con- 
tain rare  and  even  unique  items.  Such  was  the 
Burlingham  collection,  formed  by  Hiram  Burling- 
ham  of  New  York,  who  died  in  1932,  and  whose 
paintings  have  in  the  season  just  passed  (January 
nth)  been  dispersed  under  the  auctioneer's  ham- 
mer at  the  American  Art  Association-Anderson 
Galleries.  Mr.  Burlingham  himself  doubtless 
placed  more  value  on  his  Lamb- 
din  Lincoln  and  his  Bass  Otis 
Jefferson  than  on  some  of  the 
portraits  for  which  a  greater  ap- 
preciation was  shown  when  they 
recently  came  into  the  sale  room. 
There  was,  as  an  example,  the 
fine  portrayal  of  Nathaniel  Ro- 
chester by  John  James  Audu- 
bon, which  reveals  the  creator  of 
the  Birds  of  America  in  his  lesser- 
known  role  of  portrait  painter. 
This  was  acquired  at  the  sale  by 
the  collector,  Mr.  Chester  Dale, 
who  very  considerately  permitted 
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Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Watson  of  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  to 
purchase  it  from 
him  at  the  price 
he  gave  for  it  in 
order  that  it  might 
be  presented  to 
the  University  of 
Rochester.  Like 
many  paintings  in 
Mr.  Burlingham's 
collection,  it  had 
long  remained  in 
the  family  of  the 
sitter  ;     it   is   rare 

indeed  to  find  in  one  group  so  many  paintings 
of  such  indisputable  provenance.     The  Audubon 
portrait  was  originally  in  the  possession  of  John 
Rochester     of     Cople      Parish,      Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  brother  of  Nathaniel  Roches- 
ter.    The  latter  was  born  in  that  county  of  Vir- 
ginia in    1752.     The  portrait  later  belonged  to 
the    daughter  of  the  original  owner,  Artemesia 
Rochester  Logan,  who  left  it  to  her  daughter, 
Miss  Emily  Jane  Logan  of  Boyle  County,  Ken- 
tucky, from  whom  it  was  acquired.     Nathaniel 
Rochester  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Provincial  Convention  after 
removing    to    North    Carolina,  a 
member    of  the    legislature,  and 
in   1808  and   18 16  a  presidential 
elector.     He  was  at  one  time  in 
business    with    Colonel    Thomas 
Hart,  the  father-in-law  of  Henry- 
Clay,    and  James    Brown,    after- 
wards Minister  to  France.     After 
a  residence  in  Maryland,  as  the 
first    president    of   the    bank    in 
Hagerstown,  he  removed  to  New 
York  State,  where  he  founded  the 
city    of   Rochester    and    became 
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'HILEfew 

collections 
of  Ameri- 
can historical  por- 
traits reach  the 
standard  of  the 
still  undispersed 
group  brought  to- 
gether by  the  late 
Thomas  B.  Clarke, 
or  the  public  col- 
lections in  the 
Worcester  Mus- 
eum, the  New 
York  Historical 
Society,  Indepen- 
dence Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  also  the  little 
appreciated  group  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  there  will  naturally  come  into  view, 
from  time  to  time,  similar  collections  which  con- 
tain rare  and  even  unique  items.  Such  was  the 
Burlingham  collection,  formed  by  Hiram  Burling- 
ham  of  New  York,  who  died  in  1932,  and  whose 
paintings  have  in  the  season  just  passed  (January 
nth)  been  dispersed  under  the  auctioneer's  ham- 
mer at  the  American  Art  Association-Anderson 
Galleries.  Mr.  Burlingham  himself  doubtless 
placed  more  value  on  his  Lamb- 
din  Lincoln  and  his  Bass  Otis 
Jefferson  than  on  some  of  the 
portraits  for  which  a  greater  ap- 
preciation was  shown  when  they 
recently  came  into  the  sale  room. 
There  was,  as  an  example,  the 
fine  portrayal  of  Nathaniel  Ro- 
chester by  John  James  Audu- 
bon, which  reveals  the  creator  of 
the  Birds  of  America  in  his  lesser- 
known  role  of  portrait  painter. 
This  was  acquired  at  the  sale  by 
the  collector,  Mr.  Chester  Dale, 
who  very  considerately  permitted 


Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Watson  of  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  to 
purchase  it  from 
him  at  the  price 
he  gave  for  it  in 
order  that  it  might 
be  presented  to 
the  University  of 
Rochester.  Like 
many  paintings  in 
Mr.  Burlingham's 
collection,  it  had 
long  remained  in       mrs.  governor  clinton  :   minia- 
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the  family  01  the 
sitter  ;     it  is   rare 

indeed  to  find  in  one  group  so  many  paintings 
of  such  indisputable  provenance.  The  Audubon 
portrait  was  originally  in  the  possession  of  John 
Rochester  of  Cople  Parish,  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  brother  of  Nathaniel  Roches- 
ter. The  latter  was  born  in  that  county  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1752.  The  portrait  later  belonged  to 
the  daughter  of  the  original  owner,  Artemesia 
Rochester  Logan,  who  left  it  to  her  daughter, 
Miss  Emily  Jane  Logan  of  Boyle  County,  Ken- 
tucky, from  whom  it  was  acquired.  Nathaniel 
Rochester  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Provincial  Convention  after 
removing  to  North  Carolina,  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and 
in  1808  and  1816  a  presidential 
elector.  He  was  at  one  time  in 
business  with  Colonel  Thomas 
Hart,  the  father-in-law  of  Henry 
Clay,  and  James  Brown,  after- 
wards Minister  to  France.  After 
a  residence  in  Maryland,  as  the 
first  president  of  the  bank  in 
Hagerstown,  he  removed  to  New 
York  State,  where  he  founded  the 
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president  of  its  bank  in  1824.     He  died  in  1 83 1 . 

A  remarkable  character  was  John  Audubon. 
Portraits  by  this  artist  are  by  no  means  un- 
known, but  they  have  received  scant)  attention. 
Some  of  them  merit  this,  but  others  are  remark- 
ably fine  and  this  is  one  of  the  best.  That  strange, 
erratic  figure  which  Audubon  described  in  the 
autobiographical  notes  to  the  Birds  of  America  in 
Edinburgh  in  1831  is  hardly  one  who  could  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  the  practical  field  of  por- 
traiture. This  deeply  artistic  being  who  lived  in 
an  almost  continuous 
state  of  "  frenzy  and 
ecstasy,"  as  he  says, 
with  which  he  con- 
templated nature,  was 
not  one  who  could 
adapt  himself  to  the 
mundane  role  of  por- 
trait painter.  In  a 
brief  contact  with 
Sully  in  Philadelphia, 
he  is  known  to  have 
attempted  a  few  por- 
traits as  a  means  of 
livelihood,  although 
he  evidently  was  not, 
at  that  time,  in  want 
nor  pressed  for  money. 

His  French  father 
had  launched  him  to 
some  extent,  with  a 
home  in  Pennsylvania 
where  he  lived  for 
some  years.  He  was 
away  from  home  for 
long  intervals,  roving 
through  the  woods  of 
Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
and  almost  every  state 
east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  make  the 
drawings  which  won  him  the  fame  and  patron- 
age in  Europe  that  America  had  failed  to  bestow. 
Dunlap  speaks  very  contemptuously  of  him,  but 
for  the  most  part  he  was  ignored  rather  than 
criticised.  In  the  portrait  of  the  elderly  Nathan- 
iel Rochester,  there  is  seen  the  scientific  pre- 
cision of  his  work  as  a  naturalist  and  it  is 
almost  as  objective.  A  shrewd,  tight-lipped,  in- 
telligent man  is  portrayed  with  a  truthfulness 
to  American  type  which  would  justify  the 
placing  of  the  picture,  even  if  the  subject  were 
anonymous,  in  such  a  collection.  Here  is  one 
of  the  founders  of  federal  America,  and  his  name 
was  legion.      He  existed   everywhere  along    the 
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westward-moving  urban  frontier,  which  lie  helped 
to  extend  ever  further  and  further  westward. 

Another  excellent  portrait  in  the  collection  was 
an  early  Copley,  a  portrait  of  the  Massachusetts 
merchant,  James  Tillcy.  This  little  picture,  on 
copper,  measuring  1 4 J  x  10 .1  inches,  achieved 
the  highest  price  of  the  sale  ($3,100).  The  artist 
was  only  twenty,  but  he  was  already  a  recognised 
painter  in  Boston,  having  inaugurated  his  career 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  with  the  portrait,  which  he 
also    engraved,  of  the    Rev.   William  Walsteed. 

Copley  had  learned 
much  from  his  step- 
lather,  Peter  Pelham 
the  engraver,  before 
his  death  took  place 
when  Copley  was  only 
fourteen  years  old.  In 
his  earlier  portraits  the 
drawing  is  clear  and 
competent  as  a  result 
of  this  early  training 
and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  costumes 
have  the  "  bent  tin  " 
look  of  which  Rey- 
nolds complained  in 
another  American 
painter,  the  portraits 
of  this  period  are  to 
be  preferred  to  the 
more  elaborate  and 
theatrical  productions 
of  his  London  years. 
The  subject,  who  was 
an  ancestor  of  Mr. 
Burlingham,  was  born 
in  1  707  in  Boston  and 
lived  in  New  London. 
His  uncle,  William 
Tilley,  a  Boston  rope- 
maker,  bequeathed  to 
him  in  his  will  fifty  pounds  and  "  my  rope  walk  in 
Boston,"  which  was  south  of  Milk  Street  and  is 
thought  to  be  the  one  represented  in  the  picture. 
The  painting  has  passed  through  the  collections 
of  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  Arthur  Meeker  of  Chicago, 
and  Charles  Henry  Hart,  the  authority  on 
American  painting.  Originally  it  was  in  the  col- 
lection of  William  Coleman,  first  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  who  died  in  1829,  and 
thence  passed  to  two  later  members  of  his  fam- 
ily. It  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Clarence  Deardon. 
In  a  small  group  of  miniatures  one  of  really 
exceptional  charm  was  that  of  the  botanist, 
Constantine    Samuel     Rafinesque,     by    William 
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Birch.  The  dark  blue  coat  and  grey  trousers,  the 
mauve  background  and  suggestion  of  a  garden 
setting,  with  a  stepped  row  of  green  flower-pots 
with  red  and  yellow  flowers  at  the  right,  make 
an  unusually  rich  composition  for  a  miniature. 
William  Birch,  an  Englishman  who  made  a  con- 
siderable reputation  with  his  enamel  miniatures 
before  coming  to  America — he  was  employed 
by  Reynolds  to  make  miniatures  after  his  por- 
traits— settled  in  Philadelphia  and  did  a  fairly 
prosperous  business.  He  also  engraved  his  Country 
Seats  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  which  is 
a  pertinent  reflection  of 
the  domestic  ideals  of  the 
more  wealthy  American  of 
the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  Rafmesque,  who 
was  born  near  Con- 
stantinople and  named  in 
honour  of  that  city,  was 
the  son  of  a  French  mer- 
chant. In  1802  he  settled 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  became  professor  of 
botany  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky.  He  trav- 
elled, lectured  and  trans- 
lated a  number  of  works 
on  botany  and  zoology 
into  English.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia.  The  min- 
iature belonged  to  his  as- 
sociate, Jacob  Schieffelin, 
and  came  down  in  his 
family,  the  last  owner 
being  Effingham  Schieffe- 
lin of  New  York,  in  whose 
collection  a  number  of 
objects  which  were  part 
of  the  Burlingham  col- 
lection had  their  source. 

One  pair  of  miniatures  of  Governor  George 
Clinton  and  his  wife  were  always  ascribed  by 
their  late  owner  to  Charles  Willson  Peale,  chiefly 
on  the  evidence  to  that  effect,  of  an  old  slip  of 
paper  contained  between  the  two  miniatures, 
which  are  set  back  to  back.  They  do  not  sug- 
gest the  work  of  the  elder  Pcale,  even  though  they 
are  painted  in  the  rather  rough  stipple  characteris- 
tic of  his  style.  But  he  was  generally  much  more 
successful  with  his  portraits  of  men.  Further,  he 
did  not  produce  many  miniatures  after  1 786,  but 
made  his  prices  so  high  that  he  hoped  they  would 
be  prohibitive  in  order  to  turn  his  patronage  over 
to  his  younger  brother,  James,  and  thus  have  time 
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to  devote  himself  to  his  chief  interest,  his  museum, 
in  which  the  fine  arts  and  natural  history  were 
so  incongruously  mingled.  (See  Harry  Wehle's 
American  Miniatures  1750-1850,  page  20.)  With 
greater  probability  we  may  assign  this  pair  of 
miniatures  to  the  hand  of  James,  the  portrait  of 
the  Governor  aiding  in  this  assumption,  since 
almost  all  of  James  Peale's  rather  weak  men  have 
the  mouth  curved  up  at  the  corners  in  a  set 
smile  as  Governor  Clinton  has.  Clinton  died  in 
1 81 2  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  and  as  he  looks 
about  fifty  in  the  minia- 
ture, a  date  of  twenty 
years  earlier  would  take 
them  out  of  Charles  Will- 
son  Peale's  activity.  The 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Clinton  is 
aided  by  a  distinguished 
looking  ruched  mob  cap. 
The  portrait  of  Colonel 
Abraham  de  Peyster  by 
Evert  Duyckinck  3rd 
(1677-1727),  which  was 
acquired  by  a  present 
member  of  the  family, 
Mr.  G.  L.  de  Peyster, 
brought  the  second  high- 
est price  in  the  sale.  It 
has  greater  strength  than 
many  of  the  works  of 
the  numerous  Duyckinck 
family.  Abraham  de  Pey- 
ster, Mayor  of  New  York, 
was  born  in  that  city  in 
1658.  He  later  became 
chief  justice  of  the  prov- 
ince and  president  of  the 
King's  Council,  and  acted 
as  governor.  He  was  trea- 
surer of  the  provinces  of 
New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey. In  addition  to  an 
active  public  life  he  found  time  to  amass  a  con- 
siderable fortune  and  to  practise  philanthropy. 
Among  his  gifts  to  the  city  of  New  York  was  the 
land  on  which  the  United  States  Sub-Treasury 
(the  old  Customs  House)  now  stands  in  Wall 
Street.  The  painting  belonged  originally  to  the 
sitter's  brother,  Captain  Johannes  de  Peyster,  and 
after  descending  through  four  generations  of 
direct  descendants  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
relation  by  marriage,  in  whose  family  it  remained 
for  three  generations  more. 

A  little  over  half  a  century  later  another  New 
York  governor,  Sir  Henry  Moore,  was  painted  by 
John    Mare,    a   rare,    if   rather    undistinguished 
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painter,  by  whom  four  subjects  arc  recorded  in  Fielding. 
It  comes  from  the  family  of  the  sister  of  Sir  Henry  Moore, 
Susanna  Moore  Smyth,  the  last  owner  being  her  great 
granddaughter.  Sir  Henry  Moore  was  himself  a  Colonial, 
although  he  was  not  a  native  of  the  Continent  of  North 
America.  He  was  born  at  Jamaica  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1 713,  and  became  governor  of  the  island  in  1756.  When 
he  arrived  in  New  York  in  1765  to  take  up  his  new  duties 
he  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  people  by  dismantling  the 
fort  and  suspending  his  power  to  execute  the  Stamp  Act. 
He  died  in  1769,  and  is  yet  remembered  for  his  tolerance. 

Two  portraits  of  Henry  Clay  include  a  hall'  length  by 
Chester  Harding  and  a  full  length  by  John  Neagle. 
There  w'ere  also  the  Bass  Otis  Jefferson  and  James  Lambdin's 
Lincoln,  all  of  greater  interest  for  their  subjects  than  as 
portraiture  ;  although  the  Lambdin  has  a  certain  com- 
petence, and  as  it  was  painted  from  life  in  Washington  in 
March  1863,  has  a  certain  documentary  importance,  all 
the  greatness  of  the  subject  is  missing  from  the  portrait. 

Inman's    portrait  of   the  actor  James  William  Wallack, 
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owner  of  Wallack's  Theatre  in  New 
York,  is  rather  more  provincial  than  is 
usual  with  Inman,  but  has  undoubted 
charm.  Dunlap's  Joel  Barlow,  the  father 
of  American  art-history,  is  a  painting 
of  a  patriot  who  was  also  a  poet.  Bar- 
low, the  author  of  the  Vision  of  Columbus 
and  the  mock  heroic  Hasty  Pudding,  was 
also,  as  a  Girondist,  a  contributor  to 
the  political  literature  of  the  day  in 
France.  His  Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders 
was  proscribed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. He  was  sent  as  Minister  to 
France,  and  being  summoned  by  Napo- 
leon to  Vilna  in  Poland,  shared  in  the 
French  retreat  in  1812  and  suffered  hard- 
ships, as  the  result  of  which  he  died  at 
Zarnowiec  towards  the  end  of  that  year. 

Samuel  Griswald  Goodrich,  who  was 
better  known  as  "  Peter  Parley,"  the 
pseudonym  under  which  he  wrote  a 
series  of  books  while  he  was  consul  in 
Paris  from  1851  to  1855,  was  painted  by 
Rembrandt  Peale  in  a  portrait  which 
shows  Charles  Willson  Peale's  less  gifted 
son  in  his  better  manner.  It  comes  from 
the  collection  of  William  Milne  Grinnell 
of  New  York,  who  purchased  it  from 
the  Peale  Museum  sale  in  Philadelphia. 

No  account  of  the  historical  portraits 
of  the  Burlingham  collection  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  three  por- 
trait sculptures  which  were  sold  earlier 
in   the  season  with  the   furniture  collec- 
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tion,  on  November  gth,  ioth,  and  nth, 
1933.  Two  small  alabasters,  each  10  inches 
in  height,  of  Washington  and  Franklin 
were  by  that  excellent  artist,  Joseph 
Wright,  the  son  of  the  spectacular  Mrs. 
Patience  Wright,  who  enjoyed  so  much 
prestige  with  her  wax  portraits  in  Lon- 
don. Trained  in  England,  he  was  both 
sculptor  and  painter,  and  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  Washington  himself  pre- 
ferred the  portraits  of  him  painted 
by  Wright  above  all  others.  The  pro- 
file (of  which  a  very  good  example  is  in 
the  Cleveland  Museum)  which  was 
painted  in  1783,  while  Washington 
was  still  in  active  command  of  the  army, 
has  an  interest  that  the  presidential, 
and  later,  portraits  can  hardly  rival. 
Wright's  portraits  were  also  popular 
favourites  until  they  were  eclipsed 
by  Stuart's,  which  have  remained  in 
favour  and  made  the  price  records  ever 
since.  The  little  alabaster  of  the  Bur- 
lingham  collection  and  another  bust 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Francis  P. 
Garvan  were  done  in  preparation  for 
the  large  bust  which  was  ordered  by 
Congress,  for  which  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  dated  April  6th,  1785,  au- 
thorising "  That  His  Excellency  the 
President  draw  an  order  on  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
Joseph  Wright  for  233  1/3  dolls,  it  being 
the  sum  charged  by  him  for  modelling 


and  completing  the  said  Bust."  The  smaller  studies,  done 
in  1784,  a  year  before  those  of  Houdon,  are  the  earliest 
sculptures  we  have  of  Washington.  The  young  sculptor, 
newly  arrived  from  Paris,  approached  the  General  with 
letters  of  introduction  from  Franklin,  of  whom  he  had 
painted  at  least  three  portraits  (there  were  that  many  in 
the  collection  of  the  London  wine  merchant  Caleb  White- 
foord).  The  small  alabaster  bust  of  Franklin  and  the 
Washington  form  a  pair  of  exceptional  importance  and 
interest  ;  they  are  now  together  in  the  possession  of  the 
Philadelphia  collector  who  purchased  them  in  the  sale  of 
last  November.  They  have  remained  unseparated  since 
the  time  they  were  executed,  both  having  been  purchased 
from  the  sculptor  by  Hannah  Lawrence  Schieffelin  and 
preserved  in  her  family  until  recent  times. 

A  third  sculpture  of  importance  was  the  Lincoln  by 
Thomas  D.  Jones,  a  bronze  bust  (20 \  inches  in  height) 
which  is  dated  1864,  an<^  was  done  from  life,  four  years 
after  the  marble  bust  by  him  which  has  since  disappeared. 
It  has  now  passed  into  a  prominent  American  collection. 
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DURING  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  in  England,  lacquer  furniture 
was  called  Japan  furniture.  The  term 
"Japan"  was  applied  to  both  Oriental  and 
English  furniture,  the  former  being  also  designated 
as  "  Indian  "  or  "  India  "  and  sometimes  "  right 
Indian."  The  expressions  "  fine  Japan  "  and 
"  right  Japan  "  were  also  used,  in  this  period,  to 
describe  Japanese  lacquer  furniture  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  made  in  China  which  was  termed 
"  Indian  "  ;  the  designation  "  Indian  "  being,  as 
I  have  previous- 
ly explained,  a 
generic  termem- 
ployed  to  denote 
all  things  that 
came  from  the 
East.  Another 
term  applied  to 
lacquer  furniture 
was  "right  Geran 
lacker'd."  The 
meaning  of  the 
word  "  Geran  " 
I  unfortunately 
have  not  been 
able  to  discover, 
but  it  suggests 
the  name  of  a 
town  or  province 
in  which  this 
particular  type 
of  lacquer  was, at 
one  time,  made. 
Oriental  lac- 
quer furniture 
was  of  two  cate- 
gories^—  Chinese 
and  Japanese. 
There  is  also  a 
third    type    of 
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lacquered  furniture  which  was  made  in  India. 
This  last-mentioned  variety  does  not,  however, 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  as  I  am  not 
considering  the  native  furniture  of  the  East,  but 
only  that,  of  designs  based  on  English  models,, 
which  was  expressly  made  for  export  to  England  ; 
for  example,  the  chair  (No.  v.),  or  the  "  harle-J 
quin  "  table  (Nos.  vii.  and  viii.) .  This  type  ofl 
Anglo-Oriental  furniture  may  be  dated,  approxi- 
mately, from  the  period,  1680  to  1740. 

A  description  of  Indian  lacquered  furniture  is' 

given  in  John 
Huyghen  Van 
Linschoten's 
Voyage  to  the  East 
Indies,  a  work 
which  was  trans-j 
lated  from  the 
Dutch  in  1598. 
The  author! 
mentions  that 
"  at  Goa  is  sold 
all  sortes  of  bed- 
steedes,  stoole< 
and  such  like 
stuffe,  very  cunj 
11  i  ugly  covered 
over  with  Lacke. 
most  pleasant  tc 
behold  and  they 
can  turn  th< 
lacke  into  an) 
colour  that  you! 
will  desire."  Ir; 
desc  ribing 
"  Lacke,"  o  i 
"  hard  Waxe,' 
Linschoten 
states  that,  ir 
India,  they  treai 
with     lacquei! 
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various  articles,  and,  in  describing  these,  says  : 

Bedsteddes,  Chaires,  stooles,  etc.  and  all  their  turned 
iwoodworke,  which  is  wonderful  common  and  much  used 
throughout  all  India  :  the  fayrest  workemanshippe  thereof 
commeth  from  China,  as  it  may  be  seene  by  all  things  that 
come  from  thence,  as  desks,  Targets,  Tables,  Cubbordes, 
Boxes  and  a  thousand  such  like  things,  that  are  all  covered 
and  wrought  with  Lac  of  all  colours  and  fashions. 

So  far  as  I  can  find,  there  is  no  contemporary- 
evidence  that  Indian  lacquered  furniture  was 
made  specially  for  the  English  market.  The 
Indian  lacquer  was  entirely  unlike  the  Chinese  or 
Japanese  which  was  decorated  with 
designs  of  figures,  flowers,  trees  and 
landscapes.  It  was  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  transparent  varnish  to 
which  colour  was  sometimes  added. 

One  of  the  first  places  in  which 
this  Anglo-Oriental  lacquer  furni- 
ture was  made  was  in  the  then  king- 
dom of  Tonkin.  I  quoted,  in  my 
previous  article,  from  a  letter  written 
sin  1684  by  the  East  India  Company 
to  their  Chief  and  Factor  at  Tonkin 
with  regard  to  the  lacquering  of 
pieces  of  furniture  sent  from  Eng- 
land. The  last  paragraph  of  that 
letter  mentions  that  the  Company 
have  "  observed  the  guilding  of  such 
wooden  wares  is  as  Strongly  and 
cheaply  performed  at  Tonqueen  as 
in  any  place." 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  trade 
in  Tonkinese  lacquer  was  of  long 
duration,  as  six  years  later  the  East 
India  Company  requested  their 
Chief  and  Council   at  Tonkin   to  : 


make  it  your  busyness  effectually  to  dispose 
of  all  our  Goods  which  you  have  now  lying 
by  you,  and  to  convert  them  into  better 
Pelongs  than  you  sent  us  last  and  other 
accustomary  measured  goods  of  that  place, 
for  your  Lacquer'd  Ware  its  so  slight  and 
naught  and  of  such  low  Esteem  here,  that  it 
will  not  defray  y1'  Charges  of  ye  ffreights. 

Under  the  date  of  February  18th, 
1 69 1,  there  is  the  following  passage 
in  a  further  letter  from  the  Company 
to  their  Chief  and  Council  at  Ton- 
kin, again  complaining  of  the  quality. 

And  we  hope  you  are  so  faithfull  to  our 
Interest  that  you  will  not  loyter  away  thro' 
Vacant  time  you  have,  but  improve  it  to  the 
Company's  most  advantage  by  providing 
better  and  cheaper  Goods  than  you  sent 
home  last  by  Cap1.  Pool  Wcl'  turn'd  to  a 


very  discouraging  Accf.  and  your  lacquered  Ware  especially 
is  of  little  or  no  value  not  worth  the  freight  being  abund- 
antly out  done  by  what  we  receive  from  China. 

From  which  it  is  plain  that  the  Company  point 
out  that  Chinese  lacquer  furniture  was  regarded 
in  1 69 1  as  having  a  greater  selling  value  in  Eng- 
land than  the  lacquer  furniture  of  Tonkin. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  opinion  of  Captain 
William  Dampier  who  furnishes  a  very  full  de- 
scription of  Tonkin,  and  includes  a  reference  to 
the  lacquered  furniture  made  there,  in  his  book 
A  New  Voyage  round  the  World  (1688).     He  writes  : 
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The  lacker'd  Ware  that   is  made  hove   is   not    inferior 
to  am    but   that    of  Japan   only,  which   is  esteemed  the 
best   in  the  World;    probably  because  the  Japan   W 
is  much  better  than  tins  at    [onquin.  for  there  seems  not 
any   considerable   Difference   in   the   Taint   or   Varnish. 

Captain  Dampier  also  mentions  that  "The  Pro- 
duet  of  this  Province     Tonkin    is  chief!)   1  • 

In  his  Compleat  History  of  the  Empii  China 
second  edition,  1739  ,  Lewis  le  Comte,  alter 
devoting  several  paragraphs  to  .1  description  ol 
lacquering  and  varnishing,  mentions  that  "  there 
arc  very  pretty  curious  cabinets  at  lunikim  : 
but  what  arc  brought  to  us  from  Japan^are 
herein  no  \\a\  interior  to  the  China  work." 
rhere   is  unfortunate!)    a  paucit)    ol  contem- 


-.  s 
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porary  evidence  a-  10  the  centres  or  town-  it 
China  in  which  this  Anglo-Oriental  lacqtiet 
furniture  was  made.  1  have  only  been  able  n 
find  three  extracts  from  tin-  East  ltuha  Company's 

records  which  refer  to  the  purchase  o[~  lacquei 
ware  in  this  connection,  and  these  only  relate 
to  two  places,  Amov  and  Canton.  The  earliest 
reference,  which  is  dated  July  _ynd.  160;.  mulct 
the  heading  of  a  "  List  of  goods  proper  n 
vested  on  the    -hip    Nassau    at    Amov." 

Two  hundred  Lacker'd  Boards  finely  lackered  on  boti 
sides  for  screens  or  parcelling  rooms  and  any  sort  ot  tint 
Lackered  Ware  that  vs. ill  lye  dose,  and  von  think  will  pav 
the  ffreight  and  all  other  charges,  one  third  of  them  al| 
richly  double  gill  w':  Gold.  The  boards  must  be  dn 
wood,  and  to  that  end,  we  have  sent  with  you  too  De^j 
dn  and  the  finest  we  think  for  this  purpose  to  be  lackeretl 
rough  or  smooth  as  shall  be  found  best. 

Another  reference  to  hoards,  specifying  the  de- 
sired thickness  and  that  they  should  be  lacquere< 
on    both   sides,   occurs    in    the    Comp 

Ship    Trun 

I         ■     if,    (  '■';;■•;„•.    J~    OctobtT    ibQJ-     1 

What  tonnage  will  yet  remain  to  be  completed  you  ma' 
partly  supply,  with  some  more  boards,  of  a  sufficient  thick 

ss      of  an  Inch  or  thereabouts  lacquered  on  both  si(     5 
for  screens  or  Pannells  to  be  done  by  the  best  Artists  aiu 
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of  the  finest  Lacker  and  works  procurable,  or  else  none 
at  all.   .   .   . 

In  supplementary  instructions,  the  same  vessel  is 
ordered  to  bring  back  from  Amoy  "  ioo  Large 
boards  finely  lacquered  on  both  sides  for  Pannells 
of  Rooms,"  together  with  "500  Hand  Skreens." 
The  only  reference  to  Canton,  that  I  have  so 
far  been  able  to  trace,  is  under  the  date  of 
January  28th,   1701,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

List  of  goods  proper  to  be  provided  at  Canton  by  the 
Supra  Cargoes  of  ye  Fleet  Grigot. 

Lacquer'd  Wares  payes  here  Custom  above  30%  on  the 
gross  Sale  at  the  Candle,  and  it  is  besides  very  bulky,  so  that 
you  must  bring  none  Except  very  good  and  cheap  and  then 
but  little. 

From  these  instructions,  it  is  evident  that  only 
lacquer  panels,  screens  and  lacquer  ware  are  re- 
ferred to.  But  it  can  be  presumed  that  Anglo- 
Oriental  furniture  was  also  made  at  these  two 
centres,  Amoy  and  Canton,  for  export  to  England. 

That  Japanese  lacquer  furniture  was  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  in  Europe  during  the  late 
seventeenth  and  throughout  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, is  shown  by  the  following  quotation  from 
The  History  of  Japan  by  Engelbertus  Kaempfeer, 
M.D.,  which  was  published  in  London  in  1727  : 


All  their  [the  Japanese]  varnish  or  japan'd  household 
goods  are  surprizingly  fine.  The  Chinese  and  Tonquinese, 
with  all  their  care  and  industry,  never  came  up  to  that  skill 
and  dexterity,  which  the  Japanese  have  in  the  composition 
of  their  varnish,  as  well  as  in  laying  of  it  on. 

There  are  other  references  proving  that  it  was 
also  imported  into  Europe  in  appreciable  quanti- 
ties, the  following  being  from  A  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels  ( 1 704)  : 

Of  Japan  enough  was  said  when  first  discov'd  by  the 
Portugueses.  .  .  .  For  other  Commodities  .  .  .  and  the 
most  excellent  Varnish  in  the  World,  commonly  called 
Japan,  whereof  abundance  of  Cabinets,  Tables,  and  many 
other  things  are  brought  into  Europe. 

Most  of  the  lacquered  furniture  from  Japan 
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which  was  shipped  direct  to  Europe  must  have 
been  imported  by  the  Dutch,  and  not  by  the 
English,  as  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century 
that  the  East  India  Company,  alter  several  un- 
successful attempts,  were  permitted  to  open  up 
any  direct  trade  between  Japan  and  England. 
"  Right  Japan  "  lacquer  therefore  reached  Eng- 
land either  via  Holland  or  by  way  of  China  ;  the 
East  India  Company  giving  orders  to  their 
Chinese  agents  to  buy  Japanese  lacquer  furniture, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Company's  Instructions  to  the  ship  Trumball 
Galley  bound  for  Amoy,  previously  referred  to  : 

If  any  fine  Lacquer  of  right  Japan  Cabinetts  or  Skreens 
to  be  had  you  may  bring  some  Batavia. 

All  sorts  of  usefull  things  in  fine  Japan  Lacquer  but  bring 
little  or  no  ordinary  Lacquer  ware. 

The  reference  to  the  Dutch  possession  of  Batavia 
in  the  East  Indies  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it 
would  certainly  appear  that  the  instructions  meant 
that  Japanese  cabinets  and  screens  were   to  be 
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obtained  from  Batavia  whence  they  had  been 
shipped  from  Japan  by  the  Dutch. 

Any  pieces  of  Japanese  lacquer  furniture  that 
arc  extant  to-day  in  England,  dating  from  1680  to 
1740,  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  cither 
cabinets,  chests  or  screens.  The  cabinets  were 
similar  in  type  to  the  line-  example  belonging  to 
Lord  Plender  which  was  illustrated  in  the  May 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  these  cabinets  were  made  especially 
for  the  European  market,  and  we  know  that 
they  were  in  common  use  in  Japan  where  they 
stood  on  the  floor,  whereas  when  imported  into 
England  they  were  mounted  on  English-made 
stands.  Many  of  these  imported  Japanese  cabinets 
still  possess  a  small  shaped  plinth  which  is 
evidence  that  they  were  never  originally  intended 
to  be  mounted  on  a  stand  ;  for  example,  see  No.  i. 

In  providing  a  description  of  the  Chinese 
process  of  lacquering  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote-  the  following  passages  from  Captain 
William  Dampier's  book  describing  his  voyages  : 


There  is  a  Tree  called  by  the  Natives 
Pone,  chiefly  used  for  making  Cabinets,  or 
other  Wares  to  be  lackred.  This  is  a  soft 
Sort  of  Wood,  not  much  unlike  Fir,  but  not 
so  serviceable. 

The  Lack  of  Tonquin  is  a  Sort  of  Gummy 
Juice,  which  drains  out  of  the  Bodies  or 
Limbs  of  Trees.  The  natural  Colour  is 
white,  and  in  Substance  thick  like  Cream  : .  .  . 

The  C Cabinets,  Desks,  or  any  Sort  qf 
Frames  to  be  Lackered,  are  made  of  Fir, 
or  Pone-Tree  :  but  the  Joyners  in  this 
Country  may  not  compare  Work  with  that 
which  the  Europeans  make  ;  and  in  laying 
on  the  Lack  upon  good  or  fine  joyned  work, 
they  frequently  spoil  the  joynts,  edges,  or 
(oiiiers  of  Drawers  of  Cabinets  :  Besides, 
our  fashions  of  Utensils  differ  mightily  from 
theirs,  and  for  that  reason  Captain  Pool,  in 
his  Second  Voyage  to  the  Country,  brought 
an  ingenious  Joyner  with  him  to  make 
Fashionable  Commodities  to  be  lackered 
here,  as  also  Deal-boards,  which  are  much 
better  than  the  Pone-wood  of  this  Country. 

The  Labourers  at  this  Trade  can  work 
only  in  the  dry  Season,  or  when  the  drying 
North  Winds  blow  ;  for  as  they  lay  several 
Coats  of  Lack,  one  on  another,  so  these 
must  all  have  time  to  be  thoroughly  dry, 
before  an  outer  Coat  can  be  laid  on  the 
former.  It  grows  blackish  on  itself,  when 
exposed  to  the  Air  ;  but  the  Colour  is 
heightened  by  Oil  and  other  ingredients 
mixt  with  it.  When  the  outside  coat  is  dry, 
they  polish  it  to  bring  it  to  a  gloss.  This  is 
done  chiefly  by  often  rubbing  it  with  the 
ball  or  Palm  of  their  Hands.  They  can 
make  the  Lack  of  any  colour.   .   .   . 

Dampicr  makes  no  mention  of  the 
decoration,    but    le    Comte    in    his 
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Compleat  History  of  the  Empire  of  China, 
referred  to  above,   writes  that  : 

When  the  work  is  dry,  they  paint  upon  it 
several  figures  in  gold,  silver  or  any  other 
colour  ;  they  go  over  that  again,  if  they 
please,  with  a  slight  touch  of  varnish,  to 
give  them  a  lustre,  and  the  better  to  pre- 
serve them. 

Chinese  lacquer  varies  very  much 
in  quality.  Under  the  category  of 
Chinese  lacquer  must  be  included 
the  Tonkinese  variety,  because,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  impossible  to  say 
to  what  extent  these  two  types  differ. 
All  we  know,  from  the  East  India 
Company's  records,  is  that  the  latter 
variety  was  of  inferior  quality,  and, 
owing  to  this,  it  is  probable  that  its 
import  into  England  ceased  just  after 
the  turn  of  the  century  ;  but  even 
on  this  point  there  is  no  definite 
contemporary  evidence.  Lacquer 
work  of  an  inferior  quality  displays 
coarseness  in  the  drawing  and  in 
the  execution  of  the  decoration  and 
shows  lack  of  skilful  workmanship — 
as  may  be  observed  by  comparing 
the  Chinese  examples  shown  here, 
with  the  Japanese  cabinet  which  was 
illustrated  in  Part  I.  of  this  article. 

In  poor  quality  Chinese  pieces,  the 
drawers  were  treated  either  with  a 
brown  varnish  or  a  black  or  red  stain.  In 
a  good  quality  example,  they  were  coated 
inside  and  out  with  black  lacquer  of  a  high 
lustre.  The  wood  from  which  this  Chinese 
lacquer  furniture  is  made,  and  which  Dampier 
calls  pone-wood,  is  a  soft  white  wood,  the 
texture  of  which  is  especially  suitable  for  the 
adhesion  of  the  lacquer.  This  wood  cannot  with- 
stand hard  wear,  as  is  seen  by  the  much  worn 
outer  surfaces  of  the  drawer  linings  of  some  of 
these  Chinese  lacquer  pieces.  In  an  English- 
made  lacquer  piece  the  drawer  linings  are  usually 
of  oak,  stained  black  or  painted  red.  English 
pieces  of  good  quality  will  also  have  the  carcase 
veneered  with  pearwood  which  has  a  smooth  sur- 
face and  makes  an  excellent  ground  for  the 
lacquer.  This  veneer  prevents  the  disfiguring  of 
1  the  lacquer  when  the  joints  of  the  framing  of  the 
doors  open  through  the  shrinkage  of  the  wood. 
And  the  doors  of  English  cabinets  are  usually 
found  to  have  a  split  down  the  middle  owing  to 
the  shrinkage  of  the  veneer. 

Drawer   linings   of  Chinese    pieces   were   very 
roughly  finished,  the  drawer  bottoms  being  badly 
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fitted,  and  the  edges  of  the  wood  left  in  a  rough 
state.  In  better  quality  pieces,  these  defects 
were  to  some  extent  hidden  by  the  coating  of  the 
lacquer.  The  dovetailing  is  coarse  and  can  in 
no  way  compare  with  even  the  poorest  quality 
English  work.  A  peculiarity  of  a  Chinese  drawer 
is  that  the  bottom  is  held  in  position  by  small 
wooden  pegs  inserted  through  the  drawer  sides 
or  drawer  bottom.  In  English  drawers,  a  rabbet 
was  cut  in  the  drawer  sides  for  the  reception  of 
the  bottom  which  was  held  in  position  by  pins. 

Chinese  lacquer  had  a  hard  lustrous  surface, 
whilst  the  English  imitation  was  soft  and  often  so 
thinly  applied  that  the  grain  of  the  veneer,  or  of 
the  carcase  wood,  if  the  piece  was  not  veneered, 
invariably  showed  through  the  paint  of  the  back- 
ground. The  Oriental  furniture,  on  the  contrary, 
received  so  many  coats  of  lacquer  that  they 
formed  a  thick  covering  to  the  surface  of  the  wood. 

One  distinctly  different  variety  of  Chinese  lac- 
quer is  that  which  is  known  as  incised  lacquer. 
The  design  is  cut  into  the  ground  and  afterwards 
coloured.  This  special  type  of  lacquer  work  was 
particularly   favoured    by    the    Chinese    for   the 
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decoration  of  screens.  Cabinets 
are  sometimes  found  decora- 
ted with  it,  two  examples 
being  illustrated  Nos.  i.  and 
x.).  Many  panels  or  boards 
of  this  incised  lacquer  work 
were  imported  into  England. 
The  lacquered  boards  men- 
tioned in  the  references  quoted, 
were,  I  think,  decorated  with 

this  type  of  lacquer.  They  were  utilised  by  the 
English  cabinet  maker  for  the  decoration  of 
cabinets,  table  tops  and  mirror  frames,  and  for 
the  panelling  of  rooms.  When  these  panels  were 
cut,  it  was  not  possible  to  preserve  the  complete- 
ness of  the  design.  An  example  of  an  English 
wardrobe  decorated 
with  incised  lacquer 
panels  is  illustrated 
(No.  ii.).  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  design 
of  the  lacquer  has 
been  cut  through 
and  that  neither  on 
the  door  panels  nor 
on  the  sides  is  the 
pattern  complete.  In 
Stalker  and  Parker's 
book  entitled  A 
Treatise  of  Japanning 
and  Yarn i s h i n g 
(1688),  the  authors 
mention  the  custom 
of  dec  orating  furni- 
ture in  this  manner  : 

I  think  no  person 
is  fond  of  it,  or  gives 
it  house-room,  except 
some  who  have  made 
new  Cabinets  out  of 
old  Skreens.  And  from 
that  large  old  piece,  by 
the  help  of  a  Joyner, 
make  little  ones,  such  as 
Stands  or  Tables,  but 
never  consider  the  situ- 
1  their  figures  :  so 
that  in  these  things  so 
torn  and  hacked  to  joint 
a  new  fancie,  you  may 
observe  the  finest  hodg- 
podg  and  medly  of  Men 
and  Trees  turned  topsie 
turvie.   .   .   . 


This  incised  lac- 
quer was  copied  by 
the  English  japanner 
and   was    known    as 
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"  Bantam- work."*  It  is  said 
that  the  reason  for  this  name 
was  because  the  Oriental 
variet)  came  from  Bantam,  in 
the  Dutch  possession  of  Java. 
II  this  was  the  case,  and  since 
it  is  undoubtedly  Chinese  in 
design,  the  explanation  must 
be  that  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  whose  trade  with 
the  East  was  very  extensive,  brought  Chinesecrafts- 
men  into  their  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  and 
employed  them  in  factories  set  up  by  the  Com- 
pany for  the  making  of  goods  for  export  to  Europe. 
As  a  reference  to  the  cost  of  this  Anglo-Oriental 
lacquer,    the   following  list   of  pieces   imported, 

with  the  prices,  is 
of  interest  : 

Importations  from  Michael- 
mas ifigj  To  Michaelmas 
l6g8  London  From  )  :  E  : 

Indies. 
Cabinetts    Lacquer'd    6 

£12 
(  I n ms  Lacquer'd  £\2  8 
London  Imports  i6g8-i6gg 

E\     India 
Boxes  Dressing  80 

£26-19-6 
Escritores  Lacqd  £3      2 
Skreens  Lacquer'd 

£55-19 
Tea  Tables  161  7 

£206-4 
Trunks  Lacquer'd        20 

£82 

I  am  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Super- 
intendent of Records 
at  the  India  Office, 
who  kindly  searched 
for  and  furnished  the 
quotations  from  the 
records  of  the  East 
India  Company. 
I  also  acknowledge 
my  indebtedness  for 
photographs  of  the 
examples  illustrated 
to  :  Messrs.  M.  Harris 
&  Sons  (Nos.  i.,  ii.,v., 
x.);  G.  C.  Blake,  Esq. 
No.  iii.  ;  Messrs.  J. 
J.  Wolff  (No.  iv.); 
and  the  Kent  Gallery 
(No.  vii.  . 

*  Another  contemporary 
English  name  was  "cutty 
work  lacquer." 
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BILSTON    MEMORIALS 
OF    NELSON 


By    EGAN    MEW 


BILSTON      BOX 
THE      VICTORY 


MANY  Nelson  relics  have 
been  assembled  during  the 
past  hundred  years  and 
several  of  our  museums  and 
numerous  private  collections  have 
been  enriched  with  mementoes 
of  the  most  romantic  and  epoch- 
making  sailor  of  modern  times. 
But  none  of  these  has  quite 
approached,  in  number,  the  in- 
teresting variety  of  enamel  snuff- 
boxes, bonbonnieres  and  small 
pieces  brought  together  by  Sir  Henry  Sutcliffe 
Smith  as  part  of  his  fine  collection  of  Nelsoniana. 
Judging  by  certain  characteristics,  almost  all  of 
this  large  group  would  seem  to  be  the  work  of  the 
factories  of  Bilston.  One  can  only  arrive  at  this 
conclusion  by  comparing  them  with  the  well- 
known  and  authenticated  examples  made  in  this 
town,  because  documentary  evidence  is  sadly 
lacking.  Fortunately,  a  certain  number  of  speci- 
mens have  been  held  by  members  or  connections 
of  the  two  most  famous  Bilston  families  who 
devoted  themselves  to  this  class  of  work,  namely 
the  rival  houses  of  Bickley  and  Beckitt  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  possible  to  suggest  with 
reasonable  certainty  that  these 
interesting  boxes  date  from  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century. 
the  period  of  their  popularity. 
In  arriving  at  this  conclusion, 
both  the  character  of  the  transfer 
printing  on  the  covers  and  the 
quality  of  the  colouring  are  help- 
ful ;  also,  in  many  cases,  the 
brilliant,  plainly  coloured  enamel 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  boxes  is 
of  that  excellent  quality  which  marks  it,  to  the 
student,  as  the  production  of  the  Bickley  family. 
The  metal  work,  too,  is  to  some  extent  helpful, 
for  Bilston  was  well  known  for  its  success  in  this 


COMMEMORATING 
OF      TRAFALGAR 


A      PORTRAIT      OF       NELSON       WITH 
DOVES     BEARING     OLIVE     BRANCHES 


direction,  although  one  must  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  all  the  enamel 
boxes  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
— those  from  Wednesbury,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Wolverhampton — 
were  fitted  after  the  same  fashion. 
Only  during  the  last  thirty  years 
or  so  has  the  importance  of  the 
enamelled  productions  of  Bilston 
and  other  South  Staffordshire  fac- 
tories been  fully  acknowledged. 
Not  so  long  since,  the  label 
"  Battersea  Enamel  "  was  made  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  things,  in  addition  to  the  extremely  in- 
teresting pieces  produced  at  Sir  Theodore  Stephen 
Janssen's  short-lived  works.  But  thanks  to  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham,  Mr.  Gerlad 
Mander,  and  one  or  two  other  indefatigable  in- 
quirers, the  other  enamel  makers,  besides  the,  at 
one  time,  all-embracing  Battersea  people,  are 
now  receiving  their  due  and  over-due  meed  of 
appreciation,  and  being  correctly  classified. 

While  the  years  marking  the  height  of  Nelson's 
fame,  say  from  1780  to  1805,  do  not  exactly 
synchronise  with  the  best  period  of  Bilston's 
production  of  enamels,  they  were, 
at  least,  years  of  considerable  out- 
put. It  was,  of  course,  the  busi- 
ness of  the,  then  famous,  South 
Staffordshire  manufacturers  of 
enamel  boxes  and  bibelots  to 
supply  the  class  of  ware  which  the 
public  wanted  ;  and  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  anything  connected 
with  the  heroic  Nelson  was,  in 
modern  parlance, a  "best-seller." 
As  our  rough  Island  story  goes 
on  and  on,  the  Nelson  tradition 
and  the  Nelson  cult  become  possibly  more  wide- 
spread. And  among  those  who  have  devoted 
much  time  to  the  collection  of  Nelsoniana  few 
have  had  the  enthusiasm  and  the  good  fortune  of 
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The  Connoisseur,  with   which  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


A      DECORATION      COMMEMORATING 
NELSON'S    VICTORY    ON    THE    NILE 


Sir  Henry  Sutcliffe 
Smith.  During 
the  last  forty  years 
he  has  sought  and 
gathered  together 
a  re  m  a  r  k  a  b  1  e 
number  of  such 
objects,  including 
several  hundreds 
of  contemporary 
English  things  re- 
lating to  Lord 
Nelson,  to  Lady  Hamilton,  to  the  Victory,  and  to 
the  famous  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

These  small  enamel  boxes  of  some  130  years  ago 
—many  of  which  one  often  sees  described  as  patch 
boxes,  although  the  vogue  of  the  patch  had  ceased 
to  be  fashionable,  years  before  the  days  of  Nelson 
— were  made  for  the  use  of  the  general  public. 
That  is  to  say,  they  must  inevitably  have  fallen 
into  rough-and-ready  hands  ;  consequently  any 

survivors  to-day,  in 
perfect  condition, 
are  rare.  Among 
the  various  fine  col- 
lections of  eight- 
eenth-century Eng- 
lish enamels  in  the 
London  Museums, 
these  small  boxes 
are  few  indeed.  At 
the  British  Museum, 
which  has  many 
examples  of  late  eighteenth-century  work  of 
almost  the  same  style,  there  is  no  one  specimen  in 
any  way  connected  with  Nelson.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  numerous  enamels,  given  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  G.  Joicey  to  the  London  Museum  which 
are  now  labelled  "  Enamels  made  at  Battersea," 
although  all  the  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  some 
half-dozen,  came  from  the  same  Bilston  factories 
as    the    boxes   we   are   discussing. 

In  the  Schreiber  collection  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, where  the  re- 
markable group 
of  English  ena- 
mels might  be 
expected  to  con- 
tain a  consider- 
able number  of 
examples  dealing 
with  our  subject, 
there  are  only 
two  very  small 
pieces,  cata- 
logued as  medal- 


ONE    OF    THE    DESIGNS    PAIN  I  I  I 
IN    MEMORY  OF   NELSON'S  DEATH 


DEO  IF  \  I  ION      \(  i  OMPANIED      BY      \ 
COI   PL]    I     ON      NELSON'S     VICTORIES 


ONI       01        I  111-      S]  VER  \F      DESIGNS 
l\     HI  INI  lUR    Ol      Nl  I  si  IN'S    VICTl  iR\ 


lions.  ( )ne  gi\  es 
a  portrait,  col- 
1  Miicd  over  trans- 
fer, with  the 
name  Adrn1  Id. 
Nelson,  and  the 
other  shows  a 
transfer  design 
coloured  with 
crimson,  yellow. 
blue,  and  gr<\ 
inscribed  Admiral 

Nelson,  Vanguard  J4  Guns.  August  1st  ijg8.  These 
two  pieces,  each  about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny, 
were,  no  doubt,  originally  the  heads  of  the  screw 
pegs  which  were  much  used  in  the  period  as 
supports  for  wall-mirrors  and  pictures.  They: 
are  quite  similar  in  style  and  were  produced  in! 
Bilston  for  the  same  public  as  the  small  boxes,  of] 
which  a  number  of  examples  are  illustrated  here.: 

In  view  of  the  dearth  of  examples  in  our  public 
collections,  it  is  clear 
that  Sir  Henry's  task 
in  assembling  those 
now  in  his  possession 
must  have  been  an 
arduous  undertak- 
ing. Forty  years  ago, 
when  this  group  be- 
gan to  be  formed,  it 
was,  doubtless,  far 
easier  than  to-day, 
for   English   enamels 

at  that  time  were  not  greatly  sought,  except  by 
such  persevering  collectors  as  Lady  Charlotte 
Schreiber,  Sir  Wollaston  Franks,  and  a  few  other 
forerunners  of  the  army  of  present-day  en- 
thusiasts. Also,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  clever 
imitations  of  these  boxes  have  been  sold  by 
foreign  makers.  The  popularity  of  Nelson  has 
made  these  memorials  of  his  deeds  valuable  in  the 
eyes  of  certain  collectors  and,  therefore,  plenty  of 
manufacturers  of  pseudo-Bilston  boxes  have  been 
ready   to   supply 

the  demand.   But  }m\ 

lo  anyone  with 
a  modicum  of 
experience,  the 
spurious  pieces 
are  easily  distin- 
guished from  the 
genuine    Bilston. 

It  does  not 
pay,  apparently, 
to  put  much  good 
work     into      the         ini.    vktoky   of   the   nile,    1795 


ANOTHER     SYMBOLIC     PICTCRE 
IN    MEMORY   OF  LORD  Ntl  SON 
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ENAMELLED  BOXES-BELIEVED  TO  BE  BILSTON-PAINTED 
WITH  PORTRAITS  OF  LORD  NELSON,  PICTURES  OF  NAVAL 
ENGAGEMENTS  AND  PATRIOTIC  COUPLETS  AND  PHRASES. 
FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  SIR  HENRY  SUTCLIFFE  SMITH 


Bihton  Memorials  of  Nelson 


copies  of  such  small  examples. 
The  result  is  that  the  very  coarse 
quality  of  the  enamel,  the  crudity 
of  the  colouring  and  drawing,  and, 
above  all,  the  complete  failure  to 
reproduce  the  excellent  metal 
work  and  hinges  of  the  original 
boxes  should  remind  any  would- 
be  enthusiast  of  the  warning 
caveat  emptor.  For,  although  the 
originals  were  made  to  appeal  to 
the  general  public,  the  work  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  still  possessed  the 
native  elegance  and  refinement  that  mark  the 
handiwork  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  may  be 
seen  from  the  illustrations,  the  designs  upon  these 
Nelson  boxes  show  considerable  diversity,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  direct  simplicity  of  the  legends 
and  the  mottoes  and  the  gaily  coloured  tops  are 
plainly  intended  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  purchaser,  rather  than  to  his  aesthetic  ideals. 

Portraits  of  the  great  Admiral 
■ — varying  in  degree  of  resemblance 
and  never  remarkably  like  the  best- 
known  paintings  of  him — are  many, 
and  his  more  famous  actions  at  sea 
are  frequently  depicted.  Two  of 
the  Bilston  boxes  shown  on  the 
accompanying  colour  plate  are 
each  decorated  with  Nelson's  por- 
trait, one  bearing  the  inscription 
adml.  nelson,  and  the  other  In 
Memory  of  Adl.  Lord  Nelson  Oct. 
2ist  1805.  When  these  two  por- 
traits are  compared,  it  is  clear  that  the  artist 
who  painted  them  was  but  little  concerned  in 
producing  a  likeness  of  Nelson.  This  applies 
equally  to  the  other  boxes  illustrated,  for  in 
no  instance  does  the  decoration  display  the 
technique  of  a  skilful  draughtsman  or  artist. 
The  chief  object  would  seem  to  have  been  to 
achieve  a  picture  in  brilliant  colours,  those  in  the 
miniature  pictures  being  varied  to  suit  the  other 
decoration    applied     to     the     boxes     themselves. 

Among  those 
shown  here,  five 
are  decorated 
with  a  naval 
battle,  and  each 
is  inscribed  with 
some  phrase  in 
which  the  word 
"Victory"  is  in- 
cluded.     Nelson 

A  BILSTON    ARTIST'S    CONCEPTION  OF  md       ^^      *P" 

NELSON'S       FLEET       AT     TRAFALGAR  pearS  On  the  blue 


WARLIKE    TROPHIES     PAINTED     IN 
COLOURS  WITH  PATRIOTIC  COUPLET 


EMBLEMATIC      DESIGN      WITH      A 
COUPLET    TO    NELSON'S    MEMORY 


enamel  box  with  the  miniature 
painting  enclosed  in  white  enamel 
beads  on  a  blue  ground.  On  a 
similar  blue  box,  the  inscription 
reads  U  Orient  on  Fire  in  the 
Glorious  Victory  by  Adm.  Nelson 
1st  August  iyg8,  the  same  battle 
being  commemorated  by  the  one 
in  rose  enamel,  the  top  of  which 
depicts  a  different  scene  ;  while 
the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  is  marked 
by  another  rose  enamel  box 
with  what  is  doubtless  intended  to  be  Nelson's 
Ship  Victory  in  white  enamel  against  a  black 
ground,  and  inscribed,    Victory  1805   Trafalgar. 

Other  designs  which  are  painted  on  the  tops  of 
the  boxes  range  from  figures  of  sailors  to  tombs. 
The  sailors  are  shown  standing  on  what  might 
almost  appear  to  be  a  small  island,  usually  with 
outstretched  arm  and  holding  a  glass  of  grog  in 
the  right  hand,  and  sometimes  a  bottle  in  the  other 
hand.  It  seems  probable  that 
these  were  intended  as  momentoes 
to  the  men  who  manned  Nelson's 
ships,  because  the  inscriptions  read  : 
Nelson  and  the  British  Crew  Forever  ; 
Nelson  and  the  Navy  ;  and  similar 
phrases  likely  to  have  a  wide  appeal. 
To  mark  Nelson's  death  the 
artists  had  recourse  to  such  sombre 
subjects  as  the  picture  on  the  deep 
blue  oval  box,  the  top  of  which  is 
painted  with  a  tomb  and  the  figure 
of  a  woman  in  white,  draped 
with  black,  leaning,  in  pensive  mood,  upon  the 
stone  slab.  On  the  side  of  the  tomb  is  He  is  no 
more,  while  around  the  white  enamel  border  of  the 
picture  is  the  inscription,  Mourn  England  Mourn 
grim  Death  As   Tore  thy  Darling  Nelson  away. 

One  somewhat  unusually  ambitious  picture,  in- 
spired by  the  Victory  of  the  Nile,  shows  a  pyramid 
on  which  there  is  a  portrait  of  Nelson,  with  a 
white  winged-figure,  a  cross,  a  skull,  a  dove  and 
a  crouching  lion  with  a  harp  between  his  paws. 
Above  it,  is  in- 
scribed, Noth- 
ing can  oppose 
Virtue  and  Cour- 
ageand,  below, 
Victory  of  the 
Nile,  Aug.  1st. 
1798.  Others 
have  couplets, 
all  which  dis- 
play a  charm- 
ing simplicity. 


MEMORIAL     BOX      PAINTED     WITH     SYM- 
BOLIC    FIGURES     AND     AN     INSCRIPTION 
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IDENTIFYING  A  FAMOUS 

ARMOUR 


By    JAMES     G.     MANN,     F.S.A. 


WHEN  the  ar- 
mour For  man 
.iihI  horse,  at- 
tributed to  thai  famous 
gunner,  Jacques  ( rourdon 
(Galiol  de  Genouilhac 
( '  !*'")  ' .")  Iu)-  joined  the 
collection  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  An, 
New  York,  Europe  lost 
and  Anii'i  it  a  gained  a 
striking  example  of  the 
armourer's  craft  and  one 
unusually  complete  in  the 
number  ofits  extra  pieces. 
Sir  Guy  Laking  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  call  it, 
'    The     finest     armour    in 

the  world,"  and  Dr. 
Bashford  Dean  when  re- 
porting its  acquisition  b] 
the  Museum  allowed  hin  - 
sella  more  romantic  touch 
than  is  usual  in  official 
bulletins.  He  described 
a  memorable  Christmas 
evening  which  he  spent 
in  Paris  with  its  proud 
possessor,  the  venerable 
W.  1 1.  Riggs,  and  how  as 
they  dined  alone  in  .1 
room  lit  by  candles,  the 
firelight  rose  and  fell, 
pla\  ing  upon  the  gilded 
surfaces  of  the  armour, 
which  lay  dismembered 
upon  a  table  beside  them. 
In  his  Record  oj  European 
Armour  and  Anns,  Sir  Gu) 
Laking  drew  attention 
to  the  marked  similarity 
in  form  and  construction 


V      I        VRMOl'R  ATTRIBUTED  TO  G ALIO!    1  'I     Gl  S'OUILHAC 
HERE     IDENTIFIED    AS     \     HARNESS    OF     ENGLISH     MAKE 
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which  this  armour  bears 
to  the  two  armours  of 
I  b  iirv  VI I  l.'s  later  years, 
in  the  Tower  and  at 
Windsor  (Ibid,  Vol.  I, 
front  ispici  e  ,  This  led 
him  to  assume  that  the 
latter  were  of  French 
workmanship,  an  ascrip- 
tion which  has  since  been 
finalK  set  aside  in  favour 
of  an  English  provenance, 
as  has  been  demonst rated 
on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion in  The  Connoisseur. 
But  in  accepting  this,  the 
coiollaiA  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked,  namely, 
that  if  the  two  Henry 
\  III.  armours  are  of 
Greenwich  make,  then 
the  armour  of  similar 
build,  attributed  to  Gal- 
iot  de  Genouilhac,  must 
likewise  be  English. 
( )ne  has  but  to  observe 
the  characteristic  build  of 
the  pauldrons  with  the 
easy  '*  set  "  of  the  up- 
standing neck  guards,  the 
sturdy  breastplate  with 
gently  curving  turnover 
at  the  neck,  low  central 
ridge,  and  overlapping  its 
waist-plate  ;  the  typically 
( ireenwich  elbow-cops 
constructed  in  two  pieces 
held  by  hook  and  eye  ; 
the  form  of  the  massive 
bridle  gauntlet  ;  and  per- 
haps most  notable  of  all, 
the    termination    of    the 


GILT  ARMOUR,  TRADITIONALLY  \SCRIBED  TO  GALIOT  1)1- 
GENOUILHAC,  NOW  rHOUGHl  lo  BE  OP  ENGLISH  ORIGIN 
.MADE     IN     1527;      IN     THE     METROPOLITAN     MUSEUM     OF     ART 


Identifying  a  Famous  Armour 


jreaves,  and  the  square-toed  sabatons  with  numer- 
>us  small  lames  mounting  the  instep  towards  the 
inkle,  a  feature  which  is  exactly  reproduced  on 
he  Windsor  armour.     Most  of  these  features  can 
3e  seen  in  the  Carew  and  Mordaunt  portraits,  and 
Nt  can  now  add  the  effigy  of  Sir  John  Peckham, 
who  died  at  Denham,  Bucks,  in   1564  (No.  ii.), 
;he  left  shoulder  guard  of  which  is  broken.     Dr. 
Dean  also  recorded  "a  rare  defense  worn  within 
;he  breastplate  of  which  I  have  seen  but  a  single 
)ther  specimen  ";  which,  one  need  hardly  say,  be- 
onged  to  the  armour  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  Tower. 
One  may  well  ask  for  whom,  then,  was  this 
Greenwich  armour  made,  and  how  did  it  become 
in  heirloom  in  the  family  of  de  Crussol,  descend- 
ants of  Galiot  de  Genouilhac  ?     One  turns  from 
questions  of  style  to  matters  of  history.    Recently, 
Mx.    F.    H.    Cripps-Day   brought    to    my    notice 
apropos   of  another   armour,    a    passage    in    the 
'alendar  of  State  Papers  Domestic,  giving  the  account 
}f  the  secretary  Dodieu  of  the  visit  of  the  French 
ambassadors,  the  Vicomte  de  Turenne  and  the 
I  bishop  of  Tarbes,  who  had  come  to  the  court  of 
1  Henry  VIII.  to  seek  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary 
for  their  king  and  an  alliance  against  the  Emperor. 
Thus  in  March  1536/7  at  Greenwich  they  "went  to 
see  the  furniture  and  riches 
of  the  King,  who  ordered 
a   suit    of  armour    to    be 
made  for  Turenne  like  his 
own,  which  are  said  to  be 

I  the  safest  and  the  easiest 

■  that  are  made."  Edward 
Hall  describes  in  his  chron- 
icle the  tournament  held 
in  honour  of  the  ambas- 
sadors on  this  occasion, 
when  "  on  shrovete  wes- 
daie,  the  kyng  himself  in 
a  newe  harnes  all  gilte,  of 
a  strange  fashion  that  had 
not  bene  sene,  and  with 
him  eight  gentyleman  .  .  . 
came  to  the  tilte  and  there 
ran  many  freshe  courses." 
Henry  VIII. 's  gilt  armour 

<  has  gone,  but  the  suit,  in 

1  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

I  of  Art,  which  is  engraved 

I  and  gilt  over  its  entire 
surface  bears  (and  this  we 
believe  to  be  more  than 
a  coincidence)  the  date 
1527  in  three  places,  the 
^ery  date  when  one  might 
expect    Henry's    order    to 


No.     II.— EFFIGY     OF     SIR 
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have  been  completed,  before  delivery  to  France. 

If  this  identification  is  accepted,  it  remains  to 
explain  how  the  armour  passed  into  the  Crussol 
family,  descendants  of  Galiot  de  Genouilhac,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  until  1914.  There  is  no 
direct  evidence  in  support  of  the  family  tradition 
that  it  belonged  to  Jacques  Gourdon  de  Genouil- 
hac, known  as  Galiot,  beyond  the  natural  assump- 
tion that  this  exceptional  armour  would  have 
belonged  to  the  family's  most  distinguished  mili- 
tary forbear.  Its  elaborate  decoration  does  not 
include  the  cannon  and  belted  sword,  symbols  of 
his  offices  of  grand  maitre  de  V artillerie  and  grand 
ecuyer  du  roi,  which  are  freely  engraved  on  his 
armour  at  Paris  (Musee  de  l'Armee,  G.  36)  and 
on  his  chateau  of  Assier  (Lot-et-Garonne).  The 
only  motifs  associated  with  him  are  the  rather 
general  ones  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules  which  are 
sculptured  on  his  tomb.  But  as  yet  no  parallel 
has  been  found  for  the  style  of  the  engraving, 
which  might  have  been  executed  in  England  or 
after  the  armour  arrived  in  France. 

At  this  time  the  Turenne  family  was  closely 
allied  with  de  Genouilhac.  It  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  later  holders  of  the  title,  who 
succeeded  the  famous  Marshal  Turenne,  whose 
family  name  was  de  la  Tour  d' Auvergne.  Turenne 
is  thirty  miles  from  Assier,  and  Galiot's  sister, 
Jacquette  de  Genouilhac,  married  Annet  de 
Turenne,  seigneur  d'Aynac.  The  master  gunner 
was  a  strong  believer  in  the  unity  of  the  family, 
and  among  other  appointments  in  his  gift  he 
made  his  nephew  Galiot  de  Turenne  and  his  son- 
in-law  de  Crussol  commissaires  of  artillery  under 
him,  while  the  names  of  four  Turennes  appear  in 
the  roll  of  his  compagnie  d' 'ordonnance  in  the  field. 

One  wonders  whether  the  ambassador  after  his 
return  to  France  passed  on  his  newly  acquired 
armour  to  his  distinguished  relative  in  recognition 
of  favours  received,  or  perhaps  because  it  arrived 
from  England  accompanied  by  an  unexpected 
bill  which  he  was  not  quite  prepared  to  meet. 
His  mission  had  been  expensive  and  not  en- 
tirely successful  in  its  negotiations  with  the 
astute  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

The  presence  of  Galeazzo  de  Arco's  armour  in  the 
Churburg  is  an  earlier  instance  of  the  armour  of  a 
relative  by  marriage  finding  its  way  into  the  hand^' 
of  the  female  connection.  In  this  case  its  pre- 
servation by  the  surviving  line  of  de  Crussol,  Dues 
d'Uzes,  premier  peers  of  France,  has  enabled  one 
more  piece  to  be  dropped  into  place  in  our 
gradual  reconstruction  of  the  work  of  the  Royal 
Armouries  at  Greenwich  ;  and,  at  that,  a  piece 
of  considerable  size,  and  of  unusual  importance 
to  students  and  collectors 
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THE  GEORGE    WASHINGTON   BOOK-PLATE 

WHENEVER  a  George  Washington  book-plate  appears 
in  the  market,  as  it  did  last  spring  at  the  American 
Art  Association  Anderson  Galleries,  there  is  more  than  a 
flurry  of  interest  :    for,  in  addition  to  the  obvious  "  asso<  ia- 

tion  "  value  of  this 
book-plate,  there  are 
only  a  few  examples 
known,  and  most  of 
these  are  in  public 
collections  and  there- 
fore not  likely  ever 
again  to  be  offered  for 
sale.  Also,  the  fact 
that  there  arc  coun- 
terfeits serves  to  stim- 
ulate interest  in  the 
original,  and  these,  as 
well  as  the  modern 
restrikes  from  the  orig- 
inal plate  which  have 
passed  into  circula- 
tion, make  the  col- 
lector watchful.  De- 
tection is  not  difficult, 
because  the  paper  of 
the  restrikes  belies 
their  appearance  of 
age  and  the  execution 
of  the  counterfeit  is 
invariably  clumsy. 
The  letters  of  the  name 
are  slightly  out  of 
alignment,  and  the 
heraldry  is  even  worse 
than  on  the  original 
plate,  which  always 
comes  in  for  its  share 
of  criticism.  The  three 
mullets  are  nunc 
crudely  drawn,  and 
most  important  of  all, 
the  bird  of  the  crest  is 
tinctured  gules  in  the 
counterfeit,  and  sable 
in  the  genuine.  The 
forgery  made  its  first 


GEORGF  WASHING  TON  BOOK  PLATE 
THE    ORIGINAL    ENGRAVED    DESIGN 
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EXAMPLE     OF      IHH      COUNT]   111   II 
GEORGE   WASHINGTON    BOOKPLATE 


appearance  at  an  auction  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  18 
One  illustration  shown  here  for  the  purpose  of  c< 
parison  is  the  book-plate  of  an  English  member  of 
family  of  a  slightly  earlier  period.  Richard  Washingtc 
book-plate  is  signed  by  George  Bickham  and  was  m 
possibly  about  i  750.  The  name  of  the  maker  of  the  Geo 
Washington  plate  is 
not  k  n  o  w  n  ,  a  n  d 
whether  he  was  Eng- 
lish or  American  has 
been  the  subject  of  in- 
con  c  1  u  s  i  v  e  argu- 
ment. Those  who 
claim  it  is  probably  of 
American  origin  on 
the  grounds  that  an 
English  engraver 
would  know  better 
than  to  allow  a  coronet 
to  rest  upon  a  wreath, 
are  answered  to  some 
extent  by  the  Richard 
Washington  plate, 
which  does  the  same 
thing.  Our  best- 
known  authority  on 
American  book- 
plates, Mr.  Charles 
Dexter  Allen,  ex- 
pressed it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  was  English, 
but  that  it  was  proba- 
bly not  by  either  the 
elder  or  younger 
George  Bickham,  in 
spite  of  its  resem- 
blance to  the  Richard 
Washington  plate. 
The  question  of  the 
Washington  crest  has 
offered  further  mate- 
rial for  discussion,  as 
Washington  himself 
used  both  a  demi-eagle 
and  a  flying  griffin. 
The  demi-eagle  with 
wings  addorsed  rising 
from  a  ducal  coronet  is  the 
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ENGLISH    BOOK-PLATE  OF   RICH; 
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Bl  'I  IK     PLAT]        WITH       DEMI-EA^  I 
CREST    OF     BUSHROD    WASHING 
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est  of  the  Sulgrave 
ashingtons  in  England 
am  the  beginning  of 
e  seventeenth  century 
id  so  appears  on  seals, 
onuments  and  glass, 
.it  the  uncouth  execu- 
jn  of  it,  in  some  in- 
ances,  may  explain 
;  being  referred  to  as 
raven  by  Edmond- 
>n  and  also  by  Burke, 
though  the  latter  also 
ves  the  eagle  form  as  a 
iriant.     For  the  whole 

or  uestion  of  the  Washing- 
I  m  arms  the  reader  is 

or  fcred  to  the  articles  by 

iai|Ir.  T.  Pape  in  The 
;onnoisseur  of  February  and  March,  1932.  That  the 
igle  so  closely  associated  with  Washington  at  the  time 
F  his  inauguration,  the  eagle  of  the  national  arms,  and 
le  ubiquitous  "  spread  eagle  "  on  the  furniture,  glass,  etc., 
F  the  early  Federal  period,  are  derived  from  the  eagle  of  the 
/ashington  crest  seems  not  unlikely.  But  that  the  two  bars 
ith  three  mullets  in  chief  of  the  Washington  arms  are 
le  origin  of  the  national  flag,  Mr.  Pape  does  not  allow. 
With  the  book-plate  of  Bushrod  Washington,  nephew  of 
Jeorge  Washington,  there  is  a  decided  improvement.  The 
oronet  no  longer  rests  upon  the  wreath  and  the  crest  has 
ery  properly  become  the  demi-eagle.  This  same  eagle, 
dth  long  neck  and  a  tuft  at  the  back  of  the  head,  appears 
n  a  seal  used  by  Robert  Washington  of  Sulgrave  in  the  year 
601.     Bushrod  Wash- 


HIRATO  PORCELAIN  INCENSE  BURNER    OF   THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


lgton's  plate  has  been 
ssigned  by  some  to 
ienry  Dawkins,  who 
/orked  in  Philadel- 
Ha,  owing  to  its 
esemblance  to  his 
nown  plate  for  James 
amuels.  But  those 
/ho  argue  that  the 
lushrod  Washington 
'late  is  manifestly 
uperior  in  execution 
nd  spirit  to  the  work 
f  Dawkins  seem  most 
onvincing,  and  as 
Jawkins  was  a  copyist, 
ie  may  have  used  the 
Vashington  plate  as 
lis  model  in  making  the 
me  for  James  Samuels. 
The  George  Washi- 
ngton plate,  which 
ppeared  recently,  was 
ound  in  the  four  vol- 
imes  of  William  Rob- 
rtson's  History  of  the 
ieign  of  the  Emperor 
Iharles    V,    London, 


1782,  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  set  pur- 
chased for  Washington 
in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  1783,  by  Lt.- 
Col.  William  Stephens 
Smith,  who  was  in  the 
city  under  a  flag  of 
truce.  They  came  from 
the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Mariana  P.  Kelley  of 
Radnor,  Pennsylvania. 
In  spite  of  the  assertion 
of  Mr.  Charles  Dexter 
Allen  to  the  contrary, 
the  original  metal  plate 
for  the  George  Washing- 
ton book-plate  is  still 
in  existence.  The  legend 
regarding  its  having  been  thrown  into  a  river  has  been 
discredited  by  the  American  Book-plate  Annual  of  1925  (The 
George  Washington  Book-plate  Myth),  in  which  Mr.  Charles 
Over  Cornelius  points  out  that  it  is  now  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  the  donor  having  acquired  it  from 
Mr.  George  L.  Washington  of  Jefferson  County,  Virginia. 

THE  LESSER-KNOWN  JAPANESE  CERAMICS 

FROM  a  map  of  Japan  showing  the  location  of  her 
principal  potteries,  it  is  evident  not  only  that  prac- 
tically every  province  had  at  least  one  centre  of  the  industry, 
but  also  that  many  provinces  could  alone  rival  in  number 
the  factories  of  any  single  nation  of  Europe  in  the  eighteenth 

century.  From  a  recent 
exhibition  of  Japanese 
ceramics  of  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, at  the  Yamanaka 
Galleries  in  New  York, 
it  was  clear  that  no 
widespread  uniformity 
affected  the  individu- 
ality of  these  factories. 
And  in  the  slightly  over 
one  hundred  pieces 
shown,  representing 
twenty-nine  factories, 
the  fertile  inventiveness 
which  marks  this 
branch  of  Japanese  art 
was  readily  apparent. 
Fourteen  pieces  in 
the  exhibition  could 
be  associated  with  in- 
dividual potters, 
although  Mr.  Yama- 
naka pointed  out  in 
the  introduction  to  the 
catalogue  that  he  made 
no  effort  to  emphasize 
signed    pieces.       Most 
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examples  of  Japanese  pottery  are  not 
signed  with  the  names  of  their  makers, 
who,  in  place  of  their  own  mark,  some- 
times used  the  seal  which  was  given  them 
by  the  daimio  for  whom  they  worked.  To 
these  aristocratic  patrons  belongs  almost 
entirely  the  credit  for  stimulating  the 
production  of  the  finest  Japanese  pottery 
and  porcelain.  The  Prince  of  Nabe- 
shima,  in  the  Hizen  province,  had  his 
beautiful  Ohokawachi  wares  made  that 
he  might  have  suitable  gifts  for  the 
Shogun.  The  exquisite  Hirato  porce- 
lains (chiefly  in  white  with  only  slight 
additions  of  colour)  were  first  made  for 
the  Lord  of  Hirato  at  Mikawachi.  where 
a  kiln  was  established  for  him  by  a 
Korean  potter.  Under  the  Prince  of 
Kaga  the  Kutani  wares  flourished,  hav- 
ing their  origin  in  the  work  of  potters 
who  came  from  Hizen.  The  Lord  of 
Satsuma's  potters  developed  a  type  of 
faience,  of  which  the  finest  examples 
were  made  early  in  the  last  century. 
Among  the  early  pieces  was  a  seven- 
teenth-century figure  of  Kinko  Sennin 
(a  Japanese  saint)  in  creamy  Inbe 
ware  which  had  the  purity  of  some 
of  the  carvings  in  semi-precious  stones 
or  ivory.  The  early  Bizen  wares,  with  their  charac- 
teristic sombre  greys  and  browns,  made  still  more 
austere  by  the  dull  surface  of  a  salt  glaze,  often  show 
a  strong  leaning  toward  realism.  Practically  all  of  the 
potteries  disclose  this  in  their  animal  figures  taken  from 
everyday  life,  but  they  also  employ  a  traditional  style  in 
modelling  imaginary  or  legendary  creatures  such  as  the 
Fu-lion  or  kylin,  or  in  painting  the  dragon  and  phoenix. 
The  Hirato  porcelains  include  a  white  recumbent  elephant 
as  an  incense  burner  which  has  the  life-like  power  of  some 
of  the  early  Chinese  sculptures  ;  the  simplicity  of  which 
they  repeat,  to  some 
extent,  in  spite  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  porce- 
lain medium.  But  a 
kylin  in  the  same 
group  reproduces  the 
traditional,  age-old 
form  with  as  much  fi- 
delity as  though  natur- 
alism were  unknown. 

CUP  MADE  BY 
JOHN  EDWARDS, 
BOSTON,    1732 


EVEN  church  sil- 
ver is  subject  to 
the  laws  of  chance and 
occasionally  passes  out 
of  the  use  for  which  it 
was  intended.  But  it 
is  not  often  that  one 
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finds  so  interest  in<j  a  piece  as  the  1  ■  >\  ei 
cup  in  the  Worcester  Museum  made  | 
John  Edwards  of  Boston  and  bearing  tl 
inscription  Tkt  legacy  oj  Stephen  Mm 
Esq.  to  the  Church  in  Brattle  Street  ij- 
I  lie  peiiod  was  an  early  one  in  t, 
history  of  this  church,  which  was  t 
fourth  to  be  established  in  Boston,  ai 
this  probabl)  explains  the  simpler  1 
signation  of  the  location,  rather  thj 
1  In  name  1  if  the  "  ( Ihurch  in  Bratfl 
Square  "  l>\  w  hii  li  il  lias  c  nine  dov 
in  history.  I  he  church  was  founded  j 
[699,  .md  was  the  one  in  which  t 
eloquent  theologian,  the  Rev.  Benjarrj 
Colman,  led  his  band  of  determin 
followers  to  a  peaceful  victory  over  tl 
forces  of  the  Mathers,  who  were  cl 
termined,  if  possible,  to  disrupt  the  n<ji 
church.  The  eminent  respectability  I 
its  founders,  who  were  all  men  of  sin 
stance  in  Boston,  had  much  to  do  with  I 
winning  a  firm  footing  in  the  communil 
Among  them  was  Thomas  Bra  tile,  wj 
originally  owned  the  land  on  which  t| 
church  was  built,  and  Stephen  Minj 
a  merchant  who  lived  in  Sudbuji 
Street,  Boston,  the  donor  of  the  Edwarfl 
cup.  In  his  will,  which  was  provl 
on  November  13th,  1732,  Minot  left  legacies  to  the  R.J 
Benjamin  Colman  and  his  assistant  William  Cooper 
'"  thirty  pounds  for  a  piece  of  plate  for  use  of  the  Co 
munion  table."  A  covered  cup  was  therefore  made 
John  Edwards,  a  silversmith  of  high  standing  in  the  eq 
munity  who  had  come  to  Boston  from  Limehouse,  nowj 
part  of  London,  and  married  a  granddaughter  of  ts 
younger  John  Endicott.  Il  is  interesting  to  compare^ 
codicil  of  his  own  will  (dated  July  4th,  1737)  with  that  I 
Stephen  Minot's,  because  Edwards  also  left  a  sum  fori 
piece   of  plate   for   his   church,    the    (Ihurch    of  Christ 

Stratford  (now  Bridtj- 
port),  and  the  sil 
mentioned  is  thin' 
pounds,  from  whicr  B 
may  be  conclud,! 
that,  as  a  silversmp 
himself,  he  consideil 
this  to  be  a  fair  pri;. 


SANDWICH  CI 
PLATES    IN   Mjl 
MORTAL     HAL 

WHILE  cert.,1 
sections  of  e 
Pennsylvania  Mf\ 
seum's  collections  (it 
in  the  new  buildi  ;. 
but  in  the  old  Me  - 
orial  Hall  in  Faj- 
mount  Park,  Phi 
delphia)     have    belli 
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I  ade  largely  inaccessible  through  the  closing  of  the 
!  jilding,  to  curtail  expense,  these  collections  are  still  to 
;  seen  by  serious  students  who,  upon  request,  may  visit 
I  i  large  selection  of  decorative  and  industrial  arts.  It  is 
i  call  attention  to  this  fact  that  we  reproduce  here  a  few 
'  the  pieces  at  Memorial  Hall  given  by  Elizabeth  Wandell 
nith  to  the  Museum  in  recent  years,  part  of  a  collection 
i*  many  English  and  American  objects  presented  by  her 
ith  a  fund  so  that  it  may  be  increased.  The  larger  part 
~  her  collection  consists  of  Sandwich  glass,  including  many 
irities  in  cup  plate  patterns.  And  she  also  assembled  a 
oup  of  English,  Continental  and  American  pewter  ; 
taffordshire  transfer  printed  plates  with  subjects  relating 
>  America  ;  Staf- 
>rdshire  silver  and 

;  opper      lustre  ; 

leeds,    Liver- 

|do1  and  Pennsyl- 
ania  German  pot- 

I  'iy  ;     flint    enam- 

'  led   pottery   from 

'  ennington,      Ver- 

uont;     and    the 

I  arian    ware   from 

I  le    same    factory. 

;  Many  of  the  lacy 

|  andwich  glass  cup 

llates  have  related 

•  esigns,  such  as 

I  lose  with  a  spread- 
agle  pattern  :   four 

|  unker  Hill  plates, 
robably  made  in 
842  after  the  dedi- 

'  ation  of  the  monu- 
ment ;      and    Clay 

'  hd  Harrison  plates 
ommemorating 
tie  presidential 

I  impaign  of   1840, 

|i    which    the    Log 

\'abin  subjects  sym- 
olize  Harrison's 
ospitality  by  in- 
troducing a  cider 
arrel  and  his  mili- 

1  ary  exploits  with  inscriptions,  Fort  Meigs  and   Tippecanoe. 

\   Among  the  plates  illustrated  here  three  types  of  the  less 

jommon  spread-eagle  patterns  are  shown  at  the  top.     In 

\  he  upper  left  one  the  eagle  bears  the  legend,  Fort  Pitt,  on  a 

iibbon,  and  is  surrounded   by   twenty-four  stars,   for  the 

J  lumber  of  States  at  the  time  it  was  made.  Missouri,  the 
wenty-fourth  State,  was  admitted  in  1821,  the  Sandwich 
Jlass  Works  opening  in  1825.  Tne  platc  was  issued  to 
ecall  a  victory  of  the  Pre -Revolutionary  period  when  the 
ombined  Colonial  and  English  forces  (with  Washington 
s  one  of  the  commanding  officers)  captured  Fort  Duquesne 
rom  the  French  (1758).  The  name  was  immediately 
hanged  to  Fort  Pitt  in  honour  of  the  English  statesman, 
nd  the  site  to-day  is  that  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  There 
i  also  an  example  of  the  rare  pattern  known  as  the  grape- 
agle,  in  which  the  small  centre  medallion  of  the  eagle 


with  the  shield  on  its  breast  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
grapes  and  leaves,  and  an  outer  stippled  border  of  scrolls, 
foliage  and  four  stars  ;  and  a  dated  plate  of  1831  which  is 
obligingly  definite  as  to  the  time  of  its  origin  ;  the  rest  of 
the  plates  are  assigned  to  the  period  between  1830  and  1849. 

CHIAROSCURO  PRINTS  IN 
THE  POOLE  COLLECTION 


c 


THE    TRIUMPHS   OF   C/P.SAR :   A  CHIAROSCURO  WOODCUT  BY  ANDREA    ANDREANI 


*HIAROSGURO  prints,  in  recent  years,  have  been  win- 
ding a  belated  favour,  and  exhibitions  of  them  have  been 
arranged  from  time  to  time,  but  even  so,  such  events  are 
relatively  rare.      Dr.  Allyn  C.  Poole  of  Cincinnati,  whose 

collection  of  prints 
has  been  formed  in 
the  last  twenty 
years,  recently  lent, 
to  the  Cincinnati 
Museum,  fifty  chiar- 
oscuro prints  in  a 
group  which  also 
included  sixty-nine 
early  Italian  and 
German  woodcuts. 
It  has  doubtless 
been  the  use  to 
which  it  was  put 
rather  than  the 
method  employed 
which  has  caused  a 
certain  cloud  to  re- 
main over  the  good 
name  of  this  class 
of  print.  The  pro- 
cess was  rarely  used 
for  original  work, 
although  an  en- 
graver occasionally 
employed  it.  Hen- 
drik  Goltzius 
(1552-1617)  used 
it  for  his  heroic 
figures  of  Neptune, 
Pluto,  Proserpina,  The 
Goddess  of  Night  and 
The  Sorcerer,  which 
were  shown  in  the  exhibition,  but  it  was  employed 
chiefly  to  reproduce  the  works  of  well-known  painters  in 
a  form  which  suggested  a  pen  and  wash  drawing  on  tinted 
paper.  This  held  the  colour  range  to  tones  of  brown,  blue, 
greys,  olive  green  and  rose,  such  as  are  seen  in  contemporary 
drawings.  Uga  da  Carpi  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  tech- 
nique in  Italy  and  he  was  also  the  first  to  do  away  with  the 
key-block  used  by  northern  artists,  which  produced  a  heavy 
outline  ;  in  place  of  this  da  Carpi  drew  in  his  subjects  on 
the  blocks  with  a  brush.  He  is  represented  in  Dr.  Poole's 
collection  by  his  earliest  print,  dated  15 18,  after  Raphael's 
Death  of  Ananias.  His  Saturn,  after  Parmigiano,  printed  in 
three  tones  of  grey,  actually  bears  the  monogram  of  Andrea 
Andreani,  and  is  dated  1604.  The  latter  artist  had  the 
mean  habit  of  taking  over  the  blocks  of  other  engravers 
and  printing  them  with  the  addition  of  his  own  monogram. 
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By    H.    GRANVILLE    FELL 


RENOIR,      CEZANN1        WD 
THEIR    (  <  >\  I  I  \  1 1 *<  >RARIES 

II    is  becoming   more  and   more  clear,  througl    .ill   the 
tumult  .mil  confus I  lern  art,  that  certain  ni :s 

gc  with  such  persistenc)  as  to  indicat<    that  thi  n   will 

ain  pcrmanentl)  on  the  map  when  the  ba<  k-wash  has 

ebbed  iin.ilK  and 
.ill  the  flotsam  .mil 
jetsam  swept  awaj 
w  nli  it.  Follow  in', 
i In  1 1 1 1  ni  conse- 
(  ration  ol  Manel 
and  <  i  .mm  .11  i  In 
National  Gallery, 
the  rci  urrenci  ol 
these  ii. lines  and  a 
lew  others  in  more 
ill. hi  i  me  I  ii  mi  I'  hi 
exhibition  this  sum- 
met  is  something 
..I  .i  portent,  ["he 
important  <  ollec- 

IHHI     of    I. lie     nine- 

i  ee  n  i  Ii  -  ce  n  i  u  ry 
paintings  assem- 
l)lc(l  ai  the  galleries 
..I  Messrs.  \l.s. 
Rcid  .mil  I  .efe\  re, 
at  No.  i  a  King 
Sh  ni .  St.  James's, 
S.W.i,  lor  their 
June  exhibition  is 
< null  i  in  a  I  i  o  n  o  I 
their  i  omplctc  ac- 
ceptance in  i  li i' 

hierarchy  ol  modern  masters.  line  were  shown  works 
In  Cezanne,  Corot,  Courbet,  Delacroix,  Degas,  Gauguin, 
\  .in  Gogh,  Renoir,  Manet,  Monet,  Pissarro,  de  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  Seurat  ami  Sislcy  nearl)  all  works  of  imposing 
reputation.  Ver)  interesting  was  the  Portrait  tin  Frere  </<■ 
I' Artiste,  l>\  Degas,  painted  about  i860,  when  the  artist  was 
iw<  n i \  sis  years  old,  a  sober-toned  three-quarter  length  ol  a 
sci  ions  looking  si  I  in.  ill  ii  >\  .  with  books  and  ink-pot,  not  so  far 
removed  from  Ingres  in  manner.  Renoir's  blond  and 
delightful  painting,  Les  Enfants  <>i  Rose  et  Bleu,  once  in  the 
collection  of  Mine,  ( 'alien  d'Anvers,  again  charmed  all  who 
saw  it.  Mis  not  less  celebrated  Baigneuse  dims  la  I  ■ 
(Mellc  Adrienne),  a  nude  figure  under  the  chequered 
shadow  -|ila\  of  sunlight  through  trees,  also  made  an  im- 
pression,  albeit  the  doll-like  head  made  ii  impossible  for  ns 
to  forget  die  master's  earl)  exercises  in  china-painting 
One  of  Seurat's  best  works  was  shown  in  /.<  Phare d'Honfleur 
painted   the  year  before   his   untimely   death   in    1891, 


Another  well-known  1  anvas  was  ( lorot's  /.</  Blonde  Gascom 
which  the  artist  would  nevei  part  with  during  his  lifetina 

It   hunt;  on  the  wall  ol  his  studio,  and  nia\   be  recognized 

the  backgrounds  of  his  two  well-known  UAtelvei  picture 
one  of  which  is  in  tin-  Camondo  Collection  in  the  Louvj 
and  the  other  in  the  J.  Widener  Collection,  Philadelphia 
Bach  of  tin-  two  works  by  de  Toulouse-Lautrei   depicts  Ii 

(  .inline,       die       nil 

time    famous    da\ 
sense  ol'  the  Moid 
Rouge,   in  lii  1   Ian 

iliar    setting.      V\| 

npiodiK  e  the  mo 

important    of    til 
three    Courbet 

sin  iw  n,    t  he    1  . 1 1 1  \ 

known     as     < 
Demoiselle   au    /<<> 
de  In  Si  "/•'. 
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I M         PAINTING    BY    GUSTAVl     COURI3EJ 
iSSRS       u  |  \       Kill,     s     LEFEVRE,     LTD 


(JRINGJul 

ai  the  abov 
( lallei  us,  lies  idi 
an  important  cq 
lection  of  nin 
teenth  - centui 
water-colours  an] 
drawings,  therewj 

be  on  \  lew    a   sci  i. 

of  Persian  frescoel 
reconstructed  I 

SarkisKat(  hadou 
ian,  from  the  originals  in  the  Palace  ol  the  Ali  Kapu  I  lis; 
Gate  .  Isfahan,  built  by  Shah  Abbas  in  the  early  seventeen! 
century.  These  have  recently  been  shown  at  the  Georgt 
Petit  Gallery  in  Paris  under  the  patronage  of  His  Excellent 
ill.  Pi  rsian  Minister,  and  organized  by  the  Society  for  thj 
promotion  ol  Iranian  studies.  As  yet  the  original  frescoi 
have  escaped  destruction,  though  severely  damaged  hi 
water,  smoke,  dust  and  decay.  Thc\  have,  fortunatehj 
also  escaped  the  "  devastating  hand  ol'  the  restorer."  S 
tar  as  is  known  the)  are  the  (nation  of  a  single  painter 
Mawlana  Muzzafar  Ali  though  aided  by  pupils,  ofwhoi 
the  chiefis  believed  to  be  Riza  Abbasi,  a  fluent  draughtsma 
and  a  colourist  of  great  delicacy.  The  Palace  of  the  A 
Kapu  was  the  principal  residence  of  Shah  Abbas  a  buile 
ing  of  six  stories  the  chambers  of  which  aic  all  decoratec 
(hough  the  figure  paintings  are  mainly  confined  to  the  loll 
reception  hall.  The  themes  are  decidedly  "  Omarish  "  i 
character,    principall)    love  scenes  and   hunting   episode- 
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There  are  also  a  few  portraits  of  con- 
i  emporary  Europeans  :   one  of  a  lady 
vearing  a  jewel  in  her  hair,  another 
epresenting  an  Englishman  in  Jaco- 
jean  dress,  and  an  English  or  Dutch 
',  icene  Galante.     Mr.  Katchadourian's 
econstructions  are  said  to  be  extra- 
ordinarily faithful  ;    the  colour,  na- 
ural  to  fresco,  is  less  full  and  deep 
:  han  the  more  familiar  Persian  min- 
iature painting;    in   the   same    rich 
'  'ariety,  but  transposed  to  a  higher 
:ey.   Often  they  have  an  astonishing 
iffinity  with  modern  work.     To  some 
R  hey  have  suggested  parallels  to  cer- 
ain  phases  of  Matisse,  to  others  of 
Vugustus  John.   It  is  curious  to  recall 
|  hat    no    works    of   this   class  were 
included    in    the    Persian    Exhibi- 
1  ion  at  Burlington   House  in    193 1 . 

Paintings   by  jean 

j^DOUARD  VUILLARD 

HYEST  and  most  unobtrusive  of 
modern  painters,  Vuillard  is  a 
name  hardly  yet  familiar  to  the 
3ritish  public,  though  he  is  with- 
out question  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  living  artists.  He  was  born 
itCuiseaux,  Saone-et-Loire,  in  1868, 
and  has  remained 
throughout  his  life 
unaffected  by  the 
various  "  move- 
ments" and  fre- 
quent fluctuations 
of  fashion.  Three 
paintings  of  minor 
importance  repre- 
sent him  in  the  Tate 
Gallery,  and  a  few 
have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  West 
End  galleries. 
Apart  from  these, 
opportunities  of  see- 
ing his  work  here 
have  been  few,  as 
the  artist  has  never 
until  now  consented 
to  hold  an  exhibi- 
tion. At  the  gal- 
leries of  Messrs. 
Arthur  Tooth  and 
Sons,  1 55  New  Bond 
Street,  the  collec- 
tion shown  during 
June  was  an  exposi- 
tion of  unsuspected 
powers.  Vuillard's 
subjects  are  of  the 

•         ,      ,        ,  .  JEUX      D'ENFANT 

simplest — homely        the  first  exh 


LA  FEMME  EX  VERT:  RECONSTRUCTION 
FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  FRESCO  IN  THE  ALI 
KAPU    PALACE  :      SARKIS    KATCHADOURIAN 


interiors  and  family  scenes,  without 
the  least  attempt  at  invention  or 
idealization,  but  revealing  the  posses- 
sion of  rare  susceptibilities  to  tone 
and  colour.  At  first  sight  these 
arrangements  appear  to  be  even 
casual,  so  completely  unaffected  are 
they  and  lacking  in  formal  com- 
position, but  they  have  the  same 
joyous,  heart-warming  impact  upon 
the  eye  as  the  most  sumptuous  pro- 
ducts of  the  Persian  looms.  Every 
tone,  every  colour,  strong  or  delicate, 
is  attuned  to  unerring  Tightness  in 
the  general  scheme.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  a  choice  among  the  forty- 
odd  paintings  and  pastels  exhibited, 
but  as  examples  of  exceptional  rich- 
ness and  beauty  of  colour  we  may 
cite  Dans  les  Fleurs,  Le  Petit  Salon, 
the  two  Conversations,  Jeux  d'Enfants, 
Le  Paravent  Vert,  Le  Mirois-Brot  and 
La  Toilette.  The  collection  shown 
illustrates  every  phase  of  Vuillard's 
work  from  1891   to  the  present  day. 

THE  OLD  GOUPIL  GALLERY 

SOME  excellent  contemporary 
painting  was  seen  at  the 
Goupil  Gallery  Salon,  5  Regent 
Street,  during  the 
month  of  June,  sup- 
plemented by  a  few 
pieces  of  modern 
sculpture.  This  was 
in  continuation  of 
the  series  inaugu- 
rated in  1906  by 
Messrs.  William 
Marchant  and  Co., 
and  discontinued 
on  account  of  the 
war.  The  enter- 
prise has  been  re- 
sumed by  the  inde- 
fatigable  Mrs. 
Marchant,  and  the 
resulting  exhibition 
did  credit  to  her 
good  taste  and  per- 
spicacity. Hardly 
a  thing  shown  was 
negligible,  whilst 
the  majority  of  the 
hundred  and  thirty- 
one  works  reached 
an  unusually  dis- 
tinguished level. 
Mr.  P.  Wilson 
Steer,  O.M.,  who 
S:     painting    by    jean    edouard    vuillard    shown     at         has  been  ho  ding  an 

IBITION    OF    HIS    WORKS:    MESSRS.    ARTHUR    TOOTH    AND    SONS  exhibition         Simul- 
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The  Connoisseur,  with   which   is  incorporated  International  Stutliit 


taneouslyat  the  Barbizon Gallery,  was  repre- 
sented by  three  water-colours,  slight,  but  of 
consummate  mastery—  most  notably  in  The 
Beach,  Dover,  brilliantly  accented,  and  in 
Autumn  Evening.  Adjacent  to  these  Mr. 
Ronald  Gray's  Rocks  shows  how  near  tin- 
disciple  has  approached  the  master.  Mr. 
Ethelbert  White's  Beeches  on  the  Hillside  is 
drawn  with  all  his  customary  understanding 
and  grace.  As  for  the  painters  in  oil,  such 
names  as  Sir  George  Glausen,  R.A.,  Henry 
Bishop,  A.R.A.,  Richard  Sicken.  R.A..  W. 
G.  de  Glehn,  R.A.,  Duncan  Grant.  R.  O. 
Dunlop,  John  Nash,  Ethel  Walker,  Derain, 
Gauguin,  Dunoyer  de  Segonzac,  Marie 
Laurencin,  Gilbert  Spencer,  Gharles  Cun- 
dall,  Rex  Whistler,  Henry  Lamb,  Richard 
Wyndham,  Vanessa  Bell  and  Sine  Mackinnon 
give  sufficient  warranty  for  variety  of  inter- 
est and  individuality  of  style.  So  high  is  the 
standard  attained  that  it  would  be  in- 
vidious to  single  out  any  one  exhibit  for 
special  remark.  The  most  important  pieces 
of    sculpture     are     those     by     Eric     Gill. 


THE  WILDENSTEIN  GALLERY 
PAINTINGS    BY    PIERRE    ROY 

AT  No.  1 1  Garlos  Place,  W.,  an  interest- 
ing series  of  paintings  by  Pierre  Roy  has 
been  shown  in  which  there  are  elements  of  decided 
novelty.  An  assortment  of  still-life  objects  have  been 
made  to  act  as  little  story-telling  symbols  of  every-day 
experiences.  Some  even  aspire  to  allegory.  They  are 
ingeniously  contrived  and  undoubtedly  amusing,  as  well 
as  being  technically  efficieit.  For  example,  Retour-d'un 
Promenade  tells  us  that  the  artist  has  seen  during  his 
walk  certain  objects  that  have  impressed  themselves  on 
his  memory.  Une  journee  a  la  Campagne,  shows  us  that 
he  has  met  with  a  castle,  eggs,  asparagus,  and  glasses  of 
wine,  both  white  and  red.  Though  at  first  sight  many 
of  these  things  may  appear  incongruous,  they  are  not 
unrelated,  since  such  articles  easily  associate  themselves  in  a 
day's  memories.  A  huge  barrel,  with  an  adjacent  hanap, 
presents  itself  joyously  as  Vintage.  Hommage  au  Courage 
Alalhereux  is  a  tribute  to  a  friend  who  has  suffered  mis- 
fortune. La  Fortune  au  Repos  is  depicted  as  a  many-spoked 
wheel  to  which  is  bound  by  a  ribbon  a  woman's  lock  of 
hair,  a  feather  and  a  broken  reed.  Hommage  a  une  Alodiste 
shows  us  the  trimmings  of  a  milliner's  shop.  In  some,  there 
are  cubistic  features,  and  despite  their  air  of  modernity, 
these  diverting  little  parables  in  paint  are  carried  out  with 
the  scrupulous  precision  of  handling  of  the  early  Dutchmen. 

H.    BL AIRMAN    AND    SONS 

IN  handsome  new  premises  at  28  New  Bond  Street, 
Messrs.  H.  Blairman  and  Sons  are  displaying  examples  of 
Chippendale  mahogany  furniture  of  fine  quality  together 
with  Chinese  porcelain,  glass  paintings  of  the  Ch'ien 
Lung  period  and  other  eighteenth-century  works  of 
art.     These    are    tastefully    arranged    in    large    and    well- 


I  u.l  GOBLET  ON  SILVER 
FOOT,  IH  HED  WITH  ARMS 
OF  WILLIAM    AND  MARY,  1689 


number  of 
are  of  the 
of  its   coast 


planned  salons,  one  of  which  has  a  backi 
ground  of  crimson  silk  damask,  and  a  crim 
son  carpet,  setting  off  the  articles  to  grea 
advantage.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkably 
object  to  be  seen  there,  however,  is  thJ 
unique  glass  standing  goblet,  with  silver-gil 
fool,  bearing  the  hall-mark  for  1689,  and  th< 
maker's  iii.uk  of  Benjamin  Pyne.  Engravec 
on  one  side  oft  he  glass  are  the  arms  of  Willianj 
III.  and  on  the  other  those  of  his  consor! 
Mary.  Below  are  the  arms  of  various  Dutcl 
principalities.  Its  height  is  15m.  and  thedia 
meter  at  the  top  5  in.  We  give  an  illustration 
of  this  exceptionally  beautiful  object  of  arJ 


"  SUSSEX   BY   THE    SEA  " 

THE  name  of  Mr.  William  Hyam> 
whose  Exhibition  opens  at  the  Lege) 
Galleries  on  July  4th,  and  will  last  for  thre 
weeks,  is  far  from  being  unknown  in  Wei 
End  galleries  ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  awan 
this  is  his  first  "  solo "  show  in  Londoi 
though  he  held  a  notable  one  in  Hove  som 
eight  or  nine  months  ago.  He  is  therefor 
to  be  welcomed  as  a  friend  long  overdue 
and  he  will  be  so  welcomed  by  those  wh 
give    his   work   the  attention    it    deserve? 

Mr.  Hyams  is  a  member  of  the  Bright 
Group  of  artists,  and  by  far  the  greate 
his  pictures,  both  in  water-colour  and  oi 
Sussex  landscape  and  the  varied  panoram 
In  lane  or  vessel  he  is  equally  at  home! 
for  he  comes  of  seafaring  stock,  and  for  many  years  he 
"  followed  the  sea  "  himself.  This  accounts  for  his  sailor 
eyes,  which  see  not  only  colour  but  the  weather  of  ths 
colour,  not  only  the  sudden  alteration  in  appearance! 
but    the   puff,    catspaw   or  skybreak   that   causes   it. 


OCKWELLS    MANOR,    BRAY,    TO 
AID  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL 

ily  14th  Ockwells  Manor,  Bray,  will  be  open  to  th 


ON  Jul 
publii 


10 


of 
Inn 


Children's  Hospital,  by  kind  permission  of  Sir  Edward  Barr) 
Many  readers  will  know  Ockwells  Manor  by  name  as  on 
of  the  most  attractive  and  well-preserved  examples 
medieval   brick   and   timber   manor   house.     It  was 
before  1467  by  John  Norreys,  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  t 
Henry  VI.,  on  the  verge  of  Windsor  Forest.     The  house  i 
built  round  a  small  interior  courtyard,  and  its  outbuilding: 
which  include  a  priest's  house  and  a  loop-holed  wall,  ar 
ranged  round  a  lawn  before  it.     Its  chief  glory  is  the  row  d 
windows  framed  in  wooden  mullions  along  one  side  of  th 
great  hall,  which  have  claims  to  be  considered  the  fine; 
medieval  secular  glass  in  the  country.     They  display  i 
brilliant    colours    the    arms    of  King    Henry   and    Quee: 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  great  noblemen   of  the  time  an<!   4 
John  Norreys  himself.      Each    shield   is  surmounted  by 
crested     helm,    and    the    background    is    diapered     wit 
Norreys'     motto      Feithfully    serve.     The      house      escape 
"  modernisation  "    in    the    eighteenth    century,    and 
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?sent    owner    has     devoted 

ars  of  loving  care  to  the  pre- 
Irvation  of  its  ancient  aspect 

d  the  appropriate  furnishing 

its   interior.      Sir    Edward 

I  rry's  collection  of  early  oak 

•niturehas  contributed  essen- 
•I 1  specimens  to  many  of  the 
Spent  Exhibitions,  and  his 
I.Tiour  was  the  subject  of  an 
•hide  by  the  late  Sir  Guy 
Iking  in   The    Connoisseur 

February  1905.  The  garden 
I  th  its  clipped  hedges  and 
I  ilks,  is  fully  in  keeping  with 
le  character  of  the  house. 
Srkwells  Manor  lies  secluded 
I  thin  its  own  meadows,  about 
&  o  miles  from  Maidenhead 
l.tion.  The  occasion  of  its 
1  ening  offers  an  opportunity 
j  •  the  public  to  see  old  things 
beauty  and  interest  in 
.  ;ir  proper  and  natural 
j  ting  ;  and,  unfortunately, 
|-h  settings  are  fast  disappearing  from  our  countryside. 

[he  royal  society  of  miniature 
[\inters,  sculptors  and  gravers 

VT  the  Annual  Election  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Minia- 
ture Painters,  Sculptors  and  Gravers,  the  following 
Itists  were  elected  associates  :  Miss  Joyce  Bidder,  Miss  E. 
I  race  Creswell,  Miss  Lorna  Mait- 

nd,  Miss  Emily  Paterson,R.S.W. 
j  The  London  Exhibition  at  the 
jrlington  Gallery  closed  on  June 

h.  The  Society  will,  by  invita- 

)n,  be  sending  a  selection  ofmem- 
|.rs'  and  associates'  works  to  the 

oronto Exhibition  in  theautumn. 


UGUENOT  SILVER 
7ORK  AT  CRICHTON'S, 
I,    OLD    BOND    STREET 

N  view  of  the  forthcoming 
.volume,  by  the  late  Mr.  P.  A.  S. 
fillips,  on  the  Life  and  Work  of 
ml  Lamerie,  which  is  to  be  pub- 
hed  by  Batsford's,  the  recent 
■chibition  of  the  work  of  Hugue- 
}'t  silversmiths  in  England  was 
ngularly  opportune;  and 
richton  Bros.,  in  arranging 
e  numerous  examples,  gener- 
isly  loaned  by  various  private 
'Hectors,  were  careful  to  show 
em  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
veral  features  distinctive  of  the 
fferent  men  were  evident  to 
ose  who  have  less  experience  of 


THREE  CASTERS  AND  STAND,  ORNAMENTED  WITH  STRAP- 
WORK:  BY  PAUL  LAMERIE,  DATED  LONDON,  1735:  SHOWN 
WITH  OTHER    HUGUENOT   SILVER    AT   CRICHTON    BROS.' 


KETTLE,  OF  THE  "COTTAGE-LOAF"  SHAPE,  AND 
STAND  WITH  HANDLES,  BY  PAUL  LAMERIE,  1713. 
ALSO  EXHIBITED    RECENTLY  AT   CRICHTON    BROS.' 
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old  silver.  Thus  the  plainer  style 
of  Pierre  Harrache,  who  was 
admitted  to  the  London  Gold- 
smiths Company  in  1682, 
was  exemplified  by  a  pair 
of  candlesticks  with  baluster 
stems,  bearing  the  London 
hall-marks  for  1683  ;  his  more 
ornamental  work  being  shown 
in  the  finely  pierced  mounts  of 
a  pair  of  unusual  glass  casters. 
There  is,  however,  another 
aspect  of  this  and  similar  ex- 
hibitions ;  for  instructive  and 
enjoyable  as  it  may  be  to  see 
such  silver,  the  actual  assem- 
bling of  a  variety  of  examples 
of  the  same  school  permits  the 
student  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  form  and  decoration 
and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Huguenot  silver  work,  to  ob- 
serve the  influence  which  this 
particular  school  exercised  on 
English  style.  The  numerous 
objects  shown  at  Crichton's  represented  the  work  of  some 
thirty-seven  Huguenot  silversmiths  ;  most  of  them  being 
of  the  plainer  style  adopted  by  these  men  and  women  in 
England,  before  the  coming  of  the  more  ornate  rococo 
forms.  The  women  are  mentioned,  because  while  it  is  not 
generally  known,  several  women  were  then  working  as  silver- 
smiths ;  examples  by  two  of  them  being  included  in  this  exhibi- 
tion. These  two  were  Louisa  Courtauld,  the  widow  of  Samuel 
Courtauld,  and  Ann  Tanqueray, 
the  widow  of  David  Tanqueray. 
Louisa  Courtauld  entered  her 
mark  in  1  766,  and  carried  on  her 
husband's  business  until  1769, 
when  she  took  George  Cowles  into 
partnership,  and  a  set  of  four  sauce 
tureens  bearing  their  combined 
mark  ££  was  among  the  exhibits. 
Visitors  were  afforded  addi- 
tional information  by  the  brief 
biographical  notes  on  the  various 
silversmiths  represented,  which 
Messrs.  Crichton  Bros,  had  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose.  For  it  does 
increase  one's  interest  to  learn 
that  this  or  that  piece  of  silver 
which  one  admires,  was  made  two 
hundred  years  ago,  at  a  shop 
within  a  short  distance  of  Bond 
Street.  The  celebrated  Paul 
Lamerie,  for  example,  after  being 
apprenticed  to  Pierre  Platel, 
worked  first  at  the  "•  Golden 
Ball,"  Windmill  Street,  and  later 
in  Gerard  Street,  Soho.  Pierre 
Platel,  Louis  Mettayer,  David 
Willaume,  David  Gamier,  and 
David    Tanqueray    all    lived 
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in  Pall  Mall  ai  some  time  or  another,  while  many  of  their 
fellow  Huguenot  silversmiths  settled  in  Soho,  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  or  the  streets  near  Covenl  Garden.  The  famous 
Paul  Crespin  was  at  the  "  Golden  Ball."  Compton  Street, 
and  Abraham  Portal,  who  was  one  of  Paul  l.amerie's 
apprentices,  lived  in  Rose  Street.  Soho.  later  moving  to 
Ludgate  Hill.  Edward  Feline  also  lived  in  Rose  Street 
until  1739,  when  he  moved  to  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
in  which  street  Samuel,  the  son  of  Jacob  Margas,  also  lived. 
Several  others  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicestei 
fields,  as  Leicester  Square  was  formerly  known.  Abraham 
Buteux,  who  entered  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in  1721, 
and  Ayme  Yideau  both  living  in  Green  Street,  and  Lewis 
Pantin  in  Castle  Street. 


ANTIQUE      DEALERS'       FAIR      AT 
GROSVENOR  HOUSE,  PARK  LANE 

AS  we  go  to  press,  we  are  advised  that  an  important 
exhibition,  under  the  pleasing  title  "  The  Antique 
Dealers'  Fair,"  is  to  be  held  at 
Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane,  London, 
W.I,  from  September  21st  to  October 
13th  next.  And  even  at  this  early 
date,  there  is  ample  indication  that 
the  exhibition  will  receive  the  fullest 
support,  both  of  London  and  provincial 
dealers.  In  fact,  we  understand  that 
space  has  been  reserved  by  various 
dealers  from  most  of  the  principal 
centres  throughout  the  British  Isles. 
Of  the  suitability  of  the  Hall  at 
Grosvenor  House  for  such  a  display, 
there  can  be  no  question,  and  its 
spaciousness  will  allow  for  appropriate 
stalls  without  in  any  way  inconveni- 
encing  the  visitors.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  that,  under  the  regulations 
which  exhibitors  will  be  asked  to 
observe,  the  stands  will  be  uniform 
in  height  and  every  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  achieve  a  harmonious  decorative  en- 
semble. The  Hall  has  approximately 
22,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  with 
convenient  entrance  and  exit  ;  and  the 

general  scheme  of  arrangement  provides  for  three  main  pro- 
menades through  the  entire  length  of  the  hall,  thus  ensuring 
ample  space  for  exhibitors  and  preventing  any  possibility  of 
over-crowding.  In  addition,  there  is  a  wide  gallery  running 
round  the  hall,  particularly  suited  to  the  display  of  such 
small  articles  which  need  closer  inspection.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  organizers  to  achieve  a  setting  where  everything  shall 
be  seen  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

Apart  from  the  many  rare  objects  of  high  value  which 
will  be  shown,  the  beginner-collector  will  find  modest  but 
equally  authentic  objets  (Part  in  great  variety,  and  at 
moderate  prices.  It  has  been  emphatically  laid  down  by 
the  Committee  that  no  object  shall  be  admitted  for  exhibi- 
tion unless  it  is  at  least  a  hundred  years  old.  This  rule  will 
be  adhered  to  strictly,  and  the  visitor  and  the  prospective 
buyer  may  be  assured  that  everything  shown  at  the  Fair  is 
of  the  period  to  which  it  is  ascribed. 


WIN  J-    CUP,   1654  :     ON 
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The  Fair  will  comprise  old  furniture,  pictures,  silw 
needlework,  glass,  china  and  as  various  and  comprehensi 
a  selection  of  other  works  of  art  as  has  yet  been  broui 
tog(  1  lici  iii  an  exhibition  of  this  nature.  The  whole  wo 
of  organization  is  being  undertaken  by  Grosvenor  Hot 
(Park  Lane).  Limited,  and  the  management  of  the  F; 
will  be  in  the  capable  hands  of  Captain  Owen  W'lu-eld 
who  standi  the  Antique  Dealers'  Exhibition  in  1932. 


EXHIBITION    AT    MALLETT'S, 
in.   NEW    BOND    STREET,    W.l 

IN  1 1 1  ^  exhil m  this  year,  Mr.  Mallett  has  carefu 
selected  the  furniture  with  a  view  to  showing  simplic 
of  form  combined  with  that  soft  richness  of  tone,  wlii 
Time  alone  can  bestow  on  wood.  For  difficult  as  it  h 
been  during  the  past  year  to  obtain  first-class  specimer 
Mr.  Mallett  has  succeeded  in  finding  a  large  number 
pieces  of  eighteenth-century  furniture  which  fully  demo 
strate  these  features,  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  for  ; 
exhibition  worthy  of  comparison  wi 
any  of  its  predecessors.  There  are, 
addition,  several  unusual  pieces  of  t 
oak  period,  including  three  carv 
buffets  enriched  with  small  pieces 
intarsia  sparingly  inset,  as  was  ci 
tomary  with  the  best  work  of  the  ti 
Among  the  walnut  pieces,  there  a 
several  which  rank  with  the  rarit 
of  early  furniture,  and  this  applies  p 
ticularly  to  two  large  bookcases.  Bo 
date  from  the  reign  of  Queen  An 
the  first,  having  glazed  and  barr< 
doors,  is  of  finely  figured  walnut  wi 
herring-bone  and  cross-band 
borders  ;  the  second  being  a  trip! 
bookcase  with  four  upper  glazei 
doors,  and  drawers  and  cupboard 
below.  This  latter,  an  exceptional: 
rare  example,  is  unusually  fine  il 
design  and  colour.  A  pair  of  walni ! 
armchairs  of  the  same  period  are  no  let 
noteworthy,  and  attract  the  eye  by  til 
bold  but  finely  proportioned  carvel 
details.  There  is  also  a  bookcasl 
bureau,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  shaped  and  slight! 
bombc  ;  the  upper  part  has  the  broken  arch  pediment  anl 
two  doors,  which  are  mirrored.  Of  the  mahogany  pieces 
a  Chippendale  china  cabinet,  of  about  1  750,  in  the  Chine:: 
taste,  and  a  pair  of  Chippendale  chairs  of  the  same  perioj 
may  well  be  regarded  as  outstanding  examples  of  this  styH 
There  is  an  unusually  fine  display  of  early  silverworli 
and  American  visitors  to  the  exhibition  will  doubtless  notio 
No.  219  in  the  catalogue,  for  this  is  another  of  the  seven) 
tankards,  made  by  Colonial  silversmiths,  which  have  beel 
found  in  England  (an  article  on  this  subject  appears  o 
page  17).  The  tankard  in  the  Mallett  exhibition  bears  th 
maker's  mark,  N  Q,  in  an  oblong,  punched  twice  on  bot 
the  cover  and  the  body  ;  and  it  is  of  a  type  so  far  not  foun 
among  early  American  silver,  for  it  has  a  thumb-piece  i 
the  form  of  a  lion  couchant  and  cut-card  ornamentatio 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  handle  and  to  the  body. 
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IGHTEENTH-CENTURY      ARCHITECTURE 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

By  Professor  G.  E.   Pearse 

.ondon  :    B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  pp.  xii  +  50   +   plates 
113.     50/- net) 

)ROFESSOR  PEARSE'S  book  reviews  the  subject  in  so 
clear  and  concise  a  manner  that  one  wishes  that  all 

tithors  of  architectural  works  would  follow  his  methods, 
.re  writer  first  provides  a  historical  introduction,  which  is 
llowed  by  a  chapter  entitled  Architectural  Character,  in 
rich  he  examines  the  two  main  types  of  buildings — town 
id  country  houses.  The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to 
aterials  and  Craftsmanship.  Under  the  first  heading 
^en  different  types  of  material  are  considered,  ranging 
)m  stone  and  brick  to  glass.  Under  "  Craftsmanship  "  he 
views  such  features  as  "  Doors,"  "  Windows,"  "  Gables," 
Stairs,"  "  Fireplaces,"  and  "  Metalwork."  A  third 
apter  is  devoted  to  "  The  Architect  and  Craftsman." 
this  chapter  brief  biographical  details  are  furnished  of 
o  architects  and  a  sculptor,  whose  work  so  greatly 
fluenced  architectural  design  in  South  Africa  during  the 
iter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  years  of 
e  nineteenth  century.  They  were  Louis  Michel  Thibault, 
Frenchman,  who  went  to  the  Cape  towards  the  end  of  the 
jhteenth  century,  and  was  appointed  as  Government 
vorn  Surveyor  of  Cape  Colony  in  181 1  ;   Anton  Anreith, 


the  German  sculptor  and  woodcarver  ;  and  Herman 
Schutte,  the  German  architect  and  builder,  who  was  also 
made  a  Government  Sworn  Surveyor  of  the  Colony. 

Fo  illustrate  the  text  numerous  photogravure  plates  of 
various  town  and  country  houses  and  their  details  are 
provided,  and  for  each  house  which  is  illustrated  there  is  a 
scale  drawing  to  show  its  true  architectural  character. 
There  are  also  scale  drawings  of  doorways,  and  detailed 
drawings  and  sections  of  stone,  joinery  and  metalwork. 

The  high  quality  of  the  draughtsmanship  which  these 
drawings  display  is  one  of  the  especially  noteworthy 
features  of  this  interesting  book. 

That  the  character  of  South  African  architecture  is  based 
on  the  architecture  of  Holland  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
settlement  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  serve  as 
a  victualling  station  for  the  ships  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  on  their  way  to  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies  and  to  China  and  Japan.  This  first  settlement, 
founded  in  1652,  grew  throughout  the  eighteenth  century, 
until  in  1793  the  population  "  consisted  of  thirteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  burghers  and  seventeen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  slaves."  After  many  vicis- 
situdes, during  which  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  (for 
three  years  from  1 78 1 )  and  by  the  British  for  the  first  time 
in  1803,  the  Colony  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  1814. 

The  town  and  country  houses  at  the  Cape  were  designed 
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with  internal  courtyards  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
climate,  and  the  houses  had 
the  Dutch  feature  of  the 
"  stoep  "  on  the  front  eleva- 
tion, which  was  raised  above 
the  street  level.  One  of  the 
difficulties  at  the  Cape  was 
the  scarcity  of  suitable  build- 
ing materials.  The  material 
most  commonly  in  use  was 
brick,  but  owing  to  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  local  brick 
it  had  to  be  plastered  over, 
with  the  result  that  South 
African  houses  were  invari- 
ably covered  with  lime 
plaster.  Timber,  in  particu- 
lar, was  scarce,  and  this  fact 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of 
the  brick  owing  to  the  use  of 
timber  as  fuel  in  the  brick 
kilns.  A  roof  covering  of 
thatch  was  commonly  used  for 
country  houses,  and  flat  roofs 
were  used  for  the  town  houses 
towards  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  external 
covering  of  such  roofs  being 
composed  of  bricks  or  tiles 
on  a  bed  of  puddle  clay  or 
lime  concrete.  The  main 
entrance  doors  to  both  the 
town  and  country  houses  were 
of  an  elaborate  design,  arid 
formed  an  important  decora- 
tive  feature    of  the   facade. 

Numerous  illustrations  are  given  of  fine  examples  of  these 
main  entrance  doorways.  A  characteristic  feature  of  both 
town  and  country  houses  was  the  large  sash  windows  which 
Professor  Pearse  considers  were  first  used  at  the  Cape  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  country  houses  gables  were  a 
prominent  feature  and  they  were  of  varying  designs,  all  of 
which  were  based  on  types  used  in  Holland  and  Flanders. 
What  is  interesting  is  that  particular  types  of  gables  were 
peculiar  to  certain  districts. 

These  eighteenth-century  South  African  houses  are  very 
comparable  with  the  contemporary  houses  of  Colonial 
America.  They  bear  a  resemblance  to  their  Dutch  proto- 
types in  the  same  way  that  Colonial  American  houses  were 
based  on  the  designs  of  contemporary  English  houses.  One 
of  the  outstanding  differences  which  distinguished  this 
colonial  architecture  was  that  it  did  not  reflect  the  same 
scholarly  sensibility  to  design  as  was  displayed  in  the 
traditional  Dutch  and  English  architecture.  This  is  only  to 
be  expected  in  an  architecture  which  was  produced  in  a  fat- 
distant  land  by  designers  who  were  compelled  to  modify 
the  reproduction  of  their  own  national  architecture  to  suit 
the  changed  circumstances  and  different  requirements,  due 
to  the  exigencies  of  material  and  climate,  in  the  country  of 
their  adoption. 


Messrs.  VV.  T.  Batsford 
Ltd.,  lie  lo  be  congratulate( 
on  the  production  of  thi' 
work  with  its  tasteful  forma 
and  finely  produced  photo' 
gravurc  plates. — R.W.S. 
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By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A 
(Part  I.  With  27  illustration 
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hi         1  Rl  >\l     FRA  \<  /  SCO    Dl 
BY    SELWYN    BRINTON,      I    \ 


HERE  is  no  more  dev(j 
ted  worker  in  the  whoj 
field  of  Italian  art  than  M 
Selwyn  Brinton.  Hehasgivd 
us    a  delightful   book  in  hi 
study  of  Francesco  di  Giorgio 
with    promise    of    more    1 
come.    Mr.  Brinton's  intere 
in  this  ingenious  artist,  wh 
has  received  far  less  recogri 
tion  than  his  manifold  execj 
lences  deserve,  began  in  h 
early    days  ;    when   copyii 
the  Nativity  by  Francesco 
the  Church  of  S.  Domenii' 
at    Siena,  he   succumbed 
his  spell  at  once.      With  tl 
customary  versatility  of  t 
Renaissance    mind,    Marti 
tried   his    hand    at    nearly   everything    in    turn.      Thoui 
born  a  Sienese,  he  has  less   of  the   "  softness  "   associati 
with    the    school    of    his    native    city — the    Molles    Sem 
of  J.    A.    Symonds — than    might    be    expected.      Indei 
his   painting   bears   a  strong   resemblance   to   that   of  tS 
Florentine  Botticelli.      His  drawing  is   firm  and   clerisi 
and  his  design  often  energetic — particularly  is  this  evidej 
in    the   fine  Nativity   of  S.    Domenico,    above   mention? 
Doubtless   for   this   reason   it   was   formerly   attributed  [ 
Signorelli.     The  group  of  two  angels  with  intertwined  an 
to  the  left  of  this  composition  is  one  of  the  most  beauti 
and   characteristic  things  in   the  whole  of  Renaissance  ai 
Though    highly   praised    by   Vasari,    Francesco   is   lit 
known  in  England.     There  is  a  small  work  of  great  chai 
by  him  in  the  National  Gallery — a  S.   Dorothy  leading 
Heavenly  Child,  and  a  tiny  Nativity  in  Sir  Herbert  C00J 
collection,  together  with  a  Cassone  panel.     Neglect  of  tj 
great  artist  may  be  due  to  the  scant  respect  paid  to  him 
Messrs.  Crowe  and   Cavalcaselle.     Mr.  Brinton's  apprec 
tive  study  will  unquestionably  do  much  to  repair  this 

Like  the  Pollajuoli,  Francesco  was  the  son  of  a  poulter 
It  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Guaspa 
d'Agostino  ;  but  Mr.  Brinton's  better-grounded  belief 
that  he  owed  his  instruction  both  in  sculpture  and  painti 
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—and  possibly  in  architecture  and  military  engineering — to 
^orenzo  Vechietta.  After  discussing  Francesco's  painting, 
vlr.  Brinton  proceeds  to  enlighten  us  on  the  master's  minia- 
ure  work,  executed  for  the  Biccherne  and  Gabelle  (customs 
nstitutions)  of  the  city.  He  gives  us,  among  his  illustra- 
ions,  a  fine  page  from  the  Codex  of  Albertus  Magnus,  which 
s  in  the  Convent  of  the  Osservanza,  Siena.  Another,  the 
ront  page  of  Francesco's  Treatise  of  Architecture  (in  the 
Ducal  Library  of  Turin)  contains  a  beautifully  designed 
nitial  letter  encircling  the  artist's  self-portrait.  The 
Ducal  Library  of  Turin  has  indeed  been  a  happy  hunting 
ground  to  the  author,  since  it  contains  probably  the  finest  of 
Francesco's  drawings — notably  those  of  the  Monuments  of 
lome.  In  the  Treatise  of  Architecture,  containing  the  results 
>f  Francesco's  researches  in  architecture  and  in  civil  and 
nilitary  engineering,  Mr.  Brinton  found  an  interesting 
Irawing  which  he  says  is  "  perhaps  the  most  astonishing 
hing  in  the  whole  series — a  foreshadowing  of  the  tank  of 
he  Great  War.  This  represents  a  boat-shaped  vehicle, 
noving  on  cogwheels  and  obviously  intended  for  attack." 

Much  of  Mr.  Brinton's  work 
vas  done  at  Urbino,  in  the  old 
:iry  of  Siena,  and  many  of  his 
ines,  he  tells  us,  were  actually 
vritten  in  the  very  house,  now 
he  Albergo  della  Scala,  where 
?rancesco  lived  and  worked. 
\nd  the  author  has  painted  the 
jackground  for  us — the  Court  of 
Jrbino — in  not  less  faithful  and 
mlliant  colours  than  the  genius 
md  character  of  his  hero. — H.G.F. 


ELIZABETHAN  PAGEAN- 
TRY. A  PICTORIAL 
>URVEY   OF    COSTUME, 

1560-1620 

By  H.  K.  Morse 

Special    Spring    Number.     The 
itudio,    Ltd.      80     illustrations. 
7/6  net,  cloth  10/6) 

PLANNED  as  a  pictorial  com- 
mentary to  Shakespeare,  this 
)ook  of  Elizabethan  Pageantry 
I  s  claimed  to  be  the  most  complete 
ponograph  on  its  subject,  and 
jvith  justification.  The  author 
las  combed  the  libraries  and 
picture  galleries  of  Europe  and 
America  for  authoritative  data, 
1  ind  the  result  is  a  compendium 
l)f  costume  and  personal  adorn- 
|nent  of  the  late  Renaissance  in 
\  Lngland  and  Western  Europe  that 
!  10  student  of  the  period  can  af- 
!  brd  to  be  without.  The  richness 
■  )f  these  pages  is  well  matched 
!  jy  the  descriptions,  culled  from 
1  :ontemporary     writers,     and     is 
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supplemented  by  a  glossary  of  the  various  terms  used  in 
connection  with  Civil,  Military,  Professional,  Ceremonial 
and  Ecclesiastical  attire.  Such  authors  as  Fynes  Morison, 
Coryat,  Vecellio,  Nichols,  Harrison,  Ben  Jonson,  Dekker, 
Nash  Rowland,  Sidney,  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  himself 
have  been  impressed  to  supply  the  appropriate  local 
colouring. — G.W.R. 

CEZANNE 
By  H.  Granville  Fell 

(T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Ltd. — London  and  Edinburgh 
T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack,  Ltd.  2/6  net) 
OT  only  does  the  author  give  us  a  well-defined  im- 
pression of  Cezanne,  the  man  and  the  artist,  in  this 
excellent  and  charmingly  illustrated  monograph,  but  he 
also  manages  to  convey  the  spirit  of  the  artists  of  the  French 
nineteenth-century  school  ;  of  their  intense  desire  to  break 
away  from  tradition  and  their  constant  striving  after 
dynamic  effects.  Cezanne  stood  midway  between  those 
"  who  aimed  at  the  realisation  of 
the  solid  volume  and  materiality 
(so  far  as  they  could  be  expressed 
in  pigment)  "  and  those  who  held 
that  light  itself  was  the  goal.  He 
firmly  believed  that  the  two 
theories  were  reconcilable.  Al- 
though he  never  attained  his  ideal 
by  proving  his  conviction,  he  at 
least  indicated  a  path  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  and  to  quote 
the  author,  "  This  is  his  achieve- 
ment and  his  monument." 

A  laborious  worker,  he  would 
complete  a  canvas  after  months  or 
even  years  of  toil,  only  to  cast  it 
away  in  disgust,  ever  dissatisfied 
with  his  own  efforts.  Although 
he  has  had  an  enormous  influence 
on  the  painters  of  this  century, 
it  was  not  until  nearly  the  end  of 
his  lifetime  that  his  work  was  re- 
garded with  any  degree  of  appre- 
ciation by  his  contemporaries. 
The  author  has  given  an  illu- 
minating picture  of  Cezanne  and 
his  work,  and  has  maintained  an 
unbiased  attitude  throughout. 
He  neither  exaggerates  the  quali- 
ties of  this  artist  as  so  many 
writers  in  a  fever  of  enthusiasm 
have  been  apt  to  do  ;  nor  does 
he  underestimate  the  importance 
of  his  contribution  to  and  in- 
fluence on  the  world  of  art.  He 
makes  a  clear  and  concise 
representation  of  Cezanne's 
genius,  and  does  not  ignore  his 
limitations.  The  book  contains 
six  of  the  artist's  most  important 
works  finely  reproduced  and 
printed  in  colour. — P.L, 
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CONTINUED    RISE    IN    THE    CURVE    OF    VALUES' 


By    H.    J.    MAYO 


A    SUIT    OF    SAXON 
TIUTING       ARMOUR 

THERE  had  been  many 
prophecies  beforehand 
both  as  to  who  would  be  the 
last  bidder  and  the  amount 
of  that  bid  for  the  Saxon  six- 
teenth-century suit  of  tilting 
armour  which  came  up  for 
sale  on  June  ist.  Nor  were 
those  who  anticipated  a  high 
figure  disappointed,  for  the 
bidding  was  carried  to 
£3,400,  at  which  figure  it 
was  bought  by  Mr.  William 
Permain.  This  unusually 
fine  suit  was  made  originally 

for  Karl  Ernst  Freiherr  von  Schwann,  a  member  of  the 
Saxon  court,  and  was  among  a  number  of  lots  which 
had  been  sent  to  Sotheby's  by  a  Saxon  collector.  Other 
prices  realized  at  the  same  sale  were  :  a  dagger  with 
sheath  of  "  Holbein  "  type,  Swiss  mid-sixteenth  century, 
£115;  an  engraved  halberd  with  ridged  spear-shaped 
spike,  Saxon  circa  1580,  £.6  ;  an  Austrian  standard  and 
banner,  dated  1633,  £ll  !  a  sporting  rifle  (tschinke), 
Saxon  early  seventeenth  century,  £40  ;  a  finely  decorated 
tschinke,  Saxon  early  seventeenth  century,  £42  ;  a  Saxon 
ceremonial  sword  with  leather  scabbard,  German  sixteenth 
century,  £58  ;  a  Gothic  thrusting  sword  of  estoc  type. 
Saxon  sixteenth  century,  £300  ;  an  armet,  with  roped 
comb,  skull  pierced.  German  sixteenth  century,  £42  ;  a 
leather  coat  of  elk  hide,  Netherlands  or  Spanish,  early 
seventeenth  century,  £50  ;  a  salade  with  visor,  the  skull 
with  triple  ridge  comb,  German  fifteenth  to  sixteenth 
century,  £50. 

SIUVER 

JUDGING  from  the  relatively  small  quantity  of  silver 
which  has  been  offered  during  the  past  thirty  clays,  it 
might  seem  that  owners  are  inclined  to  postpone  selling 
until  the  autumn.  But  it  is  apparent  that  the  demand 
which  began  to  show  itself  in  the  higher  prices,  some  short 
time  ago,  becomes  keener  a=  the  season  advances.  At 
Puttick  and  Simpson's  a  set  of  four  plain  dishes  by  John 
Ewies,  1805  (60  oz.  18  dwt.),  sold  for  12s.  ;  a  set  of  four 
sauce-boats,  by  John  King,  1793  (87  oz.  5  dwt.),  14s.  6d.  ;  a 
breakfast  dish,  by  William  Simmons,  1801  (47  oz.  15  dwt.), 
14s.  (id.;  an  oval  cakebasket  by  William  Peaston,  1762  (360Z. 
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3  dwt.),  13s. ;  a  plain  oval  soul 
tureen  and  cover,  by  Williek 
Cripps,  1749  (135  oz.  6  dwt. 
7s.  3d.  ;  a  set  of  four  stravl 

bet  1  \  dishes,  by  John  S,  hofi  l\ 
1779   (51   oz.  4  dwt.),    1  is.j 
a    set   of  four   plain   oblon) 
entree  dishes  and  covers  (2711 
oz.   5   dwt.)   8s.  ;    a  porria 
ger,  lower  part  with  a  borda 
of  acanthus    leafage  (26  ol 
15  dwt.),   105s.  ;     a  beakei 
Haarlem,     early     eighteent' 
century    (weight    1 1    oz.    i| 
dwt.)    all  at  £50  ;    a   plaij 
porringer  and  cover,  Germa% 
late      seventeenth       centurll 
(weight  21  oz.  11  dwt.),  £130  ;  and  at  Christie's  a  smal 
plain  pear-shaped  hot-milk  jug  and  cover  by  Edward  Torkm 
'7°9   (5  oz-   5  dwt.),   brought    440s.;    a  plain    cylindr-ici 
dredger  by  Richard  Hutchinson,  1717  (1  oz.  g  dwt.),  360s.  ; 
small    beaker,    205s.  ;     a   small    beaker,    on    reeded    basi 
engraved,       1652 — m.m.      H.S.,      mullet     below     and      tu 
pellets  above,   (3  oz.    18  dwt.),  240s.  ;    a  set  of  three  vas* 
shaped  casters,  by  Thomas  Daniel,  1785  (13  oz.  9  dwt.),  19S.1H 
a  helmet-shaped  cream  jug  on  three  lion's  mask  and  cla' 
feet,  chased — by  Richard  Williams,  Dublin,  circa  1767  (6  of 
8  dwt.),  30s.  ;    a  mug,  m.m.    I.S.,  a   cinquefoil  below,    prolFJ 
ably  by  John  Spackman  (6  oz.  9  dwt.),  50s.  ;  a  plain  tumble) 
cup  by  Anthony  Nelme,  1686  (5  oz.  10  dwt.).  100s.  ;    a  plai 
dredger  ( 1  oz.  9  dwt.),  360s.  ;  a  snuffer-tray,  on  four  feet,  hi 
Paul  Lamerie,  1725  (1  1  oz.  10  dwt.),  54s.  ;   an  oblong  snuif< 
tray  on  four  feet,  by  Pierre  Platel,  1 7 1 1  (8  oz.  3  dwt.),  46s.  ;  | 
small  plain  pear-shaped  hot-milk  jug  and  cover,  by  Edwdi 
Torke,  1709  (5  oz.  5  dwt.)  440s.  ;   a  taperstick  by  John  Reai 
1708  (3  oz.   16  dwt.),  105s.  ;    a  plain  cream-pail  by  Patm 
Robertson,  Edinburgh,  1773   (3  oz.    17  dwt.),  50s.  ;    a  sma; 
beaker,  205s.  ;    a  small  beaker,  on  reeded  base,  engrave' 
1652 — m.m.    H.S.,   mullet  below  and  two  pellets  above   (3  offl 
18  dwt.),  240s. 

FURNITURE,  PORCELAIN,  OB- 
JETS  D'ART  AND  TAPESTRIES 

IN  this  section,  several  outstanding  items  have  appear* 
in  the  rooms  recently,  including  more  than  one  importaii 
example  of  tapestry.     On  May  nth,  Sotheby's  offered  si 
pieces   of  tapestry,   the  property  of  the  late   Col.   HemH 
Howard,  D.L.     One  among   these  to  attract  considerab 
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^  I  tention  was  the  "  Stone  House  "  Sheldon  tapestry  bed 
dance,  composed  of  an  upper  floral  border  woven 
parately  and  sewn  on  to  the  valance  proper  below,  which 
made  up  of  three  parts  ;  this  failed  to  reach  the  reserve 
id  was  withdrawn  at  £1,750  ;  a  Sheldon  small  panel, 
■  oven  in  silk  and  silver,  brought  £  1 85  ;  a  Sheldon  armorial 
ashion  cover,  woven  in  the  centre,  with  arms  of  Walter 
jnes,  of  Chastleton  House,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  his  wife 
leanor  Pope,  £720  ;  a  Flemish  fifteenth-century  tapestry 
[tar  frontal,  woven  in  colours  with  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
fter  being  bid  up  to£3,400,  was  withdrawn.  Other  lots  sold 
t  the  same  time  were  :  a  coral  figure  of  a  lady  in  dancing 
ttitude,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £50  ;  a  jade  beaker,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £48  ; 
n  imperial  Chun  Yao  small  "  bubble  "  bowl.  Sung 
)ynasty,  £60  ;  a  dark  green  jade  plaque,  carved,  K'ang-hsi, 
,150  ;  an  imperial  Chun  Yao  bulb  bowl,  Sung  Dynasty, 
1^56  ;  a  pair  of  porcelain  figures  of  cranes,  K'ang-hsi,  £80  ; 
slip  ware  figure  of  a  cat,  seventeenth  century,  £25  ;  an 
gate  ware  figure  of  a  cat,  £2 1  ;  a  Rodney  sailor  or  planter 
jg,  £29  ;  a  Ralph  Wood  Toby  jug,  with  tortoiseshell 
,at,  manganese  face,  £46  ;  a  Whieldon  figure  of  a  cat, 
^31  ;  a  Ralph  Wood  figure  of  Venus,  £34  ;  a  fine  salt 
laze  agate  figure  of  a  cat,  £42  ;  a  pair  of  Ralph  Wood 
gures  of  Neptune  and  Venus,  green  and  manganese 
obes,  £75  ;     a    Lowdin's 

i  Bristol  bowl,  painted  ori- 
■ntal  river  scenes  and  fig- 
ires,  £16  1  os.  ;  a  Liver- 
pool octagonal  coffee  pot 
narked  with  four  simulated 
Chinese  characters,  £30  ; 
i  pair  of  Plymouth  canary 

'/ellow  butter  coolers  and 

hovers,   £62  ;     a    Chelsea 

i:offee  pot  and  cover  of 
pbed  octafoil  silver  form, 
riangle  mark  incised  circa 
1745,  £100  ;  a  Bow  fig- 
are  of  Summer,  mark  in 
•ed,  anchor  and  dagger, 
£26  ;  a  Chelsea  figure  of  a 
boy  seated,  playing  a  flute, 
red  anchor  mark,  £42  ;  a 
Meissen  porcelain  mantel 
clock  painted  by  Herald, 
with  chinoiseries,  circa 
1 727,  £95  ;  a  Sheraton 
satin-wood  bracket  clock, 
by  John  Grant,  London,  £50  ; 
an  early  eighteenth-cen- 
tury travelling  clock,  of 
very  small  size,  by  Daniel 
Delander,  London,  £95  ;  a 
late  seventeenth-century 
bracket  clock  by  Joseph 
Knibb,  London,  £92  ;  a 
chiming  hanging  clock,  by 
M.  Vallin,  dated  1598, £85; 

j  an  eighteenth-century  ma- 
hogany bracket  clock,   by 

''  Colley  and  Priest,  Fleet  Street, 

'■  London,    £44  ;     an     eigh- 
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teenth-century  Indian  arm-chair,  modelled  on  the  Euro- 
pean design,  veneered  with  ebony  and  inlaid  in  etched 
ivory,  £50  ;  a  set  of  ten  painted  Hepplewhite  arm-chairs 
in  beech,  shield  backs,  seats  covered  with  eighteenth- 
century  needlework,  £390  ;  a  marble  statuette  of  a  Vestal 
Virgin,  by  Jean-Antoine  Houdon  (1 741— 1828)  signed,  £430. 
On  May  31st  Christie's  offered  the  Gothic  tapestry 
woven  with  a  scene  from  "  The  Great  History  of  Troy," 
which  had  been  sent  to  London  by  Mr.  Edson  Bradley,  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  This  splendid  panel  aroused  a 
very  real  enthusiasm  among  the  audience,  and  after  some 
spirited  bidding  it  changed  ownership  at  £3,465.  Other 
prices  on  the  same  afternoon  were  :  a  pair  of  Chelsea 
figures  of  a  girl  and  youth,  £24  3s.  ;  a  pair  of  Chelsea 
candlesticks,  £25  4s.  ;  a  pair  of  Bow  figures  of  a  lady  and 
gentleman,  £31  10s.  ;  a  Worcester  jug,  painted  with 
exotic  birds  in  colours,  £25  4s.  ;  a  Chinese  porcelain 
Famille  Verte  group  of  Fu  Hsing  the  God  of  Happiness — 
K'ang  Hsi,  £241  10s.  ;  a  Sevres  jug  and  cover,  painted 
Cupids,  £46  4s.  ;  a  set  of  six  Queen  Anne  chairs,  moulded 
cabriole  legs  carved  on  the  knees,  £168  ;  a  William  and 
Mary  small  long-case  clock,  by  Johannes  Blundell,  Greenwich, 
£75  12s.  ;  a  George  II  gilt  gesso  table,  £95  15s.  ;  a 
Sheraton  satinwood  semi-circular  commode,  £304    10s.  ; 

an  Adam  side  table,  gilt, 
£1 10  5s.  ;  a  pair  of  Louis 
XV  vases  and  covers  of 
metal,  painted  in  colours 
with  two  oval  panels  of 
scenes  after  Chardin,  £73 
1  os.  ;  a  pair  of  French 
white  marble  figures  of 
nymphs — after  Falconet, 
£120  15s.  ;  a  Louis  XV 
marquetry  commode, 
£199  1  os.  ;  a  Louis  XV 
marquetry  bonheur-du- 
jour  ornamented  with 
ormolu  mounts  and 
having  a  shelf  below — 
stamped  R.V.L.C.  {Roger 
Van  der  Cruse,  dit  La 
Croix),  £262  1  os. 

At  a  sale  of  porcelain 
and  pottery  held  at  Puttick 
and  Simpson's,  a  punch 
bowl  enamelled  with 
Flowers  of  the  Seasons, 
K'ang-hsi,  brought  72 
gns.  ;  a  pair  of  octagonal 
dishes,  enamelled  with 
bowls  of  fruit,  peony 
branches  and  emblems, 
Ch'ien-lung,  38  gns.  ;  a 
seated  figure  of  a  duck, 
painted  and  enamelled, 
Cli  icn-lung,  40  gns.  ;  a 
pair  of  figures  of  ducks, 
enamelled  in  pink  and 
blue,  Ch'ien-lung,  80  gns.  ; 
a  circular  dish,  enam- 
elled     flowering      plants. 
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55  gns.  ;  a  Ralph  Wood  group  of  a  shepherd  and 
shepherdess,  21  gns.  ;  a  slip  ware  dish  by  Thomas  Tuft, 
with  the  initials  G.R.  (for  Charles  111.  4.6  gns.  A  wine 
glass,  bowl  engraved  with  a  carnation  spray,  stem  with 
coloured  twist,  19  gns.;  a  Waterford  boat-shape  basket, 
cut  with  stars  in  trellis  panels,  £19  :  another,  cut  with 
bands  of  husk  ornament,  i<)  <_ms. 

During  May,  Dowell's,  of  Edinburgh,  offered  the  contents 
of  Smeaton  Hepburn, 
East  Linton,  East  Lo- 
thian, when  a  Sheraton 
mahogany  shaped- 
fronted  sideboard  was 
sold  for  £60  1 8s.  ;  pair 
of  Sheraton  mahogany 
vase-shaped  water  cis- 
terns, £52  1  os.  ;  a  set  of 
nine  shield  back  chairs, 
£103  igs.  ;  set  of  six 
Chippendale  mahogany 
chairs,  vase  shaped 
splats,  £50  8s.  ;  Chip- 
pendale mahogany- 
drawing  table,  £26  5s.  ; 
Hepplewhitemahoganv 
break  front  bookcase. 
£115  1  os.  ;  a  Scottish 
oak  settle  with  box  seat, 
£20  ;  six  Chippendale 
mahogany  chairs,  oak- 
en splats,  square  cham- 
fered legs,  £47  5s.  : 
Sheraton  .  mahogany 
breakfront  bookcase, 
£152  5s.  ;  set  of  twelve 
painted  arm-chairs,  tri- 
ple interlaced  backs 
pierced  and  painted  in 
colours  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  Feathers  on 
a   black  ground,  £378. 

PICTURES.DRAW- 
INGS  AND  PRINTS 

SINCE  our  last  issue 
there  has  been  un- 
usual activity  in  this 
section,  and  several  im- 
portant collections  have 
been  dispersed,  the  total 
realised      at     Christie's 

for  the  Hirsch  pictures  alone  amounting  to  £61,503  4s.  fid. , 
with  ten  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Henry  Hirsch. 
The  principal  items  at  the  Hirsch  sale  were  :  Engravings  : 
Duchess  0)  Devonshire,  after  Gainsborough,  by  W.  W.  Barney, 
£294  ;  Miss  Fallen,  after  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  by  F.  Bartolozzi, 
£157  10s.  Etchings  and  Woodcuts  by  Durer  :  The 
Virgin  upon  the  Crescent,  £39  18s.  ;  The  Virgin  with  the 
Monkey,  £120  15s.  :  Hercules,  (.27  (is.  ;  Melancholia, 
£178  10s.  ;  The  Dream,  £51  10s.  ;  Three  Talking  Peasants, 
£48  (is.  ;    The  Little  Hoi  u  .  I  \  1  :    The  Life  of  the  Holy  Virgin  : 
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Joachim  and  Anne  undei  the  Golden  Gale,  £39  18s.  Etchings  h 
Whistler  :  The  Beggars,  £84  ;  Doorway  and  Vine,  £44  _>s. 
The  Bridge,  £68  5s.  :  Upright  Venice,  £113  10s.  ;  Th 
Balcony,  £199  10s.  :  The  Rialto,  £105  ;  all  signed  with  th 
butterfly  in  pencil.  The  Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints — 
triptych  on  vellum  by  Cornelia  Cnoop;  £420  ;  Portrait  I 
Matthaui  Schwarz,  by  ( Ihristoph  Amberger,  £1,575  !  Porsm 
of  Barbara,  Wife  of  Matthaus  Schwarz,  Christoph  Ambergeif 

£'i575  !     The  Nativity 

_ ...     .     —  ....  Lucas    Cranach,    £26'. 

1  os. ;  Portrait  of  I  'It  it  > 
von  Hynsberg,  aged  ;i 
Conrad  Faber,  £504 
Portrait  of  Eli  yibeti 
Breun,  aged  22,  Wife  0 
I  hull  von  Hynsberg 
Conrad  Faber,  £57; 
1  os.  ;  Portrait  of  Madam, 
Francesco  Le  Brun  (m 
Danzi),  by  Cains- 
borough,  £1,155 
Gainsborough's  Show- 
box, with  twelve  land- 
scapes and  river  scenes 
painted  on  glass, £1,20'; 
1  os.  Adam  and  Eve 
Hugo  Van  der  Goes, 
£819  ;  The  Smoker. 
Frans  Hals,  £1,732  10s.  \ 
Portrait  of  Lady  Gordon], 
Hoppner,  £525  ;  Por-\ 
trait  of  Miss  Clements] 
Lawrence,  £892  10s.  3 
P01  hait  of  Anne  de  Pisse-t 
leu,  Corneille  de  LyonJ 
£892  10s.  ;  Portrait  on 
a  Divine,  Mabuse  (Jari| 
Gossaert),  £399;  Por- 
trait of  Canon  Jean  de, 
Carondelet,  Mabuse, 
£3,150  ;  Portrait  of 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke, 
of  Suffolk,  Mabuse,  £892' 
1  os.  ;  Portrait  of  a  Lady', 
(said  to  be  Mary  de  Guise), • 
Sir  Antonio  Mor,  £9821 
1  os. ;  Children  Bird'sA 
nesting,  George  Mof-j 
land.  £2,940  ;  Juvenile, 
Navigators,  George  Mor-1 
land,  £2,835  ;  Portrait 
of  Lieut. -Colonel  Morrison, 
Raeburn,  £4,620  ;  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Duff  (ne'e  Mary  Morrison),1, 
Raeburn,  £787  10s.  ;  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  Raeburn, 
£609  ;  Portrait  of  an  Old  Man,  Rembrandt,  £787  10s.  ; 
Portrait  of  Alexander,  Loul  Loughborough,  Reynolds,  £735  ; 
Portrait  oj  the  Hon.  Gertrude  Roper,  afterwards  Baroness  Dacre, 
Reynolds,  £945  ;  Portrait  of  Constant ine.  First  Lord  Mulgrave, 
Reynolds,  £966  ;  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Raikes,  Romney, 
£4>935  >  Portrait  of  a  Boy  (said  to  be  the  young  Raphael), 
Giovanni  Santi,  £1,995  ;  Portraits  of  the  Allen  Brothers,  Rae- 
burn, £1 1,025  !  The  Twelfth  Night  Feast.  Jan  Steen,  £2,625. 


MINIATURES,  EACH  MEASURING 
DE  LA  ROSE  (FRENCH,  BURGUN- 
REALIZED    £1,300    AT    SOTHEBY'S 
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THE  B.A.D.A.   BANQUET 


THE  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  held  their 
Annual  Banquet  on  May  31st,  at  the  Hotel  Victoria, 
London.  The  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Frank 
Surgey,  occupied  the  chair,  and  optimism  was  noticeable  in 
all  the  speeches.  Mr.  Cecil  F.  Turner,  in  proposing  the 
toast  "  Our  Guests,"  referred  to  the  number  of  distinguished 
guests  present,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Sir  William 
Llewellyn,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  During 
the  time  of  Sir  William's  Presidency,  he  remarked,  the 
public  have  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  studying,  in  a 
series  of  wonderful  exhibitions  at  Burlington  House,  and 
that  there  is  on  foot  a  project  to  hold,  next  year,  a  great 
display  of   British  Art  in   Industry. 

In  his  reply  on  behalf  of  "  The  Guests,"  Sir  William 
recalled  the  generosity  of  the  members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  in 
contributing  from  their  own  funds,  during  a  time  of  severe 
stringency  in  the  antique  trade,  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
Artists'  General  Benevolent  Fund.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Arts  Collection  Fund,  the 
President  said  he  was  well  aware  how,  on  many  occasions, 
both  individually  and  collectively,  dealers  have  helped  the 
Fund  to  acquire  cherished  things  for  the  nation  and  for 
municipalities,  even  at  times  to  their  own  disadvantage. 
Sir  William  spoke  of  the  absolute  indispensability  of  the 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  in  the  great  art  activity  in  all 
countries.  The  proper  exchange  and  placing  of  works  of 
art  could  not  take  place  without  the  dealers'  help.  No  wise 
collector  could  risk  spending  his  wealth  on  works  of  art 
without  taking  into  his  confidence  men  whose  knowledge 
and  experience  are  unquestionable,  and  whose  honesty  in 
dealing  is  unimpeachable.  The  Association  is  the  safe- 
guard of  its  own  reputation  as  well  as  a  protection  to  the 
public  with  which  it  transacts  business. 

Mr.  Frank  Surgey,  in  responding  to  the  toast  to  the 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  referred  to  the  note 
of  optimism  struck  by  Sir  William  Llewellyn,  and  he  added  : 
"  I  should  like  to  mention  a  few  bull  points  for  optimism 
apart  from  rising  markets  and  falling  income  tax.  Our 
auction  room  sale  friends  will  agree  that  our  market  is 
rising,  and  most  collectors  and  investors  like  to  buy,  and  are 
well  advised  to  buy,  works  of  art  and  antiques  on  a  rising 
market.  One  of  our  great  patrons,  Sir  William  Burrell, 
who  is  present  to-night,  considers  we  have  reasonable 
ground  for  optimism.  He  advised  me  recently  to  prepare 
for  better  times,  and  I  have  always  found  his  advice  to  be 
very  sound." 

Mr.  Livingstone  Baily,  who  deputised  for  Mr.  F.  J. 
Parsons,  owing  to  the  latter's  illness,  presented  the  retiring 
President  with  a  copy  of  the  medal  of  the  Association,  the 
customary  gift  of  Mr.  Parsons. 

The  guests  and  members  included  :  Mr.  M.  G.  Adams- 
Acton,  Mr.  J.  Agelasto,  Mr.  Colin  Agnew,  Lt.-Comdr. 
Ascherson  and  guest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Livingstone  Baily, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Blairman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Blairman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Blaxter,  Mr.  Edgar 


E.  Bluett,  Miss  Boyce,  Mrs.  Branthwaite,  Mr.  Oliver  Bray, 
Miss  Browse,  Mr.  J.  H.  Burden,  Sir  William  Burrell,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  Carr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Clifford-Smith,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Corkill,  The  Daily  Telegraph,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  V.  Davidson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Davis,  Mr.  Reginald 
Davis,  Mr.  E.  Dawson,  Mr.  G.  de  Pinna,  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Dowling,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Duveen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Freeman,  Mr.  Louis  Gautier,  Mr.  L. 
Gordon-Stables,  Miss  Joan  Gosling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Gosling,  Miss  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danton  Guerault, 
Mr.  T.  Leman  Hare,  Miss  Barbara  Harris,  Miss  E.  Harris, 
Mr.  Maurice  Harris,  Mr.  Moss  Harris,  Mr.  Sidney  S.  Harris 
and  guest,  Mrs.  Sidney  S.  Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomas 
Harris,  Mr.  G.  D.  Hobson,  M.V.O.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Holmes,  Mr.  Jack  Holmes,  Miss  Violet  Holmes,  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Horsman,  Miss  Howes,  Mrs.  Howson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hoyer-Millar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hunt,  Miss  Hum- 
berstone,  Miss  Hubbard,  Mr.  E.  Hudson,  Mr.  Judkyn, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  King,  Capt.  R.  Leckie,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Lee,  Junr.,  Mr.  Edward  Lehman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alex.  G.  Lewis,  Sir  William  Llewellyn,  K.C.V.O.,  P.R.A., 
Miss  Lowes,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  G.  R.  MacKay,  Sir  Eric 
Maclagan,  C.B.E.,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Francis  Mallett,  Miss 
Manasseh,  Mr.  Terence  McKenna,  Mr.  Monger,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  Moos,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  L.  Moss,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Nash,  Mr.  Bertie  Neale,  Mr.  Martin  S.  Norton,  Mr.  Richard 
M.  Norton,  Mr.  Arthur  Oswald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Owen, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Partridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Part- 
ridge, Mr.  Leonard  Partridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bernard 
Perret,  Mr.  L.  C.  Robinson,  Mr.  G.  Russell-Hay,  Miss 
Sawyer,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Sawyer,  Mr.  J.  E.  S.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Michael  Sevier,  Mr.  Peter  Sparks,  Mr.  Frank  Stoner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Stoner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Surgey, 
Mr.  SutclifFe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Rochelle  Thomas,  The  Times, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  E.  Trouncer,  Mr.  Cecil  F.  Turner, 
Mrs.  Cecil  F.  Turner,  Mrs.  van  Koert,  Miss  Dorothy 
Vicaji,  Mr.  Richard  Vick,  Major  F.  W.  Warre,  O.B.E., 
M.C.,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Victor  A.  Watson,  Mr.  Wm.  W. 
Watts,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Edward  Wenham,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  D.  N. 
Whitaker,  Mrs.  Frances  Whitaker,  Mr.  Temple  Williams, 
Sir  Robert  Witt,  C.B.E.,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wolff, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Wolsey,  Mr.  G.  L.  Worlock. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  at  Willis'  Rooms,  on 
May  30th,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  1934— 1935  : 
President  :  Mr.  Charles  William  Holmes.  Vice-Presidents  : 
Mr.  W.  Drummond  Popley,  Mr.  Malcolm  Stoner,  Sir 
Algernon  Tudor-Craig.  Hon.  Treasurer  :  Mr.  Harry  R. 
Hancock.  New  Members  of  the  Council  elected  in  place  of 
retiring  members  are  :  Mr.  Saville  Bell  (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne),  Mr.  Philip  Blairman  (London),  Mr.  Arthur 
Churchill  (London),  Mr.  Cosman  J.  Citron  (London), 
Mr.  Sidney  S.  Harris  (London),  Mr.  Lionel  J.  Levi  (Lon- 
don), Mr.  George  Neilson  (Edinburgh),  Mr,  Richard 
M.  Norton  (London),  Mr.  Cecil  F.  Turner  (London),  Mr. 
Victor    A.   Watson    (London),    Mr.    Samuel    W.  Wolsey. 
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STAMP  PRINTERS'  ERRORS 

By    DOUGLAS    ARMSTRONG 


T: 


No.  I.     SWAN  PRIN  II" 
THE   WRONG    WAY  IT 


HE  Philatelist,  like  the 
Bibliophile,  places  a  pre- 
mium upon  printers' errors. 
As  a  form  of  Government  secur- 
ity postage  stamps  are  produced, 
generally  speaking,  under  condi- 
tions of  such  scrupulous  care  and 
rigid  supervision  that  it  is  only 
by  an  extraordinary  chance  that 
an  imperfectly  printed  specimen 
finds  its  way  into  circulation  and  so  becomes  an  objr<  t  of 
philatelic  curiosity  and  much  covetability. 

In  the  early  stamp-issuing  days,  when  the  vast  majority 
of  stamps  were  printed  in  single  colours  and  at  one  opera- 
tion, misprints  were  almost  unknown,  and  such  variations 
as  did  occur  were  intentionally  created,  as,  for  example,  the 
tete-bkhe  varieties  of  the  first  French  issues,  wherein  a  certain 
number  of  cliches  in  eachplateweredeliberately 
inverted  by  the  printer  as  a  form  ot  control. 
For  the  earliest  and  most  classic  example  of 
a  stamp  printer's  error  we  must  turn  to  the 
1854  series  of  the  colony  of  Western  Australia. 
To  provide  stamps  of  higher  denomination  the 
Government  printer  at  Perth  took  transfers  of 
the  famous  Black  Swan  emblem  from  the  en- 
graved plate  of  the  id.  value  sent  out  from 
London  and  adapted  them  to  borders  of  his  own 
design  in  the  preparation  of  lithographic  stones 
from  which  to  print  off  <\d.  and  is.  stamps  to 
meet  the  public  demand.  In  the  case  of  the 
\d.  label,  one  of  the  frames  was  inadvertently 
transferred  upside-down  in  relation  to  the  Swan  centre,  but 
this  passed  unobserved  until  after  a  number  of  sheets  had  al- 
ready been  sold  over  the  post-office  counter.  Thus  the  famous 
misprint  known  to  philatelists  as  the  "  Inverted  Swan  " 
(No.  i.),  or  more  correctlv  speaking  "  Inverted  frame  " 
variety  came  into  being.  No  more  than  ten  examples  are 
known  to  exist,  all  used,  and  some  years  ago  one  of  the 
finest  sold  for  £1,000.  Since  then,  however,  for  some  in- 
explicable reason  the  error  has  slumped  heavily,  so  that 
the  last  copy  sold  in  the  London  market  realised  only  about 
one-third  of  that  record  figure. 

With  the  introduction  of  bi-colour  printing  for  postage 
stamps  came  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  margin  of 
error  for  stamp  printers,  and  it  is  in  stamps  produced  by 
two  processes  that  the  greater  number  of  errors  are  found. 
Gontemporary  with  the  West  Australian  "  invert  "  was 
another  celebrated  stamp  error  of  a  similar  character  and 
also  a  local  product,  namely,  the  4  annas  stamp  of  British 
India  printed  in  red  and  blue  with  the  head  of  Queen 
Victoria  topsy-turvy  (No.  ii.).  Here  again  only  about  ten. 
or  at  the  most  a  dozen  copies  are  believed  to  exist,  all  of 
them  used  and  with  a  single  exception  "  cut  to  shape." 
Although  valued  by  the  catalogue  at  £250,  an  average 
specimen    seldom    realizes    half    that    sum.     The    solitary 


No.  II.  -THE 
HEAD    INV 


"'  cut  square  "  example,  on  the  other  hand,  is  easily   worth 
£1,000.  and  possibly  more. 

Anion!;  the  pi  istage  stamps  of  the  British  Empire,  printers'! 
errors  are  less  frequently  met  with  than  in  any  other  group: 
of  issues,  clue  to  the  ver)  stringent  precautions  that  arei 
taken  to  prevent  anything  in  the  way  of"  printer's  waste  " 
from  getting  into  circulation.  For  this  reason  they  are! 
held  in  higher  esteem  by  collectors  than  those  of,  say,  thel 
French  Golonies  or  some  of  the  Latin-American  States. 

An   unusual   and   very    interesting   colonial   stamp   error 
which   realized    a   hundred   guineas   in    a    London   auction! 
room   a   few   weeks   ago   is   that   known   as   the   "  missingl 
Virgin  "  |  No.  iii.),  consisting  of  the  15.  stamp  of  the  Virgin 
Islands   (series   1867-68),  printed  at  two  operations,  fromli  1 
which  the  figure  of  the  Madonna  is  omitted  and  only  theft 
cleared   space  shown    in    the   centre   of  the  design.     Thelll 
precise  status  of  this  variety  has  never  been  satisfactorily!1 
established,  but  from  the  fact  that  all  the  known 
examples  are  unused  some  authorities  are  in-l 
clined  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  proof  impress} 
sions  which  have  found  their  way  on  the  market.  I 
When  a  stamp  is  printed  at  two  operations' 
in  one  and  the  same  colour  it  is  easy  to  see  how  ! 
it  is  possible  not  only  for  the  printer  to  make  a 
mistake,  but  also  for  it  to  escape  the  eagle  eyes 
of  the  scrutineers.     It  so  happened  in  the  case! 
of  the  is.  pictorial  stamp  of  the  island  of  Jamaica 
(1920),  when  a  single  sheet  of  sixty  copies  was  I 
issued  to  an  up-country  post  office  showing  the ' 
central  vignette  of  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria 
upside-down.     A    local    philatelist  managed    to 
secure  about  forty  of  these  errors,  and  one  of  them  was 
sold  recently  for  £220,   being  one  of  the  rarest  varieties 
in  the  twentieth-century  issues  of  the  British  Empire. 

Gonsidering  the  smallness  of  the  picture  it  is  scarcely  I 
surprising  that  the  only  known  copy  of  the  4c/.  New  Zealand 
of  1898  having  the  centre  inverted  should  have  remained 
undiscovered  for  close  upon  forty  years.     A  country  farmer 
who  had  been  induced  to  take  up  stamp  collecting  as  a   I 
hobby  was  looking  over  some  old  letters  received  from  his 
brother  in  New  Zealand  when  he  came  upon  a  stamp  which 
appeared    to  him   abnormal.     On  showing  it   to  a  more 
experienced    philatelist     it     was 
passed  as  an  authentic  "  error," 
and    eventually   sold   at   auction 
for    the    modest    price    of   £62. 
Another  instance  of  a  misprint 
in  a  British  Golonial  stamp  that 
was  undetected  for  some  time  is 
the  8  cents  value  of  North  Borneo, 
adapted    for    use    as    a    Postage 
Due  stamp  in  the  dependency  of 
Labuan,  of  which  a  single  sheet 
was  sold  with   the  vignette  of  a 
Malayan     pirate    proa-inverted. 


Mil    1    Vs 
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HERALDRY 


CONDUCTED    BY 
CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


jRMS   ON    CAP— NEW   YORK 

rHE  sinister  coat  of  arms  embossed 
upon  the  frontal  plate  is  that  of  the 
Counts  Zanardi  of  Venice — quar- 
iy,  ist  and  4th,  or,  a  bird  proper  within  two 

1  ings  in  lure  argent;  2nd  and  3rd,  gules,  a  man- 
\  -arms  armed  cap-a-pe,  holding  in  his  dexter 

md  a  tilt-spear  proper  and  in  his  sinister  hand 
I  rose  argent  leaved  vert.  Renesse  reverses 
depositions  of  the  spear  and  rose  in  the  2nd 
barter,  and  states  that  the  visor  should 
I;  lowered.  The  bird  is  turned  round 
I  llowing  the  usual  continental  practice, 
i  The  dexter  coat  has  so  far  proved  un- 
|  entifiable.  The  pale  (probably  gules)  is 
I  larged  with  two  keys  argent  and  or  in  saltire 
1  amounted  by  the  Pavilion  de  I'Eglise 
\  he  Papal  umbrella).  This  augmenta- 
pn  in  one  form  or  another  was  borne 

/  several  well-known  families.     It  was 
;  "anted  to  the  Barberini,  the  Estensi  and 
1  ie  Farnese,  Dukes  of  Parma  ;   but  the  coat  shown  is  not 
[•■corded   by  Renesse.     The   coat    that    most   closely  re- 

mbles  it  is  that  of  Farnese,  who  sometimes  bore  the  pale 
U'er  a  field  charged  with" jleurs-de-lys.  It  was  also  assumed 
]/  families  of  which  members  had  occupied  the  chair 
j'  St.  Peter.  The  field  of  this  escutcheon  does  not  corres- 
!  Dnd  to  the  known  arms  of  any  Pope  unless  it  be  intended 

■r  the  lozengy  azure  and  argent  of  Allucingola,  the  name 
Y  the  family   of  Pope   Lucius   III.    (1181-1185). 

'THOMAS    PULESTON  "—LONDON,    W. 

THO8  PULESTON  of  Emrall  Flintshire  Esqr  "  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Roger  Puleston  (d.  1697),  who  was 
lighted  by  King  Charles  II.  at  Whitehall  on  November 
2th,  1680,  and  his  wife  Martha,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
1  yder.  His  grandfather  was  Roger  Puleston  (d.  1667), 
leriff  of  Denbigh  in  1 664,  who  married 
me,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn 
If  Mostyn,  co.  Flint. 

I  Thomas   Puleston  died  without   issue 

II  i734>  leaving  Emrall  to  the  repre- 
'  ntative  of  the  younger  branch  of  the 

mily,  John    Puleston   of  Pickhill,    co. 

enbigh,  who  married  Thomas's  widow. 

A  second  Thomas  Puleston,  member  of 
;  lother  cadet  branch  of  the  family,  was 

London   linen-draper  living  in    1634. 

e  married  Martha  daughter  of  John 
:'oughty,  Alderman  of  Bristol,  by  whom 

2  had  a  son  Thomas  aged  three  in  1634. 
j  Judged  by  the  general  fashion  of  the  dog 

>Har  on  which  this  name  appears  I  should 
y  that  it  was  made  about  1 710— 1720. 


t: 


ARMS  OF  THE  COUNTS  ZANARDI 


THE  ARMS  OF  BOWETT 


ARMS    ON    COPPER 
PLAQUE— LONDON,    W. 

HE  arms  on  this  copper  belt  or  har- 
ness mount  of  the  late  fourteenth  or 
early  fifteenth  century  are — three  reindeer's 
heads  caboshed  sable.  It  is  possible  to  de- 
tect here  and  there  slight  traces  of  silver- 
ing, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  arms  are  those  of  Bowet  or  Bowett — 
for  Henry  Bowett  (d.  1423),  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  and  later  Archbishop  of 
York.  The  same  arms  similarly  handled 
appear  many  times  in  the  stained-glass 
windows  of  York  Minster.  The  fact  of 
its  recovery  from  the  river  bed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Fleet  Ditch  offers  no  hint 
as  to  the  circumstance  of  its  loss,  though 
at  one  time  Bowett  was  a  constant 
resident  in  London.  He  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Henry  Bolingbroke,  and 
after  the    latter    came  to  the   throne    as 

Henry   IV.,   Bowett  was    rewarded   with    many   posts    of 

responsibility  and  a  London  prebend. 

ARMS  AND  PORTRAIT  ON 
BRONZE  BOX— LONDON,  W. 

THE  arms  are — Quarterly  of  grand  quarters  :  ist  and  4th 
grand  quarters,  ist  azure  billety  or,  a  lion  or  (for  Nassau)  ; 
2nd  or,  a  lion  gules  (for  Katzenelnbogen)  ;  3rd  gules,  a/ess 
argent  (for  Vianden)  ;  4th  gules,  two  leopards  or  (for  Dietz), 
over  all  an  escutcheon  sable,  a  fess  argent  (for  the  Mar- 
gravate  of  Vere-Vlissingen)  ;  2nd  and  3rd  grand  quarters  : 
ist  and  4th,  gules,  a  bend  or  (for  Chalons)  ;  2nd  and  3rd 
or,  a  bugle-horn  azure  stringed  gules  (for  Orange),  over  all  an 
escutcheon  apparently  intended  for  the  or  and  azure  of 
Geneva.  Over  the  grand  quarters  an  escutcheon  of 
Saxony  in  place  of  the  more  usual  gules,  a  fess  embattled 
argent  (for  Guelders).  Round  the  shield 
is  the  Garter.  ■ 

These  are  the  arms  of  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange  (1567- 1625), 
Stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands,  second 
son  of  William  the  Silent  and  his  wife 
Anne  of  Saxony.  Prince  Maurice  was 
created  Knight  of  the  Garter  on 
December  19th,   161 2. 

The  top  and  bottom  of  this  box  are 
formed  of  the  two  halves  of  a  medal 
probably  by  Abraham  Riese,  a  medallist 
in  the  service  of  the  Saxon  Court  be- 
tween 1592  and  1625.  I  have  never  seen 
an  original  specimen  of  the  medal,  but 
it  appears  to  be  a  late  version  of  his 
well-known  medallion  cut  in  16 19. 
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CONSTABLE   OR  CEZANNE 
AN   EXAMINATION 


By    H.    GRANVILLE    FELL 


'HERE  is  room  enough  for  a  natural  painter." 
Constable  wrote  these  words  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  John  Dunthorne  a  hundred 
and  thirty-two  years  ago.  "  Fashion  always  had," 
he  proceeded,  "  and  will  have  its  day  ;  but  truth 
in  all  things  only  will  last,  and  can  only  have 
just  claim  on  posterity." 

As  time  passes,  the  name  of  John  Constable 
chines  with  increasing  lustre.  Painted  canvas 
cannot  in  the  end  resist  the  universal  devourer  ; 
yet  the  fame  of  this  great  landscapist  is  imperish- 
able. And  it  is 
fortunate  for 
future  genera- 
dons  that  the 
art  of  reproduc- 
don  daily  ap- 
proaches perfec- 
tion. Though 
greater  justice 
has  been  done 
to  Constable  in 
recent  years,  and 
his  position  as  a 
pioneer  of  Im- 
pressionism has 
at  length  been 
conceded  tohim, 
something  yet 
stands  to  his 
credit  that  has 
been  overlooked. 

It  has  been 
common  enough 
to  attribute  to 
Cezanne,  partly 
on  the  strength 
Df  his  own  asser- 
tions, that  he  was 
the  inventor  of 
a  new  principle 
in  art.*      His 


*  "I  am  thepnmi- 
:ive  of  the  way  I 
have    discovered." — 

Cezanne. 


avowed  aim  was  to  reconcile  the  tenets  of  the 
Impressionists  with  the  solidity  and  extension  into 
depth  of  the  old  masters.  '  What  is  wanted  is  to 
do  Poussin  over  again  from  nature."  And  in  his 
modesty  he  confessed  that  he  had  failed.  The 
theme,  however,  has  been  taken  up  and  enlarged 
upon  by  modern  writers,  who  in  their  blind 
enthusiasm  for  Cezanne  have  disregarded  the  fact 
that  Constable  discovered  this  principle  and  put 
it  into  practice  at  least  fifty  years  before  it  could 
have  occurred  to  Cezanne.     Constable  effected  a 

union  between 
the  fleeting  and 
evanescent  ap- 
pearance of 
colour  and  shift- 
ing light  and 
the  architectural 
stability  of  solid 
objects,  without 
distortion,  and 
without  any  bal- 
derdash about 
"  spheres,  cones 
and  cylinders  "; 
an  utterance 
which,  by  over- 
emphasis and 
parrot-like  repe- 
tition, led  half 
the  world  up 
the  blind  alley 
of  cubism  for 
thirty  years. 
And  the  reason 
his  ideal  escaped 
Cezanne,  for  all 
his  heroic  pertin- 
acity, is  that  he 
waspurelyastill- 
life  painter  and 
totally  incapable 
of  catching  the 
spirit  and  the 
aspect   of  the 
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passing  hour.  In  both  spheres  Constable  su< «  eeded. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  Constable  pursued  his 
analysis  of  colour  in  shadow  in  the  pseudo- 
scientific  temper  of  the  Impressionists3  or  that  he 
deliberately  theorized  about  the  solar  spectrum. 
His  shadows  were  not  invariably  free  from  the 
prevailing  bituminous  tint  of  his  period,  but  from 
the  evidence  of  our  eyes,  he  certainly  did  <>i\e 
authentic  impressions  of  the  interfusion  of  colour, 
of  sunshine  upon  dewy  fields,  of  momentarily 
changing  skies  and  of  the  fleeting  appearances  of 
things   under   moving   light.     Though   early   ad- 


rainbows  often  double  rainbows — they  seem 
kindle  and  fade  before  our  eyes.  And  as  regard 
such  qualities  as  strength  and  depth  of  ton 
Constable  habitually  referred  in  his  convcrsati( 
and  in  his  letters  to  '*  chiaroscuro,  the  soul  at 
medium  of  art." 

Never  was  there  a  more  natural  painter,  n 
one  less  addicted  to  literary  jargon  or  to  worn 
ing  about  what  othei  painters  were  doing.  I 
kept  his  weather  eye  on  the  landscape  as  a  play 
keeps  his  eye  on  the  ball,  and  would  not  I 
diverted  from  his  aim.    As  early  as  1792,  when 
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jured  by  Benjamin  West  to  "  remember  that  light 
and  shade  never  stand  still,"  the  clear-eyed  miller 
was  the  last  to  stand  in  need  of  such  an  injunction. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  never  forgot  it.  On  the  other 
hand  with  Cezanne  everything  stands  still.  Whilst 
Cezanne  constantly  referred  to  the  museum, 
Constable  would  say,  "  When  I  sit  down  to  make 
a  sketch  from  nature  the  first  thing  I  try  to  do  is 
to  forget  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  picture."  And  Con- 
stable's brother  Abram  remarked,  "  When  I  look 
at  a  mill  painted  by  John,  I  see  that  it  will  go 
round."  Not  so  in  the  case  of  Cezanne,  the 
painter  of  nature  morte.  If  one  looks  at  Con- 
stable's studies  of  such  evanescent  appearances  as 


was  but  sixteen  years  old,  he  would  speak  of  tl 
natural  history  of the  skies,  and  he  has  described  [ 
words  as  eloquent  as  his  brush  the  appearance  aj 
behaviour  of  the  clouds  and  the  effect  of  weathj 
Cezanne  has  his  meed  of  credit.     The  Imprj 
sionists  cleared  and  washed  the  eyes  of  paintj 
and  public  alike  so  thoroughly  that  never  agz 
shall  we  look  upon  a  shadow  as  an  indeterminz 
mass  in  varying  degrees  of  brown  or  black.     T| 
normal  eye  to-day  is  sensitive  to  nuances  of  cole 
hitherto    unsuspected,    and    of   the    analysis 
shadow    colour    there    is    no    evidence    in    ea^ 
painting.     Undoubtedly  a  revolution  was  effect 
by  the  Impressionists,  but  it  was  Constable  til 
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Englishman  to  whom  they  looked 

3r  inspiration.     "  Constable,  le  pere 

noire   ecole   de  pay  sage"   was    the 

lonest  confession   of  Delacroix. 

It  is  to  the  studies   and  sketches 

one  from  Nature  that  we  turn  to 

et  the  measure  of  Constable's  real 

reatness.  He  is  the  supreme  sketcher. 

]  ensational  as  was  the  appearance 

]  f  his  finished  Hay  Wain  at  the  Salon 

f  1824,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder 

/hat  would   have   been   the    effect 

pon  the  Frenchmen  had  Constable 

pnt  up  for  exhibition  the  six-foot 

J  udy  for  it,  painted  directly  in  the 

ice   of  Nature — and    with    it    the 

lompanionstudy,  that  (or  The  Leaping 

Morse.*     To  live,  even  the  stubborn 

liller  was  forced  to  make  concessions 

)  the    public    taste    in    his    works 

Ilaborated  for  exhibition.     He  said 

f  his  large  Cornfield f  of  1826:    "I 

j  Both  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
i  National  Gallery. 
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do  hope  to  sell  this  picture,  as  it  has 
certainly  got  a  little  more  eye-salve  than 
I  usually  condescend  to  give  them." 

Yet  it  is  surprising  that  there  is  so 
little  of  compromise  in  them,  and  there 
certainly  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  his 
contemporaries.  To  the  end  complaints 
were  heard  of  Constable's  roughnesses, 
and  of  his  disconcerting  spots  and  specks 
of  white — those  effects  upon  wet  or  burn- 
ished leaves,  reflecting  the  light  of  heaven 
which  he  was  the  first  to  register,  and 
which  have  been  adopted  by  all  land- 
scape painters  since — another  example 
of  the  gradual  eye-opening  processes  to 
a  phenomenon  with  which  we  are  all 
now  familiar.  But  his  Nature  studies, 
not  his  attempts  at  picture-making,  show 
how  resolutely  he  was  bent  upon  learn- 
ing all  that  was  possible  about  Nature's 
ways  and  her  true  appearances.  Most 
virile  and  most  independent  of  land- 
scapists,  as  an  artist  he  was  in  complete 
isolation.  His  massive  cloud  effects  sur- 
charged with  imminent  rain  were  often 
a  subject  of  jest  among  his  fellow  Acad- 
emicians. "  I  daily  feel  the  honour,"  he 
wrote  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  of  having 
found  an  original  style,  and  independent 
of  him  who  would  be  lord  over  all — I 
mean  Turner.    I  believe  it  would  be  diffi- 
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a  gold  medal  by  tin 
K  i  11  g  of  France 
With  his  Paris  dealer 
he    quarrelled,    aru 
his  connexion  in 
that  country  ceased 
Alter     his     deatlt 
Leslie  tells  us  in  hi: 
valuable  Memoin 
'  The  two  great  six 
foot   canvases   don* 
from  nature,  Tk[ 
Hay   Wain  and   Thi 
Leaping  Horse,  ill 
spite  of  a  goodly  asj 
semblage  of  dealer 
and    others    at    th 
sale  [at  Foster's]! 
no  bid  above  fivl 
pounds    was    rel 
ceived  for  them.  1 
Yet  strangely  enougl 
forgeries    abound 
These  should  not  bi 
difficult  to  deteel 
The    same    biogrz 
pher  informs  us  thz 
"  in  order  to  mam 
facture  an  authenti 
Constable,    it     w; 
only  needful  to  loa[ 
so  many  square  feet  of  old  canvas  with  unmeanin 
dabs    of   paint,   clumsily   laid    on   with    a   sma| 
trowel."     But   he   also   uttered   this    truth — an 
warning.     The  dashes  of  colour  from  Constable 
knife  have  the  look  of  gems,  and  the  more  the! 
are  magnified  the  more  beautiful  they  appear. 
Constable's  final  version  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
symphonic    arrangement    in    scarlet    and    silvei 
and  one  of  the  most  daring  conceptions  in  tb 
whole  range  of  landscape  art,  was  the  outcorrj 
of  a  sketch  made  during  the  ceremony  of  openin 
by  George  IV.*     This  picture  cost  him  endle 
trouble,  having  been  altered  and  repainted  cod 
tinually  over  a  period  of  eight  years.     When  I 
was  exhibited  in  1832,  it  was  roundly  condemned 
except    by    the   sympathetic    and    understands 
Peter  de  Wint,  who  offered  him  a  silver  palet 
knife  in  exchange  for  the  one  which  he  had  used  i 
painting  it.     This  fine  picture  has  a  pathetic  inte 
est  for  Londoners  at  the  present  moment  of  farewe 
and  demolition  of  Rennie's  masterpiece.  There  a: 
several  studies  for  it  and  smaller  versions  extant 
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cult  to  say  that  there  is  a  bit  of  landscape  now 
done  that  does  not  emanate  from  that  source." 
In  Constable's  lifetime  so  little  esteemed  was 
he  by  his  countrymen  that  had  not  he  and  his 
wife  inherited  not  inconsiderable  legacies,  like 
poor  Richard  Wilson,  he  (and  his  family,  for 
which  he  showed  such  remarkable  affection) 
could  barely  have  escaped  starvation.  Not  until 
he  was  twenty-five  was  one  of  his  landscapes 
accepted  for  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
For  ten  years  more  he  laboured  in  comparative 
obscurity.  But  bravery  and  battle  were  in  the 
air  in  those  days,  and  Constable  never  lost  faith. 
Though  tardily  elected  an  Academician — and 
Lawrence  curtly  informed  him  that  he  was  lucky 
to  be  promoted  before  several  of  the  historical 
painters  -his  patrons  were  few.  Beyond  a  few 
staunch  friends,  the  principal  of  whom  was 
Archdeacon  Fisher,  his  merits  were  unacknow- 
ledged. The  publication  of  the  fine  series  of 
mezzotint  plates  of  English  Landscape  Scenery  was 
financially  a  complete  failure.  The  greatest  tri- 
umph of  Ins  life  was  his  recognition  by  the  Salon 
jury  of  1824,  when,  as  a  result  of  the  exhibition  of 
his  three  pictures  at  the  Louvre,  he  was  awarded 


*  On  June  18th  (Waterloo  Anniversary),  1817. 

f  ( )l   his  Waterloo    Bridge,  tin-    effect   vv.is    so    dazzling,  in    t 

glitter  of  the  sun  on  the  waters,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  scar 
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Nor  did  Constable's  famous  Leaping  Horse,  now 
1  the  Council  Room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  win 
pproval  in  his  lifetime  ;  both  this  and  the  fine 
alisbury  Cathedral  from  the  Meadows  failing  to  find 
urchasers.  And  contemporary  criticism  in  his 
ivour  was  as  rare  as  in  the  case  of  Cezanne. 
The  studies  here  reproduced,  from  the  incom- 
arable  collection  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
luseum,  illustrate  clearly  enough  Constable's 
inception  of  the  dual  aspect  of  natural  phe- 
omena  and  his  success  in  interpreting  it,  the 
redit  for  the  discovery  of  which  has  been  so 
rvently  ascribed  to  Cezanne.  The  fleeting 
Tects  of  storm  and  sunshine,  of  wind  rippling 
le  wheatfields,  of  dew  upon  the  leaves  and  grass, 
re  united  in  Constable's  art  with  perfect  appre- 
ension  of  solid  form  and  with  an  almost  infallible 
:nse  of  pictorial  composition.  He  never  fumbles 
or  loses  his  grip  upon  his  subject.  No  breath 
f  heaven  ever  passes  through  Cezanne's  airless 

Undscapes  :  their  stillness  is  atoned 
>r  in  some  degree  by  a  certain  charm 

jnd  translucence  of  colour,  but  the 
ery  cloisons  of  paint  with  which  he 

incloses  his  colour  areas  preclude  all 

pnse  of  movement.     Whilst  Consta- 

lle's  streams  and   meadows  lie  flat 

li  perfect  recession,  Cezanne's  often 

|  :and  up  like  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea . 

j  If  we  seek  realism  in  expression  of 

j  }lid  form,  it  has  never  been  presented 

pore  convincingly  than  in  Consta- 
t's Study  of  the  Bole  of  an  Elm  Tree 

iNo.  vi.),  whilst  we  find   the  same 

|  ualities  of  volume  and  density  (words 

n  hackneyed  in  modern  art  criticism 

jiat  I   am    ashamed    to    use    them) 

lombined    with    momentariness    of 
ffect  in  the  Study  of  Tree  Stems,  Evening 

|No.  v.),  from  behind  which  the  sun 

j  terally  pours  in  a  golden  flood  over 

jie  grass.     Constable's  tree-drawing 

lever  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  the 

lature  of  the  tree.     In  the  Victoria 

ind  Albert  collection  (not  at  present 

jn  exhibition)  are  a  number  of  large 

|~ee  studies  in  lead   pencil  wrought 
<ith    masterly    ease    and    yet    with 

brupulous  fidelity  to  detail.     Elms, 

|rs  and  his  favourite  ash   trees   are 
ifferentiated  with  the  knowledge  of 
botanist  ;    the  splendour  of  their 


niforms,  the  flags  and  crimson  hangings  of 
ie  State  barges  that  a  dealer  into  whose 
ossession  it  came  a  year  after  his  death, 
e  are  told,  toned  it  down  with  shoe-blacking. 


forms  being  developed  to  the  utmost  degree 
through  the  unerring  vision  of  the  artist.  "He 
would  admire  a  fine  tree,"  says  Leslie,  "with 
an  ecstasy  of  delight — just  as  he  would  pick 
up  in  his  arms  a  beautiful  child  that  attracted 
him."  Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Rus- 
kin,  who  complained  that  he  had  "  never 
seen  any  work  of  his  in  which  there  were  any 
signs  of  his  being  able  to  draw,"  so  impressive  is 
Constable's  drawing  that  of  a  group  of  fir  trees 
which  he  did  at  Hampstead  Heath,  Blake  said, 
"  Why,  this  is  not  drawing  but  inspiration."  To 
which  Constable  replied,  "  I  never  knew  it  before. 
I  meant  it  for  drawing." 

As  instances  of  his  conscientiousness  and  of  his 
scientific  methods  of  study  in  the  matter  of  skies 
and  of  weather  phenomena  we  reproduce  two  of 
his  water-colour  impressions  of  cloud  effects 
(Nos.  vii.  and  viii.),  on  the  backs  of  which  the 
artist  has  recorded,  beside  the  date,  the  hour  of 


No.    VI— STUDY    OF    THE    BOLE    OF   AN    ELM   TREE    :    BY    JOHN    CONSTABLE,    R.A. 
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No.  VII.-    CLOUDS  :  WATER-COLOUR,  INSCRIBED  ON    1111     BACK.  "ABOU1    II     NOON      SPR    15,   1830 
WINDW."     WEXAMPLEI NSTABL1    5  SCIENTIFIC    NOTATION  Ol     VTMOSPHERK     PHENOMENA 


In  our  first  illustr 
tion,  Landscape,  may  1 
seen,  in  its  spontanco 
and  expressive  brus 
work,  the  source  of  mm 
of  Mr.  Wilson  Steer's  i 
s  pi  red  li  .1  n  d  I  i  in;  i 
water-colour.  Old  lions 
a!  Ilarnham  (No.  ii.)  is 
wa  ter- colour  in  1 1 
"  blottesque  "  mannc 
something  of  an  innov 
tion  in  Constable's  tim] 
In  this  sketch  the  kni 
has  been  freely  used 
obtain  reflections  ar 
effects  of  light  similar 
the  "spotting"  he  w 
wont  to  practise  in  his  dj 
painting — as  in  the  Sim 
<>l  Sky  and  Trees  (No.  iv 
The  Rustic  Building  (N 
iii.)  is  full  of  life  ar 
movement.  Of  a 
sketches  done  direct 
from  Nature,  Constabl 
are  the  most  trulv  alii 


the  day  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  Mam 
studies  of  this  class,  both 
in  oil  and  water-colour, 
are  entirely  featureless, 
behig  devoid  of  all  pic  - 
turtsque  accessories, 
w  ith  not  a  house  or  a  tree 
insight.  Others  are  tone 
and  colour  effects  on 
bare  country  downs  and 
levels.  Many  also  are 
the  studies  of  fore- 
ground foliage,  burdocks, 
thistles  and  poppies. 
Like  Gainsborough  be- 
fore him,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  frag- 
ments of  the  soil,  pieces 
of  bark  covered  with 
lichen,  pebbles,  well- 
in  a  r  k  e  d  fe  a  I  h  c  r  s  , 
branches  of  trees — any- 
thing that  might  remind 
him  of  the  particular 
colour  of  the  district  he 
happened  to  he  painting. 


\,,      VIII.      SKY     EFFECT     Willi     GATHERING    CLOUDS:     WATER-COLOUR:      INSCRIBED     ON    TH1 
IJACK,  "26SKPTKMBEK  ls:«      12   KM      NOON       LOOKING  NORTH-EAST"   :    BY   fOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.A 
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Kncient  painted  gla 

AT    OLD    HALL,    HIGHGATE 


By   F.    SYDNEY    EDEN 


[N  this  second  part  of  the  article  dealing 
with  the  painted  glass  at  Old  Hall,  Highgate, 
the  comprehensive  character  of  the  collection 
ecomes  evident.  As  previously  remarked,  the 
umerous  examples  comprise  figures,  subject 
anels  and  heraldry,  and  it  may  be  well  to  add 
lat  there  are  a  few  small  panels  in  grisaille,  some 
eightened  with  yellow  stain,  mostly  of  seven- 
renth-century  date,  which,  though  they  are  not 
>ecifically  described,  are  good  examples  of  their 
Lnd.  Here  it  is  pro- 
osed  to  illustrate  sev- 
ral  of  the  Flemish 
anels,  others  in  which 

French  influence  is 
oticeable  and  some 
f  the  heraldic  shields, 
lso  a  Swiss  sixteenth- 
entury  secular  panel. 

In  each  window  of 
le  entrance  hall  there 

an  important  Flem- 
h  panel  from  the  Cos- 
;ssey  collection.  One, 
le  Visit  of  the  Queen  of 
heba  to  Solomon  (No. 
),  depicts  the  Queen 
neeling  and  present- 
lg  her  gifts  while 
olomon  answers  her 
uestions.  The  throne 
nd  its  canopy  are  deep 
ellow  glass,  as,  also, 
•  the  King's  ermine- 
dged  robe,  his  mantle 
eing  purple.  The 
ling's  head,  a  fine 
iece  of  drawing, 
:ands  out  with  good 
fleet  against  the  diap- 
red  green  backing  of 
ie  throne,  an  effect 
-mpered  by  the  purple 


No.  I.—  VISIT  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  SH HI;  \   CO  SOLOMON:  FLEMISH  WORK. 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY:  FORMERLY  IN  THE   COSTESSEY   COLLECTION 


mantle.  Again,  the  Queen's  blue  sleeveless  gown 
and  her  yellow  tunic  with  ermine-bordered  hang- 
ing sleeves  make  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  green 
armlet.  The  attendant  at  the  throne  wears  a  ruby 
jerkin,  but  is  otherwise  in  grisaille,  while  the  waiting 
maid  with  the  box  behind  the  Queen  is  in  purple, 
with  a  cap  of  the  same  colour.  The  facial  expres- 
sions in  this  picture  are  interesting — Solomon's 
smile  of  welcome  with  a  suggestion  of  kingly  pride, 
the  Queen's  rather  doubtful  look,  the  court  official's 

appropriate  make-up 
and  the  varying  expres- 
sions of  the  faces  of  the 
Queen's    attendants. 

In  another,  Mary  of 
Bethany  wiping  our  Lord's 
feet  with  her  hair  after 
anointing  them  at  supper 
(No.  ii.),  our  Lord  is 
robed  in  violet,  and  His 
nimbus  is  deep  yellow ; 
three  disciples  are 
shown  ;  for  the  seated 
figures,  one  on  our 
Lord's  right  in  yellow 
dress  and  the  other  on 
his  left  in  pale  pink, 
are,  no  doubt,  meant 
for  His  host  Simon 
the  Leper  and  Mary's 
brother  Lazarus.  The 
disciple  on  His  right 
hand  wears  a  ruby 
tunic  and  blue  mantle, 
while  the  tunic  of  the 
one  opposite,  proba- 
bly Judas,  is  ruby  and 
his  mantle  purple  ;  the 
disciple  in  the  back- 
ground on  the  right 
with  yellow  nimbus  is, 
we  may  surmise,  meant 
for  St.  John.      Mary  of 
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Bethany  wears  a  purple  tunic 
and  yellow  cloak.  The  ques- 
tion, "  To  what  purpose  is  this 
waste?"  and  the  consequent 
discussion  are  well  expressed 
in  the  faces  and  attitudes 
of  the    disciples    and    guests. 

The  third  of  these  line 
panels  shows  the  Resurrection 
(No.  hi.).  Our  Lord  wears  a 
ruby  mantle  and  has  a  yellow 
black-crossed  nimbus  ;  the 
stone  rolled  back  from  the 
sepulchre  is  pale  pink,  the 
sleeping  soldier  on  the  left 
wears  purple  sleeves,  blue  cap, 
ruby  leggings  and  yellow 
boots.  The  sky,  against  which 
the  distant  buildings  are  seen 
white,  is  deep  blue,  otherwise 
the  whole  picture  is  white  glass 
heightened  with  yellow.  Only 
one  of  the  soldiers  set  to  guard 
the  sepulchre  is  represented 
with  closed  eyes  :  the  others 
are  open-eyed  but  expression- 
less, appearing  not  to  see  the 
apparition  of  our  Lord  rising 
from  the  tomb — perhaps  in 
exposition  of  the  statement 
in  the  Gospels  that  the 
guards  became  as  dead  men. 

In  the  Ascension,  which  is 
the  last  of  this  set  (No.  iv.), 
our  Lady, in  light  blue  nantle 
and  with  deep  yellow  nimbus, 
kneeling,  faces  the  figure  of  St. 
Peter  in  ruby  tunic  and  deep 
yellow  mantle  and  nimbus. 
Behind  our  Lady  kneels  St. 
John  in  white,  and  beyond 
him,  again,  is  a  figure  of  a  holy 
woman  in  white  and  with 
blue  nimbus — probably  one  of  the  Maries — and, 
on  the  extreme  left,  is  an  apostle  in  red  tunic 
and  green  mantle  with  deep  yellow  nimbus, 
while,  to  balance  this  figure,  is  another  apostle 
on  the  extreme  right  in  dark  blue  and  white, 
with  light  yellow  nimbus.  Each  of  the  Apostles 
in  the  background,  on  either  side  of  the  rock 
from  which  our  Lord  has  ascended,  is  in  red  ; 
unfortunately,  the  lower  half  of  the  head  and  face 
of  the  right-hand  figure  has  gone  and  its  place 
filled  by  fragments  of  drapery,  pink  and  ruby. 

As  usual,  in  medieval  stained    glass,  only   the 
lower  part  of  our  Lord's  ascending  figure  is  shown 


N...  II       MARY  OF  BKTH 
[NG    Till  M   :   FLEMISH, 
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— a  narrow  piece  of  His  blue  robe  and  white  tunj 
and  feet.  The  quarry  background — cheeky  ye 
low  and  ruby — is  an  interesting  and  uncommo) 
feature,  which,  taken  with  the  intense  and  rag 
devotion  expressed  in  the  drawing  and  pose  of  thjj 
figures,  suggests  French  influence. 

There  is  a  similar  indication  of  French  influenc 
in  a  panel,  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  (No.  v.),  whicjl 
is  remarkable  for  its  scarcity  of  colour  ;  the  whojj 
being  of  white  glass,  with  the  exception  of  tr 
background  and  sleeves  of  the  woman  on  the  le 
which  are  ruby,  the  other  woman's  sleeves  dar| 
blue,  and    the    King's    tunic  deep  yellow.     Tl 
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).  III.— THE  RESURRECTION  OF  OUR  LORD :  FLEMISH,  FIFTEENTH  CE 
IE   MOST    PART    WHITE    GLASS,  WHICH  WAS  INCLUDED   IN   THE 


lioment  chosen  by  the  painter  was  that  when  the 

'Ling  said,  "  Bring  me  a  sword,  cut  the  living  child 
1  two  and  give  half  to  each  woman."     It  requires 

to  second  glance  to  be  sure  which  of  the  women 

i  the  child's  mother,  their  facial  expressions  and 
ttitudes  tell  the  tale.     She  on  the  right  proves 

>  er  right  to  the  child  by  her  expression  of  fear 
nd  solicitude,  while  the  cold  and  taunting  face 
f  the  other  woman  shows  her  willingness  that 
tie    child    should    be    sacrificed.      The    approv- 

lig  faces  of  the  bystanders  are  well  rendered 
nd,    altogether,    this    picture    tells  its  tale  with 

angular  skill  and  with  unmistakable  directness. 


In  Lord  Rochdale's  sitting- 
room  there  are  two  sixteenth- 
century  roundels  with  shields 
set  in  ruby  and  blue  glass  ar- 
ranged quarterly.  The  first 
shield  contains  the  arms  of 
Radford — argent  a  fret  and  can- 
ton sable  quartering  (2)  gules  a 
bend  argent  cotised  or.  (3)  Argent 
three  sheldrakes  sable  and  a  chief 
gules  and  (4)  barry  of  eight  or  and 
azure  impaling  (1)  ermine  (for 
St.  Ermin)  quartering  (2)  gules 
a  goat's  head  erased  argent  armed 
or  and  (3),  gules,  a  Jesse  argent 
between  sixteen  billets  or.  The 
other  shield  bears  the  arms 
of  Wilshere — party  per  chevron 
azure  and  argent  six  crosses  pdtees 
in  the  upper  half  with  quarter- 
ings  as  follows  :  (2)  argent,  a 
bend  gules,  (3)  or,  on  a  chief  azure 
three  crosses  pdtee  fitchee  argent, 
(4)  or,  on  a  chief  azure  three  lions 
rampant  or  a  mullet  for  cadency  at 
the  f esse  point  and  (5)  sable,  three 
helms  with  crest  wreaths  and 
mantling,  all  white  ornamented  or. 
We  come  again  to  sixteenth- 
century  heraldry  in  Lord 
Rochdale's  bedroom — two 
shields  without  settings.  The 
first  is  a  Tudor-shaped  shield 
bearing  argent  on  a  chevron 
azure  between  three  roses  gules 
seeded  or,  leaved  and  slipped  vert, 
three  fleurs-de-lis  or  impaling 
azure  a  bend  per  dancette  argent 
and  gules,  between  six  escallops  or 
(No.  vi.).  This  shield  is  en- 
tirely pot-metal,  except  that 
the  escallops  are  indicated  by 
yellow  stain  on  the  field,  the 
colour  of  which  is  rendered  in  blue  glass  of  so  light 
a  tone  that  the  yellow  stain  does  not  appear  green 
upon  it  but  preserves  its  own  colour.  The  second 
shield  is  heater  shaped,  with  the  arms  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge — argent,  a  chevron  between  three 
roses  gules,  seeded  or,  on  a  chief  gules  a  lion  of  England 
between  two  closed  books  or  (No.  vii.),  all  pot-metal. 
Two  small  square  sixteenth-century  panels,  in 
the  staircase  window,  are  painted  in  grisaille 
only  :  one  represents  Solomon  receiving  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  and  the  other  a  scene  in  a  garden. 
There  are  four  Flemish  roundels  also  in  grisaille 
only.     The  subjects  are  a  banquet  with  musicians 
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playing,  probably  our  of  a  scries 
illustrating  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  a  similar  piece  of 
the  same  subject  :  Salome  with 
the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
before  Herod  and  Herodias.  who 
are  seated  at  table,  and  an  un- 
determined subject  showing  a 
nimbed  figure  in  monk's  habit, 
with  a  helmet  on  his  head  and 
holding  a  rosary,  seated  in  con- 
versation with  officers,  while,  in 
the  distance,  is  a  castle  on  a  hill 
and  a  procession  of  soldiers  ap- 
proaching with  another  helmeted 
monk,  who  is  supported  by  two 
of  the  soldiers  as  if  he  were 
wounded.  This  may,  perhaps,  re- 
present the  torturing  of  St.  Julian 
of  Ancyra  with  a  red-hot  helmet. 

Two  square  panels,  both  Flem- 
ish grisaille,  represent  :  one, 
Joseph  being  drawn  from  the  pit 
by  his  brethren,  and  the  other, 
Joseph  in  prison  interpreting  the 
dreams  of  the  chief  butler  and 
the  chief  baker.  There  is  also  a 
large  panel  with  a  half-length 
figure  of  St.  Catherine,  against  a 
rich  ruby  background,  in  violet 
tunic  and  white  and  yellow 
mantle,  reading  a  book  held  in 
her  right  hand  and  her  left  hand 
on  the  hilt  of  a  sword  ;  the 
Saint's  crown — very  deep  yellow 
— being  of  an  elaborate  Renais- 
sance type.  This  panel,  the  date 
of  which  is  early  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, is  a  fine  bold  design,  but 
part  only  of  a  larger  picture. 
Of  the  several  smaller  pieces, 
there  is  a  roundel  in  grisaille 
with  a  standing  figure  of  our 
Lady  holding  the  Divine  Child,  set  in  an 
architectural  background  ;  another  roundel  with 
a  picture  in  grisaille  of  St.  Michael  slaying  the 
dragon  ;  and  an  enamel-painted  oval  with  a  pic- 
ture of  a  guardian  angel  with  hands  outstretched 
over  a  sleeping  child  and  the  inscription  "  Angele 
Sancte  Dei  sit  tibi  cum  mei  "  and  the  date  1529. 

One  yellow-bordered  eight-sided  panel  is  both 
devotional  and  heraldic  in  character.  Our  Lady, 
crowned  and  nimbed  and  holding  a  sceptre,  with 
the  Divine  Child  on  her  arm,  stands  behind  a 
shield  bearing  argent,  two  eared  stalks  of  wheat  in 
sallirt  or  debruised  of  a  cross  pdte'e,  the  vertical  limb 


N'.i    IV      THE  ASCENSION-  :  A  FLEMISH  PANEL  ( ;E   HIE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  SHOWING 
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gules  and  the  horizontal  one  argent,  and  behind  tl; 
figure  is  a  landscape.  There  are  also  two  Germ^ 
square  heraldic  panels  of  elaborate  design.  Tl 
first  displays  a  female  figure  in  a  yellow  tun 
standing  between  two  trees  in  grisaille,  tl 
branches  meeting  over  her  head  and  forming 
depressed  canopy.  She  supports  the  helm 
mantled  gules  and  argent,  over  two  shields  at  h 
feet.  The  one  shield  bears  argent,  a  cockatrice  gut, 
(the  field  abraded  round  the  ruby  beast),  and  tlj 
other  argent,  two  lions  passant  guardant  gules  croww 
or  (the  field  abraded).  The  crests  on  the  helm! 
which  face  each  other,  are  a  demi-cockatrice  wi 
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V.— JUDGMENT  OF  SOLOMON  :  ANOTHER  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
;LUENCE  :    MAINLY    OF    WHITE    GLASS  :    COLOUR    BEING    BUT 


\ngs  displayed  couped  gules  and  three  swans''  necks 
went  beaked  or,  issuing  from  a  crest  coronet.  At  the 
p  of  the  panel  is  a  scroll  with  the  inscription 
\[NZ  CARL  VON  ERENSWAN.  The  upper  half 
i  the  background  is  blue  and  the  lower  half  green. 
The  second  German  panel  is  similar  in  style  to 
t  last  described,  with  the  same  coloured  back- 
und.  There  is  no  figure  and  the  canopy  is 
:hitectural  (grisaille).  The  one  shield  bears 
i  arms  or  a  lion  rampant  sable,  and  is  surmounted 
a  helm  {white)  mantled  or  with  the  crest — a  demi- 
\corn  sable.  The  unicorn  crest  is  painted  on  the 
it  background  and  has  a  yellow  scarf,  which  is 
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pot-metal,  flying  out  from  his 
tail.  At  the  foot  is  an  inscribed 
scroll  with  the  date,  1502. 
Another  heraldic  roundel  in 
grisaille,  also  German,  shows  a 
shield,  ornamental  in  shape, 
bearing  —  bendy  argent  and 
sable.  On  the  helm,  mantled 
sable  and  argent,  is  the  crest, 
a  demi-lion  rampant  between  two 
wings,  one  sable,  the  other  argent. 
The  sixteenth-century  glass 
in  the  collection  includes  two 
Swiss  panels  :  one  religious 
and  the  other  secular.  The 
religious  picture  is  mainly  in 
grisaille  and  yellow  stain.  It 
is  crowded  with  figures  and  is 
full  of  incident.  A  procession 
with  banners  issues  from  a 
door  of  a  small  church  and 
the  vested  priest  comes  from 
another  door.  Outside, 
crowds  of  people  in  sixteenth- 
century  costume  greet  each 
other,  while  attendants  set 
out  tables  laden  with  fruit. 
Coloured  pillars  at  the  sides 
support  a  draped  ruby  cur- 
tain at  top  ;  and  leaded  on  to 
this  panel,  above,  are  four 
little  enamel  painted  pictures 
of  seventeenth-century  date, 
symbolical  of  baptism  and 
betrothal  and  a  feast  and  our 
Lord  before  Caiaphas.  Below 
the  panel  is  a  kneeling  figure 
of  a  man  in  ruff,  short  black 
cloak  and  trunk  hose  with 
inscribed  scroll  and  date, 
1578  ;  also,  a  blue  shield 
bearing  a  merchant's  mark, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  main  picture.  The  secular  panel, 
a  picture  of  feasting,  is  of  great  interest.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  pot-metal  glass  and  enamel  painting, 
and  shows  six  men  seated  on  benches  at  a  round 
table,  feasting  and  talking.  Above  their  heads  is 
a  semi-circular  arch  with  shields  bearing,  one,  two 
axes  in  saltire  and  the  others  merchant  marks,  a 
name  in  black  letter  being  above  each  shield, 
while  over  the  arch  is  a  scroll  with  the  date  1539 
(No.  viii.).  This  appears  to  be  a  commemorative 
picture  set  originally  in  a  window  of  a  hall 
belonging  to  a  craft  guild. 

Of  the   seventeenth   century   there   are   a  few 
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examples.  In  the 
staircase  window  is 
a  small  Dutch  oval 
painted  in  enamel 
colours  with  a  shield 
of  a  r  111^  pei  fe  *  w 
sable  and  argent,  a 
crutch  or  :  on  the 
mantled  helm  is  the 
i  rest  a  man  holding 
a  crutch.  It  is  all 
painted  on  a  dee]) 
yellow  ground  will  - 
in  a  narrow  border 
of  light  -  green  bay 
leaves.  There  is 
another  Dutch  en- 
amel oval  showing 
St.  Jerome,  nimbed 
yellow  .  seal  ed  i  n 
a  cave,  before  an 
open  book  with  a 
crucifix  and  a  skull 
beside  it.  The  Saint 
is  naked  to  the  waisl 
and  a  light  red  eloak 
is  draped  over  the 
low  er  part  of  his 
figure.     A  landscape 
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is  seen  through  t 
entrance  to  the  ca 
and, as  is  usual  inpi 
tuns  of  St.  Jcrom 
.1  lion  crouches  at  1 
feet.  A  third  Dut<| 
o\  alj  also  in  ename 
showi ng  our  Loi 
bein»-  nailed  to  tl 
cross,  is  in  tl 
entrance  hall.  Tl 
rest  of  the  seva 
teenth-century  piec 
are  all  Swiss  ar 
consist  of  a  pan 
made  up  of  eiglj 
distinct  subject: 
and  three  herald; 
pieces,  two  bein 
roundels  and  t  h 
third  an  oval. 

My  thanks  are  di 
to  Mr.  Wilfred  Draj 
for  the  loan  of  photx 
graphic  negatives  I 
some  of  the  illustn 
tions  and  much  kin 
help  in  the  prepare 
tion  of  this  article 
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AMERICAN  XVIIIth- CENTURY 


SILVER   IN    ENGLAND -II 


By   EDWARD    WENHAM 


"  N  the  earlier  part  of 

this  review,  treating 

with    the    tankards, 

)S  and  other  Ameri- 

i- Colonial     drinking 

sels  which  have  been 

nd  in  England,  it  was 

ed  that   the   various 

ms    closely    followed 

ose  of  the  Mother 

untry.    But  while  this 

observable   with   the 

velopment  of  the 

ipes  of  the  different 
Ifects  which  came  into 

■during  the  eighteenth 

itury,    the    Puritan 

luence  may  be  said  to 

ve  persisted  and  ex- 

*ssed  itself  in  the  refusal  to  adopt   the   orna- 

ntation  which  is  found  with  English  domestic 

/erwork  after  about  1725.     Nor  is  it  impossible 

it    the    same     Puritan     influence     may    have 

:ounted  for  the  restriction  of  silver  to  objects 

everyday  use,  because  any  that  were  intended 

)re  for   decorative   purposes   are  few  indeed  ; 


No.     I.— TEA-POT     MADE     BY     PETER     VAN     DYCK     (1684-1750) 


this  being  demonstrated 
by  the  scarcity  or  entire 
absence,  among  Ameri- 
can eighteenth-century 
silver,  of  candlesticks, 
monteiths,  large  trays, 
pierced  cake  baskets, 
epergnes  and  other 
articles  which  were  in 
general  use  in  England. 
These  aspects  of 
American  silver  are 
patent  with  the  various 
pieces  which  have  been 
found  in  England  by  Mr. 
Lionel  A.  Crichton,  and 
are  now  on  loan  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  A  number  of 
the  examples  are  illustrated  here,  together  with 
several  in  the  same  collection  dating  from  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  The  latter  are  in- 
cluded, as  it  is  proposed  to  touch  briefly  upon 
the  American  designs  of  the  Early  Republican 
period  ;  because,  while  for  some  time  after  the 
Revolution,  the  young  Republic  naturally  knew 


II.— ENGRAVED    TEA-POT   AND    STAND,   SUGAR    BASIN    AND    CREAM    JUG,    MADE    BY    JOEL    SAYRE,    NEW    YORK    CITY    (1778-1818) 
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No     ill      GLOBULAR    I  I   \  l'<  >  I     BY    [ACOB  HURD  Ol      BOSTON    (1702-1758) 


some  antipathy  to 
the  Mother  Country, 
the     English    styles 

none  the  less  re- 
mained predomi- 
nant, even  though 
there  arc  traces  of 
French  forms  in  some 
articles  of  that  time. 
Of  t  he  va  rious 
examples  in  the  col- 
le<  tion,  the  several 
tea-pots  are  particu- 
larly illustrative  of 
i  he  resemblance  be- 
tween the  types  pro- 
du<  ed  by  the  Colon- 
ial silversmiths  and 
the  contemporary  English.  Oneshownhere  (No.  i.), 
I>\  Peter  Van  Dvck  of  New  York  (1684-1750  ,  is 
pyriform  in  outline  and  octagonal  in  plan,  in  ever) 
ua\  similai  to  the,  now  rare,  English  tea-pots  ol' 
iIk  earl)  eighteenth  century.  It  has  the  swan- 
mi  k-shaped  and  bird-beak  spout, and  the  moulded 
domical  lid  hinged  to  the  upper  socket  of  the 
handle  ;  but  the  method  of  fitting  the  lower  ter- 
minal of  the  S-shaped  scroll  handle  into  a  piece 
of  shaped  silver  fixed  to  the  socket  differs  from 
thai  generally  employed  by  English  silversmiths. 
American  tea-pots  of  the  pear-shaped  outline, 
though  at  no  time  numerous,  occur  more  fre- 
quently among  New  \  ork  silver  than  among  that 
made  in  New  England  where  the  globular  type 
was  favoured.  And  it  should  perhaps  be  noted 
that  very  lew  of  the  octagonal  pear-shaped  type, 
shown  here,  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Colonial  silversmiths.  In  fact  few,  even  of  the 
plain  pyriform,  are  known  and  only  very  occasion- 
ally does  one  appear  for 
sale  :  one-  by  Adrian 
Bancker  of  New  York 
(1703  circa  1761)  real- 
izing $3,500  (£700) 
and  another  by  Thauvet 
Besley  also  of  New  York 
(circa  1727),  $2,600 
(£520)  at  the-  Garvan 
a  le  in  1  93  1  .  Si  nee 
then,  no  example  that 
has  been  offered  at  auc- 
tion has  come  to  the 
w  riter's  notice;  but 
should  one  be  among 
the  items  listed  for 
public  sale,  it  is  sale  to 
prophesy    that    the 


No.     IV      GLOBULAR     TYPE     II  A  -ml     BY     fHOMAS    HAMERSLY 


amount  represenl 
by  the  successful    i 
would    not    fall 
short    of    the    pie 
paid,  previously, 
a  similar  tea-pot, 
depreciation  in  \ 
ues  notwithstandi 

If  perhaps  not| 
rare    as    the     p< 
shaped,     Ameria 
tea-pots    of    {{ 
globular    type    I 
never  easy  to   lir; 
and    Mr.    Chic  lit  1 
may  be  counted  s 
fortunate     in     h;- 
ing  acquired  two  I 
his  collection.      The  one  by  Jacob  Hurd  of  Host 
(No.  iii)  is  somewhat  earlier  than  that  by  Thoi 
Haniersly  of  New  York  City  (No.  iv.),  as  Hi 
died  in   1758,  whereas  Hamcrsly  did  not  beco 
a   freeman  of  New    York  until    1756.     The  Hi 
tea-pot,    though   of  the   globular   form,    nam 
perceptibly  at  the  base,  and  has  the  low  moulc 
loot  similar  to  the  English   tea-pots  of  the  sa' 
type.     The  lower  part  of  the  spout  is  faceted  a 
the  remainder  a  plain  curved  tube-  having  a  be; 
like   lip,   with   a   collar   at    the  joint   of  the   t 
sections.     This  same  collar  occurs  with  the  spo 
of  other  tea-pots  by  Jacob  Hurd  ;    and  his  c 
temporary,    Apollos    Rivoire    (Paul    Revere 
elder)  of  Boston,  is  also  known  to  have  used  itr 
As   with   most  of  Jacob    Hurd's   tea-pots,   tl 
example  illustrated   here  is  engi  a\  ed   with  a  I M 
of  arms  on  the  side,  the  arms,  in   this  instani 
being  those  of  Coffin.     Mr.  Francis  Hill  Bigelc  J 
in  his  Historic  .Silver  of  the  Colonies,  mentions  t  J 

pieces  of  silver  \vh  1 
are  engraved  with  ra 
Coffin  arms  :  a  panl 
by  John  Edwards  a| 
John  Allen  of  Bostl 
( circa  1 700! ,  and  a  sp<| 
cup  by  Nathaniel  Mod 
(1685-1748),  the  latj 
bearing  the  crest  on! 
With  the  globull 
tea-pot  by  Thon 
Hamcrsly  (No. iv.),th| 
arc  traces  of  the  roccja 
influence  in  the  scJ 
ornamentation  with  ie 
d  uck -  neck -shapl 
spout  and  again  w,i 
the  upper  socket  of  11 
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lod  handle.  The  body  is  suggestive 
the  inverted  pyriform  shape,  in  that 
s  slightly  deeper  than  the  Hurd  tea- 
and  has  a  more  decided  taper 
i.vnwards  ;  and  instead  of  resting  on 
loulded  foot,  it  is  raised  slightly  by  a 
tia  which  connects  the  body  to  the 
t.  In  view  of  the  various  examples 
different  collections  bearing  the  T  H 
rk  of  Hamersly,  he  would  seem  to  have  pro- 
red  a  fairly  wide  range  of  objects  :  there  is 
curious  saucepan-like  vessel  with  a  turned 
od  handle  on  a  tripod  stand  in  the  Garvan 
lection  ;  Mr.  Bigelow  illustrates  an  ingenious 
jhon  for  filling  bottles  ;  while  among  the  ex- 
iples   made   by   him   and    found    in    England 


: 
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I    VI.— TEA-POT   BY  J.  SHOEMAKER  OE    PHILADELPHIA  CII«  A 

t:ie  are,  in  addition  to  the  tea-pot  mentioned 
c.ove  and  the  "  cans  "  in  the  previous  article, 
[:  two-handled  spout  cup  shown  here  (No.  vii.), 
fjir  salt-cellars,  two  of  which  are  illustrated 
(jo.  ix.),  and  the  large  spoon  (No.  x.). 
jLater  tea-pots  are  equally  indicative  of  the  per- 
il ence  of  the  English  designs  after  the  Revolution, 
G  the  flat-bottom  type  with  straight 
5.es,  made  of  sheet  silver,  which 
|:ame  fashionable  in  England  in 

i  last  quarter  of  the   eighteenth 

ltury,  were  soon  being  produced 

silversmiths  in  the  United  States, 

the  Colonies   had   by  that  time 

dared  themselves.     One  example 

these   tea-pots   which   is   in    the 

lection  is  part  of  a  service  (No.  ii.) 
Joel   Sayre   of  New  York   City 

778-1818).     This  tea-pot,   which 

1   a  separate  stand,  is  octagonal 


No.  V.— A  PORRINGER  BY  JACOB  HURD  AND  ONE  BY  JOSEPH  RICHARDSON  SR. 


with   a   straight   tapering   spout,  the  two  larger 
sections  of  the  body  and  the  narrow  ones  at  each 
end    being    convex,    while    the    remaining    four, 
one  at  each  corner,  are  concave.     The  covered 
sugar   bowl   and   the   cream  jug   are   of  similar 
form   and   each   is   raised   on  a  spreading  foot  ; 
and,  in  keeping  with  the  English  prototypes,  all 
these  pieces   are  ornamented  with  engraved 
bands.    The  other  late  eighteenth-century  tea- 
pot (No.  vi.)  is  by  Joseph  Shoemaker  of  Phila- 
delphia ;    this  has  wavy  sides  and  ends  with 
narrow  facets,  and  is  obviously  copied  from 
an  English  model  or  design. 

In  addition  to  the  Hurd  tea-pot,  there  are 
several  other  pieces  in  the  collection  which  are 
engraved  with  heraldic  emblems.  The  most 
interesting,  however,  are  the  two  small  waiters 
(one  shown  here,  No.  xvii.)  with  gadroon 
edges,  by  Myer  Myers,  a  Jewish  silversmith 
who  was  a  freeman  of  New  York  in  1746, 
and  in  1776  became  president  of  the  New 
York  Silver  Smiths'  Society.  Each  of  these 
waiters  is  engraved  with  the  crest  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Exeter,  on  a  chapeau  gules,  turned  up 
ermine,  a  garb  or,  supported  by  two  lions,  the 
dexter  argent,  the  sinister  azure.  But  whether 
these  pieces  were  once  in  the  possession  of  the 
Cecil  family  or  whether  this  crest  appealed  to  the 
fancy  of  and  was  "  selected  "  by  an  early  American 
engraver,  it  is  not  possible  to  say. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  number  that  have 
survived,  no  article  of  silver  was  in  more  general 
use  in  Colonial  homes  than  the  shallow  bowl, 
which  is  known  in  the  United  States  as  a  por- 


No.  VIE— A  SPOUT  CUP  BY  THOMAS    HAMERSLY,   AND  ONE    BY    SAMUEL    VERNON 
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ringer,  though 
identical  with  the 
similar  bowl  re- 
ferred to  in  Eng- 
land as  a  cupping- 
or  bleeding-bowl. 
These  v  a  r  \  in 
depth,  but,  .is  a 
rule,  are  about  5 
inches  in  diameter, 
the  flat  handle  be- 
ing ornamentally  shaped  and  pierced  with  geo- 
metric forms  ;  a  lew  larger  examples  have  been 
found  fitted  with  two  handles  and  a  cover,  not 
unlike  the  Dutch  two-handled  shallow  bowls, 
but  these  are  rare  indeed. 

That    the    smaller    porringers    are    numerous, 
however,   has  been  evident  at  the  dispersals  of 
various  collections  in  the  United  States  at  different 
times  ;    nine     being     in- 
cluded in  theGarvan  sale 
alone,   when    the    prices 
fluctuated    from    $2,300 
(£460)  for  one  by  Paul 
Revere   the   youn g e r 
( 1 735-1818),  and  $1,950 
(£390)    for    another    by- 
John  Coney  ( 1665-1 722), 
to  $550  (£110)    for  one 
by  William  Moulton  the 
fifth  ( 1 772-1861).     Two 
of  these  bowls  are  shown 
here(No.\ .  .  dieshallower 
one  being  by  Jacob  Hi  rd 
(1702  -  1  758),    and     the 
other  by  Joseph  Richard- 
son Sr .  ( 1 7 1 1  - 1  784) ,  probably  the  most  celebrated 
member    of  the   family   of   Philadelphia    silver- 
smiths, the  first  being  Francis  Richardson  (1681- 
1729),    who    was    born    in    New    York    and    is 
mentioned   in    the  cash  book   of  William   Penn, 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania. 

This    Philadelphia    porringer    is    inscribed    in 
script  around  the  rim,   To  my  esteemed  Friend  Dr. 
Rush  from  Thomas  Paine  1775  ;   the  initials  w  c  on 
the  handle  ;  and  w.c.TO  g.m.  ls4«on  theside. 
The  Dr.  Rush  epiite  possibly  refers  to  t he- 
American  physician  Benjamin  Rush  (1745- 
[813),  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  the    Thomas    Paine 
may    equally    refer    to    the    writer    of  the 
pamphlet    Common   Sense   which    won    over 
many  waverers   to  the  cause   of  indepen- 
dence by  its  sincere  and  logical  arguments. 
Another  example  of  Joseph  Richardson's 

....  {  .        '    .       '  No     \       A    RAT-TAIL   SPOON    BY  SIMEON  SOUMAINE    OF    NEW  YORK  61 

work  in   this  collection  is  one  ot   the   rare         circa  1720  ;  large  spoon  and  rwo  others  by  thomas  hameb 


No    IX      CIRCULAR  DREDGER  BY  JOSEPH    RICHARDSON  SR 
\\l>    rWO  OF    FOUR  SALT-I  ELLARS   BY    fHOMAS  HAMERSLY 


cylindrical  dredgers  (No.  ix.)  with  the  mouldi 
foot  and  ring  handle  which  never  fail  to  attra 
the  interest  of  a  collector  of  early  silver  ;  but  if  raj 
among  English  silver,  those  l>\  American-Coloni 
silversmiths  are  far  more  rare.  Even  so  assiduous 
collector  of  Early  American  silver  as  Judge  A.  | 
Clearwater  discovered  that  examples  of  these  c< 
ters  are  few  and  far  between,  for  most  of  those  tli 
exist  are  in  private  hands,  for  which  reason  it 
only  very  occasionally  that  one  is  offered  for  sal 
One  of  the  two  saucepans  illustrated  (No.  xii 
is  of  an  unusual  type.  The  small  flat-bottd 
cylindrical  bowl  is  similar  to  the  English  sauc 
pans  of  the  earlier  eighteenth  century,  but  in  plal 
of  the  turned  wood  handle,  this  American  sauci 
pan  has  a  flat-shaped  silver  handle  pierced  witrl 
trellis-like  design  and  edged  with  a  cable  moul 
ing.  It  was  made  by  L.  Rutter  of  New  Yo 
circa   1770  ;    the  other  slightly  larger  one,  sho\ 

with  it,  bears   the  mal 
of  Joseph   Lownes,  wn 
like  Joseph    Richardso 
was  a  prominent   silvc, 
smith  in  Philadelphl 
during    the    last    half 
the    eighteenth    centuu 
It    would    be    natuij 
that  many  of  the  Colon, 
silversmiths   would   hap 
learned  their  trade 
England.    Some  of  the, 
too,  are  known   to  ha 
entered  the  London  GoLj 
smiths'  Company  befit* 
migrating     to     Americi 
One   such   instance 
illustrated  by  the  plain  bowl  (No.  viii.)  which  w 
made  by  Daniel  Christian  Fueter.     Fueter  enterl 
the  London  Goldsmiths'  Company  in  1753,  whjl 
his  registered  mark   was    his    three   initials   d< 
In  the  following  year,  he  went  to  America,  and  1! 
an  advertisement  in  the  New  York  Gazette  descriljj 
himself  as  a   maker  of  "  all   sorts  of  Gold  al 
Silverwork."     Any    silver    which    he    made 
America  bears  the  mark   which  appears  on  t| 
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A  mentioned,  namely,  his  initials  dcf  and 
3rk  in  separate  punches.  Another  piece  bear- 
Fueter's  American  mark,  in  the  collection, 
plain  shallow  dish  with  wavy  and  notched 
es,  engraved  with  a  crest— a  stag  tripping. 
a  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  pieces  which  we 
dealing  with  have  been  found  in  England,  the 
3ns  are  specially  representative  of  the  types 
ie  in  America.  The  earliest  is  one  of  the  trifid 
n  made  by  Edward  Winslow  of  Boston  (1669- 
3).  It  is  similar  to  those  found  with  English 
sr  of  the  late  seventeenth  century,  the  back  of 
bowl,  which  has  the  tongue  or  rat-tail,  being 
amented  with  scroll  work.  Five  other  large 
ons  by  Christian  Wiltberger  of  Philadelphia, 
1  1793,  have  bright-cut  engraved  work  on  the 
ms  and  the 
ks  of  the  bowls 
each  orna- 
nted  with  a 
i.  And  it  is 
resting  to  note 
t  the  ends  of 
stems  of  these 
iladelphia 
ons  are  pointed 
similar  fashion 
those  of  some 
h spoons  of  the 
1  eighteenth 
tury.  Wilt- 
y&r  was  an  irri- 
tant figure  in 
silversmithing 
iness  of  Phila- 
:>hia,     and    in 

<|ition    to    practising    his    craft    was    also    an 
qiorter,  as  the  following  advertisement,  which 


for  sale,  At  his  Manu- 
factory, No.  13,  North 
Second  Street,  nearly 
opposite  Christ 
Church,  Where  he 
carries  on  the  Silver 
Smith  and  Jewelling 
Business,  in  all  its 
branches,  and  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms. 


No.    XL— OVAL    TOBACCO    BOX    BY 
BENJAMIN    BRENTON,    CIRCA    1730 


No.   XII.— FRUIT-DISH    BY    B.   GARDINER   OF   NEW   YORK    CITY,    CIRCA     1820, 
MARKED   WITH   THE    PSEUDO-ENGLISH    MARKS    REPRODUCED   ON    PAGE    93 


eared  in  the  Philadelphia   Federal   Gazette   on 
il  30th,   1799,  shows  : 

jaristian  Wiltberger,  Gold  Smith  and  Jeweller,  Has  im- 
■c  ed  by  the  latest  arrival  from  Europe,  A  Large  and  Ele- 
0   Assortment  of  Navy  Swords,  Dirks  &c.    Now  opening 


III.— SAUCEPAN  WITH  SHAPED  AND  PIERCED  HANDLE  BY  L.  RUTTER  OF  NEW  YORK,  <  I  la    I 
AND  ONE  WITH  WOOD  HANDLE  AND  LIP  BY  JOSEPH  LOWNES  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  CIRCA  1796 


Most  of  the  leading  eighteenth-century  Phila- 
delphia silversmiths  were  strong  believers  in  the 
power  of  advertising,  though  few  were  quite  sucl 
enthusiastic  users  of  capital  letters  as  Wiltbersfer. 
It  will  be  noticed  with  all  the  spoons  illustrated 
here  (No.  x.)  that  the  end  of  the  stems  turn  up  and 
that  the  shape  of  the  stems  is  that  of  the  pattern  -* 

known  as  Old 
English.  The 
upper  one  in  the 
picture  was  made 
by  Simeon  Sou- 
maine  of  New  York 
City  (circa  1720)  ; 
this  has  the  rat-tail 
at  the  back  of  the 
bowl,  which  is 
more  rounded  at 
the  point  than  the 
others  shown  be- 
low that  were 
made  by  Thomas 
Hamersly. 

Most  of  the 
eighteenth-century 
pieces  which  Mr. 
Crichton  has 
assembled  in  this  collection  are  the  work  of  silver- 
smiths established  in  New  York,  Boston  or  Phila- 
delphia ;  the  exceptions  being  :  the  spout  cup 
(No.  vii.)  by  Samuel  Vernon  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island  ( 1 683-1 737)  ;  and  the  oval  tobacco  box  by 
Benjamin  Brenton  (No.  xi.),  also  of  Newport  (circa 
1730).     There  are,  too,  a  few  pieces  which  were 

made  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  during  the 
early  nineteenth  century, 
some  of  which  are  illus- 
trated here  together  with 
others  made  at  that  time 
to  show  that  the  decline 
in  the  designs  of  Ameri- 
can silverwork  was  no 
less  sweeping  than  that 
which  appeared  with 
English  silverwork  after 
the  late  Georgian  period. 
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No.    XIV.— COFFEE-POT  HY  A.  E    WARNER 
OI    BALTIMORE,   MARYLAND,    CIRC  I    1810 


There    is    a 
liketendenc)  to 
massiveness,  as 
is  evident  from 
the  large  two- 
handled  fruit- 
dish  (No.  xii.) 
-  this  appears 
to   be   oval   in 
t  he  pict  u  re  , 
bin  i<  actually 
c  i  rcular- 
which    is   of 
heavy    silver  : 
therast  handles 
are  massive  to 
the  point  of 
being  disproportionate  and  the  applied  ornamen- 
tal bands  of  antefixes  around  the  rim  and  foot  arc 
equally  heavy.     And  while  the  form  of  the  early 
nineteenth-century  jug  by  Frederick  Marquand 
of  New  York  City  (No.  xvi.),  which  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Messrs.  How  of  Edinburgh,  is  perhaps 
more    acceptable    than    the    other  jug    and    the 
coffee-pot  shown  on  the  same  page,  it  is  none  the 
less  typical  of  the  prodigal  use  of  silver  which  is 
characteristic  of  that  period,  for  the  weight  of  this 
jug  is  46  ozs.,  yet  it  is  less  than   10  inches  high. 
But  if  they  are  not  noteworthy  for  design,  the 
fruit-dish  and  the  large  jug  are  of  interest  for  the 
reason  that  each  bears  one  of  the  several  pseudo- 
English    marks    which    were    adopted    by    some 
American   silversmiths — mostly   in    New   York — 
during  the  first  two  de- 
cades of  the  last  century. 
These  marks   are   repro- 
duced  on    page    93,    to- 
gether with  other  pseudo- 
English  marks  ;  also  those 
used  by  the  early  Boston 
silversmiths,  John  Coney 
and  Jacob  Hurd  ;  that  of 
John  Coney  has  the  crown 
above  and  the  cony  (rab- 
bit) below  his  initials  IC. 
In  the  centre   of  page 
93,    the   circular   picture 
(No.     xviii.)     shows    the 
marks  on  the  bottom  of 
the  fruit-dish.    These  are 
the  king's  head,  the  letter 
G   impressed    twice    and 
intended  to  represent  the 
date  letter  (possibly  that 
of  1802-3)  used  in  Eng- 

,1.  1  r  No.  XVI.— WATER-JUG  BY  1 

land;  and  a  lion  passant        york  city   early  ninei 


No    XV.  -WATER-JUG  BY   I   G,  L.  LIB 
BOSTON,    I   VRLY    NIN1   I  II  \  III    i|\ 


with      B.     GAR- 
DINER   al)<)\  e 

and  new  york 
below.  The 
illustration 
(No.  xx.  re- 
produces the 
marks  on  the 
bottom  of  the 
jug  (No.  x\  i.  . 
and  here  again 
t  he  lion  (in 
this  instance 
facing  to  the 
right)  is  im- 
pressed, but  un- 
like the  sedate 
Britishlionit  is 
a  merry  gam- 
bolling fellow  pleased  with  life  and  free  from'i 
responsibility  of  having  to  guarantee  the  EngjJ 
origin  of  the  jug  ;  the  other  punches  on  this  p.j 
are  the  king's  head  and  the  letter  F  (possjl 
copied  from  the  English  date  letter  for  i8oi|j 
with  the  name  of  the  maker  f.  marqvam>  1 
verted    below,    in   a  rectangular  punch. 

Other  marks  intended  to  represent  those  J 
by  English  assay  offices  are  found  combined  \t 
emblems  which,  in  the  United  States,  havy 
national  significance.  For  example,  the  el 
with  the  letter  D  and  the  king's  head  ;  or  1 
anchor  with  the  star  and  king's  head  shown  M 
(No.  xxi.).    These  artless  forgeries  do  not  seeil 

have  included  the  Lorn 

leopard's    head,    tin  l 

the  writer  did  once  I 

a    small    urn    in    SJ 

Carolina    on    which  1 

American  silversmith  3 

contrived     to    reproc  ( 

some   semblance    of 

mark.      He   did   this! 

placing    the  old    Enn 

letter  (j£  on  its  side  .'.1 

^ ,  and,  doubtless  .'t 

some  careful    "  toucil 

up,"  produced  a  rejj 

blance  to  a  worn  leopdJ 

head    crowned  ;     an) 

must  be  admitted  he rJ 

rather  a  good  job  o 

This    urn    is    also 

pressed  with  a  lion, 

no  one  who  had  evei 

most   cursory  knowl 

REDERICK  MARQUAND  OF  NEW  c    r         ,.    ,    ',       ,,    

eenth  century  :  see  No.  xx         oi    English  nall-m 
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ould  mistake  it  for  the  lion 
>ed  by  any  one  of  the  Eng- 
sh  assay  offices.  The  other 
Larks  on  this  piece  were  a 
ude  profile  of  the  king's 
ead  and  the  letter  G.  This 
id  the  letter  F  occur  fairly 
equently  with  these  pseudo- 
larks,  and  on  two  spoons 
earing  the  anchor,  star 
id  king's  head,  and  on 
le  bearing  the  eagle  and 
ng's  head,  each  in  a  separ- 
te  punch,  all  made  in 
ew  York  State,  the  writer 
Lund  the  letter  D  incised. 
I  Though  they  seem  to  have 
Lade  some  effort  to  repro- 
uce  a  resemblance  to  the 
veral  English  marks,   the 

merican  silversmiths  paid  little  or  no  attention 
I  the  shapes  of  the  punches.     Admittedly,  those 
h  the  two-handled  dish  have  the  clipped  corners 
ee  No.  xviii.),  similar  to  the 
pper    corners    of  the    English 
inches  during  the  later  eigh- 
enth  and  the  first  part  of  the 
neteenth    centuries  ;    but    no 
,  tempt  was  made  to  copy  the 
iirved  (•— . — •)  form,  characteris- 
p  of  the  London  marks,  or  the 
iaped  escutcheons  which  were 
Led  by  other  assay  offices.  And 
le  punches   on   the   large  jug 
Jee  No.  xx.)   are  merely  plain 
le  tangles,  entirely   unlike   any 
und  on  silver  made  in  England. 
\  These  ingenuous  forgeries  were 
n   outcome    of  the    continued 
bpularity  of  English-made 
Ever  after  the  Colonies  had  gained  their  inde- 
pendence ;  because  the  native  American  silver- 
iiiths,  realizing  that  Dame  Fashion  demanded 
silver  bearing  English 
hall-marks,  contrived 
to  satisfy  this  demand 
;•' )  p  jm^  r\        by  reproducing  these 
— -  '-..-  marks  and  impressing 

them  on  their  own 
copies  of  English 
silver.  The  mark 
which  seems  to  have 
been  most  commonly 
adopted  is  the  anchor 
(the  town  mark  of 
Birmingham) , though, 


No.    XVII.— ONE    OF   A   PAIR   OF  SHAPED   WAITERS 
BY  MYER  MYERS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  CIRCA   1775 


No.  XVIII.— PSEUDO-ENGLISH  MARKS  ON 
BOTTOM  OF  TWO-HANDLED  DISH  (No.  XII.) 


(■XIX.— MARK 

JOHN  CONEY 

I'D    THAT    OF 

I  COB         HURD 
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PSEUDI  I  ENGLISH 
MARKS   ON    JUG   (No.    XVI.) 
LION   (TURNED   TO  RIGHT); 
KING'S    HEAD    ;    I.I   I  II  K     I 


apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
is   an   anchor,   it   has    little 
likeness  to  the  Birmingham 
punch.     The  anchor  is  still 
used     by    one     well-known 
American  firm,  despite  pro- 
tests  from  the   English 
authorities,  though  it  is  well 
to   mention    that    it   was 
adopted  as  a  trademark  by 
this    particular    firm    many 
years  ago  and  no  suggestion 
could  possibly  be  made  that 
it  was  at  any  time  intended  to 
indicate  that  silver  which  is 
impressed  with  it  was  made 
in  England.     Nor  would  it 
be  possible  to  mistake  it  for 
the     Birmingham     anchor, 
because   it   is    a   simple  in- 
cised mark,  whereas  that  of  Birmingham  is  in  relief. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  and  deliberate 
counterfeits  of  English  hall-marks  which  have 
peared  on  American-made  sil 
during  quite  recent  years,  a^ 
are  as  nearly  perfect  imitations  as 
a  skilful  forger  can  make  them  ; 
but  the  regrettable  aspect  of  these 
modern  forgeries  is  that,  under 
the  United  States  law  as  it  now 
stands,  there  is  no  penalty  for 
reproducing  English  marks  and 
impressing  them  on  silver.    Any 
official  protests  against  the  in- 
ability of  the  Washington 
authorities  to  check  this  corrupt 
practice   have   so  far  failed  to 
induce   the  American  Govern- 
ment to  pass  the  necessary  legis- 
lation ;  but  those  of  us  interested 
in   safeguarding   the   less-experienced    collectors, 
may  continue  to  hope  that  the  London  Goldsmiths' 
Company  will  gain  proper  recognition  of  their 
claims  and  thefullest  protection  against 
the  use  of  these  spurious  marks  in  the 
United  States.  While  no  steps  have,  as 
yet,  been  taken 
in  the  matter  of 
silver  marks,  it 
was,  some  years 
ago,  made  an  of- 
fence to  use  the 

WOrd  SHEFFIELD 

on  any  ware  not 
made  in  Shef- 
field,   England. 
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LISH MARKS  FOUND  ON 
NINETEENTH -CENTURY 
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AN    XVIIFH-CENTURY 
CARICATURIST 


GEORGE,    Ist    MARQUESS     TOWNSHENI' 


By    C.     REGINALD    GRUNDY 


THE  recent  acquisition  for  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  of  original  caricatures  by  Carlo 
Pellegrini  and  Sir  Leslie  Ward  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  caricatures  of  celebrities  are  often 
more  convincing  and  intimate  likenesses  than 
their  formal  portraits.  This  is  not  surprising  as 
regards  the  work  of  Pellegrini  and  Ward.  Both 
men  were  highly  trained  artists  who,  had  they  not 
specialized  in  caricature,  would  certainly  have 
attained  distinction 


as  professional  por- 
trait painters.  What 
is  more  remarkable 
is  that  their  success 
in  catching  a  like- 
ness, though  in  a 
broader  and  less 
accomplished 
method,  was  antici- 
pated a  hundred 
years  earlier  by 
George,  first  Mar- 
quess Townshend, 
a  self-taught  ama- 
teur who  carica- 
tured various  of  his 
celebrated  contem- 
poraries from  life 
with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  character 
and  a  humorous 
fidelity  to  nature 
that  evoked  the 
unwilling  praise  of 
Horace  Walpole. 
In  some  respects, 
we  are  in  a  better 
position  to  appre- 
ciate the  character 


WtiU,$} 
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So      I     -H.R  H     WILLIAM    AUGUSTUS, 
GENERAL      OF      THE      ARMY      1 74^    1 


of  George  Townshend's  work  than  was  the  eel 
brated  letter-writer.  Though  the  two  men  wc 
related,  Walpole's  aunt  being  Townshend's  graii 
mother,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  n 
speaking  terms  and,  consequently,  Walpole  woi|l 
probably  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  his  cousil 
sketches  from  life,  but  based  his  opinion  on  ti: 
engraved  prints  of  the  cartoons  composed  fh  1 
them.    Townshend,  however,  was  rather  a  cley 

sketcherthanani- 
,  ^^m        complished     art  . 

The  more  elaborrt 
compositions  <p 
which  he  vcntuiJ 
reveal  weakness 
of  draughtsman- 
ship characters 
of  a  brilliant  Jl 
untrained  amatet 
Townshend's  foej 
lies  in  making.a 
rapid  pen-and- k 
drawing  of  so  e 
distinguished  p*- 
sonage  whit  , 
helped  by  a  lne 
unkind  exagge-t- 
tion  here  and  the ' 
vividly  suggests  i 
outward  appe '- 
ance,  characters! 
foibles  of  the  vict  l. 
The  five  exaM 
pies  of  Townsheif 
work,  reprodu(d 
by  the  kind  p" 
mission  of  Mr.  . 
G.Duke,  furnish  n 

DUKE     OF    CUMBERLAND.    CAPTAIN-  .     x 

^7     caricature    Bv   townshend        interesting      rem 
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-ntation  of  the  artist's  accomplishment,  and  help 
ie  reader  to  appreciate  Walpole's  praise  of  it,  and 
Iso  to  guess  the  cause  of  Walpole's  fierce  animos- 
y  to  Tmvnshend  himself.  This  ill-will  is  most 
igorously  shown  in  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  the 
\'eign  of  King  George  the  Third,  -written  during  the 
ears  1766-72,  but  not  published  until  nearly  a 
sntury  later.     Here,  Townshend  is  described  as  : 

\  man  whose  ill-nature  had 
ized  every  opportunity  of 

diculing  those  he  disliked 
.-  exhibiting  their  personal 
?fects  in  caricature,  which 
;  had  been  the  first  to  apply 
.  politics.  His  uncle  the 
:  uke  of  Newcastle,  the  Duke 
Cumberland  and  Mr.  Fox 
I  id  been  the  chief  objects 
these    buffoon     satires. 

\Vhen,  however,  the 
'est    known    of    these 

buffoon  satires  " — the 
[labor  ate  caricature 
'ailed  The  Recruiting  Ser- 
vant— first  came  out, 
'\Talpole  spoke  of  it  in  a 
lir  more  complimentary 
Tanner.  Writing  to  Sir 
[lorace  Mann  on  April 
loth,    1757,    he    says  : 

Pamphlets,  cards  and 
Irints  swarm  again  :  George 
1  ownshend    has    published 

ie  of  the  latter,  which  is  so 
|imirable  in  its  kind,  that  I 
1 "  nnot  help  sending  it  to  you. 

(is  genius  for  likeness  in 
Uricature  is  astonishing — 
hdeed,  Lord  Winchelsea's 
j^ure   is    not    heightened — 

our  friends  Dodington  and 
\  ord  Sandwich  are  like  ;  the 

■rmer  made  me  laugh  till 
I  cried.  The  Hanoverian 
I  rummer,  Ellis,  is  the  least 

ke,  though  it  has  much  of 
lis  air.     I  need  say  nothing 

the  lump  of  fat  (the  Duke  of  Cumberland)   crowned 
I  ith  laurel  on  the  altar. 

When  this  was  written  Townshend,  who  was 
ldest  son  and  heir  of  Charles,  third  Viscount 
rjwnshend,     was     thirty-three.     For     the     time 

( eing,  he  had  relinquished  a  highly  promising 
areer  in  the  army  to  support  the  elder  Pitt  from 
is  seat  in  Parliament.  His  former  patron,  the 
)uke  of  Cumberland,  had  become  his  bitterest 

\  nemy.     Townshend  had  been  dismissed  from  his 

osition   as  the  Duke's  aide-de-camp,  forced  to 

;sign  his  company  in  the  first  Regiment  of  Foot 

-lards  which  then  carried  with  it  the  rank  of 
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No.   II.— FREDERICK    LORD    NORTH.  AFTERWARDS 

OF    GUILFORD:    SKETCH    BY  TOWNSHEND   DOXE   ABOUT   1 


Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  was  deprived  of  all  hope 
of  military  employment  so  long  as  the  Duke 
remained  Captain-General  of  the  Army. 

His  drawing  of  the  victor  of  Culloden  (No.  i.)  in 
Mr.  Duke's  collection  cannot  be  considered  a 
vindictive  revenge  for  these  injuries.  Even  the 
Duke's  corpulence  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated  for, 
by  1 757,  it  had  become  a  byword.     So  far  back  as 

1  749,  Walpole  had 
likened  him  to  Cocofogo, 
the  drunken  captain,  in 
Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a 
Wife,  while  in  the  follow- 
ing year  a  wager,  largely 
depending  on  the  Duke's 
weight  —  estimated  at 
twenty  stone — had  been 
the  subject  of  a  lawsuit 
in  Westminster  Hall. 
Both  Reynolds  and 
Da\id  Morier,  in  their 
pictures  of  him  at  the 
National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, are  unable  to  dis- 
guise his  gross  obesity. 
While  Townshend.  in 
the  firm  straddle  of  his 
subject's  legs,  the  for- 
ward thrust  of  his  chin 
and  the  aggressive  pro- 
trusion of  his  large  and 
business-like  sword  does 
at  least  suggest  the  ob- 
stinate courage — some- 
what pig-headed  in 
quality — which  charac- 
terized the  Duke,  both 
on  the  field  of  battle 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland retired  from  his 
position  of  Captain-Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  in  1757 
and  William  Pitt  the  elder  came  into  power. 
Townshend  had  strenuously  supported  him  while 
in  opposition,  but  it  was  not  until  1759  that  the 
caricaturist  was  given  employment  in  the  army. 
He  then  went  out  with  Wolfe  as  third  in  command 
of  the  latter's  expedition  to  Quebec,  with  the  local 
rank  of  Brigadier-General.  Even  in  Canada, 
Townshend's  proficiency  with  his  pencil  appears 
to  have  caused  trouble.  According  to  an  anec- 
dote given  currency  by  Bradley  : 

Upon  one  occasion  at  the  General's  (Wolfe's)  own  table, 
and  in  a  mixed  company,  the  cynical  aristocrat  drew  a 
caricature  of  his  host  and  chief  that  far  exceeded  both  the 
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limits  of  good  nature  and  good  taste.  Passing  round  tin- 
table  for  inspection,  it  at  last  reached  the  hands  of  Wolfe. 
The  latter  looked  at  it.  folded  it  up.  and  putting  it  in  his 
pocket  quietly  but  firmly  remarked,  "  [f  we  live,  this  matter 
must  he  gone  into  later,  hut  we  must  Inst  heat  the  enemy." 

Townshend's  services  at  Quebec  were  hardl) 
of  less  importance 
than  those  of 
Wolfe.  It  was  he 
who  suggested  tin- 
successful  attack 
on  the  Heights  oJ 
Abraham.  After 
Wolfe's  fall,  he  as- 
sumed command 
of  the  arm}",  con- 
verted the  French 
repulse  into  a  deci- 
sive defeat  and,  by 
mounting  1 1 8  guns 
on  the  captured 
Heights,  com- 
pelled the  surren- 
der o  f  Q_u  e  b  e  c  . 
But  his  enemies 
were  on  the  alert, 
and  some  months 
after  Townshend's 
return  to  England, 
a  vitriolic  attack 
was  made  on  him 
in  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  entitled 
A  Letter  to  an  Hon- 
ourable Brigadier- 
General, Commander- 
in-Chief  of  His 
Majesty  s  forces  in 
Canada.  In  this  he 
was  accused  of 
cowardice  and 
various  other  fail- 
ings, but  the  chief 
incentive  for  the 
attack  seems  to 
have  been  derived 
from  Townshend's 
caricatures.  Wal- 
polc  suggests  this 
in    his    comments, 

and  when,  in  the  pamphlet,  a  parallel  is  drawn 
between  Townshend  and  Lord  George  Sat  k- 
ville,  who  had  been  cashiered  for  bad  conduct 
at  Minden,  it  is  urged  that  the  resemblance 
between  them  is  "  far  stronger  than  any  in  your 
own   collection   of  portraits,    though    His    Royal 


No  111  GEORGE  3rd  BARON  EDGECUMBE,  IN  ADMIRAL'S  I'NIIOKM  AND 
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Highness      the    Duke    of   Cumberland)    himse 
your  great  chef  d'emvre,  be  there." 

This  attack,  though  it  cast  an  ill-deserved  sh 
on  Townshend's  reputation,  did  not  prevent  hi 
from  being  employed.  He  took  a  distinguish* 
part  in  the  victory  over  the  French  at  Yellin 

hausen  in  176 
and  in  the  succc: 
fu  1  d  e  f  c  n  c  e 
Portugal  agai 
the  French  a 
Spanish  in  176 
while  from  1 7 
until  1772  he  w 
Lord  -  Licutcna 
of  Ireland  durir 
Lord  North's  aJ 
ministration. 

Returning  t 
England  in  No1 
ember  of  the  latt< 
year,  he  seems  1 
have  resumed  h 
pastime  of  caricji 
turing,  and  mo 
ofMr.L.G.Duke 
little  collection  aj, 
pears  to  date  froil 
this  period.  Th;, 
of  Lord  NortJ 
(No.  ii.)  certain! 
does,  for  he  da 
not  receive  thl 
Order  of  the  GaJ 
ter,  which  he  , 
wearing,  unti 
June  of  that  yea) 
Except  for  som 
slight  increase  J 
his  girth,  Towr 
shend  has  behave^ 
with  little  unkinc 
ness  to  his  victin 
and  even  in  th 
respect  the  e> 
aggeration  ca 
only  be  sligh 
for  C.  Butler  d« 
scribes  him  2 
having  "an  ui 
wieldly  person  "  and  Walpole  states  :  "  Notlj 
ing  could  be  more  coarse  and  clumsy  or  ui 
gracious  than  his  outside."  The  eye-glass  whic 
gives  Lord  North  an  arrogant  air  was  not  a.\ 
affectation  but  a  dire  necessity,  for  the  indefatn, 
able  Walpole  adds  that  he  had  "  two  large  prom|< 
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":>n>    j£n  XVlIlth-Century  Caricaturist 


\   IV.— CAPTAIN  GROSE:    IN    PEN    AND  INK   TOUCHED   WITH 
\'GUINE  :      PROBABLY     SKETCHED     AT     A      MESS     DINNER 


z  it  eyes  that  rolled  about  to  no  purpose  (for  he 
Is  utterly  short-sighted),  a  wide  mouth,  thick 
Ie  and  inflated  visage  which  gave  him  the  air  of 
slblind  trumpeter."  Dance's  picture  of  Lord 
?j  rth  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  suggests  all 
m  but  little  more,  whereas  Townshend's  sketch, 
:  iugh  a  caricature,  does  enable  one  to  appreciate 
fl«v  North,  despite  his  physical  drawbacks,  might 
a  noteworthy  figure  in  history.  Walpole 
aunowledged  his  useful  talents,  Macaulay  testi- 
H  to  his  sense,  tact  and  urbanity,  and  Butler, 
vlile  making  disparaging  remarks  on  his  person, 
:!ifessed  that  "  The  word  gentleman  was  never 

2 


plied  to  any  person  in  a  higher  degree  or  more 

lerally  than  to  Lord  North." 

-rord  Edgecumbe's  portrait  probably  belongs  to 
ajDut  the  same  period.  He  had  been  Joint  Vice- 
Jeasurer  of  Ireland  during  the  last  two  years  of 
]  wnshend's  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  that  country, 
Id  then  had  become  Captain  of  the  Band  of 
Ontleman-Pensioners  at  the  English  Court. 
i  is  office  is  suggested  by  the  staff  he  carries, 
v  ile  his  admiral's  uniform  bespeaks  his  lifelong 
vinection  with  the  navy.  His  career  afloat  was 
editable  without  being  distinguished,  though 
v  :h  the  help  of  the  peerage,  to  which  he  succeeded 
q  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1 76 1 ,  it  served  as 
d:use  for  his  gradual  promotion  to  Admiral  of 
t '  White,  while  at  the  same  time  he  enjoyed  a 
wies  of  profitable  offices  on  shore.     Townshend's 


caricature  shows  him  in  different  guise  to  the 
stalwart  manly  figure  which  Edgecumbe  presented 
to  Reynolds  in  1761,  but,  allowing  for  the  full 
decade  and  more  which  intervenes  between  the 
dates  of  the  two  portraits,  it  is  probably  a  good 
likeness.  Lord  Edgecumbe,  though  a  politician 
of  only  minor  importance,  once  was  nearly  the 
means  of  upsetting  Lord  Chatham's  Government, 
half-a-dozen  of  his  friends  resigning  in  protest  at 
his  dismissal  from  the  post  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Household  at  the  end  of  1 766. 

Francis  Hastings,  tenth  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
apparently  cut  a  much  greater  figure  in  the  poli- 
tical arena,  but  when,  in  1770,  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  office  of  Groom  of  the  Stole  and  First 
Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  not  a  voice  was  raised 
on  his  behalf.  He  was  son  of  the  famous  Selina, 
who  established  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
connection.  More  fortunate  than  his  sisters  who, 
at  their  mother's  behest,  had  to  give  up  their 
places  at  Court  because  they  were  expected  to 
play  cards  on  Sundays,  he  had  been  Master  of 
Horse  to  King  George  III.,  both  when  he  was 
Prince  of  Wales  and  after  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Walpole,  in  1 753,  when  Huntingdon  was 
a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  had  pronounced  him 
"  lively  and  agreeable  "  ;  two  years  later,  he 
declared  :  "  He  has  parts,  great  good  breeding 
and  will  certainly  make  a  figure."  The  Earl  re- 
mained Master  of  Horse  until  1761,  when  he  had 
to  make  way  for  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  receiving 
the  Bedchamber  appointment  byway  of  compen- 
sation. Then  in  1770,  when  a  Government  crisis 
was  on,  he  absented  himself  from  his  duties  and 
was  at  once  dismissed.  Walpole's  comment  on 
the  event  was  :  "  He  has  played  the  fool  ;  he  has 
no  strength  of  his  own,  and  had  no  support  but 
the  King  ;    and  so  falls  unpitied." 

Townshend's  caricature  shows  him  some  years 
after  this  disaster,  a  lanky,  weak-kneed  figure,  big- 
footed,  with  lantern  jaws,  receding  forehead  and 
protruding  chin.  It  is  probably  accurate,  for  ill- 
health  is  said  to  have  deprived  him  of  all  preten- 
sions to  good  looks,  though  he  kept  his  charm  of 
manner  to  the  end.* 

The  drawing  of  Captain  Grose  (No.  iv.),  in  san- 
guine, was  probably  done  from  life  at  some  mess 
dinner.  According  to  Lord  Townshend's  biography 
in  Public  Characters  (180 1-2),  he  is  said  to  have 
indulged  in  this  habit,  and  on  one  occasion  an 
officer  whom  he  had  caricatured,  being  proficient 
with  his  pencil,  retaliated  on  his  host,  so  that 
while  the  guests  on  one  side  of  the  table  were 
laughing  at  Townshend's  drawing,  those  on  the 
other  side  were  equally  amused  at  the  skit  on  him. 

*  For  reproduction  of  this  caricature,  see  page   135. 
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AN    ENGLISH    MEDALUS" 

ALFRED    JOSEPH    STOTHARD    1793-186/ 

By  COLONEL  M.  H.  GRANT 


Ol  .ill  the  arts,  that  of  medallurgy  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  least  considered  in 
Britain.  In  this  we  yield  to  others,  to  lial\ 
and  France  especially,  where  scarcely  any  im- 
portant function  or  public  event  has  ever  been 
complete  without  its  elaborate  commemorative 
medal.  In  our  own  case,  it  is  certainly  not  from 
lack  of  medallists  that  our  ignorance  of  them  and 
their  work  is  so  pronounced.  Down  to,  say,  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  some  four  hundred 
British-born  medallists  composed  the  muster-roll, 
of  whom  it  is  safe  to  say  not  a  single  name  is  known, 
at  the  present  time,  to  any  but  numismatists. 

Yet  there  is  scarcely  any  art — I  refuse  to  style  it 
merely  "  craft  "  as  the  books  do — so  difficult,  so 
delicate,  so  exacting  of  faultless  drawing  and  ruth- 
less compression,  so  liable  to  failure,  and  so  incur- 
able in  case  of  failure,  as  that  of  designing,  mould- 
ing and  translating  metal  into  a  medal.  It  is 
open  to  instant  detection  of  bad  work  or  bad 
taste,  to  innumerable  technical  hazards  in  its 
many  processes.  There  is  less  wonder,  then, 
that  not  all  our  medallists  have  been  masters  in 
the  art,  than  that  our  masters  have  been  so  many. 
And  amongst  the  best  of  them  was  Alfred  Joseph 
Stothard,  examples  of  whose  work  are  shown  here. 
Stothard  was,  apparently  (for  the  family  is 
variously  recorded),  the  fourth  of  the  five  sons  of 
that  grand  old  artist,  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,  the 
Gustave  Moreau  of  England.  From  his  father  he 
inherited  not  only  the  sense  of  art,  but,  at  second 
hand,  of  the  particular  art  which  "  hit  his  genius." 
For  Stothard  senior  was  an  enrage  of  Flaxman,  and 
it  was  the  splendid  line  and  modulated  relief  of 
that  master  which  inspired  and  instructed  the 
work  of  Alfred  Stothard.  As  a  draughtsman,  he 
is  infinitely  cleaner  and  more  resolute  than  his 
parent.  This  is  unmistakably  shown  by  five 
(Nos.  L,  ii.,  hi.,  viii.  and  x.)  of  the  medals  illus- 
trated here,  the  reverses  of  which,  effeminate  and 
indecisive,  are  from  the  design  of  his  father 
Thomas.  These,  with  a  dedication  medallion  of 
George  IV.,  of  larger  size,  compose  the  Great  Men 
Series  (1825-7),  commissioned  by  the  jeweller 
S.  Parker.  The  seventh  of  the  set,  yet  not  one  of 
them  (being  the  separate  but  simultaneous  com- 
mission of  Pickering  and  Worthington),  is  by  far 


the  best  of  all  the  medals  of  Byron  ever  produc 
(No.  ix.).  And  this  series  definitely  exhibits  t 
medallist's  powerful  modelling,  which  to  the  c 
taste  of  certain  contemporary  critics  he  refused1: 
weaken  by  fastidious  handling  of  details. 

Another  masterpiece  was  produced  by  Stoths 
on  the  death  of  George  IV.  (No.  v.),  who  hi 
appointed  the  artist  his  official  medallist  in  i8'i 
But  Stothard's  thirty  exhibits  at  the  Ro 
Academy  between  1821-45  included  many  a  | 
which  will  be  valued  when  posterity  can  ace.01 
them  as  "  antique."  Among  them  were  sl 
interesting  subjects  as  the  Rev.  T.  Judkin,  j 
talented  parson-painter  who  buried  both  Bonn 
ton  and  Constable  ;  Dom  Miguel  of  Portug; 
George  Carrington,  the  railway  pioneer  (No.  iv 
Lords  Brougham  and  John  Russell  ;  the  Span 
Regent  ;  Mehemet  Ali,  dictator  of  Egypt  (I: 
vii.)  ;  the  Royal  Exchange  for  the  City  ;  and  : 
fine  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  medal  for  the  Art  Un 
prize  of  1845  (No.  vi.).  The  Art  Union  meda 
his  own  father,  despite  the  advocacy  of 
talented  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Bray  (who  wrote 
old  painter's  Life),  was  curiously  and  regretta, 
denied  him,  being  deferred  to  1880,  when  it  1 
executed  by  L.  C.  Wyon. 

Unlike  the  Italians,  very  few  British  medall 
worked  from  their  models  ad  vivum,  and  Stoth. 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  His  George  II 
Canning,  Scott  and  James  Watt  were  all  a: 
Chantrey,  the  King  conveying  his  personal  tha 
to  the  medallist  as  he  had  to  the  sculptor  ; 
Flaxman  and  Brougham  were  from  busts  by  E. 
Baily  ;  his  Duke  of  York  from  Nollekens'  incc 
parable  immortalization  of  that  distinguis 
nobody.  For  his  Reynolds  he  had  recourse  to 
terra-cotta  bust  in  the  possession  of  the  Re 
Academy.  The  "  extreme  correctness  "  o 
translations  was  acknowledged  even  by  sucl 
numismatic  grumbler  as  William  Till,  the  fam 
old  dealer  and  connoisseur  of  Great  Rus 
Street.  But  such  a  procedure  has  a  charm  of 
own  to  the  collector,  the  greatest  interest  attach 
to  the  unearthing  of  the  original  sources  of 
long  portrait  series  of  our  notable  medallists- 
Croker,  T.  Webb,  J.  Hancock,  T.  Halliday, 
Kuchler,  the  two  Mossops  of  Dublin,  and  oth 
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PORTRAITS    IN    WAX 

1HE  COLLECTION  OF  MRS.  A.  E.  HAMILL 


By    P.    LEDERER 


TTTAX  modelling,  an  art  first  mentioned  in 
i  X  /  t'ie  records  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  is  a  sub- 
V V  ject  that  has,  as  yet,  been  indifferently 
plored.  Many  great  artists  employed  wax 
her  in  preliminary  sketches  for  statuary,  medals, 
meos,  etc.,  or  as  a 
xlium  for  studies  in 
rtraiture  and  scenes 
Dmlife.  Unfortu- 
tely,  examples  of  their 
>rk  are  all  too  rare, 
many  fine  specimens 

this  interesting  art 
ust  have  perished 
/ing  to  their  fragility. 
The  ancient  Greeks 
e  known  to  have  been 
illed  in  wax  modelling, 
d  Lysistratus,  who 
ed  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
der  the  Great,  accord- 
g  to  Pliny,  was  the  first 
make  a  statue  in  wax. 

Roman  times,  the 
iusehold  gods  were 
oresented  in  waxen 
lages,  and  coloured 
ix  busts  were  made  for 
trician  funerals,  being 
terwards  placed  in  the 

ria  of  the  deceased's  relations.  This  ancient 
stom  of  carrying  wax  busts  of  the  dead  at  funerals 
is  revived  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  and 
venteenth  centuries  in  the  use  of  life-sized  effigies 
the  heads  of  funeral  processions.  Many  of  these 
figies  are  still  preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
id  are  regarded,  not  as  works  of  art,  but 
ther  as  obsolete  symbols  of  a  now  extinct  usage. 
The  first  examples  of  the  miniature  jewelled 
axes  were  made  in  Italy  by  sculptors  and  gold- 
liths,  in  the  early  fifteenth  century.  It  was, 
twever,  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  art 
ally  reached  its  zenith,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
iniatures  so  delicately  wrought  by  the  Italian 
hool.     The  most  minute  details  were  so  perfectly 


No.  I.— FRENCH   LOW-RELIEF 
IN    POLYCHROME,    ENRICHED 


modelled  that  each  feature  of  the  composition 
might  well  be  termed  a  work  of  art  in  itself.  Many 
of  these  waxes  were  supplemented  with  jewels, 
bits  of  hair,  velvet,  lace,  satin,  and  other  materials 
to  add  to  the  illusion  of  reality.     But  the  more 

pleasing  of  them  are 
those  in  which  the  artists 
depended  rather  upon 
their  skill  in  modelling 
to  complete  the  illusion. 
Vasari  tells  us  of  the 
popularity  of  this  art  in 
his  own  time,  in  the 
following  words  :  "It 
would  take  too  long  to 
enumerate  all  the  artists 
who  model  wax  por- 
traits, for  nowadays 
there  is  scarcely  a  jewel- 
ler who  does  not  occupy 
himself  with  such 
work."  He  goes  on  to 
give  the  recipe  then  used 
for     the     composition  : 

To  two  ounces  of  flake 
white,  add  three  of  Venice 
turpentine  if  it  be  in  summer 
— four  in  winter — with  suffi- 
cient vermilion  to  give  a 
pinkish  tint.  Grind  these 
together  on  a  stone  with  a 
muller,  then  put  them  into  a  pound  of  fine-white  wax, 
such  as  is  used  for  making  candles  ;  this  should  be  molten, 
ready  in  an  earthen  pipkin.  Turn  them  round  over 
the  fire  for  some  time  ;  when  thoroughly  mixed  the 
composition  should  be  immediately  removed  and  poured 
into  dishes  previously  wetted  to  prevent  the  wax  sticking 
to  them. 

Wax  modelling  also  flourished  in  Germany,  but 
the  Germans,  not  content  with  restricting  it  to 
portraiture,  extended  it  to  classical  and  biblical 
subjects.  But,  while  there  are  many  fine  ex- 
amples of  this  school,  the  modelling  and  colouring 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Italian  waxes. 

France  is  well  represented,  and  inventions  de 
cirgraphie,  as  they  were  called  in  France,  were  used 
as  effigies  at  the  funerals  of  the  Dauphin  in  1536, 


WAX    PORTRAIT    OF    HENRI    III. 
WITH    SEMI-PRECIOUS    STONES 
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The  Connoisseur,  with  which  is  incorporated  International  Stiuliit 


No.   II.— VOLTAIRE  :    A   STUDY    IN"   WAX    BY    BERNHARD  CASPAR   HARDY 


the  Due  d'Orleans 
1545,  Frangois  I. 
1547.  and  I  lenri  1 1. 
1559,  all  of  which 
were  modelled  by 
Frangois  Clouet.  In 
the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  A  n t oi  n  e 
Benoist,  painter-in- 
ordinary  to  /->  Grand 
Monarque,  did  many 
fine  works  in  wax. 
He  modelled  a  col- 
lection of  portraits 
of  outstanding  per- 
sonalities of  the 
conn,  and  founded 
h  is  fa  moil--  wax- 
works, which  he  ex- 
hibited  in  the  rue 
des  Saints-Peres. 
In  1674.  Benoist  was 
commi  ssioned  by 

Mine,  de  Thianges  to  do  a  portrait  group  in  wax 
on  the  smallest  possible  scale,  as  a  New  Year's 
gift  to  the  five-year-old  Due  du  Maine.  This 
represented  a  number  of  prominent  people  in  the 
nursery  of  the  small  duke  :  among  them  the  child 
himself,  the  ladies  de  Thianges,  de  Lafayette,  de 
Scarron  and  the  authors  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 
Massillon,  Bos- 
suet,  Racine,  la 
Fontaine,  etc. 
As  unique  sculp- 
teur  en  cire  coloree 
du  roi,  Benoist 
had  innumer- 
able commis- 
sions to  execute 
likenesses  of 
Louis  XIV.  at 
various  periods 
of  his  life,  in 
paintings,  draw- 
ings and  wax. 
In  1 684,  he  came 
to  London  to 
make  busts  of 
James  II.  and 
members  of  the 
court,  which 
would  seem  to 
indicate  that  up 
to  this  time, 
there  were  no 
very   important 


No.   III.— THE  DEATH  OF  VOLTAIRE:    A  PANEL  BY  CL'RTIUS.  THE   SWISS    MODELLER 


English     modcllej 
All   that   remains 
liis   plastic   art    (e| 
cepl  in  private  c< 
lections)    is    a    w 
relief  of  Louis  XI' 
which,    since    1 
has  been  in  the  be 
chamber  of  the  / 
Soleil   at    Yersaill 
This     medallii 
alone  is  ample  pn 
of  the    artist's   ski 
One  of  the  few  1 
presentative  priva 
collections  of  wax 
belongs    to    M 
Alfred    E.    Hami 
of  Lake    Fores 
Illinois,  who  beg 
collecting   in    192 
During  the  course 
twelve  years,  she  hj 
assembled  examples  of  the  Italian,  French,  Gel 
man,  Swiss,  Dutch,  Chinese,  English,  Early  Ameij 
can  and  Mexican  schools.     The  portrait  bust  j 
a  man  in  armour  shown  here  (No.  vii.),  thout 
unidentified,  is  thought  to  be  an  example  of  Italid 
sixteenth-century    work  ;    the   general   style   an 
treatment  of  the  subject  and  of  the  trophies  beloj 

are  such  as  ' 
support  ths 
ascription.  Fu 
thermore,  tn 
features  bear! 
noticeable  r' 
semblance 
those  in  conterj 
porary  Yem 
tian  portrait! 
Another  of  tl 
sixteenth  -  cerj 
tury  \enetial 
school  is  a  po1 
trait  of  Sani 
Chiari  d'Assi 
Xo.  v.).  Tl 
details  of  th 
piece  are  ex< 
cuted  wit 
remarkabl 
fidelity  on  ' 
backgrourtl 
of  mottled  bit 
glass.  A  r 
other  unident 
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Portraits  in   Wax 


IV.— POLYCHROME  WAX  MEDALLION  BY  AX  UNKNOWN  ARTIST 

i   polychrome    wax,     also    a    portrait     of    a 

n  in  armour,  in  the  form  of  a  medal,  is  in- 

bed  :  IOANNES  •  ANGELVS  •  BATTISTIN- 

I-  ETATIS  •  XXXII  (No.  iv.). 

)ne  of  the  noteworthy  specimens  in  the  collec- 

(i  is  the  French  portrait  of  Henri  III.  (No.  i.), 

face  in  low  relief,  polychrome  and  enriched 

h  semi-precious   stones.     Although   there   are 

tntless  profile  portraits,  the  full-face  pieces  are 

her  uncommon   and,   owing  to   their  greater 

Iculty  of  execution,  seem  to  have  been  avoided 

most  artists.     This  portrait  is  suggestive  of  the 

r  rk  of  Jean  Goujon,  and  is  made  peculiarly  life- 

:  by  the  eyes,  which  appear  to  be  of  some  other 

terial  that   gives  them  a  "following"   look  ; 

ni:  like  almost  all  the  early  waxes,  it  is  unsigned. 

Two  interesting  studies  of  Voltaire  are  part  of 

tl  s.  Hamill's  collection.     One  is  a  portrait  by 

•nhard  Caspar  Hardy   (i  726-1819)    (No.  ii.). 

ose  work  Goethe  so  highly  praises  in  Art  and 

'iquity  ;   the  other  (No.  hi.)  is  a  panel  depicting 

n!  :  death  of  the  famous  satirist  by  Curtius,  the 

si  iss  artist.     This  panel  is  almost  identical  with 

[1  5  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 

iseum  by  Percy,  which  was  probably  inspired 

that  of  the   Swiss   modeller.     The   fact   that 

rtius  is   reputed   to   have   known   the   Arouet 

tage  personally,    lends   an   additional    note   of 

erest  to  this  lugubrious  scene,  and  the  dramatic 

ensity  of  the  figures  might  seem  to  tell  us  that 

idame  Tussaud,  his  niece,  learnt  much  of  her 

from  Curtius,  who  exhibited  in  the  Salon,  1 79 1 . 

Another  interesting  group  is  an  elaborate  repre- 


sentation of  Charles  II.  and  Nell  Gwyn,  embel- 
lished with  seed  pearls,  tiny  stones,  a  little  gold, 
the  flowers  and  tablecloth  being  of  textile.  The 
Susanna  and  the  Two  Elders  in  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion is  similar  in  craftsmanship,  and  was  probably 
executed  by  the  same  hand.  Seed  pearls  and 
precious  stones  are  also  used  with  the  group  Mars 
and  Venus,  in  Mrs.  Hamill's  collection,  which  is 
thought  to  be  Venetian  work  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. This  is  in  polychrome,  and  of  a  style  which 
would  seem  to  confirm  this  attribution. 

One  finely  modelled  French  wax  of  a  saint,  or 
possibly  an  allegorical  character,  is  attributed  to 
Philippe  Danfrie.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  woman 
carrying  a  goblet  in  her  left  hand  and  a  book 
under  her  right  arm,  the  costume  being  executed 
in  the  late  Renaissance  manner.  Philippe  Dan- 
frie was  official  engraver  of  the  coins  at  the  French 
court  until,  being  a  Huguenot,  he  was  forced  to 
flee  to  Tours  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
League.  During  his  enforced  sojourn  in  Tours, 
he  began  to  model  in  wax.  When  Henri  IV. 
returned  to  Paris,  Danfrie  was  reinstated  as  en- 
graver of  the  coins.  His  son  also  worked  in  wax, 
and  in    1591   became  controleur  des  effigies,  in  1598 


No.   V.— VENETIAN  WAX  PORTRAIT  :   SANTA  CHIARA  D'ASSISI 
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succeeding  his  father  as  graveur  general  of  France. 
Some  of  their  medals  are  so  alike  that  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  their  work.  Two  wax  por- 
traits, one  of  Henri  de  Guise,  and  one  of  Catherine 
of  Cleves,  by  Danfrie  the  Elder,  are  in  the  Louvre. 
There  are  no  records  of  a  British  school  until 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  Isaac  Gosset,  Peter 
Rouvv,  Poole,  James  Tassie  and  Samuel  Percy  of 
Dublin  represented  Britain  in  this  fascinating  art. 
Mrs.  Hamill  has  examples  of  all  these  artists"  work. 
including  one  especially  fine  portrait  thought  to 
be  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  modelled  in  high 
relief,  by  Percy  (No.  ix.),  and  another  of  Lady 
Monteith  (No.  viii.)  by  the  same  artist.  Percy 
was  the  most  capable  representative  of  the  British 
school,  and  while  perhaps  his  work  cannot  be 
considered  as  equal  to  that  ol  the  Italians,  we  arc 
indebted  to  him  for  many  charming  and  humor- 
ous genre  scenes  and  some  very  fine  portraits. 
An  article  dealing  with  his  larger  scenic  panels 
appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  for  May.  Peter 
Rouw  was  also  a  notable  wax  modeller,  and  was 
better  known  for  his  small  portraits  of  members  of 
the  family  of  George  III.,  which  are  in  high  relief 
of  multi-coloured  wax.    He  was  a  contemporary  of 


No    \l      WAX,  BAROQUE  PORTRAIT  OF  LOUIS  XIV.  ~S\    DUB 


No.     VII.-    UNIDENTIFIED     PORTRAIT  OF  A     .MAX    IN     ARMOUR 


James  Tassie,  whose  portrait  of  Robert  AdamJ 
architect,  is  included  in  Mrs.  Hamill's  collect! 

James  Tassie  was  one  of  the  most  impor  J 
English  modellers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  in  1735,  at  Pollokshaws,  near  Glasgl 
where  the  family  had  settled,  having,  it  is  belied 
fled  from  Italy.  In  1763,  Tassie  went  to  DufI 
He  became  laboratory  assistant  to  Dr.  Ha 
Qjuin,  who  was  interested  in  making  imital 
gems.  Eventually  the  two  men  succeeded! 
producing  a  vitreous  composition,  which  T'A 
later  used  in  casting  his  wax  medallions.  Mjj 
of  his  portrait  medallions  were  modelled  froml 
and  a  collection  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  of  til 
is  now  in  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Galle.'j 

One  piece  in  the  collection,  believed  to  1 
portrait  of  Almon  Hill,  is  signed  with  the  inil 
J.S.  and  the  date,  1795.  It  is  delicately  modeq 
in  pink  wax  on  a  background  of  blue  glass, 
subject,  a  somewhat  corpulent  man,  is  mode? 
seated  in  a  chair,  and  the  artist  has  succeeded 
portraying  the  happy,  good-humoured  express 
with  exceptional  sympathy.  The  initials, 
may  quite  probably  be  those  of  Joachim  SmJ 
who  worked  as  a  gem  engraver  and  wax  mod(<| 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  wasj 
some  time  employed  by  Wedgwood  and  Bent)l 

One  well-known  artist,  a  woman,  who  is  unij 
in  having  been  the  only  member  of  her  sea| 
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fl).  VIII.— PORTRAIT  OF  LADY  MONTEITH  BY  SAMUEL  PERCY 

i  iin  fame  in  wax  modelling,  was  Patience 
flight.  She  was  born  in  America  of  Quaker 
rents,  and  came  to  London  in  1 772.  In  a  short 
I.e,  her  salon  became  the  mecca  of  the  fashion- 
fle  world,  and  she  numbered  many  prominent 
fljple  of  the  day  among  her  friends.  Walpole, 
F|atham,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  members  of 
1  Royal  Family  were  among  her  admirers,  but, 
■  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  her 
H  dial  relations  with  the  Royal  Family  ceased, 
I  she  had  become  an  ardent  rebel.  Among  her 
Irks  are  busts  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Mrs. 
Jicaulay,  a  relief  of  George  Washington,  who 
|Dte  to  her  in  most  complimentary  terms,  busts 
Oeorge  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and  last,  but 
least,  a  head  of  the  great  Chatham.  This 
lid  was  placed  on  a  figure,  draped  with  the 
*>es  which  he  wore  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he 
?  de  his  last  speech  (against  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
I'nd's  motion) ,  and  is  now  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
'Another  striking  wax  in  Mrs.  Hamill's  collec- 
frn  is  a  clay-coloured  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  by 
tibut  (No.  vi.).  While  this  piece  is  not  an  ex- 
:>tionally  good  likeness,  it  is  interesting  because 
i  ts  noticeably  baroque  characteristics,  so  evident 
I  all  works  of  art  of  that  period.  Dubut  was  a 
t-  mber  of  the  French  artists'  colony  at  the  court 
I  the  Kurfurst  Max  Emanuel  of  Bavaria.  At 
I  ious  times,  he  was  plumber,  sculptor  and  wax 
ndeller,  and  did  several  portraits  of  Italian  court 


musicians.  His  son,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  was  des- 
tined to  achieve  still  greater  fame  and  came  to 
Munich  with  his  father  in  17 16,  where  he  received 
his  education  and  was  active  until  1742.  During 
his  career,  he  worked  for  August  III.  of  Poland, 
Elizabeth  of  Russia  and  later  for  Catherine  of 
Russia.  He  worked  in  marble  and  metal,  but 
acquired  his  reputation  as  a  portraitist  in  white 
and  coloured  wax.  In  Munich,  Dresden,  Berlin, 
Warsaw  and  Petersburg,  he  modelled  likenesses 
of  various  members  of  court  society,  and  one  feels 
certain  that  an  intensive  search  would  disclose 
still  further  examples  of  this  prolific  artist's  work. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Dubut  is  described  by  Forrer, 
in  his  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Medallists,  as  one 
of  the  last  of  the  wax  modellers,  and  before  his 
death  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  he  had  become  so 
famous  that  Bernouilli  referred  to  him  as  the 
greatest  sculptor  then  living  in  Europe.  Among 
his  better-known  portraits,  besides  those  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Catherine  of  Russia,  are  medallions  of 
Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy,  Cardinal  de  Bouillon, 
Count  Peter  Schuwalof  and  Maria  Antonia, 
daughter  of  Charles  VII.,  who  became  the  wife  of 
the  Prince  Elector,  Frederick  Christian  of  Saxony. 
He  finally  settled  in  Danzig,  where  he  died  in  1779. 


No.  IX.— THE  MARQUESS  OF  ROCKINGHAM,  MODELLED  BY  PERCY 
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EARLY    PEWTER-PLATE 

IN   THE   DIOCESE    OF    CARLISLE 

By  HOWARD  HERSCHEL  COTTERELL,  F.R.Hist.Soc. 


No.  I.— SOME  or  THE  PEVV'TEK  FLAGONS  AND  TANKARDS  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  CARLISLE  AFTER  HAVING   BEEN  CAREFULLY  RE 


IT  is  impossible  to  write  of  the  Carlisle  Diocesan 
pewter  without  reference  to  the  tragic  death  in 
a  motor  accident  on  September 
24th,     1933,     of    the     Venerable 
Donald     Fitzherbert     Campbell, 
M.A.,    Archdeacon    and    Canon 
Residentiary  of  Carlisle.       Arch- 
deacon Campbell  was  a  lover  of 
pewter,  and  to  such  a  one — on  his 
visitations  through  his  Archdeaconry — to  see  fine 
old  consecrated   pewter  vessels,   lying  neglected 
here,    there    and     anywhere, 
was  an  incentive  to  do  some- 
thing to  bring  about  a  better 
and    more    orderly    state    of 
affairs,  and  to  see  that — so  far 
as  lay  in  his  power — greater 
reverence  and  respect  should 
be   accorded  to  such  vessels. 
As  a  first  step  towards  this, 
he    compiled    a    list    of    the 
pewter  in  his  Archdeaconry, 
and  his  opportunity  came  with 
the  preparations  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eight  hundredth 
anniversary    of   the    Diocese, 
which  was  founded  in   1 1 33. 
Towards  the  end  of  1932,  a 
mutual  friend  suggested  to  the 


No.  II.— IMITATION    SILVER    MARKS 


NO.     III.— PATEN    ENGRAVED    ARMS    OF    BIRD 


Archdeacon  that  I  might  be  of  assistance! 
furthering  his  project  ;  and,  within  a  short  tlJ 
arrangements  having  been  mil 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  exam  a 
and  make  a  fully  detailed  imn 
tory  of  such  pieces  as  the  Incja 
bents  of  the  various  Parishes  ell 
to  send  to  me  for  the  purpose,  M 
where  the  latter  could  afford  i| 
expenditure  involved,  to  have  them  compleH 
restored.  Under  this  scheme  the  pewter  of  s<fl 
thirty-three  Parishes  had  ts 
recorded  in  my  invent^ 
nearly  all  of  which  had  ta 
thoroughly  restored,  win 
owing  to  the  death  of  AH 
deacon  Campbell,  the  vn 
had,  perforce,  to  be  disci 
tinued  and  further  progre  1 
for  the  time  being  in  abeyaifl 
The  late  Archdeacon  1 
gested  the  compiling  of  u 
inventory  as  a  contribu)! 
to  the  Octocentennial  celel 
tions,  and  the  scheme  wasg 
into  effect,  with  the  re ll 
that,  when  the  Exhibition 
Diocesan  Church-plate  wa?B 
augurated  in  the  Fratry,  W 
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;play  of  this   restored  pewter  was   a 
ich  appreciated  section,   as    may  be 
iged  by  the  photograph  (No.  i.).    The 
/entory  was  being  built  up  in  a  loose- 
lif  volume,  sheet  by  sheet,  a  copy  of 
<;:h  one  being  sent  to  the  Archdeacon, 
Id  to  each  Incumbent  a  copy  of  the 
gpet  which  referred  to  his  own  particu- 
]'•  Parish  vessels.     A  further  copy  re- 
clined with  myself.     By  this  means  it 
is  hoped  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
;al  clergy  and  laity  in  their  possessions, 
d  at  the  same  time  to  accumulate  a 
.1  record  for  the  Diocesan  Archives. 
Several  Incumbents  have  written  to 
p  for  information  as  to  the  best  way  to 
sure  that  these  vessels  shall  not  again 
1  into  decay,  and  they  have  now  pro- 
ved   them    in    air-tight    cases    with 
ized  sides,  tops  and  fronts,  and  with 
oestos  backs  and  bases  covered  with 


No.    IV.— PAIR    OF    FLAGONS,   BEFORE    REMOVING    THE    COATING    OF    SCALE 


ack    velvet,    in 


which    their    pewter 

treasures  will  be  shown, 
as  they  deserve  to  be,  in 
the  respective  churches. 
For  the  moment  this 
great  work  is  arrested, 
and  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  attitude 
towards  it  of  Arch- 
deacon Campbell's  suc- 
cessor; meanwhile  much 
have  already  been  assembled, 
is   hoped,  more   will  be  added. 


<$> 


*+< 


jduable  data 
Bid  to  this,  it 
.  Though  the  pewter  came  to  me  in  no 
articular  sequence,  I  have  classified  it 
,  ider  its  respective  Archdeaconries,  and 
urther  under  the  Rural  Deaneries  in 
j  phabetical  order,  and  the  various 
jarishes,  in  their  turn,  under  the  Rural 
deaneries,  for  this  seems  the  most  satis- 
j  ctory  way  of  presenting  them,  because 
Biis  affords,  not  only  a  local  record  of 
ich  Parish,  but  of  each  Rural  Deanery 
ad  Archdeaconry  ;  the  several  Deaneries 
f  Carlisle,  Westmorland  and  Furness 
eing  given  in  the  following  paragraph. 

RURAL  DEANERIES — ARCHDEACONRY  OF 

j\rlisle  :  Appleby  and  Kirkby  Stephen  ; 
Brampton;  Carlisle;  Kirkoswald; 
,owther  ;  Maryport  ;   Penrith  ;  Wigton. 

RCHDEACONRY  OF  WESTMORLAND  :  Ren- 
al, archdeaconry  of  furness  :  Gos- 
>rth  ;  Ulverston. 

For  the  "  benefit  "  of  those  Clergy  who 
.:ave  not  yet  decided  to  send  their  pewter 


for  inclusion,  let  me  repeat  a  little  story,  sent  by 
me  to  the  late  Archdeacon,  which  he  incorpo- 
rated in  his  letter  to  the  Carlisle  Diocesan  Gazette  for 
January  1933  ;  the  moral  may  be  helpful  to  others. 

A  Clergyman,  on  taking  up  residence  in  a  new  Parish, 
found  a  battered  old  can  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Vicarage, 
which  eventually  found  its  way  to  one  of  the  outhouses. 
Later,  it  was  put  into  a  rummage  sale,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  want  it,  so  a  flat-iron  was  added  to  it  and  finally  the 
two  sold  for  a  shilling  or  so. 

Within  a  short  time  afterwards  the  *'  can  "  was  purchased 
by  a  pewter  lover  for  £45  ! 

As  one  might  expect,  the  examples  in  Carlisle 


M* 


IVa.— THE    TWO    FLAGONS,    SHOWN    ABOVE,   AFTER    BEING   RESTORED 
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No      V       PAIR    Of     FLAGONS    Willi     UNUSUAL     I  M'l      I  HOI  HI'II  i  I  -         t  1 1«    I     17'«i 


Cathedral  are 
not  numerous, 
comprising  only 
a  pair  of  flagons 
in  the  Cathedral 
and  eight  plates 
in  the  Deanery. 
The  flagons, 
a  fine  and  im- 
portant pair, 
are  referred  to 
in  a  Cathedral 
inventory  at  the 
end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 
When  these 
reached  me,  one 
lid  was  severed 
and  its  thumb- 
piece  crushed 
down  upon  it. 
They  are  shown 

(No.  iv.)  after  the  repairs,  but  before  the  heavy 
scale  with  which  they  were  coated  had  been  re- 
moved ;  and  again  in  their  final  and  cleaned  state 
(No.  iva.).  Though  by  the  same  maker,  they  are 
not  an  exact  pair,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  differ- 
ences of  their  base  mouldings  and  in  other  minor 
details.  The  deep  scotia  mouldings  of  their  covers 
are  unusual,  as  also  are  the  concave  bands  which 
surround  the  lips  of  the  bodies.  The  dimensions 
of  the  flagons  are  :  height,  1 1|  in.  ;  height  to  lip, 
gh  in.  ;  diameter  at  base,  7J  in.  ;  and  at  the 
lip,  \\  in.     The  thumb  pieces  are  of  the  plain, 

"  twin-cusped  " 
type  with  quite 
plain  backs  (No. 
vii.).  They  were 
made  by  Francis 
Lucas,  sr.,  of 
York,  whom  we 
already  know  as 
the  maker  of  the 
four  important 
candlesticks  in 
York  Minster, 
which  were  re- 
stored in  1930. 
Lucas's  touch 
(see  page  107) 
appears  upon  the 
base,  inside,  and 
the  four  small 
imitation  silver 
marks    (No.    ii.) 

No.  VI.     FLAGON,    DATING  ABOUT    1710  UpOll         the       flat 


tops  of  the  M 
ers.    At  first,i 
natural    inl 
encc     was     tn 
these    were    ■ 
"  silver-ma  rh'1 
of  Lucas  orjj 
but  their  app* 
ancc  upon  bjl 
the      Dalsti 
flagons,  oib 
with    the   toiJ 
of  John  Harri  i 
of  York,    au 
once  with  no  Is 
cernible    toil 
suggests    tli^ 
having    anot 
significance  i 
prompts  one 
wonder  whet 
we  have  not  J 
these  four  small  lion  marks,   the   "  Mark-of-t 
Hall "  for  York,  culled  from  the  five  lions  in  the  C 
Arms.     It  is  a  point  upon  which  further  light  n 
be  sought.     The  period  of  the  flagons  is  circa  \i\ 
The  eight  plates  in  the  Carlisle  Deanery  aro 
ordinary  plain  rimmed  type,  measuring  9!  inc 
diameter.     Strictly  speaking,  these  are  not  ea 
siastical  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  pieces  in  i 
inventory,  for  they  were   used  in  everyday 
in  the  Deanery  ;   evidence  of  this  being  seen 
the  numerous  deep  knife-cuts.     They  were  m; 
by  John  Anson,  a  hitherto  unrecorded  pewte 
whose  touch  is  shown  (page  107),  and  its  simila 
to  those  of  William  Hogg  and  Robert  Sadler 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  would  indicate  some  c 
nection   with   them  and   with   that  city.     Uj 
the  backs  of  these  plates,  beneath  the  touch 
the  quality  mark  of  the  X-crowned,  appear 
fairly    large    Cross    potent,    between    the    let 
"  D.C."  (Deanery  of  Carlisle),  also  shown  h< 


No.    VII.— DETAILS   OF    FLAGON   TWIN-CUSPED   THUMBPIlll 
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FURNITURE   FROM 
THE   INDIES  -III 


By  R.   W.   SYMONDS 


"  TAVING  dealt  with  "  Indian  "  lacquered 
|— I  furniture  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Con- 
I  1  noisseur.  I  shall  now  describe  "  Indian  " 
lj  niture  made  of  rosewood,  or  blackwood,  and 
fiiry.  Unfortunately,  there  is  but  little  informa- 
t;n  with  regard  to  these  varieties  of  furniture  to 

I  gathered  from  contemporary  documents.     The 
iqly  references  I  have  been  able  to  find   after 

ich  research  are  in  the  contemporary  statistics 

imports  filed   at   the    Public    Record    Office. 

In  these  records  there  is  a  series  of  priced  lists, 

c  :ing  from  1697  to  1780,  that  include  furniture, 

a  ongst  other  classes 

c!  goods,  which   was 

i!  sorted  into  England 

aj  hat  period.    These 

rjords  do  not  disclose 

tj    actual    countries 

f:jm  which  the  ship- 

Hnts  were  made,  the 

c  y  indication  of  ori- 

gj  being  the  mention 

cj  "  East  India  "   or 

"jiast  Indies."     The 

■  criptions  of  the  fur- 

II  jre   are   extremely 
ef,  but  the  follow- 

quotations,  taken 
a]  random,  give  a 
gjieral  idea  of  the 
Pe  and  cost  of  this 
Ilian  rosewood,  or 
b  ckwood,  furniture, 
VMch  was  imported. 
I, hall  deal  later 
v|h  ivory  furniture. 
,  "his  Anglo-Orien- 
t:  furniture,  which  is 
d;  cribed  as  rosewood 
ii  he  lists  of  imports, 
Wi  made  of  East  In- 
i  B  rosewood    (Dal- 


No.    1.— ONE    OF  THE  BURGOMASTER    CHAIRS,  PROBABLY    MADE    AT 
THE    EAST    INDIA    DUTCH    SETTLEMENT    OF    BANTAM.     CIRCA     1720 


bergia  latifolia).  It  is  a  heavy,  close-grained  wood 
of  a  variable  colour,  "  ranging  from  a  light  red 
to  a  deep  rich  purple  and  streaked  with  every 
shade  from  golden  yellow  almost  to  black."  This 
wood  is  likewise  termed  Bombay  blackwood,  and 
therefore  the  description  blackwood  in  the  lists  of 
imports  may  also  refer  to  rosewood,  but,  if  this  is 
so,  it  would  seem  curious  that  the  same  wood 
should  be  classified  under  two  different  names  in 
the  same  lists.  Blackwood  is  not  mentioned 
until  about  1759,  and  from  that  date  furniture 
made  of  both  woods  is  referred  to. 

The  first  reference 
to  rosewood  furniture 
that  I  can  find  is 
under  the  date  of 
Christmas  1725  to 
Christmas  1726.  This 
entry  refers  to  the  im- 
portation of — "  Chairs 
of  Rosewood  inlaid 
with  Mother  of  pearl 
24  N°  £12."  In  the 
following  year  there 
is  mention  of  "Tables 
of  Rosewood  inlaid 
with  Mother  of  pearl 
12  N°  £5.  10.  o." 

Under  the  date 
of  1  729-1  730  there 
are  : 

Boxes  Rosewood     6     3/- 

Card  Tables   of 

Rosewood  2     4/- 

Chairs  of  Rose- 
wood 48  £12. 

Desks  of  Rose- 
wood      3  N°  £2.  5.  o. 

Again,  in  the  year 
i738-i739  among 
other  importations 
there  were  included  : 
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( labinets  of  Rosewood  4 

Settee  of  Rosewood  2 

Stands  of  Rosewood  28 

fables  ol  Rosewood  in  Frames    6 


And    the   statistics   for 
mention,    among    many 
pieces  : 
Christmas  1746  to  ( Ihristmas  1 


£12. 

/;>■ 

£1.8.- 
£1. 10.  -. 

the    period     17.1I>    1775 
others,    the    following 


717 


Tables  oi  Rosewood  p  cards 

Christmas  [750  to  Christmas  1751  : 
Tables  of  Rosewood 

Christmas  1 759  to  Christmas  [760: 

Bureau  ofBlackwood  inlaid  wtb  Ivory 

I  dressing  I  able  of  Blai  kwood  inlaid  w"1  I\  <>i\ 

Blackwood  42   Flanks  320  Slicks 

Writing  Desk  ofBlackwood  inlaid  \vth  Ivory 

Christmas  17(11)  to  Christmas  1770: 

Bureau  ofBlackwood  1  N°  £ 

(  abinots  of  Blackwood  inlaid  wu    l\m\    2   \ 

Christinas  1771  to  Christmas  177."): 

I  ea  ( Ihest  ofBlackwood  1 


£<*■ 
3 


'5 
10 

£5- 
£1. 
8.  - 

7  9 

16.- 
£3 

5/- 


No.  II.— AN  ENGLISH  WALNU1  i.  HAIRWI1H    rHE  PIERCED  AND 
CARVED  HIGH  "INDIA"    BACK   AND  MOULDINGS.     CIRCA  1720 


No.IH       A   ROSEWOOD  CHAIR  MADE  IN  (  H1N-N   l"c)  AN  ENGLIl 
DESIGN.  TEMP.    SECOND  QU  VRTER  OF  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUI 


Before  proceeding  further  with  a  descriptio: 
this  Anglo-Oriental  furniture,  it  seems  necess 
to  correct  the  popular  fallacy  that  it  is  made 
wood  called  padouk.     Up  to  the  present   til 
both  writers  on  the  subject  of  antique  furnit 
and  those  in  the  antique  trade  have  thought  t 
this  rosewood  furniture  was  made  of  padouk. 
fact,  in  the  first  article  on   the  subject  of  Ij 
Indian   furniture,   which    appeared   in   the   IVj 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  I  wrote  that  Ans; 
Oriental  "  polished  wood  furniture  was  usu 
made   of  a    wood    called    padouk."     I    had 
then,  however,  taken  steps  to  obtain  authorita 
opinion  on  the  subject,  as  my  researches  up 
that  time  had  been  confined  to  lacquer  furniti 
and  not  to  polished  wood  furniture,  but   I  h 
since    made    further    investigations    in    order 
identify   the   actual   wood   from   which   this 
ported  "  Indian  "  furniture  was  made.     Rec 
nized    authorities    on    timber    inform    me    t 
padouk  in  no  way  resembles  rosewood,  as  it  c 
not    possess    the   same   dark    streaky   figure 
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a  this  furniture,  commonly  thought  to  be  made 

padouk,  is.  in  fact,  made  of   ro  <  A/pod.     Al- 

ingh  padouk  is  an  Indian  wood,  it  i  extremely 
ibtful  whether  it  was  ever  used  for  the  making 
-  \nelo-Oriental  furniture.  How  it  was  that  this 
ffewood  furniture  came  to  be  termed  padouk  it 
i|jifficult  to  say.  ft  may  ha-  e  been  that,  owing 
liits  Victorian  associations,  rosewood  furniture 

considered  by  antique  dealer-;  to  be  ur 
Hie,  and  therefore   to  overcome   the   difficulty 
ij  \  dev.ribed  it  as  padouk. 

Affording  to  the  records,  this  Anglo-Oriental 
f  niture  appears  first  to  have  been  imported 
i  o  England  in  1725.  its  importation  continuing 
■til  1780.  when  unfortunately  this  seriei  of 
■port  statistics  at  the  Public  Record  Office 
t  rninates.  Judging 
if m  examples  of 
tj-i  furniture  extant 
i  England  to-day. 
rot  of  it  •.'.  o  u  1  d 
shear  to  date  from 
1!  3 0  to  1770.  a 
pees  of  a  later  date 
a  rarely  found,  f 
n.e,  however,  seen 
aj  extending  dining- 
t';le  mounted  on 
f  lestal  ,  and  made 
HEast  Indian  rose- 

od  v.hif  h.  unquc  .- 
tlnably  from  it 
sign  and  construc- 
t  1.  v.a'  made  in  the 
B^t.  in  about  1820. 
1  .ould  seern  that 
I  furniture-  ce; 
■be  imported  into 
■  gland  in  any 
n  !  t)  towards 
'  ad  of  the  eigh- 
'  nth  century. 

rVe  have  no  evi- 
"    at    all    as    to 
t    places  in  whi<  h 
■  -Oriental 

ex     furniture   was 

'    'hough  it  may 

I  hap    be  h    urned 

'    came    from 

t'    same   place;    a 

I-  lacq  uer  furni- 

'  e.   In  my  last  arti- 

t     I  mentioned  that 

Dnquin,  Amov  and 

|nf.„  ,  '  with 

■nton  were  (  entr<  -,  to 


from  which  lacquer  furniture  was  pur<  ha  ed  in  the 
[ate  eventeenth  century  by  the  Factors  of  th< 
Ea  t.  India  Company  for  sale  in  England.  Thai 
this  rosewood  furniture  was  made  in  Chin; 
iro  ed  by  the  existence  of  pieces  with  Chinese 
1  ription  on  the  drawers,  an  example  of  which 
i  the  bureau  bookcase  illustrated  (No.  v.).  Th< 
mirror  glass  panels  painted  with  Chinese  land- 
scapes  in  the  door-,  of  this  bookca  e  are  further 
proof  of  its  Chinese  origin.  In  the  lists  of  imports 
under  date  1769/770.  there  is  reference  to 
"Bookcase  of  Rosewood  wth  painted  Look-' 
G  Door  rf  at  20  /"  Thi  description 
would  certainly  apply  to  the  bookcase  illu  trated. 
Another  example  of  a  piece  of  Anglo- 
Oriental  furniture   made  of   rosewood  is  shown 

here  (No.  iii.] .  'J  hi 
1  hair,  with  the  knee: 
of  its  cabriole  leg 
decorated  with  lion 
masks,  is  a  copy  of 
an  English  walnut  or 
mahogany  chair  of 
the  period  1 730- ;  74.0. 
J  he  ornamentation 
of  the  knee-  of  the 
<  abriole  leg*  of  <  ard 
tables  and  chairs  with 
lion  mas  k  appears  to 
have  been  specially 
favoured,  as  a  num- 
ber of  Anglo-Orien- 
tal chairs  and  tables 
with  their,  legs  decor- 
ated with  this  motif 
a  re  ex  t  a  n  t .  T  h  e 
book( a  e  an d  th  e 
f  hair  are  0  trongly 
English  in  design  thai 
they  mu  I  have  been 
made  foi  the  Engli  1 
and  notfortheDutc  h 
market.  A  pe<  uliar- 
it;.  of  Anglo-Oriental 
chair-  i  t h  a  f  t  h  e 
tied  and 
not  upholstered. 

Among  the  furni- 
ture whi(  fi  v.a  made 
by  the  Dutc  h  in  the 
i  I  or  sali 

in  thr-ir  home  market 
and  1j  e  j  e  i  n 

Europi  a    par- 

ti' ular  t\  pe  of  f  hair, 
kno 
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No.VIl.     IVORY  TABLE,  CARVED  AND  GILDED  ORNAMEN1     INDIAN     IIMI'I.MI     EIGHTEENTH  CENTM 


Burgomaster,  which 
musl  h.t\  c  been  pro- 
duced in  large  quan- 
tities, judging  by  the 
number  of  examples 
which  exist  at  the 
present  time.  A 
specimen  of  such  a 
chair  is  illustrated 
(No.  i.)  ;  although 
this  (hair  has  cabriole 
legs  and  paw  feet,  it 

shows  certain  Orient, il  characteristics  in  the  execu- 
tion of  its  design,  whereas  in  the  design  of  the  book- 
i  ase  and  chair  illustrated  there  is  little,  if  any,  sug- 
gestion of  Oriental  influence.  The  pair  of  carved 
heads  surmounting  the  front  uprights  to  the  back 
of  the  Dutch  chair  are  distinctly  Oriental,  the 
eyes,  for  example,  being  almond  shaped.  More- 
over, the  circular  panels  of  pierced  carving  which 
decorate  the  splats  of  the  back  are  purely  Oriental 
in  their  treatment.     This  type  of  pierced  decora- 


tion was  reproduced  by  the  Dutch  chair-ma 
lor  the  ornamentation  of  the  splats  of  tall  chl 
with  bended  backs,  a  type  of  chair  which  I 
copied  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  by 
English  chair-makers.  An  example  of  an  Eng 
copy  of  such  a  chair  is  illustrated  (No. 
Among  the  accounts  of  purchases  of  furniture 
the  Royal  Household  is  an  invoice  of  Rich 
Roberts,  under  the  date  of  Michaelmas  [| 
which  relates  to  the  supply  of,  "  8  fine  walnut) 
matted  bottom  Chairs  with  India  backs  i 
moldings  £16." 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  this  type  of  decq 
tion,  which  originated  in  the  East,  and  was  cop 
by  the  Dutch  chair-maker,  and  subsequently 
the    English    (hair-maker,    was   described    at 
time  as  "  India."     These  so-called  Burgoma| 
chairs  were  also  made  in  Holland,  but  theri 
no  evidence  that  they  were  ever  made  in  Engla 
Those  of  Eastern  provenance  were  most  proba 
made  at  Bantam,  which,  as  I  mentioned  in 
last  article,  was  a  Dutch  settlement  in  Java,  wl 
the    Dutch     East     Indian     Company    had    set 
factories    for    the    making    of  articles    for    tl 
European    trade.     All    rosewood    furniture 
not  made  in  the  East,  as  a  certain  quantity 
the  wood  itself  was  imported  into  this  courj 
and    was    used    by    English    cabinet    make 
Reference  to  pieces  made  of  rosewood  is  to 
found    in    some    original    receipts    of    Thoit 
Chippendale's  which  have  been  preserved. 

A  good  deal  of  Portuguese  furniture  was  . 
made  of  rosewood,  but,  in  this  case,  it  wa 
different  variety,  which  came  from  Brazil.  , 
was  known  as  Jacaranda  wood.  Much  of 
Portuguese  furniture  was  English  in  charac 
since  it  was  mainly  made  for  the  English  col 
in  Oporto,  the  centre  of  the  port  wine  indus 
and  for  some  of  the  more  wealthy  Portuguese,  m 
evinced  a  pronounced  preference  for  furnitun 
the  designs  which  were  then  popular  in  Engla 


No    VI    -AN  INDIAN   INLAID   CABINE1    Willi  CARVED  FIGURE 
51   PPORTS    TEMP.  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  EIGHTEENTH  CENT1   IO 


*  In  the  records  of  imports  there  are  a  number  of  items  relslM 
to  imported  rosewood.  For  example,  under  the  date  of  1722-1B 
there  is  mention  of  30  cwts.  of  "  wood  rose  "  at  a  cost  of  £7  I 
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.  VIII.— INTERIOR  OF  CABINET,  ILLUSTRATED  BELOW  (No.  IX),  SHOWING  DETAILS  OF  THE  INLAID  IVORY 


|  Cabinets     inlaid 
]pe    of    "  Indian 


with  ivory  were  another 
furniture  imported  into 
tigland  during  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
ghteenth  centuries.  In  the  records  of  imports 
ere  is  mention  of  many  such  pieces.  The 
binet  illustrated  (No.  ix.),  which  is  mounted 
1  a  stand  of  English  design  and  workmanship, 

an  interesting  example.  It  was  made  at  the 
urtuguese  settlement  of  Goa,  where  inlaid  ivory 
ork  of  this  description  was  produced,  and  it  will 
i  noticed  that  the  design  is  not  Chinese,  but 
rongly  Persian  in  character.  This  was  a  dis- 
Tguishing  feature  of  the  ornament  employed 
f  the  artist-craftsmen  in  Goa  during  the  seven- 
enth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  All  ivory 
laid  cabinets  imported  into  England  did  not 
>me  from  Goa,  since  similar  furniture  was  made 

other  parts  of  India,  and,  probably,  also  in 
me  of  the  Islands  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  contemporary  lists  of  imports  mention 
ibinets,  tables  and  escritoires  inlaid  with  ivory, 
uring  the  year  1 741-1742,  for  example,  there  is 
corded  the  following  item  : 

Escrutores  of  Ebony  inlaid  wth  Ivory  3  £6  ; 

hilst,  for  the  year  1 750-1 751,  there  are  : 

1  N°        £1.  10. 

5/- 

he  very  low  cost  of  the  pieces  mentioned  is  not 

markable,   having  regard  to   the   cheapness   of 

itive  labour  and  material  at  this  date,  considera- 

pns  which  induced  the  English  merchants  to  im- 

brt  these  Oriental  pieces  into  their  own  country. 

The    inlaid    cabinet   illustrated    (No.    vi.)    is 

'iquestionably  of  Indian  provenance,  but  I  feel 

,iat  it  is  impossible  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the 

;:tual  province  in  India  in  which  it  was  made. 

he  carved  supports,  in  the  form  of  figures,  to 

,tis  cabinet  are  definitely  Eastern  in  appearance. 

'  he  linings  and  the  bottoms  of  the  drawers  of 


Cabinets  Inlaid  w"1  Ivory 
Tables  Inlaid  wth  Ivory 


this  piece  are  fixed 
with  pegs,  a  typical 
feature  of  Indian 
craftsmanship.  The 
inlaid  design,  which 
is  cut  in  the  solid 
wood,  and  not  in  the 
form  of  veneer,  as  was 
the  method  in  Euro- 
pean marquetry,  is 
coarse  in  execution. 
There  are  far 
fewer  of  this  type  of 
marquetry  cabinets 
existing  in  England 
than  of  those  which 
are  inlaid  with  ivory.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  such  inlaid  wood  cabinets 
were  not  made  specially  for  export  to  Europe, 
as    was    the    case    with    those    of   inlaid    ivory, 


No    IX      CABINET  INLAID  WITH  IVORY  MOI.'Xl  hi >  ON   ENGLISH 
STAND.  TEMP.  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
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examples  of  which  arc  shown  with  this  article. 
In  considering  ivory  furniture  which  was  made 
to  European  designs,  it  ma)  be  said  that  the 
chairs  were  made  of  solid  ivor)  A\\d  the  tables  and 
cabinets  of  veneered  ivory.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  this  class  of  ivory  furniture,  which  was 
unquestionably  made  in  India,  was  ever  specially 
produced  for  the  English  market.  Its  design  was. 
however,  based  on  English  examples,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  pieces  illustrated  here,  and  this 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  made  by 
native  craftsmen  for  the  use  of  Indian  Princes, 
w  ho  in  the  eighteenth  century  displayed  .1  marked 
predilection  for  things  of  European  design.  I  he 
table  and  chair  shown  Nbs.  \  ii.  and  xi.  are  made 
from  solid  ivory,  the  ornament  being  carved  and 
gilded.  These  pieces  (the  <  hair  is  one  of  a  pair 
are  in  the  Jones  collection  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  and  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Mysore  and  to  have  been  owned  originally  by 
Tippo  Sultan.  They  were  captured  by  Lord 
Wellesley  at  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  in  17't1), 
and  he  presented  them  to  Queen  Charlotte. 
Mr.  Jones  purchased  them  at  her  sale,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  he  paid  the  sum  of  £350  for  the 
table  and  £600  for  the  two  chairs.  It  is  patent 
that  the  table  is  a  direct  copy,  so  far  as  its  shape  is 
concerned,  of  an  English  table  dating  about  1775. 


v.    \l       V  CHAIR  OF  SOLID  IVORY,  <   VRVED  VND  GILDED  <>M 
MINI        INDIAN  :    TEMP.  MIDDLE    "I     I  hail  I  I  Mil    CENT 
CAPTURED      BY      LORD      WELLESLEY      AT      SERINGAPi 


The  pedestal 
ing  table  (No.-x 
another  exampL 
this  ivory  furnit 
but  in  this  case 
ivory  is  veneerec 
a  wood  carcase, 
decoration  of 
ivory  being  done 
engraving,  whic 
afterwards  filled 
black  wax  so  that 
ornament  shows 
clearly  by  cont 
with   the  ivory. 

The  inlaid  i\ 
chair  illustra 
(No.  xiv.)  is  a  ] 
ticularly  interes 
example.  This  cl 
is  made  of  ebc 
into  which  the  iv 
ornament  is  inl; 
the  design  be 
based  on  that  of 
English  chair  da 
from   about   1 7I 


No.   X  —INDIAN  WRITING-!  VB]  I     VENEERED   ENGRAVED  IVORY.      TUMI'     LATE   EIGHTEENTH   I  ENTURY 
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riginally,  this  chair 

d  a  cane  seat  which  has 

en  upholstered  over 

d  covered  with  nine- 

;nth  -  century   needle- 

>rk  on  which  has  been 

>rked    an    inscription 

/ing  the   chair's   past 

;tory    (see    No.    xii.). 

le  scarcity  of  this  type 

ivory  furniture  in  Eng- 

id  to-day  may  be  ac- 

unted  for  by  the  fact 

atit  was  only  produced 

r  use  in  India.     Its 

casional  import  into  England  can  be  explained 

her  by  the  reason  that  it  was  given  as  presents 
Indian  potentates  to  English  officials  who  sub- 
Ijuently  brought  it  to  England  ;  or  it  was  pur- 
|ased  by  English  residents  in  India  as  objects  of 

riosity  and  brought  to  England  or  sent  home  as 
B  Vs.     The  fact  that  the  records  of  imports  into 

lgland  make  no  mention  of  ivory  furniture  of 

is  kind  is  also  evidence  that  this  type  of  furniture 


This  Chair 
Was  sent  a  present  to  Lady  HaKi.aadJ.rt  ' 
thenar  f/72 1  mm  the  nabob  of  A/cot 
when  sr  B.oJbert  mnarid  gar?  was  commandet' 
ia  Chief  of  wii  Brttanic  Hijestys  Fleets  to 
the  gast  Xridias.and  HexupoUriti.ary  *?oro 
theling  of  Exi^'iandtothe  nabob  of  Arcot 


No.  XII.— NEEDLEWORK  PANEL  ON  SEAT  OF  CHAIR,   No.   XIV. 


was  not  specially  made 
for  sale  to  England. 

For  the  photographs 
of  the  several  examples 
illustrated,  I  am  indebted 
to  Messrs.  J.  J.  Wolff 
(No.  i.)  ;  Francis  P. 
Garvan,  Esq.  (No.  ii.)  ; 
Messrs.  M.  Harris  & 
Sons  (Nos.  iii.,  iv.,  x., 
xii.)  ;  Messrs.  Mallett  & 
Son  (Nos.  vi.,  ix.,  xiv.)  ; 
the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (Nos.  vii.,  xi.). 
In  concluding  this 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  Indian  furniture,  I 
feel  that  an  acknowledgment  should  be  made  to 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Slomann,  the  Curator  of  the  Kunst- 
industrimuseum  of  Copenhagen,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  draw  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  rosewood  furniture  bears  Chinese 
inscriptions.  The  results  of  Dr.  Slomann's  re- 
searches were  published  in  an  article,  written 
by  him,  in  the  Pantheon  for  January  1929. 


|>.   XIII.— AN    INDIAN   IVORY    ARMCHAIR    DECORATED    WITH 
I  ^GRAVED  ORNAMENT  :  TEMP.  EARLY  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


No.   XIV— AN  EBONY  ARMCHAIR   INLAID  WITH   IVORY     FROM 
AN  ENGLISH  DESIGN.     INDIAN  :    MID-EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
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EDWARD  BINGHAM,  POTTEI 
OF    CASTLE    HEDINGHAlv 


By    HENRY    CLAY 


FOR  some  unexplained  reason, 
writers  on  ceramics  have  omit- 
ted any  but  the  most  cursory- 
reference  to  the  small  pottery  estab- 
lished by  Edward  Bingham  at  Castle 
Hedingham,  Essex.    It  may  be  they 
have  assumed  that,   dating  as   re- 
cently as  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  is   yet   too   modern,  or 
perhaps  this  pottery  has  been  so  far 
regarded  as  of  insufficient  import- 
ance to  engage  the  attention  ot  the 
collector.     Again,    the    infrequent 
appearance  of  examples  in  the  shops 
or  in  the  salerooms  might  account 
for  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  ; 
for    it    is    not    unusual    for    those 
who   collect   this   ware   to    experi- 
ence   an    often    long    interval    be- 
tween the  acquisition  of  specimens. 
The  site  of  the    pottery   was    a 
small  plot  of  land,  near  the  Castle  keep.     Origin- 
ally there  was  only  one  cottage  in  the  south-west 
corner,  the  home  of  Edward 
Bingham  and  his  parents,  but 
when    he    married    he    built, 
with  his  own  hands,  a  four- 
room  cottage,  over  the  central 
door  of  which  in  a  panel  he 
inscribed  in  cement  pottery 
house.   Later,  another  cottage 
was  built  behind  the  original 
one,    but   facing    the    reverse 
way,  which  was  named  pot- 
tery cottage.     The  pottery 
shed,  about  50  feet  long,  was 
at  the  top  or  east  end  of  the 
garden,  perched  on  a  hillock, 
and  it  presented  a  primitive 
and  rustic  appearance,  finish- 
ing in   the  north-east  corner 
with  a  corrugated-iron  struc- 
ture, containing  their  self-built 
kiln.     Two  storing  sheds,  one 


No     [.—A   VASE    LISTED    BY    BING 
HAM     AS     A     •  ROMAN     I'OC  O.l'.M  ' 


on  each  side  of  Pottery  House, 
a  show-case  near  the  entrance,  co 
pleted    the    buildings.     The    o 
building  that  remains  to-day  is 
four-room  cottage  built  by  Edwi 
Bingham  ;    both  the  first  and  th] 
cottages  having  been  demolish, 
and  a  strip  of  land  on  the  soiW 
side  taken  to  make  a  private  <«■ 
trance  to  another  residence. 

Fortunately,    in     almost     evl 

county  in  Great  Britain,  we  hqk 

antiquarian  societies,    that   colli 

and  publish  information  relating 

their  several  counties,  and  it  iso 

a  member  of  one  such  society,  Nmi 

C.   Fell    Smith,    that    the    preslf 

writer  is  indebted  for  most  of  e 

facts  bearing  on  the  life  of  Edw  d 

Bingham,  the   Castle    Hedinghn 

potter.*     Another  article,   writra 

by  Miss   Smith  on  Castle  Hedingham,  was  p> 

lished  in  1907,1  to  assist  her  in  which  Bingham  lit 

his  holograph  diary,   a  st  y 

of  struggles,   failures,   visi(S, 

and  mystical  experiences  fm 

childhood  to  old  age.    And;ie 

also  refers  to  two  articles  n 

pottery  which  were  publis  d 

in   the   Essex    County    Chroik 

on  December  24th,  1880,  ;d 

October  29th,  1886. 

Edward  Bingham  was  bjflj 
in  1829  at  Blackheath,  ;d; 
was  the  only  son  of  Edw  d 
Bingham,  who  worked  for  is 
brother  a  "  red  potter  "  at  L;  I 
beth  from  1 775  to  1 780.  W I 
the  boy  was  five  years  old,  is 
father  moved  to  Gestingtho:e, 
and  three  years  later  settle  it 


No.  II     -UH'Y  OF  AN  EARLY    IYG  OF  THE    I  YI'K 
MADE  LATTERLY  IN  A  BRIGHT  TUDOR  GREEN 


*  Essex  Review,  No.  147,  July,  1  »■ 
f  Victoria  History  of  the  Court: 
Essex,  vol.  II,  1907. 
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Ediva 


jistle  Hedingham  as  a  plain 

rthenware  potter.  The  young 

ngham  at  an  early  age  snowed 

ne  talent  for  wood  carving  ; 
would    also    model  leaves, 

akes  and  other    natural   ob- 
is, in  which  the  local  Vicar 

couraged  him  by  the  loan  of 

oks.    While  still  a  youth,  he 

snt  a  year  as  an  assistant  to 
uncle  who  kept  a  school  for 

af  and  dumb  boys  at  Rugby, 

lich   helped   to   develop   his 

ental  outlook  and  to  quicken 

;  artistic   and    archaeological 

inings.     Later,    after  he   re- 

rned  to  his  home,  his  father 

shed  him  to  keep  to  the 
:j  iking  of  plain  earthenware, 
il;tead  of  experimenting  and 

mating  original  designs  ;    but 

;    son    insisted    upon    pro- 

cing    his    own    ornamental 

:ces,    with    the    result    that 

:  work  was  refused  by  prospective  buyers. 
|  Notwithstanding  some  success  with  a  terra-cotta 
'jse  of  plaited  trellis  design,  and  the  many  valu- 
;jle  secrets  he  received  from  his  father,  the 
•j'ttery  business  declined,  and  in  1859  ne  was 
ijliged  to  supplement  his  small  income  by  start- 
\y  a  school  for  boys,  which  he  kept  going  for  six 
1  seven  years, 
ibdelling  and 
ijing  a  little 
I  tting  in  his 
a  are  time.  By 
'bploying  a  few 
]|Is  in  1864,  he 
lis  the  first  per- 
Hi  in  the  neigh - 

burhood  to 
'I  me  under  the 
iw  Factories 
t.  And  an 
ijterviewer  in 

80,  mentions 
'at  Bingham 
lis  sub-post- 
1;  aster  for  an- 
ther seven 
^arSjWhichmay 
1  ve  followed 
I-  school  ven- 
t  :e  ;  for  there 
ijno  more  news 
(    him  until 
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No.     III.— A    LION-FACE   JUG   INCISED  WITH 
TRELLIS  PATTERN,  GLAZED  DARK    BROWN 


No.   IV.— THE    RUBENS    PLAOUE  :    ONE    OP    BINGHAM'S   MORE    AMBITIOUS    WORKS. 
THE  SUBJECT,  IN  ALTO-RELIEVO,  WAS  ADAPTED    FROM   A    PRINT  AFTER   RUBENS 


1874,  when  we  learn  that  he 
is  showing  his  wares  at  Hertford 
and  Sudbury.  This  is  the  year 
in  which  he  dates  the  improve- 
ment in  the  glazed  ware  he  was 
beginning  to  make  ;  an  im- 
provement which  is  traceable 
to  his  reading  a  copy  of  the  Life 
of  Wedgwood  by  Miss  Meteyard. 
One  large  vase  with  raised 
figures,  representing  allegorical 
and  classical  scenes,  was  speci- 
ally designed  for  the  Chelms- 
ford Exhibition  of  1875,  and 
his  work  was  much  admired 
and  purchased  by  members 
of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Society  when  they  visited  Hed- 
ingham Castle  in  the  autumn  of 
1876.  These  specimens  were 
exhibited  near  the  keep  of  the 
Castle,  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Sir  Henry  Cole,  who 
expressed  his  approval  of  the 
pottery.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  A.  W.  Franks,  Mr. 
Sodon  Smith  and  others  interested  themselves  in 
Bingham's  designs,  and  a  number  of  pieces  were 
purchased  by  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  master  of  the 
School  of  Art  at  South  Kensington,  from  the 
Fine  Art  Exhibition  at  Hertford  in  1880. 

By    this    time,    Bingham    with    his    eldest    son 

E.  W.  Bingham, 
who  had  assisted 
him  from  boy- 
hood, had  in- 
creased  the 
variety  and  im- 
portance of  their 
p  r  oductions, 
and  by  the  year 
1886  had  to 
their  credit,  the 
Essex  jug,  the 
de  Vere  plaque, 
the  Colchester 
Roman  vase, 
copies  of  Greek, 
Roman,  Egyp- 
tian and  Baby- 
lonian wares, 
elegant  ewers, 
and  copies  of  old 
French,  Vene- 
tian, and  Italian 
majolica,  Palissy 
vases  and  plates, 
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German  stoneware,  and 

numerous  examples  <>t 
English  medieval  ware. 
Photographs  still  exisl 
of  the  interior  of  the 
keep,  showing  the  large 
grey-blue  Porsenna  vase 
commissioned  by  Lady 
Margarel  Majendie,  the 
de  Ye  re  plaque,  and 
other  Hedingham  ware 
destroyed  by  fire  during 
the  military  occupation 
of  the  keep  in  the  Great 
War.  Other  pieces 
worthy  of  mention  arc  : 
a  vase  decorated  with 
scenes  from  the  history 
of  Hedingham  Castle, 
presented  by  public  sub- 
scription to  Mr.  J.  A. 
Majendie  on  his  mar- 
riage in  1893  ;   tne  J°y 

of  the  Vintage,  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Wingfield 
Baker  ;  a  drinking 
cup,  secured  by  Lord 
Braybrooke  ;  and  a  bas- 
relief  after  Rubens,  bought 
by  Mr.  C.  K.  Propert.  A 
replica  of  the  Porsenna  vase 
belonging  to  Mr.  S.  A.  Court- 
auld  is  shown  here  (No.  vii.) ; 
this  was  an  original  design  by 
Bingham,  and  probably  his 
largest.  It  is  37^  inches  high, 
the  colours  are  grey-blue  and 
light  fawn,  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  example  of  this 
vase  known.  The  relievo 
subjects  represent  two  scenes 
of  ancient  Roman  history  : 
the  display  of  bravery  and 
fortitude  by  Caius  Mutius 
holding  his  right  hand  in  the 
fire  to  show  Porsenna  the 
firmness  of  the  Roman  char- 
acter ;  and  (on  the  reverse) 
the  virgin  Cloelia  selecting 
the  youthful  hostages  who 
were  to  be  liberated  by  order 
of  Porsenna,  King  of  Etruria. 
The  Essex  Jug  (Nos.  v.  and 
vi.),  with  its  clever  epitome  of 
the  history  of  Essex,  is  indica- 
tive of  Bingham's  urge  toim- 


X" .  V  -THE  HISTORICAL  ESSEX  ft/GDESIGNED  VND  MAD) 
BY  BINGHAM.  AT  CASTLE  HEDINGHAM,  FROM  LOCAL  CLAYS 
AND   DECORATED   WI1H   VARIOUS  SYMBOLIC   MEDALLIONS 


No.  VI.— ANOTHER  VIEW  OFTHE  ESSEX  ICG  SHOWING 
THE    VARIOUS  APPLIED  SHIELDS  AND  ORNAMENTS 


part  information  ande 
cation.  Bingham's  c 
description  of  this  jug 

I  In-  I  listoi  ii  al  Essex 
made  of  the  finest  sele 
1  lays  from  the  alluvial 
posits  of  the  county  of  Es 
In  Edward  Bingham  of Cs 
Hedingham,  as  a  specime 
I  issex  manufai  tun-. 

( :< Hitinuing,  Bingham 
plains  that  the  crops  ;;< 
other  foods   produce 
the  county  are  rep 
sented  by  the  ears 
wheat  along  the  br 
oysters  down  the  han 
and  the  borderings  of  h 
and    saffron    around 
three  large  medallic 
The    county    arms    I 
mount  the  handle,  an 
front    are    the    arms 
four  Essex  boroughs,  F 
wich,  Colchester,  Chel 
ford,    and    Maiden, 
Essex     monogram     ! 
(entwined)    being  at 
back  of  the  jug  (No.  j 
to  the  left  of  the  botton 
the  ornamental  handle 

Several    time-honqu 
buildings  of  Essex  are  she 
by  the  Castles  of  Hedingl 
and  Colchester  ;  Layer  N 
ney    Tower    (at   the    ba 
Hadleigh  Castle,  BeckenHl 
Gate,   Stratford  Abbey  hi 
the  neck),  and  Saffron  Vsl 
den  Castle  and  Waltharrl 
foot).     Six  ancient   faml 
of  Essex  are  noted  by  t| 
shields  :     De    Vere,   Ty 
Bourchier,      and      Syrm 
(under  handle),  Capel  I 
Mildmay  (top  and  bottoro 
handle).    The  central  me;il 
lion    is    adapted    from  he 
frontispiece  of  Peter    M§ 
man's   History  of  the  Co, 
where   Essex  is   represe 
as   displaying  her  resod 
to    Agriculture    and     Cl 
merce.    The  two  side  mea 
lions     are    original    desljn 
showing,  respectively] 
Essex  battle  scene,  Boac! 
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fcjaking  the  Roman  legions  at  Messing  in  Essex, 
Hi  the  old  Essex  custom,  the  Dunmow  Flitch, 
\  h  a  procession  of  "  Essex  calves." 
(Three  specimens  of  the  ancient  coinage  of  the 
c  inty  appear  on  the  jug  in  obverse  and  reverse, 
|  one  each  of  Cunobeline,  Carausius  and  Con- 
glntine.  On  the  base  are  the  words  Essex  Jug. 
Sejugis  lTjin.high 
li  39 \  in.  circum- 
■-nce ;  the  various 
pourings  being  : 
tidy,  mottled 
Iwn  ;  coins  and 
vieat,  yellow; 
ri'dallions,  dark 
Ijie;  castles,  shields 
■d  oysters,  grey- 
l|ie.  It  is  signed 
ijder  the  base,  E.  W. 
mgham  and  dated 
Miliary  2nd,  1905, 
Ed  in  view  of  the 
Ice,  this  was  prob- 
ftl y  the  last  one 
aide,  for  the  pottery 
jjsed  down  during 
m  following  month. 
Among  Bingham's 
ijDre  ambitious 
flrks,  the  Rubens 
ijjique  (No.  iv.)  is 
fccially  noteworthy 
;[j  its  fine  modelling. 
1;  pictures  mounted 
ijbors  armed  with 
|:ars  dispatching  a 
Ippopotamus  and  a 
i:j)codile  which  have 
J  acked  two  other 
at  n .  Dogs  are 
•1  ;orously  worrying 
Je  beasts,  which  are 
ipdelled  to  show 
:  "ir  impotent  fury 
I  th  remarkable 
•  11.  This  panel, 
1  iich  is  in  relief, 
A  ,s  adapted  from  an 

fl  rly  print  after  a  well-known  picture  by  Rubens, 
j  The  three  other  examples  illustrated  are  from 
jjh  collection  of  Herbert  A.  Webb,  Esq.  One  is 
i  °Py  of  an  early  lion-face  jug  (No.  hi.),  the  body 
which  is  incised  with  a  trellis  pattern  and 
J  /ered  with  a  dark-brown  coloured  glaze,  com- 
J  )n  to  this  pottery.  The  tyg  (No.  ii.),  bearing 
I  i  figures  1 61 2,  is  a  type  that  was  made  in  various 


No.   VII.— REPLICA  OF  THE   PORSENNA   VASE  DESIGNED   BY  BINGHAM  : 
IT  IS37!  INCHES  HIGH  AND  PROBABLY  THE  LARGEST  PIECE  HE  MADE 


sizes  and  colours,  the  bright  Tudor  green  being  a 
late  colour  with  this  ware.  The  vase  (No.  i.)  is 
described  by  Bingham  as  a  "  Roman  poculum," 
and  has  the  distinction  of  being  listed  as  number 
1  ;  this  was  also  produced  in  a  variety  of  colours. 
In  addition  to  the  larger  and  more  important 
pieces,  such  as  have  been  described  and  illustrated 

here,  numerous  in- 
genious novelties 
were  produced  at 
Hedingham.  Among 
them  were  the  curi- 
ous puzzle  jugs,  at 
one  time  popular  in 
village  inns,  and  small 
figures  of  birds  ;  the 
latter  being  so  made 
that  by  blowing  into 
them,  they  gave  out 
the  sound,  "  Cuck- 
oo." Bingham  also 
made  a  number  of 
garden  vases,  though 
it  is  unlikely  that  any 
which  remain  intact 
are  now  recognized  as 
the  work  of  this  potter. 
That  the  Heding- 
ham pottery  at  one 
time  gave  promise  of 
becoming  important 
is  evident  from  the 
fact  that,  in  1885, 
Bingham  had  thir- 
teen kilns  working. 
And  for  some  years 
subsequently,  he  en- 
joyed considerable 
prosperity,  for  the 
unusual  vases  and 
drinking-cups  which 
he  produced,  as  well 
as  the  soft  greys,  blues, 
greens  and  other 
colours,  appealed 
to  the  popular  taste. 
In  1 899,  Bingham's 
son  took  over  the  busi- 
ness, which  he  sold  three  years  later  to  Messrs. 
Hexter  Humpherson  &  Co.  of  Newton  Abbot, 
Devonshire.  It  was  carried  on  by  them  as  the 
"  Essex  Art  Pottery,"  with  Mr.  E.  W.  Bingham  as 
manager,  but  difficulties  arose,  and  in  February, 
1905,  it  was  decided  to  close  the  works  and  sell  off 
the  stock.  A  further  article  on  this  pottery  will  ap- 
pear in  the  September  issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.     It  must  be  understood 
that   be  does  not  necessarily   identify  himself  with    attributions  or  other   opinions   expressed    by   correspondent^ 


WHEREABOUTS     OF 
ORIGINAL   (No.    897) 

Sir.  -Could  any  leader  give 
the  name  of  the  painter  and  the 
whereabouts  of  the  original  por- 
trait of  Princess  Matilda  Sobieski, 
an  old  copy  of  which  is  in  my 
possession.  I  enclose  a  photo- 
graph for  publication.  The 
dress  is  of  pale  blue  satin.  hea\  iK 
embroidered,  with  ermine  cloak. 
In  her  hand  is  a  mask,  and  above 
her  wrist  is  apparently  another 
mask  of  a  negro  boy.  My  pic- 
ture has  the  word  "  copy  "  let- 
tered on  the  back. — A.  W.  Mos- 
man,  East  Lothian. 

IDENTIFICATION  (No.  898) 

Sir, — I  enclose  a  photograph  of 
a  portrait  in  my  possession  which 
was  bought  in  New  York.     It  is 
definitely    of   its   period,   and    I 
shall    be    glad     if  any    of    your 
readers   can  shed   some  light  on 
the    identity    of    the    sitter   and 
if  possible   the  artist.     The  coat 
is    a    blue    green,    or    possibly 
blue  under  the  varnish.     The 
cords  are  black  and  yellow,  the 
hair  light  brown  and  the  eyes 
appear  to  be  brown.     The  Latin 
motto   reads  :   "  .Nectam    hotiori 
tamen  mortuo,  qua  vitae  ante  venit," 
and   in  another  place  are  the 
words  "  Aetatis  35  obijt." — Mrs. 
A.    Stewart  Walker. 

Sir, — May  I,  through  your 
columns,  inquire  whether  any 
of  your  readers  is  the  owner 
of  pictures  by  Alexander  or 
John  Runciman,  the  Edinburgh 
artists  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  I 
am  hoping  to  collect  a  set  of 
photographs  of  the  pictures  of 
these  two  artists,  and  for  this 
purpose  Messrs.  Annan  of  Glas- 
gow have  undertaken  to  take 
photographs  on  my  behalf. 
About  ten  of  the  paintings  of 
these  artists  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  my  family,  and  about  six 
belong  t<i  the  Scottish  National 
<  iallery.  I  think,  however,  that 
.1  considerable  number,  especi- 
ally  those  of  Alexander  Run- 
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i  mi. in,  who  outlived  his  youi  r 
brother  by  many  years,  are  s{l 
tered  about  the  country.  I  wcJ 
be  grateful  to  hear  from  y 
owners  who  would  like  tfl 
Runciman  pictures  to  be  in<  In  i 
in  this  collection,  when  I  wrjfl 
arrange  for  Messrs.  Ann 
photographer  logo  to  their  hojfl 
to  make  the  necessary  phfl 
graphs. — Walter  Runciman. .J 

Sir, — Can  you  perhaps  givW 
any  information  about  a  coH 
tion  of  Peter  Define,  Esq..  n  H 
tioned  in  Smith's  CatalM 
Raisonne,  Part  VII,  No.  M 
page  1 88,  as  the  owner  ofl 
oil-painting  by  Rembrandt.  Lit 
scape  (engraved  by  ChatelaJ 
in  1744)?  Is  this  collection  I 
existing,  or  when  and  where  I 
it  dissipated  ?  We  should  be  ml 
obliged  if  you  can  give  us  1 
particulars  about  this  collect! 
— A.-B.  C.  E.  Fritzes  Kul 
Hofbokhandel,   Stockholm. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has* 
come  a  regular  subscriber 
the  National  Art-CollectH 
Fund.  At  last  year's  meefl 
the  Prince,  who  is  one  offl 
Trustees  of  the  National  'ifl 
lery,  announced  the  pure  ■ 
for  the  Nation  by  tin  lid 
of  the  Mass  of  St.  Giles.  "M 
King  is  Patron  of  the  ¥M 
and  is  deeply  sensible  of  h 
useful  and  public-spirited  \rkj 
done  by  it,  which  is  word  dl 
all  support.  Permission  ail 
graciously  given  for  n  nj 
bers  of  the  Fund  to  visit  ■ 
Royal  Collection  at  St.  Jar!sl 
PalaceonThursdayand  1  ri  v. I 
the  12th  and  13th  July,  ml 
1  1  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  The  1  ; 
of  the  National  Art-Collec  I 
Fund  is  at  the  Wallace  CoM 
tion,  Hertford  House,  ftill 
Chester  Square,  W.  1 . 

The  Abbey  set  of  ApB 
spoons,  referred  to  in  he 
June  issue,  was  not  hi 
chased  on  behalf  of  the  I 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  ml 
is  owned  by  a  well-kr  vn 
Member  of  Parliament. 
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EJHIBITION  OF  PENN  FAMILY  PORTRAITS 

]  PORTRAITS  of  William  Penn  and  of  two  of  his  sons 
"and  his  daughter  Margaret  (including  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Castle  portraits  from  Portland)  were  part  of 
large  number  of  historical  subjects  which  the  late  John 
lerick  Lewis  of  Philadelphia  brought  together.     The 

feer  part  of  his  collection  passed  as  a  gift  to  the  Penn- 

Wania    Academy    of   Fine    Arts,    with    which    he    was 

as  dated   for   twenty-five   years,    but   he   made   gifts    to 

Br jiy  other  institutions  as  well.     Last  spring  217  of  these 

pjitings  were   brought   together   at   the   Academy   as   a 

ijjial  exhibition  in  his  honour.     Among  them  were  the 

Pin  portraits  which  had  been  presented  in   1933  to  the 

Pinsylvania  Historical  Society.  Of  these,  Joseph  High- 
He's  portrait  of  Penn's  youngest  son,   Richard,   is   re- 

pliuced   here  ;     it    is    one    of  the    Pennsylvania    Castle 

pj  ures  which  hung  in 

I  residence  built, 

a  ut  1 800,  for  a  grand- 

W  of  William  Penn  on 

tlj  island  of  Portland. 

His,  with  all  other 

h'  looms  of  the  Penn 

H  ily,  passed  into  the 

p)  session  of  J.  Meyrick 

Bid  in  1887,  and  after 

H  death    these    por- 

Hts,  documents,  etc., 

v*i  e  sold  at  Christie's 

[July,  19 16.   The  por- 

t  ts  of  the  sons,  John 

M    Richard,  and   the 

dlighter  Margaret, 

He  then  acquired  by 

ftUsrs.  Scott  &  Fowles. 

1 1'-ichard,  who  was  the 

M  ngest  son  by  Wil- 
li n  Penn's  second  mar- 

I  ge,   was   born   at 

I  Uol  on  January  17th, 

l(  6.    He  had  no  close 

1'sonal  connection 

wh  Pennsylvania,  save 

H    one-quarter   inter- 

1  which   became   his 

a  the  death   of  his 

filer,    in     17 18.      He 

tf  er   visited    his   pro- 

l"ty,  although  his 

I  thers  and  his  sister 

V  >te  urging  him  to  do 

>     In  matters  of  busi- 

r  Sj  he  seems  to  have 


been  dominated  completely  by  his  brothers,  and  he  com- 
plains on  one  occasion  of  their  continually  treating  him 
as  a  child.  He  incurred  their  displeasure  by  marrying,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  Hannah  Lardner,  the  daughter 
of  a  physician  in  Graccchurch  Street,  London.  His  son, 
John,  became  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  establishment  of  the  Lardner  family  in  Philadelphia 
seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  appointment  in  his  will  of 
Lynford  Lardner,  his  wife's  brother,  as  one  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  his  American  interests.  Benjamin  Wilson's 
portrait  of  Richard  Penn,  which  he  gave  to  Lynford  Lard- 
ner, was  later  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Admiral 
James  L.  Lardner,  in  Philadelphia,  and  now  belongs  to 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Reakirt  of  that  city.  It  was  painted  about  1 75 1 , 
and  shows  an  older  man  than  the  Highmore  portrait, 
which  was  probably  painted  about  the  same  time  as  the 
companion  portrait  of  John  Penn,  which  is  dated   1 744. 

Both  are  signed  by 
Highmore,  and  the  por- 
trait of  John  bears  the 
inscription  John  Penn  at 
the  left  of  the  head  of 
the  subject.  Originally, 
a  portrait  by  Highmore 
of  Thomas  Penn,  the 
energetic  second  son 
who  was  actively  con- 
nected with  affairs  in 
America,  completed 
this  group,  but  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  at 
Tempford  Hall,  Bed- 
fordshire, and  is  known 
only  by  an  indifferent 
copy  by  M.  I.  Naylor  in 
the  Historical   Society. 


MAZER    IN    ST. 
LOUIS    MUSEUM 


I 


RICHARD  PENN,  THE  SON  OF  WILLIAM  PENN,  170(5-1771  :  BY  JOSEPH 
HIGHMORE  :  FROM  THE  JOHN  FREDERICK  LEWIS  COLLECTION.  GIVEN 
TO    THE    PENNSYLVANIA    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY   BY    MRS.    LEWIS,    1933. 


"T  is  probable  that 
the  reason  why  the 
mazer,  which  has  for 
some  years  been  in  the 
City  Museum  of  St. 
Louis,  has  escaped  men- 
tion in  the  various 
attempts  to  trace  the 
whereabouts  of  these 
objects  is  because  it  en- 
tered the  western 
museum  as  recently  as 
1924.     Previous  to  the 
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past  decade,  it  was  rare  indeed  foi  an  example  of  these  eat  K 
vessels  to  appear  on  the  market,  hut  post-war  taxation  in 
England  lias  compelled  many  families  to  dispose  of  mazers 
and  similar  treasures.  In  1927,  the  MacGregor  (or  Ban- 
natyne)  mazer  was  sold  at  auction  and  brought  the  large 
sum  often  thousand  pounds,  and  in  July  1 929  the  celebrated 

PepyS  mazer,  for  long  owned  In  th(  Saffron  Walden  Alms- 
houses, also  passed  through  the  auction  room  and  was 
acquired  eventually  by  an  American  collector.  Six  years 
in  advance  of  this,  when  the  museum  in  St.  Louis  purchasi  d 
tin  mazer  which  is  here  reproduced,  the  acquisition  passed 
unnoticed,  and  it  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  the 
museum  itself  printed  a  report  ol  it    in  the  Bulletin  for  July 

though  the 
re<  "ids  of  the  mu- 
seum are  silent  as 
to  its  provenance. 
The  maple  bowl, 
of  a  rich  golden  tone 
and  finely  marked, 
is  1  ||]  in.  in  depth 
and  5I  in.  in  dia- 
meter, whicharethe 
proportions  of  quite 
early  mazers.  The 
silver-gilt  mounts, 
however,  are 
thought  to  date  not 
earlier  than  the  six- 
teenth century.  The 
base  is  supported  by 
three  rearing  hippo- 
griffs,  on  the  bottom 
of  one  of  which  the 
characters  xlvi  are 
engraved,  while  on 
the  remaining  two 
onlyvi  is  legible,  the 
other  letters  being 
effaced.  The  print 
in  the  centre  of 
the  bowl  is  of  the 
rayed  type,  and  is 
engraved  with  a 
design  showing  a 
wreath,  cord  and 
tassels  worked 
around  a  monogram  composed  of  the  letters  hb  over   10. 


THE  LONSDALE  COLLECTION  OF  PEWTER 

THE  collection  of  American  pewter,  formed  by  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Lonsdale  of  New  York,  was  placed  on  exhibition 
at  the  new  galleries  of  Israel  Sack  on  Madison  Avenue  in 
June.  Its  three  hundred  pieces  are  broadly  representative 
of  pewterers  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries,  and  include  a  number  of  the  rare  pre- 
Revolution  examples  which  are  coveted  by  every  collector. 
The  records  of  the  early  pewterers  go  back  as  far  as  1635, 
and  it  is  the  most  baffling  aspect  of  collecting  pewter  that 
the  names  of  so  many  workers  are  known  whose  wares  can- 
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not  be  found  to-day.  In  addition  to  the  inevitable  melt 
down  lot  bullets,  pewter  long  enjoyed  a  cash  value,  1 
man)  oi  the  early  advertisements  not  only  make  .1  1 
tinual  bid  for  it  ii  u.is  valued  .11  seven  shillings  a  pound 
1756),  but  some  merchants  offer  to  accept  it  for  prodil 
so  that  it  was  virtually  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Mrs.   Lonsdale's  collection  contains  a  large  number 
the  plates,  porringers,  basins,  measures  and  spoons  wh 

represent  the  late  eighteenths  cntury  pewterers.  while  the 

and  coffee  pots,  the  candlesticks  and  lamps  typify  the  st\ 
to  which  the  nineteenths  entut\  makers  turned  when  objj 

of  the  former  class  went  out  of  fashion.      The  Connie  ti 
pewterers   are   well   represented,   especially  the   extens 

Danforth  fami 
who  came  orig 
ally  from  Mas 
1  husetts.  Of 
"  pewtering  Ds 
forths "  Mi.  L< 
Guerineau  My 
i  n  Some  Notes 
Early  Ann  rii  an  /' 
terers,  mentions  t 
which  rivals  t 
number  of 
clock-making  W 
lards,  and  exce( 
the  Goddar 
Townsend  ai 
Egerton  furnitu 
making  famili 
Among  the  ve 
large  group  of  pla 
(from  the  cight->in 
to  the  fifteen -in 
size)  is  one  by  t 
first  of  the  fami 
Thomas,  who  liv 
from  1703  un 
1  786  and  worked 
Taunton  ;  and  the 
are  examples  oft 
work  of  Thorn? 
the  second  of  t| 
name,  who  was  bo! 
in  1 73 1  and  work| 
in  Middletown  ;  | 
John,  born  in  1741,  who  was  active  in  Norwich  betweJ 
1772  and  1792  ;  the  third  Thomas,  who  was  working 
Rocky  Hill,  Hartford  County,  in  1778  ;  Samuel,  a  gran! 
son  of  the  original  Thomas,  who  moved  to  Hartford  ;  ad 
of  Joseph,  who  also  worked  at  Hartford,  and  was  one  | 
the  early  members  of  the  family. 

Among  the  thirty-six  porringers  there  is  one  by  Jolj 
Danforth  with  a  somewhat  unusual  handle,  rough! 
triangular  in  shape  instead  of  the  more  common  cartoucll 
type.  As  our  leading  authority  on  American  pewter,  M 
Ledlie  I.  Laughlin  of  Princeton  points  out  in  an  artid 
on  American  porringers  (Antiques,  May,  1930)  that  abo' 
90  per  cent,  of  the  handles  of  all  American  porringers  shoj 
only  three  main  designs,  this  uniformity,  he  explains,  beir 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  moulds  were  passed  from  01! 
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PEWTER    PORRINGER    BY     JOHN    DANFORTH     OF     NORWICH,     1741-1799.    IN     THE 
COLLECTION    OF    AMERICAN    PEWTER   THE    PROPERTY   OF   MRS.    H.    L.    LONSDALE 


terer  to  another, 
ing  to  the  ex- 
lse  of  making 
r  moulds.  Por- 
rer  handles  by 
n  Danforth  are 
strated  with  the 
cle  mentioned, 
;  with  a  geo- 
ric  design  some- 
it  similar  to  that 
ne  Lonsdale  por- 
ter, and  one  with 
sign  of  dolphins, 
gesting  that  orig- 
iity  in  the  con- 
iction  of  porrin- 
handlesmightbe 
Dme  extent  pecu- 
to  this  maker, 
vmong  the  plates  are  some  by  the  pre-Revolution 
v  terer,  Gershom  Jones  of  Providence  (i  759-:  809),  as 
1  as  some  by  Frederick  Bassett  of  New  York,  circa  1 786  : 
Melvil  of  Newport,  circa  1780  ;  Jacob  Whitmore  of 
ddletown,  Connecticut,  circa  1780  ;  Joseph  Belcher  of 
vv  London,  late  eighteenth  century  ;  George  Lightner 
Baltimore,  of  the  same  period  ;  Samuel  Hamlin  of 
>vidence  (1 746-1 801)  ;  and  Nathaniel  Austin  of  Boston 
50-1825).  D.  Curtis,  whose  place  of  working  is  not 
>wn,  and  a  maker  named  Treadway,  whose  first  name  is 
1  to  be  discovered,  but  who  worked  in  Colchester  or 
ddletown,  are  also  among  the  plate  makers. 


MINIATURE  BY  MALBONE 

,  WELL-KNOWN  example  of  Malbone's  work  is  lent  by 
y_Mrs.  J.  Madison  Taylor 
Philadelphia  to  the  exhi- 
lon  of  miniatures,  dating 
m  the  seventeenth  to  the 
:eteenth  century,  at  the 
nnsylvania  Museum, 
ich  has  been  arranged 
co-operation  with  the 
nnsylvania  Society  of 
niature  Painters. 
Doubtless  his  own  early 
faculties  gave  Malbone 
exceptional  appreciation 
the  advantages  of  birth 
i  breeding,  but  instead 
becoming  embittered  he 
ms  to  have  delighted  in 
ording  evidences  of  both 
the  men  and  women 
ose  portraits  he  painted, 
nsequently,  his  men  are 
distinguished  gentlemen, 
i  we  hope  that  the  women 
painted  may  all  have 
■n   as   fair,  although    it  reverse  of  the  handle  or 


seems,  from  H^e* 
variety  of  their 
types,  that  he  endea- 
voured to  be  honest. 
Mrs.  Trapier's 
name  before  her 
marriage,  Hannah 
Shubrick  Heyward, 
united  with  that  of 
her  husband  the 
names  of  three 
Charleston  families 
whi  ch  had  been 
long  prominent  in 
the  city.  The  first 
Trapier  in  South 
Carolina  came 
from  France  in 
1685,  and  when  the 
original  barony 
was  divided  nearly  a  hundred  years  later,  and  sold  in 
small  tracts,  a  Benjamin  Trapier  was  among  the  first 
purchasers,  acquiring  over  fifteen  hundred  acres  in  1767. 
There  was  a  member  of  the  Heyward  family  among  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  Lieu- 
tenant Shubrick  served  on  the  frigate  Constitution  in  the 
engagement  with  the  Guerriere.  Mrs.  Trapier.  the  subject 
of  the  miniature,  was  the  mother  of  General  James 
Trapier  of  the  Confederate  Army,  who  had  charge  of  the 
construction  of  a  floating  battery  in  Charleston  harbour 
during  the  Civil  War. 

The  miniature  illustrates  Malbone's  technique  perfectly, 
showing  the  delicate  cross  hatching  in  which  he  worked, 
without  recourse  to  stippling.  He  was  often  in  Charleston, 
but  the  costume  suggests  that  it  was  painted  on  his  last 
visit  in  1804,  toward  the  close  of  his  brief  career.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  in  1806. 


RAEBURN  IN  THE 
AUCTION    ROOM 


w: 


1    SHOWING  MAKER'S  MARK 


'HILE  it  is  not  with- 
in the  scope  of  this 
department  to  follow  con- 
temporary auction  prices,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  com- 
ment on  the  appearance  in 
the  auction  room  last  May 
(at  the  American-Anderson 
Galleries)  of  Raeburn's 
superb  portrait  of  John 
Lamont  of  Lamont,  which 
is  typical  of  the  height  of 
Raeburn*s  achievement  and 
summarizes  the  particular 
features  of  the  British  school 
of  portrait  painters.  A  por- 
trait could  scarcely  be  re- 
duced to  simpler  terms,  and 
rarely  is  one  so  animate 
with  the  personal  qualities 
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of  the  siller  as  Racburn's  portrayal 
of  the  elderly  chief  of  the  Clan 
Lamont.  While  nol  recorded  by- 
Sir  Waller  Armstrong,  it  has  been 
seen  by  him,  and  he  has  written  to 
the  effect  that  it  would  be  in- 
cluded in  any  future  edition  of  his 
work.  It  has  been  recorded  l>v 
Mr.  James  Greig  writing  in  Tin 
CONNOISSEUR    in  .June    1930. 

The  painting  remained  in  the 
family  of  the  sitter  until  recent 
years,  when  Messrs.  Agnew  ac- 
quired it,  and  it  later  passed 
through  Lewis  and  Simmons  to  the 
late  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  whose 
collection  of  paintings  was  dis- 
persed in  April,  1928.  The  pre- 
sence of  Gainsborough's  Harvest 
Waggon,  which  then  set  an  auction 
record  for  this  country  with  the 
$360,000  which  it  brought,  tended 
to  eclipse  other  important  works 
in  this  collection,  among  which 
was  the  John  Lamont  for  which, 
in  those  halcyon  days,  $44,000 
was  paid  by  a  private  collector  in  New  York.  After  the 
set-back  the  market  has  undergone  in  the  intervening 
six  years,  it  is  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
rallied  that  this  portrait,  when  offered  recently,  com- 
manded a  price  of  $29,000,  which  is  a  criterion  of  stability 
on  several  counts,  not  the  least  of  which  has  to  do  with 
the  position  of  British  portraits  of  this  quality.  The  paint- 
ing was  acquired  by  a  private  collector  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  furnishes  one  of  those  instances,  which  stand  out 
conspicuously  in  a  retrospective  survey  of  the  season  just 
passed,  of  the  activity  of  private  collectors  and  museums  at 
the  dispersals  of  the  more  important  collections. 


JOHN  CONEY,  BOSTON  SILVERSMITH 

IN  his  recently  published  monograph,  John  Coney, 
Silversmith  (of  which  Houghton  Mifflin  has  issued  a 
limited  edition),  Mr.  H.  F.  Clarke  of  Boston  offers  a  check 
list  of  112  items  of  known  pieces  by  this  Boston  worker. 
In  the  summer  of  1932,  when  the  Boston  Museum  held  its 
loan  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Coney,  the  catalogue  con- 
tained 88  numbers,  so  that  it  seems  the  "  complete  John 
( loney  "  was  presented  at  that  time  as  nearly  as  he  is  ever 
likely  to  be.  There  is  no  other  early  silversmith  who  is 
known  to-day  by  so  many  existing  examples.  From  the 
frequent  references  to  him  in  that  indispensable  chronicle 
ol  (arly  Boston,  the  diary  of  Judge  Sewall,  it  is  evident 
that  Coney  must  have  been  a  prosperous  silversmith.  When 
he  died,  in  1  722,  he  left  an  estate  of  over  two  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  a  large  amount  for  that  time. 

The  three  types  of  objects  of  which  Coney  made  the 
greatest  number,  to  judge  by  surviving  pieces,  are,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Clarke's  list,  tankards  (27),  beakers  (19)  and 
porringers  (11).  There  is  one  two-handled  cup  and  cover, 
and  such  a  cup  is  unusually  rare  among  the  work  of  so  early  an 
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American  silversmith.  Coney  ml 
such  a  cup  in  the  year  1718, 
it  is  the  only  one  by  him  in  a  clasf 
objects  which  remained  rare  throi 
out  the  entire  history  of  Ameri 
silver.  This  cup.  from  the  collect  i 
of  Mrs.  F.  Russell  Nourse,  was  o  . 
inally  given  by  a  group  of  studti* 
to  their  tutor  at  Harvard.  It  b<jl 
the  inscription  Donum  Pti/iillot 
Henrico  Flynt  1718  and  the  FJj 
device.  Most  of  the  English 
of  this  type  which  came  to  Ame: 
and  suggested  the  design  for  t 
made  by  native  silversmiths,  0 
from  about  1 730-1 760,  but  tljj 
was  one  quite  early  exam pJ 
namely,  the  cup  made  in  I  ,om  . 
circa  17 10  which  Queen  Anne  yk 
sented  to  Colonel  Peter  SchuyJ 
and  is  to-day  in  the  New  York  Ijl 
torical  Society,  although  it  is  1 
vious  that  Coney  had  no  si 
ornate  model  for  his  simple  des,i 


WRIGHT'S  WASHINGTON  PORTRAITS 

A  LITTLE  boy  who  saw  Washington,  when  he  visjl 
Charleston  in  1 79 1 ,  had  occasion  to  write  his  mem|l 
in  his  old  age  (My  Reminiscences  of  Charleston  by  Chai^ 
Fraser),  and  in  recalling  Washington's  appearance  he  wrq 
"  At  this  period,  age  and  increasing  cares  altered  1 
General's  appearance,  beside  the  use  of  false  teethj 
thai  when  Mr.  Stuart  painted  him  in  1794  in  his  Pm 
dential  suit  of  black  velvet  and  with  powdered  hair,) 
looked  like  a  different  person.  Still,  it  is  universl 
allowed  that  Mr.  Stuart's  portrait  is  a  striking  liker  i, 
and  it  will  in  all  probability  be  the  picture  to  transmit  s. 
features  to  posterity."  That  this  contemporary  predicul 
has  been  realized  goes  without  saying,  and  since  it  col 
from  a  painter  of  portraits  himself,  it  has  a  certain  intei :. 
The  mention  of  the  appearance  of  Washington  sugg  si 
immediately  the  Stuart  portraits  of  the  Athenaum,  LA 
downe,  or  Vaughan  types,  or  the  still  further  classificat  A 
into  which  modern  scholars  have  divided  Stuart's  m 
siderable  auvre  in  Washington  portraiture. 

In    this   connection,    it  should  not  go    unnoted    tha|^ 
splendid  portrait  of  the  younger  Washington  which  is 
remained  to  the  present  time  with  the  descendants  of  ( 
famous  gentleman,  to  whom  Washington  gave  it,  and 
been  known  to  the  public  only  through  an  engraving 
been  placed  on  loan  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum, 
portrait  by  Joseph  Wright,  dated  1784,  was  presented 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Powel  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  U 
of  several  replicas  taken  from  a  life-portrait  of  1783 
the  time  when  Wright,  who  was  also  a  sculptor,  modet 
a  portrait  bust),  and  is  a  three-quarter  length,  life-s 
with  the  hand  resting  on  a  sword.     The  point  in  regan: 
the  Wright  portraits  of  Washington,  of  which  other 
amples  showing  the  profile  are  in  the  Cleveland  Muse  1 
and  the  collection  of  Mr.  Herbert  Lee  Pratt,  is  that  t) 
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Washington  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  that  he  is  known 

ave  preferred   them   to    all    others.     Even    after    the 

rt   portraits    were    painted,    he,    himself,    and    other 

bers  of  his  family,  declared  they  presented  a  better 

k1  ess  than  any  other  portraits  of  him. 


r]  COMMEMORATION  OF  LAFAYETTE 

|TJ  F  the  numerous  exhibitions  of  Lafayette  memorabilia 
'that  have  marked  the  centennial  of  his  death,  the  most 
iguished  was  that  held  at  the  Yale  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts 
;w  Haven,  which  was  able  to  draw  upon  the  collections 
[r.  Francis  P.  Garvan  and  Mr.  de  Lancey  Kountze. 
hitherto  unexhibited  small  portrait  in  oil,  painted  in 
kfort,  Ky.,  by  Matthew  Harris  Jouett  (i  787-1827),  a 
1  of  Stuart,  which  was  a  preliminary  to  the  full-length 
-ait  painted  for  the  State  Capitol  of  Kentucky  and  is 
of  the  Mabel  Brady  Garvan  collection,  shows  the  same 
yette  who  is  best  known  to  America  in  the  portrait  by 
B.  Morse.  This  is  the  elderly  but  still  active  Lafayette 
n  the  nation  feted  on  his  thirteen  months'  tour  be- 
ing in  August, 
\,    when    he 

received  the 
age  of  a  country 
h  then,  as  now, 
:s  upon  him 
/  as  a  knight 
it  championing 
auseoffreedom. 
about  the  same 
id,  is  Leroux's 
aving  after  Ary 
ffer(  among  the 
ty  portrait 
s  of  the  Gar- 
collection)  in 
h  there  is  some 
ience  of  the 
olacency  that 
ids  success.  For 
yette  had  pur- 
i  his  self-or- 
ed  career  as 
volutio  n  i  s  t 
jgh  the  fall  of 
monarchy  in 
ce,  and  was  the 
to  suggest  the 
ival  of  Napo- 
Five    years 

he  returned 
his  triumphal 
of  America,  he 
o  aid  in  seating 
s  Philippe  on 
chrone,  so  that 
emained  a  re- 
tionist    to    the 

To  America, 

.        .      „   '  JOHN   LAMONT  OF  LAMONT  — 1741-1814  : 

;ver,  he  is  lor         the    recent   acquisition     of   a   w 


ever  the  boyish  recruit  to  Washington's  army,  a  figure 
whose  gallantry  is  best  set  off  by  the  mezzotint  of  the  in- 
comparable draughtsman,  Debucourt  and  Noel  Le  Mire's 
line  engraving  after  Le  Paon,  both  of  which  are  in  the 
Garvan  collection. 

Mr.  de  Lancey  Kountze  sent  to  the  exhibition,  which 
took  place  in  May  and  June,  his  portrait  prints  of 
Washington  and  Franklin  once  owned  by  Lafayette  and 
the  engraving  after  the  Ary  Scheffer  portrait  which  the  son 
of  the  Marquis,  George  Washington  Lafayette,  presented  to 
Nellie  Custis,  granddaughter  of  Martha  Washington,  in  1 825. 


PIONEER  COLLECTORS  OF  SILVER 

A  NOT  ABLE  collection  of  American  silver  is  that  accu- 
mulated by  Judge  A.  T.  Clearwater  of  Kingston,  NY. 
As  it  was  begun  shortly  after  the  historic  exhibition  in  Boston 
in  1 906,  from  which  the  modern  estimate  of  the  subject  takes 
its  point  of  departure,  it  is  actually  a  pioneer  collection  in 
its  field.  It  also  remains  one  of  the  finest,  and  its  formation 
was  originally  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Buck,  the 

first  to  publish  a 
serious  study  of  the 
subject,  and  later 
with  assistance  from 
Mr.R.T.H.Halsey. 
His  American  silver 
(to-day  numbering 
512  pieces  in  the 
Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum) has  for  so 
long  been  available 
to  the  public  that  it 
has  seemed  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the 
Museum's  collec- 
tions, but  actual 
ownership  (through 
bequest)  has  only 
recently  been  an- 
nounced. Judge 
Clearwater  died 
last  September.  In- 
terest in  early  silver 
has  further  resulted 
in  the  formation  of 
the  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Tyler,  now  in 
the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  ;  that 
of  Mr.  Hollis  P. 
French,  also  of 
Boston  ;  and  the 
numerous  and  rare 
examples,  assembled 
during  the  course  of 
many  years,  by  Mr. 
Francis  P.  Garvan, 
which  he  presented 

3Y  KAEBURN.     CANVAS,  30  INCHES   BY  25  :  ,,    ,  ■ "  . 

ell-known    Pennsylvania  collector         to  Yale  University. 
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WANDTEPPICHE,  III  TEIL,  DIE  GERMAN- 
[S<  HEN  I'M)  SLAWISCHEN  LANDER,  BAND 
I.  DEUTSCHLAND  EINSCHLIESSLICH 
S<  HWEIZ  UND  ELSASS  MITTELALTER  . 
SUDDEUTSCHLAND  [6  BIS  [8  JAHRHUN- 
1)1. K  I 

B)    I  [einrich  ( toebel 

i  Berlin  :    Klinkhardt  unci   Biermann,  316  pp..  243  plates. 
KM.  270 

THIS  new  instalment  of  Dr.  Goebel's  greal  compre- 
hensive work  on  the  history  of  Tapestries,  like  the 
former  volumes,  needs  no  praise,  for  the  author's  name 
ensures  that  it  is  ,1  standard  book  ofthefirsl  rank. 

This  section  is  devoted  to  Southern  and  Western  Germany 
with  Switzerland  and  Alsarc,  and  thus  includes  the  earl) 
groups  of  tapestries,  mostly  religious  in  character,  which 
have  recently  been  closely  studied  by  Dr.  Betty  Kurth, 
Dr.  H.  Schmitz,  and  Duke  Leopold  of  Bavaria.  Later 
research  and  discoveries  will  undoubtedly  modify  details, 
but  this  book  as  a  crystallisation  of  knowledge  at  the  present 
time  provides  an  indispensable  guide  for  everyone  interested 
in  tapestry. 

The  introductory  section  gives  documentary  evident  i  the 
can  ful  use  of  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  author's 
great  features  foi  the  earliest  period,  and  discusses  the  St. 
Gereon  tapestry,  which  he  decides,  probably  correctly,  to 
be  German  work  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  but 
with  Byzantine  influence.  Here  too  come  the  important 
early  pieces  at  Halberstadt,  notably  the  noble  hanging  of 
( Ihrist  and  the  Apostles  and  also  those  at  Quedlinburg. 
The  bulk  of  the  book  is  divided  into  two  big  chronological 
sections,  one  covering  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
and  the  other  the  next  three  centuries  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  first  he  subdivides  the  field  into 
the  following  geographical  areas.  A.  The  Upper  Rhine, 
including  first  Bale,  and  secondly  the  region  of  Lake 
Constance  with  the  Northern  Swiss  and  Freiburg  groups  ; 
B.  Alsace  ;  C.  The  Rhineland  and  border  districts  which 
naturally  comprise  the  cities  of  Mainz.  Trier  and  Koln 
and  regions  such  as  Thuringia  ;  D.  Franconia,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  important  centre  of  Nuremberg. 

In  the  second  section  in  the  later  period  the  first  two 
geographical  areas  are  practically  the  same.  The  third 
area  is  Southern  Germany,  Bavaria,  Swabia  and  Fran- 
conia. Here  the  author's  treatment  of  the  interesting 
factories  established  at  Munich,  Swabach  and  Wurzburg, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  centres,  is  valuable,  as  might  be 
expected  from  sonic  of  his  preliminary  studies. 

The  great  interest  of  German  tapestry  weaving  lies  in  the 
local  centres  already  mentioned.  Religious  and  romantic 
subjects   are   much    to   the  fore   and   also   the  well-known 

Wildmen  "  tapestries. 

Early  German  tapestries  show  a  spontaneous  and  un- 
conscious art  that  expresses  the  feelings  and  outlook  both 


oi  the  makers  and  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were  1 
bettei  1I1. in  in. ui\  other  forms  of  art.  Technically  too 
.in  real  tapestries  and  not  tapestry  woven  copies  of  pairJ 
or  drawings.  The  North  Swiss  panel  (Plate  32a  .  will 
Resurrection,  Noli  me  Tangere  and  the  Ascension, 
shows  how  a  simple  and  dire<  1  rendering  of  figures  ca 
combined  with  delightful  "  verdure  "  and  flowers,  and 
nobility  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  (Plate  100)  is  remark 

In  Plate  1  10a  is  illustrated  the  panel  of  the  Deposj 
from  the  Cross  once  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Hen  ules  I< 
who  tried  to  prove  it  English.  It  here  rightly  appears 
1  li.n.M  1 1  ristii  spei  imen  of  Franconian  work  of  the  fifti 
century.  The  at  morial  tapestry  in  Plate  175  has  also 
claimed  as  English  of  the  Sheldon  school,  but  is 
correctl)  classed  as  belong iut;  to  the  Lake  Constat 11  e  g 
of  the  close  ol  the  sixteenth  century. 

I  he  authoi  deserves  high  praise  and  hearty  thanks 
all  lovers  of  tapestry  for  the  skilful  way  in  which  ha 
sifted  and  grouped  his  material.  There  are  full  litcj 
references  and  four  indices,  of  factories,  of  subject 
weavers  and  of  artists,  but  two  more,  a  museograp 
index  and  an  index  to  the  plates,  would  have  been 
welcome  additions. — A.J.B.W. 


THE    RESTORATION    THEATRE 

By  Montague  Summers 

(London  :   Kegan  Paul,    15/-  net) 

THE  present  study  is  concerned  with  what  migl 
called  the  physical  or  material  aspect  of  the  Restor; 
stage,  with  announcements  and  advertisements,  systei 
admission,  scenery,  costume,  stage  machinery,  and  wit 
audience  and  its  behaviour.  Other  volumes  are  plar 
to  deal  with  the  plays  and  with  the  personalities  o 
actors  and  actresses.  This  book  is,  however,  comple 
itself  and,  if  some  of  its  conclusions  may  not  comr 
universal  agreement,  it  is  indispensable  to  anyone 
wishes  to  understand  the  subject,  or  even  to  read  the  v 
of  the  Restoration  dramatists  with  intelligent  apprecia 

The  author's  interest  in  the  Restoration  stage  dates  | 
1893,  when,  as  he  justly  claims,  the  works  of  Cong 
Otway,  and  the  rest  were  by  no  means  so  highly  | 
sidered  as  they  are  at  present.  For  the  revolution  of  fel 
which  has  taken  place  he  can  claim  no  small  credit,  I 
for  his  work  in  editing  the  plays  of  some  of  the  major  w:| 
of  the  period,  and  for  his  active  interest  in  the  produc 
of  the  Phoenix  Society.  He  seems  to  have  read  every! 
by  or  about  Restoration  dramatists,  even  the  leasts 
portant  ;   his  quotations  are  lavish  and  usually  to  the  pfl 

The  book  is  not  free  from  eccentricities,  some  hanc 
and  even  attractive,  some  irritating  enough.  No  fault! 
be  found  with  the  author's  use  of  obsolete  words  ;  he| 
deeply  steeped  in  seventeenth-century  literature  that 
is  only  to  be  expected.     But  "  The  Theatre  Royal  cap! 
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a  paramount  attraction  "  is  a  phrase  the  meaning  of 
;h  will  not  be  immediately  apparent  to  many  readers, 
it  is  a  little  affected  of  Mr.  Summers  to  refer  to  engrav- 
as  "  sculptures,"  excellent  as  the  precedents  are. 

more  serious  defect  is  his  habit  of  pursuing  private 
;  in  preface  and  notes  against  other  writers  who  have 
t  with  aspects  of  the  Restoration  Stage.     Many  will  feel 
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III-:    DVKK'.S  Thbatms 

i) 

DUKE'S  THEATRE,  DORSET  GARDENS:  ONE  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN 
RESTORATION  THEATRE  :  BY  MONTAGUE  SUMMERS  :  REVIEWED  HERE 


an  altogether  disproportionate  amount  of  space  in  the 
Dduction  is  taken  up  with  criticisms  of  a  recent  Life  of 
Siddons  ;  and  in  his  zeal  to  expose  the  mistakes  of 
:  with  whom  he  disagrees  he  sometimes  stumbles  himself, 
limadverting  upon  Mr.  de  Sola  Pinto's  edition  of 
ey  he  remarks  :   "  The  Restoration  stage  knew  nothing 
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of  painted  back-cloths."  This  is  a  very  strange  remark, 
occurring  as  it  does  in  a  note  on  a  chapter  devoted  to  stage 
scenery,  descriptions  of  "  perspectives  "  and  the  like.  This 
is  the  Garden  of  Fountains  in  The  Fairy-Qtieen  : 

"  The  view  is  terminated  by  a  walk  of  Cypress  Trees 
which  lead  to  a  delightful  Bower.  Before  the  Trees  stand 
rows  of  Marble  Columns  which  support  many 
Walks  which  rise  by  Stairs  to  the  top  of  the 
House  ;  the  Stairs  are  adorn'd  with  Figures  on 
Pedestals,  and  Rails  ;  and  Balusters  on  each 
side  of  'em.  Near  the  top,  vast  Quantities  of 
Water  break  out  of  the  Hills,  and  fall  in  mighty 
Cascades  to  the  bottom  of  the  Scene." 

Does  Mr.  Summers  seriously  suggest  that  all 
this  was  practicable  ?  One  has  only  to  look  at 
one  of  the  designs  for  many  similar  scenes 
painted  by  various  members  of  the  Bibiena 
family  to  see  that  these  stairs  and  cascades  were 
painted,  and  painted  on  a  back-cloth. 

Or  take  this  description  of  scenery  in  The 
World  in  the  Moon  : 

"  The  Third  Arch  entirely  rolling  away, 
leaves  the  full  Prospect  terminating  with  a  large 
Lanschape  of  Woods,  Waters,  Towns,  &c." 

If  this  "  large  Lanschape  "  was  not  a  painted 
back-cloth,  what  was  it  ?  The  only  explanation 
worthy  of  Mr.  Summers'  reputation  is  that,  on 
this  occasion,  when  he  speaks  of  a  back-cloth, 
he  means  a  front-cloth.  But  in  his  eagerness  to 
chastise  Mr.  Pinto  he  adopts  for  a  moment 
his  erroneous  terminology,  and  still  further 
confounds  the  unhappy  student. 

The  same  haste  is  sometimes  apparent  when 
it  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  righteous  indig- 
nation. Mr.  Summers  speaks  of  the  "  grand  teatri 
for  which  scenery  was  designed  by  Buontalenti, 
Alfonso  Parigi,  Vigarani,  and  the  great  Giovanni 
Maria  Bibiena,  the  first  of  that  famous  family 
with  whom  artistry  seemed  a  veritable  heri- 
tage." Buontalenti  devised  exquisite  scenery 
for  the  Florentine  fetes  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  he  had  no  grand  teatro  to 
work  in  ;  and  Giovanni  Maria  Galli  certainly 
founded  the  great  Bibiena  dynasty  of  artists, 
but  he  is  not  known  to  have  designed  any 
scenery  himself.  The  great  theatrical  names 
are  those  of  his  sons  Francesco  and  Ferdinando, 
and  his  grandson,  Giuseppe.  And  why  is  the 
whole  account  of  stage-scenery  bundled  into  a 
chapter  on  "  Realism  on  the  Stage,"  i.e., 
executions,  murders  and  similar  horrors  per- 
formed in  sight  of  the  audience  ?  No  doubt 
such  things  were  realistic  enough,  but  to  group  the  whole 
subject  under  the  same  heading  is  to  give  a  curiously 
distorted  idea  of  Restoration  staging,  with  its  plain  de- 
rivation from  the  Baroque  theatres  of  the  Continent. 

However,  those  who  read  Mr.  Montague  Summers'  book 
with  sufficient  attention  will  probably  find  that  the  inexacti- 
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tudes  and  misleading  statements  cancel  out,  and  that  at  the 
end  they  really  have  acquired  a  much  clearer  view  of  tin- 
conditions  under  which  the  Restoration  dramatists  worked 
than  they  could  have  obtained  from  any  other  publication  ; 
and  they  will  be  grateful  for  the  rich  store  of  the  author's 
learning  and  his  irresistible  onrush  of  enthusiasm. — J.L. 


GAZETTE    DES    BEAUX-ARTS 

THAT  time-honoured  publication,  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  now  in  its  seventy-sixth  year,  continues  to  flourish 
under  the  able  direction  of  M.  Georges  VVildenstein.  The 
June  issue  contains  articles  of  particular  interest  to  con- 
noisseurs. M.  J.  de  Mecquenem,  in  The  Evolution  of  the 
Sphinx,  discusses  the  audacity  of  the  artist  who  has  com- 
bined in  daring  syntheses  such  disparate  creations  as  animals 
and  plants,  plants  and  men,  men  and  animals,  and  yet  has 
triumphantly  achieved  a  decorative  ensemble  out  of  such 
incongruous  elements.  These  have  been  found  in  the  art 
work  of  all  nations  and  from  very  early  times.  The  author 
attributes  the  invention  of  the  sphinx  to  the  Chaldeans, 
associating  it  with  the  cult  of  Astarte  (Ishtar),  and  asserts 
that  the  idea  was  appropriated  by  the  Egyptians.  The 
article  is  well  illustrated.  This  is  followed  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  art  of  Bernini  and  the  Roman  Baroque,  presented  by 
Rudolf  Wittkower  under  three  aspects — as  a  style  evolved 
through  a  remoulding  of  renaissance  elements — as  a 
psychological  concept  in  which  sentiment  and  even  sensa- 
tionalism outweigh  intellectual  control- -and  in  its  relation 
to  the  counter-reformation  as  ancillary  to  Jesuitism.  The 
accompanying  pictures  show  how  skilfully  these  principles 
were  dramatised  in  the  work  of  Bernini.  The  remaining 
articles  deal  with  the  Religious  Paintings  of  the  Brothers  Le 
Sain,  by  Vitale  Block  ;  Drawings  by  French  Masters  in  the 
Berlin  Cabinet ;  Drawing;  by  Auguste  Rodin  in  Rome,  and 
there  is  an  interesting  note  on  an  anonymous  French 
Crucifixion  of  the  fifteenth  century. — H.G.F. 


OLD  MASTER  DRAWINGS  :   A  QUARTERLY- 
MAGAZINE  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  COLLEC- 
TORS,   Nos.  32  and  33 
(London  :    B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,    15   North  Audley  Street. 
W.i.     Price  5  -  each.) 

COMPLETING  volume  VIII  of  this  publication 
indispensable  to  all  students  of  art  history,  Part  32  is 
devoted  entirely  to  Drawings  by  the  Carracci,  with  an  .-Esthetic 
Analysis  by  Heinrich  Bodmer.  The  plates  number  fifteen, 
selected  from  drawings  in  the  Albertina,  the  Louvre  and 
the  Bridgewater  House  collections.  Annibale  Carracci,  so 
long  deposed  from  his  rightful  rank,  is  here  restored  to  his 
place  as  one  of  the  most  vigorous  forces  of  Baroque  painting. 
Part  33,  which  announces  a  new  volume,  contains  a  variety 
of  drawings,  mainly  of  the  Italian  school,  and  one  each  of 
the  Flemish,  Dutch  and  German  schools.  Each  of  these  is 
described  and  discussed  by  a  leading  authority.  The  pre- 
liminary article,  A  Lost  Portrait  of  Mantrgna  and  a  Group  oj 
Paduan  Drawings,  is  ably  handled  by  Mr.  J.  Byam  Shaw, 
who  sifts  his  evidence  with  thoroughness — H.G.F. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  CRITICISM 
By  Caroll  Carstairs 
(London:     Seeley  Service  &   Co.,  Ltd.      Illustration: .1 
(4  in  colour).     30/-  net.) 

A  SERIES  of  reflections  about  pictures  in  the  fJ 
of  short  essays.  They  are  the  expression  of  cer  J 
preferences  ;  personal  opinions  only,  as  the  author  adrj 
and  although  delivered  with  a  certain  air  of  preciosity,  m 
are  sharpened  with  wit  and  mellowed  by  knowledge,  (1 
judgments  are  generally  sound,  and  though  we  do  not  a  J 
with  his  views  in  every  case,  he  pays  no  uncritical  > 
service  to  great  names  simply  because  of  their  renc  I 
He  recognises  that  genius  cannot  always  live  up  to  its  h  I 
water  mark.  Of  Goya,  he  understands  that  the  ar  I 
tempestuous  life,  his  gross  eating  and  drinking  were  J 
conducive  to  a  constant  level  of  brilliancy.  But  his  a  I 
"  rellex  to  his  own  physical  existence,  an  expression  crl 
lapping  and  confirming  sensation  and  experience,  le 
was  a  man  who  had  loved  most  of  what  he  had  portray! 
Sometimes  the  writer's  shot  hits  the  bull's  eye.  I 
Gainsborough  he  makes  the  felicitous  remark,  "  He  1  si 
have  painted  with  a  tune  in  his  head."  His  work  u 
something  of  the  continuity  and  rhythmic  movemenl 
music,  his  brush  plays  in  waves  of  colour  and  form  coS 
ponding  in  some  way  to  those  of  sound.  "  When  this  J 
not  happen,"  says  Mr.  Carstairs,  "  his  portrait  was  an 
failure."  "  When  Nature  sings,  Gainsborough  pain 
might  have  been  said  of  him.  Another  good  observajl 
refers  to  the  incompleteness  of  an  art  gallery  without  Rj 
brandt,  which  the  author  says  is  like  "  the  stage  witfl 
Shakespeare."  In  his  estimate  of  the  true  nature  of  (1 
stantin  Guys'  character,  for  a  man  of  the  world  rfl 
curiously  wide  of  the  mark.  It  was  no  sense  of  inool 
that  made  him  avoid  the  limelight  of  publicity,  no  sUI 
"  inferiority  complex."  He  had  certain  tastes  and  I 
dilections,  not  of  the  most  reputable,  which  he  wishefl 
gratify  unseen.  His  sole  aim  was  to  evade  observaB 
But  it  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  author's  to  descl 
Renoir  as  "  The  Flower  in  the  buttonhole  of  FrJ 
Nineteenth  Century  Painting."  The  remainder  of] 
names  discussed  are  those  of  Degas,  Manet,  Monet,  FoJ 
Brabazon,  Whistler,  Sargent,  Orpen,  McEvoy,  Modigla 
Picasso,  Derain  and  Segonzac. — H.G.F. 


THE  YEAR'S  ART,  1934 
Compiled  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter 
(Hutchinson,  London.     15/-  net.) 

THIS  volume  is  an  indispensable  reference  book  M 
who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  what  is  going  on  i:fl 
art  world,  for  it  furnishes  information  on  every  concehfl 
subject  that  is  likely  to  appeal  to  and  assist  the  artist,  cqB 
tor  and  dealer.  Everything  of  any  importance  has  ■ 
carefully  set  down,  and  here  one  can  find  details  of  al  m 
principal  museums  and  their  more  recent  acquisitol 
Nor  are  the  art  schools,  artists  and  art  dealers  overlodB 
and  the  lists  of  their  addresses  which  are  furnished  shil 
prove  helpful  to  many.  The  commercial  side  is  fully  <'* 
with  under  the  Art  Sales  in  a  special  section. — A.L.    ' 
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ROM  GALLERY  AND  MART 


By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


WE    ARTS    EXPOSITION    AT    THE 
^CKEFELLER  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 


"1ROM  November  3rd  to  December  1st,  at  the  Forum 
i  Rockefeller   Center,   New  York,   will   be  staged  an 

important  Fine  Arts  Exposition  (the  first  of  a  con- 
plated  annual  series)  under  the  auspices  of  the  Antique 

Decorative  Arts  League,  Inc.  The  scheme  is  an 
)itious  one,  its  object  being  to  assemble  under  one  roof 
finest  available  examples  of  antique  and  rare  works  of 
of  every  possible  kind  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
her  acquisition  of  fine  things  by  known  connoisseurs 

to  kindle  enthusiasm  in  new  collectors.  It  is  also 
ed  that  it  may  serve  as  a  standard  of  high  quality  and 
2,  the  educative  value  of  which  should  be  apparent  to 
tors  from  all 


,; 


s  of  the  United 
es.  The  promo- 
further  invite 
interest  of  the 
ater  museums. 
mong  the  ex- 
ts  will  be  paint- 
,  sculpture,  tap- 
'ies,  panelled 
ms,  rugs,  rare 
■ks  and  manu- 
Dts,  porcelain, 
er,  miniatures, 
Lour,  etc.,  drawn 
i  stocks  of  lead- 
New  York  deal- 
and  decorators. 
1  order  to  ensure 
acceptance  of 
objects  of  irre- 
ble  authenticity 
',  a  committee 
xperts  has  been 
led  under  the 
;idency  of  Mr.  S. 
Frankel,  of  20 
it  57th  Street, 
1  v  York,  to  whom 
plications  for 
;  :e,  requests  for 
I'rmation  and  all 
fer  communica- 
ns  should  be 
I  ressed.  This  en- 
prise  has  been 
de  possible 
1 ough  the  eo- 
lation    of    Mr. 


PORTRAIT    OF    A   GIRL   IN    BLUE   DRESS 
BATTISTA  T1EPOLO    :    ON  VIEW   AT  THE 


Nelson  Rockefeller  and  the  directors  of  the  Rockefeller 
Center,  by  whose  permission  the  exhibition  in  the  Forum 
is  to  be  held.  Floor  space  to  the  extent  of  52,000  square 
feet  is  available  and  will  be  arranged  in  suitable  units  by 
a  group  of  well-known  architects,  and  planned  so  as  to 
give  the  utmost  effect  to  the  display,  as  a  whole  and  in 
detail.  Widespread  publicity  is  assured.  Radio  talks  by 
prominent  authorities  are  part  of  the  scheme,  and  articles 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  will  appear  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  exhibition.  The  galleries  of  the  Forum 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  on  October  1st,  so  that  ex- 
hibitors will  have  an  entire  month  in  which  to  arrange  their 
displays.  A  long  list  of  the  foremost  New  York  art  firms 
have  already  made  their  reservations  for  space  to  exhibit. 
The  Exposition  will  open  on  the  evening  of  November 

2nd  with  a  pre- 
view by  invitation, 
and  will  remain 
open  thereafter 
daily  from  1 1  a.m. 
to  1 1  p.m.,  except- 
ing Sundays,  until 
December  1st. 

RARITIES  AT 
THE  SPANISH 
GALLERIES 


MANY  un- 
usual works 
of  art  have  been  as- 
sembled  at  the 
Spanish  Galleries, 
50  Conduit  Street, 
W.  The  guiding 
principle  acted 
upon  by  Mr.  Tomas 
Harris,  and  one  that 
must  commend  it- 
self to  all  collectors 
of  discernment,  is 
summed  up  in  three 
words  —  R  arity, 
Antiquity  and 
Quality.  No  one 
can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  re- 
markable four- 
teenth-century 
polychrome  tombal 
of  a  knight,  which 
is  said  to  have  come 
fro m  a  now  d  e  - 
molished     church 


WITH    WHITE    FICHU   :    BY    GIOVANNI 
SPANISH    GALLERIES,    CONDUIT   ST.,  W. 
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The  Connoisseur,  with  which  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


WORKMEN   IN    THE    TUBE  :   BY    GERALD    REITLINGER       lHi:  LING  GALLERIES 


in  the  mountains 
of  Aragon .  The 
figure  is  armed  in 
a  sleeved  hauberk. 
with  an  attached 
coif,  and  plate 
greaves  :  over  the 
bod)  armour  is  a 
short  -  sleeved  sui  - 
coat.  The  hands 
are  crossed  over  a 
sword,  upon  the 
pommel  of  which  is 
a  coat  ofai  ms  rhi 
knight's  head  rests 
on  a  polychrome 
cushion  elaborately 
carved  in  lozenge- 
shaped  panels  with 
shields  in  the  bor- 
der :  his  feet  rest 
upon  a  dog.  The 
base  has FourGothic 
arches,  in  each  of 
which  is  a  shield 
carved  with  charges 
in  relief  having 
traces  of  colon  r. 
Efforts     are     being 

made  to  identify  the  personage  represented,  who.  it  is 
believed,  was  a  member  of  the  noble  family  of  Espes  y 
Peralta,  though  no  evidence  is  at  present  available  as  to 
the  existence  of  this  family  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  portrait  we  reproduce  here,  from  this  rich  assem- 
blage, is  a  masterly  work  of  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo.  the 
last  of  the  great  Venetians,  whose  female  portraits  are 
excessively  rare.  It  is  singularly  reminiscent  of  certain 
works  of  the  must  cm  nent  of  the  eighteenth-century 
French  portraitists :  especially  in  its  oppositions  of  flesh 
colour  and  pale  blue  does  it  recall  Boucher,  Fragonard 
and  J.  B.  Huet.  Of  Tiepolo's  influence  on  these  painters 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  girl  is  of  fair  complexion  ; 
she  wears  a  rose  in  her  hair,  a  blue  dress  and  white  fichu. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  picture  is  a  representation  of 
the  artist's  beautiful  model  Christine.  In  Pompeo  Mol- 
menti's  Life  ami  Work  of  the  Painter  Tiepolo,  we  are  told  of 
"  a  woman,  mux  hermosa,  who  is  supposed  to  have  followed 
him  into  Spain.  She  was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  gon- 
dolier, that  she  was  called  Christine  and  was  beautiful, 
of  that  proud  beauty,  pulsing  and  alive,  which  is  resplendent 
in  the  features  of  Cleopatra  in  the  Palace  of  Labia."  Be- 
sides its  charm  of  colour  this  picture  has  a  haunting 
quality    that    renders    it    in  the  highest  degree  attractive. 

At  these  galleries  also  are  some  very  fine  altar  frontals, 
notably  one  from  the  Cathedral  of  Placencia,  with  a 
floriated  design  in  gold  bullion  on  a  background  of  two- 
pile  crimson  velvet,  measuring  15  feet  9  inches  in  width. 
Its  date  is  about  1500,  and  it  was  a  gift  to  the  cathedral 
from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Amongst  the  numerous  other  treasures  that  take  the  eye 
at  these  interesting  galleries  are  two  Italian  walnut  wood 
panels  of  the  late  sixteenth  century,  (  arved  in  high  relief, 


apparentl)  rei 
senting  Triumpm 
.  lli  xandt  1  and  I 
Battle  q)  lit,'  /• . 
In  addition  | 
I  1  ■in. is  Harris  I 
arranged  upstfl 
an  extremely 
tci  est  ing  exhibi  1 
of  baroque  pal 
ing  of  the  se\! 
teenth  1  entur) 
I  taly,withwhicl 
hope  to  deal  1» 

1'  1  CTU  RJ 
FROM  1  A 
OFF    LAN! 


A: 


I'AIMEF 

obvious  i 

cerity,  who, 
least  in  the  writ! 
opinion,  has  rq 
astonishing  str 
in  the  last  twoye 
is  Mr.  Gerald  F 
linger.  H  e  rj 
emerges    at 

(  'Miling  Galleries  as  the  perfect  imago,  in  full  possessio 
a  serviceable  pair  of  wings.  His  flights  have  taken  hin 
afield.  He  has  sojourned  in  Persia  and  in  Mesopota) 
(whither  activities  other  than  painting  have  occupied  h 
alighted  at  Algiers  and  at  Tunisia,  flitted  from  Franc 
Spain,  thence  to  Norway  ;  next  he  is  found  in  Chid 
His  brushwork  is  clean  and  confident,  there  is  plea: 
appreciation  of  surface  quality,  and  sense  of  atmospl1 
and  colour,  especially  in  his  landscapes.  Oil  en 
illuminates  his  figure  subjects  with  a  touch  of  drama, 
still  more  often  with  an  amusing  element  of  satire.  M 
over,  some  of  his  canvases  are  extremely  well  designed 
1  Ik  latter  respect  we  were  particularly  impressed  by 
originality  displayed  in  the  planning  of  Pilgrims  on 
Euphrates  at  Kufah,  Mesopotamia.  One  of  the  more  dram1 
1  anvases  is  the  May  Day  in  Paris,  the  fervent  atmosphei 
which  has  been  keenly  felt  by  the  artist.  Here  we  si 
procession,  hastening  through  the  streets  with  red 
aloft,  and  pulsating  with  that  scarcely  repressed  exciten 
which  seems  about  to  burst  into  flame.  A  Train  \\* 
with  its  clouds  of  hissing  steam,  is  another  vivid  pieq 
drama,  even  more  intense,  and  presented  with  such  a 
as  to  approach  audibility.  Workmen  in  the  Tube,  as 
be  seen  from  our  reproduction,  is  admirably  designed 
full  of  strongly  accented  rhythms.  In  Toledo,  with  its  d 
and  aged  roofs,  in  Torjiu,  Smith  Tunisia,  and  agair 
Khashgai  Nomads  of  South  Persia  we  find  something  reminis 
of  Mr.  Richard  Sickert,  possibly  on  account  of  t 
harmonious,  but  sober  tones.  Some  of  the  sati-J 
drawings  have  furthermore  excellent  decorative  qualii 
Most  of  these  are  in  a  light  key  of  colour.  A  Club 
ilon't  want  to  fight,  etc.,"  and  Show  Similar  are  good  examj 
in    the    artists'    satirical    vein,    whilst    Hommage    a    Ga\ 


IS  I 


From  Gallery  and  Mart 


4  es  us  back  on  the  wings  of  romance  to  the  seventies  of 
U  ast  century — Garnier,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  be- 
ll he  architect  of  the  Paris  Opera  House. 

iC'LPTURE  AT  THE  TOOTH  GALLERIES 

"I  HE  sculpture,  mainly  in  wood,  shown  by  Mr.  A. 
{Gibbons  Grinling  at  the  Tooth  Galleries,  155  New 
111  Street,  reveals  considerable  ingenuity  in  developing 
■Jhmic  forms  from  a  suggestion  given  by  the  shape  of  the 

■  He  has  also  a  due  appreciation  of  surface  quality. 
il\  d  is  in  itself  a  goodly  material,  pleasing  to  the  eye, 

■  and  soothing  to  the  touch,  and  Mr.  Grinling's  (we 
■lot  know  whether  this  is  an  assumed  name)  dryad  forms 
!><  especially  agreeable  in  this  medium.  His  two-figure 
ft  ps  are  finely  composed  and  so  ingeniously  contrived 
is  1  obtain  the  utmost  of  content  with  economy  in  the  use 
■lis    wood.     In    this    respect    we    may    commend    the 

■  o««a  and  Child  in  cedar,  Love  in  lime  wood,  and  Mother 
H  Child  in  Kauri  pine.  Beside  the  vigour  of  his  wood 
a  ings  his  essays  in  clay  modelling  are  apt  to  look  poor, 
I  to  us,  far  less  expressive.  As  a  carver,  or  we  should 
a  rather  as  a  sawyer,  he  has  wrought  a  fine  thing, 
lllendent  in  line,  in  his  Reclining  Figure.     We  understand 

I   this    sleeping    beauty    was    released    from    a    log    of 

■  duras  mahogany  with  the  aid  of  a  band-saw. 

V  FROST  AND  REED'S 

■  'HE  exhibition  of  pictures  by  Mr.  Arthur  Heming, 
I  the  painter  of  the  wild  life  of  the  northland  of  Canada, 
Bdessrs.    Frost   and   Reed's   galleries,    King  Street,    St. 

■  es's,  which  was  noticed  in  The  Connoisseur  recently, 
I'ed  such  a  marked  success  that  practically  every  canvas 
I  sold  when  we  last  visited  it.  No  fewer  than  six 
Inples  of  these  vivid  and  attractive  sporting  scenes  were 
I  tired  by  a  prominent  American  collector,  whilst  several 
Irs  have  found  permanent  homes  in  England.  This 
I  ess  is  likely  to  be  repeated  by  the  extremely  populat- 
es Michael  GuermachefT  and  M.  Bessenof,  both  of 
m  specialize  in  realistic  and  dramatic  effects  of  light, 

whose  pictures  are  often  a  source  of  amazement  to  the 
er-by  whenever  they  happen  to  be  displayed  in  a  shop 
dow.     Their  subjects  are  invariably  landscapes. 

RTHCOMING     AUCTION     SALE 
GALLERY  FISCHER,  LUCERNE 

T  the  Hotel  National,  Lucerne,  from  August  27th  to 
^September  1st,  several  foreign  collections  of  consider- 
!  importance  will  be  offered  for  auction.  The  private 
ary  (first  portion)  takes  precedence.  This  includes 
jgraphs,  manuscripts,  incunabula,  rare  first  editions  of 
ks  and  fine  bindings.  Other  properties  follow  :  a 
)el  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  George  of  Rennes,  eleventh 
:ury  with  miniatures,  in  original  silver  binding  ; 
;ian  and  Armenian  illuminated  MSS.  and  Swiss  coloured 
its.  The  second  portion  of  the  collection  of  hunting 
is  from  the  Prince  Thun,  Tetschen,  and  other  weapons 

be  succeeded  by  the  sale  of  Dr.  Codella's  objects  of 
liaeval  art  (removed  from  Graz),  French  furniture, 
nzes,    miniatures   and    coloured   prints   from   different 


Viennese  sources.  Next  will  be  offered  French  furniture 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (signed  fauteuils  and  commodes), 
Italian  and  Swiss  furniture  of  the  Renaissance,  tapestries, 
silver,  bronzes,  porcelain  European  and  East  Asian,  early 
stained  glass,  pewter,  a  rare  bookshrine  of  the  tenth  century 
originating  from  the  Stiff  Seitz,  wedding  plate  of  the 
patrician  family  von  Imhoff  of  Nuremberg,  carpets,  rings 
and  miniatures.  Lastly  will  come  a  series  of  paintings  by 
important  old  and  modern  masters.  The  auctioneer  will 
be  Herr  Theodor  Fischer  of  the  Gallery  Fischer,  Lucerne. 


5^s»*  0,y1?~-- 


FRANCIS     HASTINGS,     THE     10th      EARL      OF      HUNTINGDON: 
A  CARICATURE    DONE   AFTER    HIS    DISMISSAL    FROM    COURT 

For  reference  see  page  97 
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IN  THE  AUCTION  ROOM 

HIGH     BIDS     FOR     CHINESE    EGGSHELL     PORCELAl 


By  H.  J.  MAYO 


THE  MORRISON  EGGSHELL  PORCELAINS 

THERE  were  thirty-three  lots  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  Ladv  Mary  Morrison  sold  at  Christie's  on  June 
28th,  consisting  of  ruby-back  enamelled  plates  and 
saucer  dishes,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  s<  1  "I 
eight  plates,  were  of  the  Yung  Cheng  period  1723  1735). 
We  illustrate  here  a  pair  of  saucer  dishes  with  ruby  backs, 
enamelled  with  quails  and  butterflies,  blue  rockwork  and 
chrysanthemum  and  fruit  and  dragons  in  panels,  on  a 
yellow  trellis  ground  around  the  border.  This  pair 
realized  £378  ;  another  pair  of  plates,  also  with  ruby 
backs.  £357  :  of  the  other  lots  a  plate  brought  £48  6s.  ; 
a  pair  of  plates,  £78  15s.  ;  a  pair  of  plates,  £65  2S.  ;  a 
plate,  £56  14s.  :  a  pair  of  plates.  £44  2s.  ;  a  set  of  three 
plates,  £52  16s.  ;  a  saucer  dish,  £13  13s.  ;  a  saucer  dish. 
£11  ns.  ;  a  saucer  dish,  £27  6s.  ;  a  saucer  dish,  £15  15s.  : 
a  pair  of  plates,  £69  6s.  ;  a  pair  of  plates.  £221  ;  a  set  of 
three  deep  plates,  £25  4s.  ;  a  pair  of  plates,  £1 10  5s.  :  a 
pair  of  plates.  £92  8s.  ;  a  pair  of 
plates,  £136   10s.  ;    a  pair  of  plates. 

of  saucer  dishes, 

£105  ;    a  pair  of 

a   pair  of  saucer 

a  pair  of  saucer 

a  pair   of  saucer 
;     a    set    of   eight 


£52    1  os.  ;    a  pair 
£58  1 6s.  ;    a  plate, 
plates.   £99    15s.  ; 
dishes.  £220   10s.  ; 
dishes.   £110   5s.  ; 

dishes.      ./  2  \ 1       ins. 

plates  (Ch'ien  Lung),  enamelled  with 
ladies  on  garden  terraces.  £67  \s. 
The  total  amounted  to  £2.947  12s. 6d. 


PAINTIN(  .S  AND  DRAWINGS 

OXE  Sotheby  catalogue  of  paint- 
ings included  the  collection 
formed  by  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Faringdon,  the  principal  item  being 
the  portrait  of  Master  William  Russell. 
by  J.  Hoppner,  which  brought 
£3.400  ;  others  were  :  The  Entomb- 
ment, by  Ford  Madox  Brown.  £85. 
The  Six  Angels  of  Creation.  £860  ; 
Cupid  and  Psyche.  £210  :  Fides  :  Alle- 
gorical Figure  in  a  Niche,  £260  :  S 
Allegorical  Figure,  £230,  all  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones.  Wooded  Land- 
scape,    by    Corot,    £400  ;      Changing 


Pastures,  by  David  Cox.  £540  ;  Venus  Disrobing  for  the 
£270  ;  and  Daedalus  and  Icarus,  by  Lord  Leighton,  P. 
£230;  Estlin.  by  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  P.R.A..  £ 
.1  Roman  Boat  Race,  by  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  P.R.A..  £ 
Elaine.   1>\    Henry  Wallis.  £135  :    Nymphs  Finding  the 
of  Orpheus.  £150;    and  Resting,  by  John  William  W«;! 
house,  R.A..  £160.     Sir  Galahad,  £820  ;    The  Ere  of  A 
£210  ;     Choosing,   £320  ;     The    Wife  of  Pygmalion,   £ 
and    The  Judgment   of  Paris,    by   George   Frederic   W 
<>M..    R.A.,    £170;      The    Church    Triumphant,    by   B 
Murillo.  £840.     At  the  same  sale,  a  Landscape,  by  G 
Fielding,  fetched  £80  ;    Summer  Landscape  with  Childre, 
Birket  Foster.  £20  j  ;    portrait  of  A  Toung  Girl,  by  A. 
£85  ;    The  Bombardment  of  Bastia,  Corsica,  by  Samuel  S< 
£200  ;    portrait  of  the  Rt.  Hon.   William  Burton  Conyng\ 
by  Gilbert  Stuart.  £240  :    .1  Naval  Battle  between  the  En 
and  Dutch  Fleets,  by  W.  van  de  Yelde,  £240  ;    portra 
.1     Idling    Gentleman    in   a    Black   Cap,    by    Mabuse.    £'. 
portrait  of  A    Gentleman,    by   Paul   Veronese,   £130; 
Adoration  of  the  Infant  Christ,  by  1 
di  Cosimo,  £460. 

On  June  29th  Christie's  held  aj 
of  pictures  at  which  a  small  collec 
of  works  by  Rowlandson  was  offi 
Of  these  A  View  on  the  River  Came: 
Cornwall,  brought  £44  2s.  ;    Afh 
Wreck,  Cornwall,  £29  8s.  ;     Apolli 
ih,  Muses,  £10  10s.  ;    Human  Nat, 
Fond  of  Novelty,  £15   15s.  ;    Alii, 
Paris,  £18  1 8s.  ;  TheTcmple  of  Plee.< 
Greenu  ich,  £31  10s.  ;  Jam  Stealers, 
1 8s.  ;  The  Rain  Storm.  £14  1 4s. ;  A  1 
of  Justice,  £39  1 8s.  ;  Cornish  Fishet 
£12    12s.  ;    Major  Cloude's  Park,  j 
Liskeard,  Cornwall.  £48  6s.  ;    The 
logue.  £33  12s.  ;     Pot  Fair,  Cambt\ 
£23  2s. ;    Hulks  at  Greenwich.  £  1  o 
The  Morning  Call,  £31  10s.  ;    The  . 
ket  Place.  £2 1  ;    A  Don  Refreshing, 
1  os.  ;     The  Old  One  Asleep,  £171 
A  Coffee  House,  £24  3s.  ;    and  an 
the  other  items  sold  on  the  same  a 
noon   there  were  :    The  Due  d'/ 
and  his  Goverm  w,  by  X.  de  Eargill 
£65  2s.  ;     portrait  of  Lady  Oweri 
Lawrence.  £462  :    Pamela,  by  P.  li 


SILVER-GILT       FLAGON,        LONDON,        1607. 
WHICH    BROUGHT    £999    I2s     AT   SOTHEBY'S 


cier.  £78  15s.  ;    portrait  of  Ma? 
toinette,}.¥. Schall, £58  12s.  ;  pc 
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In  the  Auction  Rooms 


Lady,  by  A.  Vestier,  £50  8s.  ;  Fruit  and  Flowers,  by 
1  van  Huysum,  £787  10s.  ;  portrait  of  Master  James 
h,  by  Sir  William  Beechey,  R.A.,  £1,449  '■>  The  Corona- 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Orcagna,  £840  ;  A  Castle,  by  J.  van 
en,  £136  10s.  ;    A  Bay  Scene,  by  J.  Patinir,  £336. 


EVER 

iVERAL  important  catalogues  of  silver  have  been 
1  ssued  during  the  past  month,  and  both  the  attendance 

the  bidding  at  each  of  the  sales  have  demonstrated 

this   branch   of  collecting   is   becoming   increasingly 
-,*e.     Further,  there  have  been  definite  signs  that  Amer- 

buyers  are  showing  more  activity  than  for  some  time 
.  One  of  the  several  outstanding  pieces  which  have 
ntly  passed  "  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  rostrum  "  was 
silver-gilt  flagon,  which  is  illustrated  here.  It  weighs 
>z.  4  dwt.,  and 
-s  the  m.m.  I. A. 
shaped  shield  and 

London  mark 
1607.  This  un- 
illy  important 
iy  Stuart  exam- 
was  offered  at 
heby 's,  and, 
r  some  spirited 
ling,  was  bought 

a  well-known 
ector  at  5 1  os. 
'  oz. ,   a   total 

ie  Of  £999    I2S. 

his  same 
leby  catalogue 
tained  a  number 
ther  fine  pieces 

English  and  Irish  silver,  and  during  the  whole  after- 
n  there  was  keen  competition    among  the   buyers,    a 

evident  from  the  following  bids  : 

.  taper  stick,  1 7 1 9  (3  oz.  2  dwt.),  102s.  ;  a  porringer 
jossed  rope  pattern,  by   Wimans,   1698   (3  oz.  5  dwt.), 

;  a  pair  of  candelabra,  by  George  Wicks,  1753,  the 
aches  by  another  maker,  1765  (97  oz.  10  dwt.),  10s.  ; 
'teen  meat  dishes,  oval,  with  shaped  gadroon  borders,  in 
s  from  14  in.  to  23J  in.  by  Francis  Butty,  and  Nicholas 


PAIR    OF    FAMILLE    ROSE    EGGSHELL    PORCELAIN    SAUCER    DISHES    WITH    RUBY 
BACKS,     THE     FRONTS     ENAMELLED     :     THESE     REALIZED    £378    AT    CHRISTIE'S 


nee,  1767  (636  oz.   10  dwt. 
les  (77  oz.   10  dwt.),   17s. 
2   (100  oz.    15  dwt.),    10s. 
din,   1 731    (6  oz.  5   dwt.), 
ng  table   forks,    by   David 


,  6s.  8d.  ;  a  pair  of  round 
an  oval  tea  tray,  Dublin, 
6d.,  a  strainer,  m.m.  G.C., 
70s.  ;  a  set  of  four  three- 
King,  Dublin,  1699  (8  oz. 
Iwt),  72s.  ;  a  two-prong  fork,  with  flat  thick  stem,  by 
>d  King,  Dublin,  1699  (1  oz.  18  dwt.),  430s.  ;  a  set 
twelve  three-prong  forks  and  six  spoons,  by  John 
nilton,  Dublin,  1737  (37  oz.  10  dwt.),  20s.  ;  a  set  of 
dessert  forks,  1713  (5  oz.  10  dwt.),  330s.  ;  a  set  of  six 
■e-prong  dessert  forks,  1702  (6  oz.),  410s.  ;  a  pair  of 
dlesticks,  fluted  columns,  octagonal  bases,  1705  (31  oz. 
wt.),  42s.  ;  a  cream  jug  in  the  rococo  style,  by  Paul 
lerie,  1742  (6  oz.  4  dwt.),  215s.  ;  a  sweetmeat  dish, 
ular,  divided  into  twenty-one  escallop-shaped  lobes, 
Paul  Lamerie,    1738   (10  oz.    15  dwt.),    160s.  ;    a  plain 


octagonal  tea  kettle,  with  lamp  but  without  stand,  m.m. 
C.H.,  in  a  shield,  171 1  (62  oz.),  £320  (all  at)  ;  a  set  of  two 
tea  caddies  and  sugar  bowl  in  original  shark-skin  case,  by 
Samuel  Taylor,  1749,  £45  (all  at)  ;  a  silver-gilt  and  rock 
crystal  chasse  of  architectural  form,  oblong,  the  sides 
divided  into  eight  panels,  mounted  with  crystals  of  Saints 
and  emblems,  and  gilded,  Spanish,  probably  School  of 
Barcelona,  £620  (all  at)  ;  an  altar  cruet,  Newcastle,  1724 
(4  oz.  1 1  dwt.),  175s.  ;  a  bleeding  bowl  by  Richard  Bayley, 
'710/  (5  oz-  9  dwt.),  80s.  ;  a  bleeding  bowl,  m.m.  C.P., 
in  a  heart-shaped  shield,  1641  (3  oz.  15  dwt.),  400s.  ;  a  cream 
jug,  m.m.  L.C.,  1727  (2  oz.  13  dwt.),  90s.  ;  a  pair  of  sauce- 
boats  of  helmet  shape,  1 750  (25  oz.  2  dwt.),  14s.  ;  a  pair  of 
sauceboats,  helmet  shape,  1761  (32  oz.  3  dwt.),  15s.  6d.  ; 
a  pair  of  candlesticks,  with  baluster  columns,  on  sex-foil 
bases,  by  John  Cafe,  1749  (42  oz.  12  dwt.),  7s.  3d.  ;  a  pair 
of  candlesticks,  with  baluster  columns,  on  square-shaped 
bases   (37  oz.),    10s.  ;    a  set  of  three  tea  caddies,  chased, 

i767  (35  oz-)>  'os.; 
a  set  of  two  tea 
caddies  and  a  sugar 
bowl,  1740  (28  oz. 
13  dwt.),  31s.  ;  a 
two-handled  cup 
and  cover,  body  em- 
bossed, m.m.  R.H., 
circa  1670  (19  oz. 
4  dwt.),  22s. ;  a  por- 
ringer, embossed 
with  flowers,  1769 
(5°z-);  ii5s-;  a  pair 
of  circular  salvers, 
1786.  14  in.  in  di- 
ameter (88  oz.),  gs. 
3d.  ;  a  cup  and 
cover,  bell-shaped 
bowl,  chased,  by 
Richard  Gurney  and  Thomas  Cook,  1736  (60  oz.),  35s.  ; 
a  pair  of  candlesticks,  baluster  columns,  on  octagonal 
bases,  m.m.  F.S.,  crowned,  1693  (35  oz.  8  dwt.,)  33s.  ;  a 
set  of  four  salt  cellars,  1762  (6  oz.  10  dwt.),  19s.  ;  a 
set  of  four  salt  cellars,  Dublin,  1799  (10  oz.  19  dwt.), 
26s.  ;  an  oval  sweetmeat  basket,  1765  (6  oz.  13  dwt.), 
25s.  ;  a  pair  of  short  candlesticks,  hexagonal  baluster 
columns,  by  Robert  Cooper,  circa  1705  (15  oz.  17  dwt.),  42s.  ; 
a  circular  salver,  the  border  divided  into  six  foliated  panels, 
by  John  Carter,  1771  (36  oz.),  12s.  ;  a  large  circular  tray, 
by  Hannam  and  Crouch,  1765,  20  in.  in  diameter  (92  oz. 
15  dwt.),  13s.  ;  a  pair  of  small  salvers,  Elias  Cachart,  1755, 
7  in.  diameter  (16  oz.  5  dwt.),  19s.  ;  two  plain  mugs, 
1748  and  1763  (22  oz.  14  dwt.),  12s.  ;  a  tankard  of  plain 
cylindrical  form,  slightly  domed  cover,  by  Richard  Green, 
1 716  (16  oz.  1  dwt.),  25s.  ;  a  set  of  three  casters  by  Abraham 
Buteux,  1726  (24  oz.  16  dwt.),  78s.  ;  a  set  of  four  butter 
dishes,  formed  as  escallop  shells,  1800  (7  oz.  13  dwt.), 
56s.  ;  a  pair  of  candlesticks  of  baluster  form,  by  George 
Hindmarsh,  1737  (24  oz.  10  dwt.),  13s.  ;  a  pair  of  candle- 
sticks of  baluster  form,  by  David  Willaume,  17 14 — one  with 
maker's  mark  only — (36  oz.  10  dwt.),  19s.  ;  a  pair  of 
candlesticks,  probably  by  Thomas  Ash,  1699  (17  oz.  9  dwt.), 
74s.  ;  another  pair  of  similar  type,  1697  (15  oz.  18  dwt.), 
74s.  ;    a  wine  taster,   1651    (1   oz.  5  dwt.),  450s.  ;    a  wine 
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The  Connoisseur,  with  which  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


cup,  plain  bowl,  tapering  slightly  upwards,  1636,  7'  in. 
high  (9  oz.  8  dwt.),  70s.  :  a  wine  cup  of  plain  form, 
bucket-shaped  bowl,  (J.1,   in.  high   (9  oz.    ig  dwt.),  570s. 

\i  Christie's,  during  the  past  month,  there  has  been 
similar  keenness  on  the  part  of  silver  buyers,  and  it  is  apparent 
that  the  later  Georgian  pieces  are  meeting  with  a  wider 

demand.      On  June    1  ;th  a   pair  of  oval   entree  dishes   and 

covers,  1793  (75  o/..  -,  dwt.)  sold  for  1  is.  6d.  ;  an  oval  tea- 
pot, engraved,  by  James  Welsh,  Edinburgh,  17(17  '''  " 
Jos.  :  a  helmet-shaped  cream-jug,  on  three  lion's  mask  and 
claw  feet,  by  William  Townsend,  Dublin,  circa  171)0  (5  <>/. 
17  dwt.',  7<is.  ;  four  candlesticks  on  square  bases,  by 
Ebeneyi  Coker,  17110  and  17b!  (91  oz.  17  dwt.),  [5s.  :  an 
epergne,  15  in.  high,  1756  (157  oz.  4  dwt.).  gs.  gd.  ;  a 
plain  pear-shaped  beer-jug,  by  Richard  Gurney  and  Tin/mm 
Cook,  1747  (20  oz.  12  dwt),  72s.  ;  an  octagonal  tea-caddy, 
1728  (7  oz.  4  dwt).  20s.  ;  a  circular  dish,  by  David  Tan- 
queray,  1721  (78  oz.  10  dwt.),  1  7s.  ;  a  plain  tazza  on  trum- 
pet-shaped foot,  Dublin,  1 714  (11  oz.  13  dwt.),  50s.  ;  a 
similar  tazza,  by  John  Edwards,  1714  (13  oz.  18  dwt.).  |  |s.  ; 
a  pair  of  plain  tazze,  by  Nathaniel  Lock,  171 3  (17  oz.  17 
dwt.),  82s.  ;  a  plain  pear-shaped  caster,  on  circular  foot, 
by  Isaat  Liger,  1709  (22  oz.  5  dwt.),  40s.  ;  a  pair  of  plain 
tazze,  each  on  trumpet-shaped  foot,  by  Edward  Barrett, 
Dub/in,  1708  (14  oz.  12  dwt.),  40s.  ;  a  plain,  circular  sugai 
basin,  1752  (4  oz.  3  dwt.),  115s.  ;  .;  pair  of  small  square 
waiters,  172b  (9  oz.  [3  dwt.),  40s.  ;  a  plain  (ream  jug, 
on  three  scroll  and  hoof  feet,  1725  (4  oz.  14  dwt.),  165s.  ;  a 
pair  of  trencher  salt-cellars,  1 7 1 9  (4  oz.  1  dwt.),  95s.  ;  a 
pair  of  plain  octagonal  trencher  salt-cellars,  hy  James  Rood. 
1 7 1 7  (2  oz.  18  dwt.),  105s.  ;  a  plain,  circular  bowl  and 
cover,  by  William  Fleming,  17 18  (8  oz.  11  dwt.),  165s.; 
a  plain  pear-shaped  muffineer,  by  William  Spackman,  1  7 1 4 
(2  oz.  2  dwt.),  ioos.  ;  a  mug  of  bulbous  form.  [686, 
tn.m.  T.S..  in  monogram  crowned  (4  oz.  5  dwt.),  120s.  ; 
four  rat-tailed  spoons  wit  1  trilid  tops,  by  Lawrence  Coles, 
1669,  £25  (all  at)  ;  four  silver-gilt  saucer  dishes,  with 
scalloped  and  ribbed  sides,  by  Pierre  Platel,  17 16 — one  bears 
m.m.  only  (15  oz.  11  dwt.),  215s.  ;  a  mazer  bowl  of 
maple  with  a  broad  silver-gilt  mount,  scalloped,  circa  1500, 
£360  ;  a  cake  basket,  sides  pierced  with  vertical  slits,  by 
P.  Freeman.  1777  (23  oz.  11  dwt.),  1 2s.  ;  a  circular  sugar 
bowl  and  cover,  by  Samuel  Taylor,  1753  (7  oz.  7  dwt.), 
92s.  ;  an  oval  silver-gilt  toilet  box,  by  Paul  Crespin,  1  733 
(14  oz.  3  dwt.),  26s.  :  two  plain  oblong  tea  caddies,  en- 
graved, by  Paul  Lamerie,  1731  (28  oz.  11  dwt.).  130s.  : 
two  octagonal  tea-caddies,  with  sliding  lids,  171  7  and  17  18 
(14  oz.  1  1  dwts.),  23s.  ;  a  plain  circular  chamber  candle- 
stick, by  Benjamin  Pyne,  17  14  lb  oz.  i  dwt.).  bos.  ;  a  pair  of 
plain  tumbler  cups,  by  Anthony  .Xclnic.  17  10,  the  date  letter 
on  one  indistinct  (14  oz.  18  dwt.).  125s.  ;  four  small 
table  candlesticks,  by  John  Barnard,  1701)  (21  oz.  19  dwt.). 
[65s.  :  a  two-handled  porringer,  engraved  in  the  Chinese 
taste,  1(190,  ;/;.///.  T.C..  a  Jish  above  (j  oz.),  155s.  ;  a  small 
mug  of  bulbous  form,  1685,  m.m.  F.S.  (2  oz.  12  dwt.), 
160s.  ;  a  beaker  on  reeded  loot,  engraved  with  a  band  of 
running  foliage,  Lincoln,  circa  [650,  m.m.  T.S..  m  monogram, 
probably  for  Timothy  Skot/owe  (4  oz.).  225s.  ;  a  beaker  on 
circular  fool,  stamped  with  two  bands  of  ovolos,  1(120, 
m.m.  H.M..  conjoined  (7  oz.  4  dwt.).  310s.  ;  a  beaker, 
stamped  with  a  band  ol  egg  and  tongue  ornament,  1602 
(!'>    oz.    11    dwt.),    (340s.  ;     a    circular    fruit    basket,    1790 


(18  oz.  15  dwt.  .  t8s.  :  an  oval  strainer,  by  Pent  Symm 
Exeter,    1748   (2  oz.    12  dwt.),   22s.  :    a  pair  of  octagon 

trencher  salt  cellars,  by  Edward  Wood.  1728  (3  oz.  !i  dwt 
ioos.  ;  a  two-handled  porringer,  by  J"lin  Elston,  k'.xci 
[708  2  oz.  ijdwi.i,  125s.  ;  a  small  two-handled  porringi 
the  lower  pari  repousse1  and  chased,  1696,  ///.///.  .1/./..  _>  , 
2  dwt.),  120s.  ;  a  set  o!  three  casters,  pear-shaped,  with 
rib  round  the  body,  by  David  King,  Dublin.  1703  1 7  c, 
12  dwt.),  -,7s.  ;  a  beaker,  loot  stamped  with  a  band  1 
ovolos,  iboi,  m.m.  M..  with  a  line  across  (16  oz.  18  dwti 
630s.  ;    a  plain  oval  tobacco  box,  by  Nathaniel  Loth,  171 

/    ,,     all.,,). 

At  the  same  rooms  on  June  27th  a  helmet-shaped  cre^ 
jug  on  square  plinth     |  oz.  2  dwt.),  bought  20s.  ;  a  pi; 
pear-shaped    hot-water   jug,    by    Thomas     Whipham    a| 
Charles    Wright,    17(1(1   (20  oz.    10  dwt.'.    1  ;,s.   (id.  ;     a  si 
circular  waiter,  by  John  Sanders,  1746  (6  oz.  ib  dwt.),  25! 
a    plain    circular    bowl,    by    Philip    Bruguier,     1739    (4 

5  dwt.'.  85s.  ;  a  plain  mug.  by  Eliza  Godfrey,  1729  (4 
1  1  dwt.),  22s.  ;  a  plain  helmet-shaped  cream  jug, 
Chiule\  Alridge,  1 7c)  1  (b  oz.  f,  dwt.),  16s.  ;  an  old  Kng 
pattern  gravy  spoon,  by  William  Soame,  1745  (6  oz.  13  dwt 
gs.  (id.  ;  a  plain  octagonal  bowl,  by  Simon  Pantin,  17 
(b  oz.),  215s.,  a  beehive  honey-pot  and  stand,  by  Pi 
Storr,  1798  and  1803  (12  oz.  13  dwt.),  25s.  ;  a  large  pi; 
pear-shaped  ewer,  by  Thomas  Willmore,  1789  (43  • 
10  dwt.),  2 is.  ;    a  boat-shaped  sugar  basin,    1787   (8  If 

6  dwt.),  20s.  ;  a  plain  hexagonal  hot-water  jug  and  covi 
by  Daniel  Smith  and  Robert  Sharp,  I  785  (27  oz.  10  dwt.),  2ol| 
a  pair  of  oval  snuffer  trass,  each  with  pierced  gallery  (8 

4  dwt.),  14s.  (id.  ;  four  oval  salt-cellars,  each  on  ft 
claw-and-ball  feet,  by  Robert  Hennell,  1773  (6  oz.  17  dw| 
28s.  ;  a  circular  strainer,  with  Hat  scroll  handles, 
Edward  Aldridge  and  John  Stamper,  1754  (7  oz.  9  dwi 
28s.  ;  a  plain  pear-shaped  cream-ewer,  by  Richard  Riefn. 
mi//,  (.luster,  1741  (2  oz.  18  dwt.),  1  10s.  ;  a  George  II.  pi 
gravy  spoon,  1732  (5  oz.  3  dwt.),  8s.  ;  a  small  waiter, 
William  Darker,  1 73 1  (4  oz.  15  dwt.),  25s.  ;  a  pair  of  cane 
sin  ks.  on  octagonal  bases,  Britannia  standard,  probably 
Philip  Rolls,  1728  (23  oz.  2  dwt.),  2  is.  ;  a  pair  of  octago 
trencher  salt-cellars,  1723  (5  oz.  11  dwt.),  80s.  ;  a  pi 
c  ylindrical  dredger,  by  William  Fleming,  17 14  (2  oz.  1  dw 
115s.  ;  a  helmet-shaped  cream  jug,  on  square  plin 
1792  ■>  oz.  14  dwt.),  18s.  ;  a  plain  boat-shaped  must; 
pot,  by  Robert  Hennell  (4  oz.  14  dwt.),  30s.  ;  six  two-handi 
boat-shaped  salt-cellars,  with  six  salt-shovels,  1784  (23  I 
8  dwt.),  20s.  ;  an  oval  sugar  bowl  and  cover,  by  Jai, 
Hewitt,  Edinburgh,  1777  (9  oz.  18  dwt.),  19s.  ;  a  paiil 
plain  sauce-boats,  1758  (9  oz.  13  dwt.),  23s.  ;  a  circij 
salver,  1755  (16  oz.  b  dwt.),  12s.  6d.  ;  a  plain  brail 
saucepan,  by  Thomas  Williamson,  Dublin,  circa  1735  (9  c& 
1  -,s.  6d.  ;  a  square  salver,  11  in.  square,  by  John  It 
(29  oz.  10  dwt.).  1 -,s.  lid.  ;  a  plain  two-handled  porrim 
Lincoln,  circa  1660,  m.m.  R.C.  (b  oz.  10  dwt.),  155s. 
silver-gilt  sweetmeat  dish  of  shallow  circular  form, 


for  Nicholas  Wollaston  (5  oz.  3  dwt.),  140s.  ;  a  parcel- 
two-handled  sweetmeat  dish,  of  shallow  circular  form, 
scalloped  rim,  by  II'.  Maunday,  ib30  (4  oz.  4  dwt.),  261 
a  cylindrical  mustard  pot,  the  sides  pierced,  1 781  (3 
9  dwt.),  31s.  :  a  plain  table  bell,  by  William  Cafe, 
17(30  (5  oz.  13  dwt.),  80s.  ;  a  small  plain  two-handled  (J 
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mVohn  Moore,  Dublin,  circa  1740  (6  oz.  i8dwt.),  18s.  ;    a 
1  mug,  Dublin,  1726  (7  oz.  6  dwt.),  15s.  ; 


9  INITURE,  PORCELAIN  AND  ART  OBJECTS 


ti> 


NJune  2 1st  Christie's  held  a  sale  of  English  furniture 
which  included  several  pieces  of  seventeenth-century 
mt  :  a  pair  of  Charles  II.  walnut  armchairs,  £75  12s.  ; 
harles  II.  walnut  armchair,  £69  6s.  ;  a  set  of  four 
iam  and  Mary  walnut  chairs,  £73  10s.  ;  a  pair  of 
es  II.  walnut  armchairs,  £152  5s.  ;  a  Jacobean  oak 
e,  panelled  back  carved,  £32  1  is.  ;  a  pair  of  Sheraton 
iwood  side  tables,  £60  18s.  ;  a  pair  of  Sheraton  satin- 
i  semi-circular  card  tables,  £58  16s.  ;  an  Adam  side 
e  with  D-shaped  top,  £52  10s.  ;  a  Sheraton  mahogany 
table,  £26  5s.  ;  a  George  II.  mahogany  card  table, 
8s.  ;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau,  with  sloping 
t.  £30  9s.  ;  a  Jacobean  oak  dresser,  fitted  three  drawers, 
17s.  ;  a  James  I.  oak  buffet,  carved  and  inlaid,  £126  ; 
mes  I.  oak  cupboard,  upper  part  inlaid,  £63  ;  a  Queen 
e  walnut  bureau  cabinet,  with  glazed  doors,  £48  6s.  ; 
rueen  Anne  walnut  tallboy,  £32  1  is.  ;  a  William  and 
y  long  case  clock,  the  movement  by  James  Gavell, 
'm>  £52  1  OS.  j  a  James  I.  oak  four-poster  bedstead, 
ed  and  inlaid,  £75  12s.  ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
-poster  bedstead,  £27  6s.  ;  a  pair  of  Hepplewhite 
ogany  pole  firescreens,  £48  6s.  ;  a  set  of  four  Hepple- 
e  mahogany  armchairs,  with  shield-shaped  backs, 
1  os.  ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  commode,  with 
entine-shaped  front,  £199  10s. 

he  more  important  lots  of  English  porcelain  sold  at  this 
were  :  A  pair  of  Chelsea  candelabra,  formed  as  figures 
lady  and  gentleman,  gold  anchor  mark,  £27  6s.  ;  a  pair 
helsea  figures  of  a  girl  and  youth,  gold  anchor  mark,  £2 1  ; 
lir  of  Bow  candlesticks,  formed  as  figures  of  Cupids, 
mchor  and  dagger  mark,  £15  15s.  ;  a  pair  of  Bow  candle- 
:s,  formed  as  figures  of  Putti,  red  anchor  and  dagger  marks, 
12s.  ;  a  pair  of  Bow  candlesticks,  formed  as  figure  of 
rl  and  boy,  £16  16s.  ;  a  pair  of  Bow  figures  of  a  youth 
girl,  red  anchor  and  dagger  mark,  £23  2s.  ;  a  pair  of  Bow 
res  of  a  boy  and  girl,  red  anchor  and  dagger  mark,  £\o 
;  a  pair  of  Bow  figures  of  a  girl  and  youth,  £24  3s.  ;  a 
of  Bow  figures  of  a  boy  and  girl  in  dancing  attitudes, 
4s.  6d.  ;  a  Chelsea  group  of  a  musical  party,  £31  10s.  ; 
)W  group  of  a  boy  and  girl,  £19  19s.  ;  a  set  of  four  Bow 
s,  emblematical  of  the  Four  Seasons,  £34  13s. 
t  Sotheby's  a  pair  of  large  famille  rose  vases  and  covers, 
jrated  with  reserve  panels  of  utensils  on  a  rose  diaper 
and,  Tung  Cheng,  brought  £200  ;  a  pair  of  apple-green 
n-Yin  vases,  decorated  with  scrolling  peonies  in  white 
.ined  in  black,  n|  in.,  £1,180  ;  an  eighteenth-century 
o  mirror,  in  gilt  wood  frame,  £42  ;    a  pair  of  George  I. 

0  mirrors,  £§0  ;    a  pair  of  Chippendale  oval  mirrors, 

1  ;  a  William  and  Mary  mirror,  oblong,  in  moulded 
nut  frame,  £26  ;  a  Hepplewhite  marquetry  writing 
lnet5  £46  ;  a  Sheraton  rosewood  dwarf  bookcase,  £50  ; 
■  illiam  and  Mary  walnut  cabinet,  £54  ;  a  set  of  nine 
nish  late  seventeenth-century  walnut  chairs,  £56  ; 
t  of  six  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs,  with  rectangular 
ks  filled  with  diagonal  railing,  in  the  Chinese  taste, 
ported  on  cabriole  legs,  £110  ;    a  set  of  18   Chinese 


wallpaper  panels,  £45  ;  and  another  set  of  Chinese 
wallpaper  panels,  £85. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  Morrison  Chinese  eggshell  was 
sold,  Christie's  also  offered  other  porcelains,  a  Sevres 
porcelain  dessert  service,  painted  bouquets  of  flowers, 
bringing  £65  2s.  ;  a  Sevres  porcelain  cabaret,  painted  with 
musical  and  amatory  trophies,  £21  ;  a  Russian  porcelain 
dinner  service,  £26  5s.  ;  a  pair  of  Chelsea  candelabra, 
formed  as  figures  of  Cupids,  £50  8s.  ;  a  pair  of  Bow  figures 
of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  £32  11s.  ;  a  pair  of 
Worcester  vases  and  covers  of  hexagonal  baluster  form, 
£199  10s.  ;  a  set  of  three  Worcester  plates,  painted  exotic 
birds  and  insects,  £32  lis.  ;  a  pair  of  Worcester  leaf-shaped 
sweetmeat-dishes,  £25  4s.  ;  a  pair  of  Worcester  tea  canisters 
and  covers,  with  oviform  bodies,  £23  2s.  ;  a  Worcester 
vase  and  a  pair  of  beakers,  painted  exotic  birds  in  fan- 
shaped  panels,  £22  is.  ;  a  pair  of  Chelsea  jardinieres, 
painted  Cupids  emblematical  of  the  Four  Seasons,  £39  18s.  ; 
a  Limoges  enamel  plaque  painted  in  translucent  colours 
with  the  Crucifixion  by  Leonard  Limousin,  signed  "  Leonardus 
Lemovicus,"  and  dated  1536,  £357  ;  a  Limoges  enamel 
plate,  painted  in  grisaille,  £50  8s.  ;  a  pair  of  Chinese  vases 
of  hexagonal  baluster  form,  enamelled  with  birds,  £588. 

Christie's,  on  July  4th,  sold  a  collection  of  Battersea 
enamels,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  art  objects,  and  the  bid- 
ding for  the  more  important  items  indicated  that  these 
smaller  works  are  in  demand  :  A  Louis  XVI.  gold,  oval 
snuff-box,  decorated  with  rectangular  and  oval  panels  of 
salmon-pink,  translucent  enamel,  by  Julian  Alaterre 
realized  £120  15s.  ;  a  Dresden  porcelain  snuff-box,  set  with 
marquisites,  interior  of  the  cover  painted,  £i£>  16s.  ;  a 
Louis  XV.  snuff-box,  formed  from  an  early  Louis  XIV. 
enamel  decorated  watch-case,  £4.2  ;  Louis  XVI.  gold 
snuff-box,  decorated  with  blue  translucent  enamel,  £52 
1  os.  ;  a  Louis  XVI.  gold  rectangular  box,  mounted  with 
six  rectangular  plaques,  £99  15s.  ;  a  Louis  XV.  gold,  oval 
snuff-box,  the  panels  of  blue-grey  enamel,  £54. 


THE  HANS  LEIDER  SALE  AT  COLOGNE 

THE  important  sale  of  armour  and  weapons  formed  by 
Ex-Consul  Hans  Leider,  which  was  announced  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  May,  took  place  at  Cologne  from  June 
19th  to  21st.  Representatives  of  many  German  and 
foreign  museums  were  present.  Amongst  the  prices 
realized  were  11,000  Reichmarks  for  the  Cologne  half 
harness  (illustrated  in  our  May  issue).  A  chain  mail 
tippet,  3,000  RM.  ;  an  Italian  bayonet,  2,600  RM.  ;  an 
Italian  morion,  5,100  RM.  ;  a  Maximilian  helmet  with 
bellows  vizor,  1,550  RM.  ;  a  chamfron,  Italian,  with  gold 
and  silver  inlay,  sixteenth  century,  1,350  RM.  ;  a  Ger- 
man sallct,  1 ,750  RM. ;  a  German  half  harness,  1 ,200  RM. ; 
German  fluted  Maximilian  half  harness,  1,550  RM. ;  and 
two  Pisan  half  suits,  late  sixteenth  century,  2,850  RM.  A 
French  hunting  sword  fetched  1,900  RM.  ;  a  sword  with 
basket  hilt,  1,000  RM.  ;  a  South  German  dagger  with 
basket  hilt,  1,450  RM.  ;  a  sword  with  silver  and  enamel 
hilt,  late  fifteenth  century,  made  5,000  RM.  A  matchlock 
carbine  of  Duke  William  of  Cleves,  2,200  RM.  ;  a  pair  of 
wheel-lock  pistols,  1,900  RM.  ;  an  embroidered  Saxon 
saddle-cloth,  for  the  tourney,   1,900  RM. 
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ARMS  ON  SILVER  DISH— LONDON,  W.i 

OF  the  four  coats   of  arms  engraved  on  the  gilt  edge 
of  your  dish  two  are  personal,  and  two  appear  to  be 
those  of  religious  foundations. 

Of  the  former  one  coat  is  that  of  Fernandez  de  la  Cueva. 
Duke  of  Albuquerque,  impaling   Fernandez  de  Cordova, 
Marquis  of  Comares. — I  :    per  chevron  or.  two  pallets   s 
and  vert,  a  wyvern  or.  all  within  a  bordure  gules  charged  witt 
salt  ires  or   engraved  asfretty  or)  'for  de  la  Cuevc  .     The  later 
versions  of  the  coat   charge  the  bordure  with  saltires  and 
escutcheons  of  Mendo-a  alternately.     II  :    per  jess,  barry  of  or 
and  gules,  and  argent,  a  King  of  Granada  chained  by  the  neck 
proper,  all  within  a  bordure  charged  with  Moorish  bannei 
Cordova,  Marquis  of  Comares,.     The  King  of  Granada  and  the 
surrounding    banners    were    granted    by    Ferdinand    the 
Catholic    to    Don    Diego    Fernandez    de    Cordova,    first 
Marquis  of  Comares.  in  memory  of  his  victory  over  the 
forces  of  Boabdil  King  of  Granada  in  1483  4. 

The  second  shield  bears  the  impaled  coat  of  Cabrera 
y  Bobadilla.  Marquis  of  Moya. — T  :  per  saltire.  1st.  azure  a 
royal  crown  or  lined  gules.  2nd.  gules,  a  tower  with  three  turrets 
or  :  3rd.  argent,  a  lion  gules  ;  4th.  or.  a  goat  passant  sable 
within  a  bordure  crenellated  also  or  1  Burgos  says  sable 
Cabrera  :  II  :  quarterly,  1st  and  4th.  gules,  an  eagle  argent  ; 
2nd  and  3rd.  argent,  a  tower  sable  with  flames  issuing  from  the 
door,  windows  and  roof,  all  within  a  bordure  gobony  gules  and 
argent  charged  with  towers  or  and  lions  gules  crowned  or  for 
Bobadilla  •.  Over  all  is  an  escutcheon  argent,  two  chauldrons 
"  fascc'es-aencfu'es  "  or  and  gules  with  three  serpents  vert  issuant 
from  either  side  of  each  cauldron  'for  Pacheco,  Duke  of  Escalona  . 
The  bordure  given  by  the  engraver  to  Cabrera  is  without 
authority. 

Since  your  dish  appears  to  be  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century,  the  alliance  represented  by  the  first  coat  must  be 
that  between  Don  Francisco  Fernandez  de  la  Cueva  y 
Giron,  fourth  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  first  Marquis  of 
Cuellar  and  fourth  Count  of  Ledesma,  and  his  second  wife 
Dna.  Maria  daughter  of  Don  Luis  Fernandez  de  Cordova, 
Marquis  of  Comares.  whom  he  married  in  1549.  Their 
daughter  and  the  Duke's  heir,  Dna.  Isabel,  married  her 
distant  cousin  Don  Beltran.  who  after  the  death  of  his 
wife's  uncle  Gabriel  in  1571,  became  the  sixth  Duke  of 
Albuquerque.  Don  Beltran,  a  distinguished  soldier  who 
held  the  office  of  Captain  of  Aragon.  died  on  March  13th, 
161 2.  The  sixth  child  of  Don  Beltran  and  Dna.  Isabel  was 
Dna.  Maria,  who  after  the  death  of  Don  Pedro  de  Zuniga 
y  Avellanida.  elder  son  of  the  Count  of  Miranda,  to  whom 
she  had  been  betrothed,  married  as  his  second  wife  Don 
Francisco  Perez  de  Cabrera  y  Bobadilla,  fifth  Marquis  of 
Moya.  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Alcantara,  and  second  son 
of  Francisco  Pacheco  y  Cabrera  y  Bobadilla,  Duke  of 
Escalona  d.  1574  .  Don  Francisco's  first  wife  was  Dna. 
Mencia.  daughter  of  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cabrera  y 
Bobadilla.  Count  of  Chinchon,  and  Dna.  Inez  Pacheco, 
daughter  of  Don  Diego  Lopez  Pacheco.  third  Duke  of 
Escalona  and  Marquis  of  Yillena.     It   was    through  this 
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marriage  that  the  Count  of  Moya  obtained  the  inescutch 
of  Pacheco.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  daughter  E 
Luisa  Bernarda  Cabrera  y  Bobadilla,  in  her  own  ri 
Marquesa  of  Moya.  who  married  Don  Diego  Lo 
Pacheco.  seventh  Duke  of  Escalona. 


ARMS,  CREST  ANT)    MONOGRAM 
ON    ESCRITOIRE— LONDON,   W.i 

THIS  desk  cannot  possibly  be  of  the  eighteenth  centi 
as  its  style  would  seem  to  suggest.  The  arms 
quarterly,  1st  and  4th.  vert,  three  primroses  within  a  do 
tressure  flory-counter-flory  or  for  Primrose)  ;  2nd  and 
argent,  a  lion  double-tailed  sable  (for  Cressy).  C.  a  demi- 
gules  holding  in  his  dexter  paw  a  primrose  or.  S.  two  lions 
M.  Fide  etflducia. 

These  are  the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  Rosebery.  " 
possible  owners  are  James,  the  second  Earl  d.  1 755,  \ 
the  third  Earl.  1 728-1814,  created  K.T.  1771.  and  Ar< 
bald  John,  the  fourth  Earl.  1  783-1868,  created  K.T.  18 
The  monogram  is  neither  a  double  J  nor  a  double  X. 
is  not  well  executed,  but  is  quite  clearly  two  J's  and  an 
the  cross  of  the  latter  being  formed  by  the  coronet  sup 
imposed.  Absence  of  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of 
Thistle  suggests  that  this  piece  of  furniture  was  m; 
between  181 4  and  1840. 


"JOHN  DONE,  TARPORLEY  "— HUNT.  W. 

JUDGING  by  the  apparent  period  of  your  brass  d 
collar — third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  centurj 
"John  Done.  Tarporley  "  was  that  John  Done  who  \ 
born  at  Utkinton,  Cheshire,  on  March  31st.  1641.  ai 
according  to  the  monument  to  Jane  Done,  eldest  daugh 
of  Sir  John  Done  d.  1629;,  in  St.  Helen's  Church,  T 
porley  Ormerod  :  Cheshire,  vol.  II,  P-  231  .  married  Ma 
daughter  of  Thomas  Wagstaffe  of  Tachbrook,  co.  Warwifl 
She  died  in  1696.  It  is  unquestionably  too  late  in  style 
have  any  connection  with  John  Done  id.  1630),  son  of  I 
John  above,  with  whom  the  main  male  line  is  said  to  h^ 
come  to  an  end.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  have  belonged  to  Jc 
Done  <d.  aged  9  in  1667  ,  son  of  Edward  Done  of  Duddd 
who  unsuccessfully  claimed  the  Done  estates  at  Utkinton; 
elsewhere  in  1664.  I  suspect  John  Done  of  the  monumj 
to  have  been  the  son  of  John  Done  above  -d.  1630),  thou 
his  name  is  omitted  from  the  pedigree  in  Ormerod. 


HERALDS'  COMMEMORATIVE  EXHIBITK 

THE  Exhibition  arranged  by  the  Kings.  Heralds  all 
Pursuivants  of  Arms,  at  the  College  of  Arms.  Quaj 
Victoria  Street.  London,  which  was  opened  by  His  Gral 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  on  Jul 
27th,  will  probably  close  on  July  26th. 
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SHOULD  CHURCH  PLATE  BE  USED  FOR 

SECULAR  PURPOSES? 

By  COMMANDER    G.    E.    P.    HOW,    Royal    Navy 

(Messrs.   MOW    of  EDINBURGH  Ltd.,   15,  Berkeley  Square,  London,  W.t) 


THE  CARLAVEROCK  COMMUNION  CUPS.     EDINBURGH,   1701-2. 

MUCH  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  people  as  to 
whether  Church  Plate  should  be  used  for  secular 
purposes.  Some  even  question  whether  articles, 
gifted  for  the  use  of  a  particular  church,  should  be  sold  by 
that  church  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

When,  however,  ecclesiastical  plate  is  sold  on  behalf  of 
individual  poverty-stricken  parishes,  is  it  not  to  the  interest 
of  the  Church  to  obtain,  on  behalf  of  these  parishes,  the 
highest  possible  price  for  the  objects  they  are  forced  to 
dispose  of? 

The  present  value  of  Church  Plate  is  low  by 
reason  of  the  prejudice  against  its  use  for  secular 
purposes,  which  restricts  the  market  to  those  of 
other  religions  who  are  sufficiently  artistic  to 
appreciate  the  superb  objects  once  owned  by  the 
Church,  and  to  those  sufficiently  wealthy  and 
generous  persons  who  are  prepared  to  gift  it  back 
to  the  Church. 

An  eminent  Ecclcsiologist  recently  expressed  the 
opinion  that  :  "  Church  Plate,  having  been  for 
many  years  stored  by  the  squire  of  the  parish, 
never  used  in  church,  and  eventually  forgotten, 
has  eventually  been  mistakenly  reckoned  among 
his  personal  effects,  and  thus  come  into  the  open 
market.  Such  plate  by  desuetude  can  be  reckoned 
as  deconsecrate/' 

Further,  that  "  no  Church  Plate  can  be  disposed 
of  by  an  incumbent  either  by  sale  or  gift  without 
a  faculty  from  the  Diocesan  (  lhancellor.  ...  If 
such  a  faculty  be  granted,  and  the  buyer  be 
satisfied  by  a  personal  inspection  of  its  terms  that 
it  leaves  him  free  to  dispose  of  the  plate  in  any 


way  he  can.  he  can  do  so  with  a  clear  conscience, 
accepting  the  written  permission  of  the  Bishop's 
legal  officer  to  sell,  as  a  formal  .i<  1  of  de-secration 

cil   the  said  plate. 

"  Faculties,  however,  are  legal  documents,  and 
their  terms  and  implications  may  not  always  be 
fully  understood  by  those  (o  whom  they  are  issued. 
The  probability  is  enormously  that  a  priest, 
offering  Church  Plate  for  sale,  is  acting  beyond 
his  powers  and  is  technically  guilty  of  .1  felony. 
The  buyer  becomes  accessory  in  the  event  of  the 
matter  coming  to  light." 

Surely  the  purchase  and  me  foi  seculai  purposes  of 
ecclt  nastical  plate,  sold  for  and  on  behalf  oj  the  (  I  h. 
should  redound  to  the  credit  oj  collectors  oj  antique  plate, 
and  those  who  invest  their  money  in  works  oj  art. 
Surely  they  need  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  11  turn  it  to  the  Church  as  a  gift.  Nor.  surely, 
should  they  be  liable,  in  any  way.  by  using  this 
plate,  to  offend  the  religious  susceptibilities  of 
others. 

The  superb  pair  of  Communion  Cups  illustrated 
above  are  deconsecrate  by  desuetude.     They  are 
inscribed:  "THE  PARISH  OF  CARLAVEROCK 
1702,"   and   bear   the  maker's   mark  of  Thomas 
Ker,   the  Edinburgh  town  mark  and  date  letter 
for  1 701-2.     They  are  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
HOW    of    EDINBURGH     Ltd.,     13,    Berkeley 
Square,  who  are  also  offering  for  sale  the  magni- 
ficent   Communion    Cup    and    Paten    illustrated 
below.     They  bear  the  maker's  mark  of  Thomas  Havers, 
and  the  Norwich  town  mark  for  circa  1675,  and  the  following 
inscription  :  "  SACRUM  DEO  ET  ECCLESIAE  BERGH 
APTON    NORFF    1675."     These   were    recently   deconse- 
crate  by   faculty  from   the   Diocesan   Chancellor,  and  sold 
to  me  in  order  to  provide  the  neces 
sary    funds    for    the    repairs    to    the 
church  of  Bergh  Apton  itself. 


THE  BERGH  APTON  COMMUNION  CUP 
AND  PATEN.      NORWICH,  CIRCA  1675. 
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EARLY  COLONIAL  STAMPS 

By  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 
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i.— DIE  PROOF  OF  THE  "  BRITANNIA  "  TYPE,  BEFORE  IN- 
SCRIPTION. 2.— ISSUED  STAMP  WITHOUT  VALUE  INDICATED. 
3.  — RE-ENGRAVED    STAMP    COMPLETE,    WITH     VALUE    ADDED 


I  TOT  for  more  than  seven  years  after  the  introduction 
V  I  of  the  adhesive  postage  stamp  into  Great  Britain  was 
j^|  any  serious  attempt  made  to  extend  its  benefits  to  the 
of  the  Empire.  Early  in  the  year  1848,  however,  the 
nial  Secretary  of  Mauritius,  dissatisfied  presumably 
the  primitive  efforts  of  local  engravers  to  produce 
ige  stamps  for  that  colony,  as  exemplified  by  the 
nal  "  Post  Office  "  and  "  Post  Paid  "  series,  wrote 
ne  Colonial  Agent  in 
don  concerning  the 
ly  of  "a  stamp  for 
lial  use  (that)  should 
;o  different  from  that 
loyed  by  the  General 
Office  at  home,  that  it 
)  be  easily  distinguish- 
:,  but  otherwise  to 
l  as  much  resemblance 
iay  be  compatible  with 
object." 

:ting  on  this  letter,  the 
it-General  for  the  Crown 

nies  in  London  approached  Messrs.  Perkins,  Bacon  & 
h,  holders  of  the  British  Government  stamp  printing 
ract,  who  submitted  some  specimens  and  undertook 
•epare  something  more  definite  in  the  event  of  an  order 
g  received.  As  an  alternative  to  the  Queen's  head 
idy  appearing  on  the  British  stamps,  a  figure  of  Britannia 
"hosen  as  the  subject  of  the  design.  Among  some  relics 
enry  Corbould,  F.S.A.,  the  artist  of  the  Penny  Black, 
at  Hodgson's  in  19 19,  was  included  an  original  water- 
jr  sketch  of  the  Britannia  motif  on  a  card  which  bears 
ncilled  note  by  the  artist  reading,  "  The  engraver  with 
ignifying  glass  (such  as  I  have  not)  can  finish  the  toe- 
rather  more."  This  historic  item,  together  with  the 
aver's  proof,  is  now  in  the  Royal  Collection, 
le  suggestion  has  been  made  that  as  Henry  Corbould 
in  1844,  tn's  drawing  cannot  have  been  his  work,  but 
have  been  executed  by  his  son  and  successor,  Edward 
ry  Corbould.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the 
r  drawings  found  at  the  same  time  are  circa  1839  and 
■  prepared  for  purposes  other  than  postage  stamps,  such 
>ank-note  embellishments,  it  seems  conceivable  that 
3ritannia  sketch  may  have  been  intended  for  a  similar 
ct  and  was  merely  adapted  by  the  engravers  for  the 
ritius  stamps.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  hollowed- 
:orners  of  the  original  and  other  minor  differences. 
•  that  as  it  may,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  source  of  the 
familiar  Britannia  type  of  the  early  British  Colonial 
ps.  The  precise  identity  of  the  engraver  of  the  die  is 
obscure,  although  circumstances  point  to  Frederick 
lh  as  the  most  likely  collaborator.  In  the  first 
aving,  there  was  but  one  bale  of  merchandise  beside 


the  figure,  while  the  details  of  the  sailing  ship  on  the  right 
were  indistinct,  and  a  second  die  was  accordingly  cut 
before  the  printing  plates  were  actually  laid  down.  A 
first  supply  of  stamps  in  three  different  colours,  denoting 
as  many  denominations,  was  finally  despatched  from 
London  to  Mauritius  on  December  21st,  1848,  and  at  the 
same  time  two  varieties  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad  (B.W.I.), 
an  order  having    been  received  from  that   Island  in  the 

interim,  the  only  point  of 
distinction  being  the  name 
inscribed  in  the  tablet  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  at 
the  foot  of  the  design. 

Subsequently,  the  same 
design  was  made  use  of  for 
the  Barbados  stamps  of 
1852,  the  intention,  at  the 
time,  apparently  being  to 
print  all  Colonial  stamps 
in  a  general  type.  The 
practice  of  distinguishing 
the  different  denominations 
by  colour  alone  proving  unsatisfactory,  the  Colonial 
authorities  requested  that  future  supplies  might  have  the 
value  of  the  stamps  clearly  indicated,  in  addition  to  the 
name  of  the  issuing  colony,  with  the  result  that,  in  1858, 
a  new  type  was  prepared  for  Barbados  showing  the  name  in 
a  semicircle  above  the  central  figure,  and  later  for  Maur- 
itius and  Trinidad  also. 

In  laying  down  the  requisite  plates  for  this  modified 
series  it  is  understood  that  impressions  were  taken  from  the 
original  (flat)  die,  and  the  additional  inscriptions  added 
upon  the  steel  roller  used  for  "  rocking-in  "  the  design. 
Two  plates  may  be  recognized  of  the  first  Barbados  set,  i.e. 
that  without  value,  whilst  in  the  second,  or  modified,  type 
of  both  this  Colony  and  Trinidad  the  differentiation  of  the 
various  printings  made  by  Perkins,  Bacon  &  Co.  prior  to, 
and  by  De  La  Rue  &  Co.  subsequent  to,  1862,  presents  an 
interesting  compariscn  in  philatelic  values,  no  less  than  in 
the  actual  watermarks,  perforations,  shades  and  impressions. 
As  the  forerunners  of  all  British  Colonial  stamps,  the 
early  "  Britannia  "  series  make  a  most  fascinating  and 
profitable  subject  for  philatelic  collection  and  study,  extend- 
ing as  they  do  over  a  period  of  close  upon  thirty  years  and 
offering  even  to-day  a  fertile  field  for  individual  investigation. 
Containing  as  it  does  but  few  items  of  outstanding  rarity, 
the  group  is  a  comparatively  inexpensive  one  in  which  to 
specialize,  albeit  many  of  the  varieties  are  undervalued  to- 
day, in  view  of  their  fine  condition.  Barbados,  Mauritius 
and  Trinidad  have  each  specimens  catalogued  as  highly 
as  £60,  and  a  few  others  ranging  from  £15  to  £35  apiece. 
The  vast  majority,  however,  may  be  picked  up  for  a  few 
shillings  each,  but  attention  should  be  paid  to  condition. 
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A  DISTINGUISHED  HOME 

\\  orld  leaders  ;m<l  distinguished  \  isitors  . . .  for  over  forty  years 
.  .  .  have  stopped  at  The  Waldorf-  Astoria.  For  The  Waldorf  is 
more  than  an  internationally  famous  hotel ...  it  is  a  delightful 
home.  Located  at  the  heart  of  things,  mar  shops,  clubs,  theatres. 
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Intensive    Eight    Months'  Winter  Course 
Under     Direction     of     Ethel     Traphagen 
Classes    specializing     in     Costume     Design     and    Illustration, 
Textile  Design,    Interior  Decoration   and   Design  for  the  Th<  •. 
10    Textile    Scholarships    offered    to    advanced    Textile     stuc  . 
Free  Placement   Bureau.       Our  Sales   Dept.   disposes  of  stud,' 
work.     Credits  given.  Send   for  Catalot  L 

INVESTIGATE      BEFORE       REGISTERING       ELSEWH  [ 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Four    Months'    Practical    Course 

Period     and      Modern       Styles,      Furniture.      Color     Scheme!, 
Draperies.  Wall  Treatments.     Cultural  or  Professional  CourM 

Resident  Day  Classes  start  Oct.  3rd.    SendforCat.il, >g  i--R 
Home  Study  Course  starts  at  once     Send  tor  Catalog  is-G 

New  York  School  of  Interior  Decoration 

Madison  Square  -  New  York  City 


OTIS    •   ART    •    INSTITUT 

A    •    SCHOOL    •   OF    •     FINE    •   AND    ■    APPLIED    •    A 

MAINTAINED     •    BY    •    THZ     •    COUNTY  OF         LOS         ANC 

AS   •   A   •    DEPARTMENT    •    OF  •    THE    •    LOS    ■    ANGELES       MUS; 
2401       •      WILSHIRE      •      BOULEVARD      ••      LOS      •      ANGELES     ••      CALIFC 

Thirty-eight    classes    beginning    and     advanced,  work    outdoors    or 
indoors    12    Months  in    the  year.     Date   of   entrance   and   period  oj 
study    optional.        A    genuine    Art    Spirit    pervades   this   art    school! 
Illustrated  catalogue  sent  upon   request. 


Art    Books   &    Prints 


Illustrated   works  suitable  for  Artists,  Sculptors, 

Designers  and  Engravers,  etc.,  as  an  aid  to  correct 

figure  construction. 

Special     Offer    of     the 
Following    Publications 

ILLUSTRATED    ANATOMY.      A    valuable, 

illustrated  course  of  figure  drawing  suitable  for 

Commercial  Artists,  with  explanatory  diagrams. 

Price  7s.  6d.  post  free. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  Is. 

PAN'S  GARDEN.  A  collection  of  Child 
Subjects,  posed  singly  and  in  groups.  These  are 
exceptionally  charming  Child  Studies,  posed  so  as 
to  give  the  greatest  assistance  to  Commercial 
Artists  and  Designers.      Price  17s.  6d.  post  free. 

*    Now  Ready. — A  Catalogue-Collection 
ot  400  Studies  Price  5/-  post  free. 

L.   B.  JAMES   &  Co. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS,  R.A.  :  FROM  THE  PORTRAIT  IX  OILS  KV 
FRANCIS  COTES,  R.A.  RECENTLY  IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
AS  THE  ORIGINAL  OF   HOUSTON'S   ENGRAVING    l\    MEZZOTINT 


SIR  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS 
AND  FRANCIS  COTES 


By  R.  A.  RICHES 


- 


rHAT  distinguished  mezzotint  engraver, 
Richard  Houston,  who  engraved  so  many 
fine  plates  after  Rembrandt,  executed  one 
late  of  distinction  after  Francis  Cotes,  R.A.,  of  a 
ortrait  of  a  great  architect,  Sir  William  Cham- 
ers,  R.A.,  one  of  the  foundation  members  of  the 
.oyal  Academy.  Incidentally  he  was  its  first 
easurer,  and,  it  may  be  justly  said,  had  a  more 
;tive  part  in  originating  the  institution  than  any 
.her  of  its  foundation  members.  This  mezzotint 
as  published  in  1772,  a  good  many  years  before 
alentine  Green's  print  of  him  appeared,  en- 
-aved  from  the  picture  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  in 
le  possession  of  the  Royal  Academy.     Nowhere 


can  any  reference  be  found  to  Cotes'  painting 
of  Chambers,  which  was  known  to  have  existed 
by  reason  of  Houston's  mezzotint,  nor  with  one 
exception  to  the  pastels  referred  to  later. 

A  little  while  ago,  a  pastel  portrait  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
unsigned  and  undated,  was  identified  as  being  a 
portrait  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  it  was 
thought  possible,  at  the  time,  that  it  might  have 
been  the  original  of  Houston's  mezzotint.  Later 
on,  it  became  known  that  the  Scottish  National 
Portrait  Gallery  some  years  ago  acquired,  from 
the  late  General  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  a  very  fine 
signed  and  dated  pastel,  by  Cotes,  of  the  architect, 


IR   WILLIAM    CHAMBERS,    R.A.    :    FROM    THE    MEZZOTINT    BY 
iCHARD  HOUSTON,  AFTER  THE  PAINTING    BY  F.  COTES,  R.A. 


SIR    WILLIAM    CHAMBERS,    R.A.    :    FROM    THE    PASTEL    BY    F. 
COTES    IN    THE    SCOTTISH     NATIONAL     PORTRAIT     GALLERY 
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The  Connoisseur,   with   which   is  incorporated  International  Studio 


bearing  the  date 
i  764.  This  dated 
pastel  thus  shows 
usChambersat  the 

early  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  and  ii  seems 
probable  that  this 
is  the  earliest 
known  portrait  of 
the  creator  of  Som- 
erset 1  louse,  in  the 
Strand.  London, an 
edifice  which  did 
not  find  shape  un- 
til some  years  later. 
The  Scottish 
National  Portrait 
Gallery  pastel  and 
the  painting  are 
almost  identical  in 
colour,  pose,  and 
size,  but  a  close 
examination  of 
Houston's  engrav- 
ing and  of  the 
painting  show- 
many  touches  com- 
mon to  both,  which 
are  absent  in  the 
two  pastels,  nota- 
bly one  little  high 
light  in  the  hair 
above  the  right 
ear  ;  it  is  lightly 
touched  in  in  the 
painting,  but  it  is 
faithfully  interpre- 
ted in  the  mezzotint.  The  Scottish  pastel  shows 
slightly  more  of  the  body,  the  R.I.B.A.  pastel  shows 
considerably  less,  the  coat  is  also  different  in  colour 
and  the  face  has  not  the  same  strength  of  character 
common  to  the  Scottish  pastel  and  the  painting. 
The  Scottish  pastel  is  in  very  good  condition,  but 
not  quite  so  well  preserved  as  the  painting.  It 
seems  beyond  doubt  that  Houston's  mezzotint 
was  made  from  the  painting  and  not  the  pastel,  as 
the  painting  and  engraving  correspond  closely, 
even  to  the  most  minute  particulars.  As  por- 
traits they  are  of  great  interest  ;  though  other 
portraits  of  this  great  architect  and  eminent  figure 
in  1  he  history  of  British  art  exist,  this  one  without 
the  wig  and  with  the  great  air  of  literal  truthful- 
ness, which  Cotes'  portraits  always  possess,  is  of 
much  value.  In  order  that  this  identification 
may  be  made  plain  to  the  reader,  the  two  illustra- 
tions, from  the  mezzotint  and  from  the  pastel,  are 


YOUNG  LADY  IX  PINK  AND  GRAY  :  PASTEL  BY  FRANCIS  COTES,  R.A.,  RE- 
PRINTED  FROM  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  SEPTEMBER,  1931,  AND  NOW  IDENTI1  IED 
ASANNF.  LUTTRELL,  AFTERWARDS  WIFE  OF  E.  MORTON  PLEYDELL  OF  DORSET 


placed  side  by  s1 
and    opposite 
colour  plate   ii  \ 
the  original  pa  t 
ing  (see  pai;e  i. 

In     Mr.    CI 
Winter's  article  i 
Cotes,  inTi  11  ■:(.'.; 
noisseur  for  Ol 
ber,  1 93 1,  he  J 
(page   246)  : 
very  great  dem 
extremely  difli<l 
work  will  havda 
be  done  beforel 
extent  of  Col 
autre  can  be  s;l 
factorily    know 
on  the   one    h;  J| 
a  host  of  vilely! 
ferior  pictures  rl 
been  unjust  if  uii 
labelled    with  J 
name,  and  on  id 
other  hand  CcJ 
genuine  wor  il 
partly  hidden 
country  housesB 
partly    swalloJ 
up  in  auction  fl 
tories  of  Reynf 
and  Gainsborouil 
On  page  1 7  ( 
the  same  art' 
(September,  igg 
there  is  illustna 
an  early  Cotes  j 
tel  of  a  lady  described  as  "Young  Lady  in  1 
and  Gray."    This  pastel  is  signed  and  dated  i 
Cotes,  pxt.  1 75 1,"  and  is  now  in  the  HuntimH 
Collection  at  San  Marino,  California  ;    it  ha 
length,  become  possible  to  identify  the  sitter, 
it  is  here  reproduced  once  again,  together  wi 
painting  of  Mrs.  Pleydell,  the  identity  of  \v. 
has  never  been  lost  or  in  the  slightest  doubt, 
is  suggested  here  definitely  that  both  sitters 
one  and  the  same  person,  namely,  Anne  Lutt 
only  daughter  of  Francis  Luttrell  of  Ven,  Sor 
set,    afterwards    Mrs.    E.    Morton   Pleydell. 
was  born  in  1  73 1 .     The  pastel  portrait  signed' 
dated  1751  will,  on  comparison,  be  found  tfl 
so  closely  related  as  to  prompt  the  belief  that  I 
are  from  the  same  studio  and  the  same  hand, 
hair  and  eyes  are  the  same  colour,  the  feature; 
much  the  same,  the  strongly  arched  eyebrows 
the  deep  eyelids  will  be  observed.     The  slo 
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Sir  William  Chambers  and  Francis  Cotes 


j  oulders  are  the 

me,  the  dress 
j  id  jewel  on  the 
light  shoulder 
:e  identical,  and 

very  strongly 
j  arked    shadow 

ider  the  flow- 
ig scarf over  the 
bht  arm  is  also 
distinguishing 
lature  in  both 
prtraits.    The 

story  of  the 
iistel   has   been 

st,  but  it  is  a 
hautiful  and 

:nuine  early 
prk  of  Cotes, 
jhie  pastel  was 
(.hibitedin  1908 
j  the  "  Cent, 
jistels  Exposi- 
|)n,"  and  in  the 
latalogue  de 
juxe,  page  6, 
las  called  Lady 
Irances  Bridges, 
|ut  as  Lady 
jj'idges  was  not 
brn  until  1746, 
lis  is  incorrect. 
(Mrs.  Pleydell 
i'ving been  born 
1731,  it  is  a 
lite  which  is  in 
j  mplete  harmony  with  that  of  the  pastel  if  Mrs. 
jeydell  be  the  subject.  The  Mrs.  Pleydell  of  the 
I  tinting  was  the  great-grandmother  of  the  fifteenth, 
jvteenth  and  seventeenth  Earls  of  Moray.     In  the 

'st  instance,  the  picture  passed  from  her  to  her 
jmngest  daughter,  Cornelia,  who  married  a  twin 
(•other  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Moray,  and  it  has  been, 
|  turn,  in  the  possession  of  all  the  Earls  of  Moray 
lice  the  fifteenth  Earl.  At  a  later  date  both  Mrs. 
jeydell  and  her  husband  were  painted  by  Gains- 
brough,  each  in  full-length  portraits,  and  these 
j  e  now  in  the  United  States.     The  Gainsborough 

cture  of  Mrs.  Pleydell  is  reproduced  in  Graves's 
hinsborough  Portraits.  Thanks  are  due  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery 
jr  kindly  allowing  their  pastel  portrait  of  Cham- 
ps to  be  reproduced. 

j  It  is  interesting  to  turn  to  the  July  number  of 
I  he  Connoisseur,  which  illustrated,  on  page  29, 
Bis  Majesty  the  King's  State  Coach.     This  won- 


ANNE  LUTTRELL,  ONLY  DAUGHTER  OF  FRANCIS  LUTTRELL  OF  VEN,  SOMER- 
SET, AFTERWARDS  WIFE  OF  E.  MORTON  PLEYDELL,  ESQ.,  OF  MILBORNE  ST. 
ANDREW,  DORSET  :   FROM  THE   PAINTING    BY    FRANCIS   COTES,  R.A.,   CIRCA   1751 


derful  vehicle 
seen  by  countless 
thousands  in  Lon- 
don without  any 
knowledge  of  who 
the  designer  might 
be,  is  another  ex- 
ample of  Cham- 
bers' activities. 
Many  readers 
will  find  pleasure 
in  seeing  the  like- 
ness of  its  creator. 
M.  H.  Spielmann, 
in  his  British  Por- 
trait Painting,  vol. 
l,  P-  75>  says: 
:'  The  admirable 
head  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers  at 
the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  of 
Scotland  invites 
comparison  with 
Quentin  de  la 
Tour  rather  than 
with  Rosalba.  It 
is  more  than  com- 
petent, it  is  truly 
a  masterly  piece 
of  work,  firm 
in  modelling,  and 
yet  soft  and  subtle 
in  the  fusion  of 
tones,  unaffected 
and  thoroughly 
convincing  as  a  likeness."  This  eulogy  will  apply 
equally  to  the  oil  painting,  if  not  with  greater  force, 
both  portraits  being  superb  in  all  painter-like 
qualities,  quality  of  medium,  quality  of  colour  and 
facile  execution.  It  seems  at  present  a  matter 
incapable  of  definite  conclusion  whether  Cotes 
executed  the  oil  painting  or  the  pastel  first,  but  it 
can  be  said  that  both  are  throughout  from  Cotes' 
hand  and  Peter  Toms,  his  assistant,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  draperies.  Mrs.  Pleydell,  one 
imagines,  must  have  been  a  lady  of  great  attrac- 
tions and  quite  well  known  in  West  Country  Soci- 
ety of  the  time.  She  lived  to  a  great  age  and 
died  at  Blandford,  Dorset,  about  1819.  In  addi- 
tion to  sitting  to  Gainsborough  and  Cotes,  Thomas 
Hudson  has  recorded  her  features,  in  a  picture 
which  is  now  in  Somerset.  It  is  sad  to  reflect 
that  Cotes  died  in  the  prime  of  his  powers  at  the 
age  of  forty-four  and  that  Toms  was  so  deeply 
affected  that  he  took  his  own  life  a  few  years  later. 
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SILVER   IN   CHURCHES 
PRESENTED  BY  WOMEN 

By  E.  ALFRED  JONES,  M.A. 


IT  is  not  generally  known  that  women  were 
generous  donors  of  old  English  silver  of  con- 
siderable historic  and  intrinsic  value  to  the 
old  parish  churches  of  England  and  to  colleges  at 
Cambridge.  Unfortunately,  the  sacred  vessels 
presented  to  Clare  College  by  its  foundress,  Lady 
Elizabeth  de  Clare,  more  than  six  hundred  years 
ago  have  long  since  perished,  but,  happily, 
Christ's  College  has  preserved  some  of  the 
treasures  given  by  its  foundress,  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet Beaufort,  mother  of  Henry  VII.  Of  these 
two  noble  benefactors  it  may  well  be  said,  in  the 
words  of  Matthew  Prior,  himself  a  Cambridge 
man  and  a  collector  of  old  silver  : 

And  rais'd  Two  fabricks  which  shall  ever  be 
Great  Monuments  of  Piety  and  Thee. 

In  many  instances,  the  silver  was  part  of  the 
domestic  plate  of  the  donors'  households  ;  a  fact 
of  greater  interest 
than  if  it  were 
merely  the  stereo- 
typed sacramental 
vessels  of  the  seven- 
teenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  to 
be  seen  in  churches 
thro  u g h  o  u t  the 
country.  In  this 
article  it  is  proposed 
to  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  a  number 
of  historic  pieces 
seen  by  the  writer 
during  many  years' 
study   of  old   plate. 

What  is  probably 
the  earliest  gift  ex- 
tant, and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  valu- 
able, is  the  plain 
rose-water  basin  of 
the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. ,  dated  15 18-19 
(No.  i.),  in  Hawks- 


No    I       ROSE-WATER    BASIN  IN  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  WOOLNOTH  ,  LOM 
BARD  STREET:  THE  GIFT  OF  ELIZABETH  PIGOT,  WIDOW  OF  THOMAS  PIGOT 


moor's  Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  in  Lor 
bard  Street.    This  basin,  which  is  only  twenty-fi 
years  later  than  the  earliest  known  specimen  ( 
Corpus  Christi  College,   Oxford),  was  evident 
intended  for  the  collection  of  alms,  by  the  done 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Iwardb 
and   widow    of   Thomas    Pigot,    serjeant-at-la  1 
The  vessel  would  seem  to  have  belonged  to  hi 
father,  for  it  is  adorned  with  the  Iwardby  ami 
originally  enamelled  :  Sable,  three  pick-axes  arge  . 
(for  Pigot)  impaling  argent,  a  saltire  engrailed  san 
on  a  chief  of  the  second,  two  mullets  of  the  first  (Ijl 
Iwardby). 

Another  rarity  is  one  of  the  font-shaped  cujl 
of  which  an  example,  of  the  year  1521-2,  inscrib. 

BENE    DICTVS    DEVS    IM    DONA    SVIS    AME,     Was    SC; 

at  Christie's  for  £3,800  in  July,  1924.     The  c 
in  question  was  made  in  155 1-2,  and  was  a  g 

in  1698,  proba 
from  the  family  plajj 
of  Dorothy  Withe 
All  Saints'  Chu 
at  Deane,  ner 
Basingstoke.  It  bes 
the  original  inser- 
tion:   give  g| 

THANKES    FOR   AM 

English  domestd 
cups  of  this  foJ 
would  seem  to  \uA 
first  appeared  abjj 
1500  and  to  hi 
passed  out  of  fash  ni 
within  about  sevei,'| 
five  years. 

The  reign  of  Qu  n 
Elizabeth,  herse  a 
lover  of  fine  plate  ;,fl 
jewels,  is  represenjl 
by  four  rare  all 
important  secuil 
drinking  cups.  r'£ 
first  is  dated  1584511 
and  was  the  gift  n 
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i  706,  of  Joanna 
Andrews  to  St. 
Budeaux's  Church 
at  Devonport  (No. 
ii.).    A  similar  cup 
is    in    the    British 
Museum.      The 
body  of  the  second 
domestic  cup  is  of 
glass,  which  prob- 
ably  replaces   the 
original  ostrich- 
egg    or    cocoanut. 
Although    dated 
1598-9,  it  was  not 
bequeathed    until 
1 723  to  the  Church 
of  St.   Kew   in 
Cornwall.      The 
"  steeple  "  cup,  of 
the  following  year, 
was  given,  in  1765, 
by    Mrs.    Ludwell 
to  Charing  Church 
in  Kent.     She  was 
also  the  donor  to 
the  same  church  of 
a  caudle  cup  and 
cover  of  the  year 
1 676-7,  which  was 
engraved  with  her 
arms  in  a  lozenge 
at  the  time  of  the 
gift  or  a  few  years 
earlier.   Mrs.  Lud- 
well's  first  gift  is  of 
particular  interest 
ill  he  history  of  this  variety  of  old  English  cup,  in 
tit  no  earlier  example  of  this  form  has  been  re- 
sided. It  is  called  a  "steeple  "cup,  from  the  some- 
Wat  eccentric  obelisk  or  pyramid  crowning  the 
~<|er,  derived  from  Elizabethan  architecture.  The 
I  e  for  this  exclusively  English  type  of  cup  (it  is 
a!  found  on  the  Continent)   was  at  its  height 
■ween  1604  and  1615,  and  virtually  ceased  to 
afnade  before  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
i)ne  piece  of  Elizabethan  silver — which  is  at 
3'  den  in  Essex — was  made  within  a  few  months 
)i  he  death  of  the  great  Queen,  according  to  the 
|rk,  in  1602-3,  and  is  one  of  the  exceedingly 
£.'  gourd-shaped  cups  on  a  stem  fashioned  like 
r  twisted  trunk  of  a  tree  (No.  iii.).     This  shape 
51  f  German  origin,   made  after  the  sixteenth- 
e;ury  designs   of  Hans   Brosamer,    Hans    Sib- 
rt  her  and  other  designers  of  plate,  perhaps  in 
0  c    cases    by    German    goldsmiths    who    had 


dirt.— A  GIFT   TO  ST.    BUDEAUX'S, 
B10NPORT,  BY  JOANNA  ANDREWS 


settled  in  London.  In  this  cup,  however,  there  is 
a  characteristic  departure  from  the  purely  Ger- 
man form  in  that  the  finial  is  a  "  steeple  "  similar 
to  that  of  the  Ludwell  cup  just  described.  Lady 
Coventry  was  the  donor.  Among  the  English 
specimens  of  gourd-shaped  cups,  recorded  by  the 
present  writer,  are  three  dated  1585-6,  160 1-2, 
and  1608-9,  m  the  famous  Troitska  Monastery 
near  Moscow,  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Patriarch  at 
Moscow,  and  in  the  collection  of  the  Corporation 
of  Portsmouth,  respectively. 

Before  considering  the  vessels  of  Elizabeth's 
successor  to  the  throne,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to 
mention  a  German  cup  by  a  Nuremberg  gold- 
smith of  1540-80,  one  Kaspar  Bauch,  which  was, 
in  the  words  of  the  inscription  engraved  upon  it, 
The  Gift  of  the  Women  to  Bromley-by-Bow  Church 
(No.  iv.).  It  is  decorated  in  characteristic  Ger- 
man fashion,  but  the  original  finial  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  plain  reel-shaped  handle-foot  like 
those  of  English  paten-covers.  Of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  there  is  an  interesting  flagon  of  the  date 
1615-16  in  Wanborough  Church,  in  Wiltshire, 
presented  by  the  widow  Martha  Hinton,  of  Earles- 
cot,  in  1638.  A  plain  solid  chalice  of  about  1623 
has  strayed  from  its  church  and  is  now  in  St. 
Mary's  Convent  at  Wantage.     Heraldry  comes  to 


No.  III. —CUP  ON  A  STEM  FASHIONED  LIKE  A  TWISTED  TREE 
TRUNK,  AT   BERDEN,  ESSEX  :  THE  GIFT  OF  LADY  COVENTRY 
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our  aid  in  determining  the  name  of  the  ownei  oi 
donor,  who  was  Frances,  third  wife  of  Ludovic 
Stuart,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  cousin  of 
James  I.  and  widow  of  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of 
Hertford.  Next  in  date  is  Lad}  Stafford's  plain 
plate  of  1625  6,  w  hich  is  now  in  the  pai  ish  church 
of  Hooton  Roberts,  Yorkshire. 

Another  generous  and  considerable  benefa<  tor, 
Lad)  Frances  Kniveton,  about  1632,  enriched  no 
fewer  than  seven  Derbyshire 
churches  with  sacred  \  essels. 
Some  of  the  sun  i\  ing  chalices 
are  of  unusual  interest,  in 
that  they  have  certain  medie- 
val features,  such  as  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  shape 
of  the  foot,  introduced,  it  is 
supposed,  under  the  influence 
of  Archbishop  Laud.  In 
Petersham  Church,  there  is 
the  imposing  flagon  of  1640  1, 
the  gift  with  a  paten  from 
Elizabeth,  suo  jure  Countess  of 
Dysart,  second  wife  ol  John 
Maitland,  Earl  and  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  afterwards  Baron 
Petersham  and  Earl  of  Guil- 
ford in  the  peerage  of  England. 

Domestic  silver  of  the  lux- 
urious reign  of  Charles  II.  is 
conspicuous  for  its  ornate  de- 
coration. Ecclesiastic  d  silver 
was  also  affected  by  the  pre- 
vailing- taste,  as  ma\  be  ob- 
served in  a  massive  service, 
given,  in  166;},  1>\  the  1  )uchess 
Dudley  to  Pattishall  Church 
near  To wc ester,  with  a 
threatening  proviso  against 
alienation  by  churchwardens, 
or  any  other  inhabitant  of  the 
parish.  The  donor  (wife  of 
Robert  Dudley  .  who  was 
created  Duchess  Dudley  by 
Charles  I.,  in  1649,  aiu'  died 
in  1669,  gave  silver  generousl) 
to  other  churches,  including 
St.  Mary's,  Acton,  as  did  her  daughter,  the  above- 
mentioned  Lady  Frances  Kniveton. 

In  All  Saints"  Church,  Oxford,  there  is  a  flagon 
of  conventional  form,  made  in  1673  4,  which  has 
a  pathetic  history.  It  was  given  by  Susanna. 
Baroness  Grey  de  Rutin  n.  in  memory  of  her 
"  generous,  loyal  and  religious  "  father,  Charles 
Longueville,  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  an  ardent 
Royalist,  whodied  in  the  King's  erarrison  at  Oxford 


N'o     IV      GERMAN    CL'P,    INSCRIBED,    I  III-    GIFT 
OF  I  III-.  UOMl-.X    IX  BKOMI.KV-HV-nnW  1  HI   Ki  H 


in  1643.      The  donor's  amis,  quartering  Longu 
villc,  Crc\  de  Ruthyn,  Hastings  and  Nevill,  su 
mounted  by  the  coronet  of  a  Baron,  are  displays 
in    a    lozenge    (as   is   customary   lor   the   arms 
ladies    on  the  flagon.     Two  objects  of  except  ion 
interest,   intended  for  secular  use.  are  the  Ian 
salvers  on  plain  feet,  in  St.   Martin's  Church 
Salisbury  and  in  the  Parish  Church  at  Wantag 
The  f iist     No.  V.    was  made  in  1662-3  'lll('  'N  (>I 
bossed  on  the  wide  rim  wi!| 
1  lipids,  tulipsandothei  Howe 
in  the  manner  of  the  CharB 
1 1,  period.    It  is  engra\  ed  wi 
the  arms  of  the  great  Earl  I 
( Ilarendon,  and  an  inscriptiM 
showing  that  the  donor  wl 
Mrs.  Alice  Dcnham  in    16L1 
twelve    years   after   the   Lofl 
Chancellor's   death    in    exil 
I  he  other  salver,  of  about  tfl 
same  date,  is  embossed  on  tfl 
rim  with  a  lion,  a  stag  andj 
unicorn  amid  large  flowers  a  I 
was  the  gift  of  Madam  YVilnl 
in  1725.      Large  salvers  of  tfl 
type  arc  confined  to  the  reifl 
of  Charles  II.     The  most  ifl 
portant  examples  were  in  1:1 
Kremlin  at  Moscow,  when  <• 
amined  by  the  present  wril 
before  the  Great  War.     Tl 
consist  of  a  set  of  four    orig' 
all\  six),  bearing  the  Lone: 
date-letter    for    1663-4,    aj 
were  sent,  together  with  mil 
other  costly  plate,  from  Char: 
II.     to    the    Tsar    Alexis 
Russia,  in  1663. 

Wiltshire  churches  are  rl 
in  old  silver  given  by  wom|!| 
Gifts  dating  from  the 
teenth  century  include  a  flatl 
of  1 650- 1  and  a  dish  of  1 669-j 
at  Lydiard  Tregoze,  from  J 
borah  Culme,  daughter  ofl| 
Charles  Pleydell,  of  Midgeh! 
there  is  also  a  second  flagj 
dated  1663-4,  the  gift  of  her  sister,  Elizabeth,  \I 
of  Sir  Thomas  Newcomen,  Baronet.  All  the 
vessels  arc  engraved  with  the  donors'  arms.  I 
Winterbourne  Basset  t.  is  a  paten,  of  1695-6,  gil 
by  the  widow  Mary  Baskerville,  to  whose  meml 
there  is  a  monument  in  the  church.  To  these  n| 
be  added  the  vessels  of  1684-5  at  Garsdon,  boil 
with  a  legacy  of  Lady  1 Eleanor)  Pargiter, 
married,  first,  Lawrence,  only  son  of  Sir  Lawr 
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ishington,  a 
inch  of  the 
grave  Wash- 
jtons,  and, 
;r  his  death, 
r  William 
giter.  Then 
;re  are  the 
alice  and 
;on  of  1702-3, 
sn  to  Draycot 
•ne  by  Doro- 
r,  "  a  most 
gant  beauty 
I  wit,"  wife  of 
James  Long, 
'raycot,  Wilts. 
)ne  other  gift 
a  Wiltshire 
rch  must  not 
Dverlooked. 
s  is  a  com- 
te  service, 
rented  to 
heravon  by 
;abeth,  widow 
the  fourth 
ke  of  Beau- 
,  daughter  of 
in  Berkeley 

sister  of  Norborne,  Lord  Botetourt,  whose 
any  she  inherited.  The  service  itself  is  of 
unusual  merit,  except  for  the  important  fact 
"  the  maker's  mark  is  that  of  a  woman  gold- 
th,  of  Lon- 
,  Magdalene 
ne,  with  the 
e-letter  for 
9-60.  Two 
es  presented 
Viltshire  and 
'set  churches 
e  silver  ser- 
es by  Paul 
"nerie,  the 
t  popular  of 
idon  gold- 
:ths  of  the 
iteenth  cen- 
'.  Nor  must 
air  of  richly 
crated  tripod 
dlesticks  in 

s  t  mi  nster 
>ey  be  for- 
'"n.  They  are 


No.   V.— SALVER,  18-IN.   DIAM.,  ENGRAVED  WITH   ARMS  OF   EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 
GIVEN   BY   MRS.  ALICE   DENHAM   TO   ST.    MARTIN'S   CHURCH,  SALISBURY,  IN  1686 


No.  VI.— THE  WINCHESTER  BOWL  AND  COVER  PURCHASED  WITH  A  LEGACY  OF  £40 
LEFT,  IN  1675,  BY  ANNE,  DOWAGER  COUNTESS  OF  PEMBROKE  AND  MONTGOMERY 


decorated  in  re- 
lief with  cherubs, 
fruit  and  acan- 
thus foliage  in 
the  manner  of 
Charles  II.  silver, 
and  were  the  gift 
of  one  Sarah 
Hughes  about 
the  year  1684. 

Two  more  cups 
of  the  reign  of 
Charles  1 1,  should 
also  be  men- 
tioned— the  one 
given  to  Bough- 
ton  Malherbe 
Church  by  Kath- 
erine,  daughter 
of  Baron  Wotton, 
who  was  created 
Countess  of  Ches- 
terfield for  life 
by  Charles  II.  on 
the  day  of  his 
Restoration  to 
the  throne.  The 
other  is  the  large 
two-handled  bowl 
and  cover,  of 
1675-6  (No.  vi.),  decorated  with  the  conventional 
acanthus  and  palm  leaves  of  the  period,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  See  of  Winchester,  and 
is  now  in  an  Oxford  college.    It  was  bought  with 

a  legacy  of  £40, 
left  in  1675  to 
buy  a  piece  of 
silver  "  to  keepe 
in  memorie  of 
me,"  by  Anne, 
Dowager  Coun- 
tess of  Pembroke 
and  Montgom- 
ery, to  George 
Morley,  Bishop 
of  Winchester. 
Anne  was  the 
daughter  of 
George,  Earl  of 
Cumberland, 
and  married, 
first,  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and,  in 
1 630,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and 
Montgomery. 
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A   RESTORATION   ANE 
A    DISCOVERY 

By  HENRY  B.  CULVER 


WHILE  the  task  of  the  restorer  of  old  ship 
models  is  one  which  has  its  trials,  it  also 
has  its  compensations.  Quite  apart  from 
the  pleasure  the  craftsman  enjoys  in  exercising  his 
skill  and  patience,  curing,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
maladies  caused  by  time  and  by  some  well-mean- 
ing, but  maladroit  and  untutored,  predecessor, 
he  experiences  often  something  of  the  thrill  of  the 
explorer.  All  manner  and  sort  of  treasure  trove 
may  come  to  light  from  the  "  innards  "  of  one  of 
his  patients.  He  may  find  hidden,  as  I  have,  a 
rare  English  sixpence,  several  pennies  and   half- 
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penny  pieces  ;    or  again,  a  baby's  rattle,  buttq! 
itdi  hooks,  in  l.u  i,  almost  any  small  object. 

These  many  "  finds  "  recall  one  of  the  lard 
and  finest  bone  (so-called)  prisoner  models  in  e 
truce,  which  was  entrusted  to  me  for  restorati 
and  re-rigging  by  Colonel  Henry  H.  Rogers, 
deck  fittings  and  furniture  had  suffered  grea 
All  of  the  ornamental  galleries  around  the  oj 
waist  and  across  the  breaks  of  the  forecastle,  1 
and  quarter  decks  had  disappeared.  The  be 
and  deck  capstan  were  missing.  Several  of 
stairways  and  ladders  were  gone,  as  well  as  p; 
of  the  ornament  of  the  quai 
galleries  and  stern.  It  w> 
large  and  heavy  model, 
with  its  masts  in  place  aln 
impossible  to  turn  ups 
clown  and  shake — a  favouj 
means  of  persuading  the  h 
to  disgorge  its  treasures, 
when  the  rigging  had  b 
removed  and  the  hull  in 
ted  and  well  shaken,  aid 
all  of  the  above-mentio 
objects,  many  of  them 
feet,  were  discovered,  j 
even  when  one  does  not 
unbroken  parts,  one  o 
finds  fragments  which  fun 
the  clues  to  missing  parts! 
But  it  is  rarely  the  g 
fortune  of  the  restoreiT 
make  such  a  "  find  "  as  I 
which  is  described  in 
article.  The  model  illustrt 
(Nos.  i.  and  ii.)  is  one 
Royal  English  ketch-rig 
yacht  of  the  Jacobean  per 
It  was  originally  construe 
entirely  of  pear  wood 
measures  55  cm.  in  a  stra 
line  from  the  after-side  of 
stem    at    the    forward 
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el  to  the  fore  side  of  the 
rnpost;  it  is  12  J  cm.  wide 


side  the  planking,  and  8| 

.  in  depth  amidship.    The 

Duch  "  is  49  cm.  long,  and 
scale  is   probably    one- 

irter  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 

t  is  difficult  to  give  meas- 

ments  such  as  are  usually 

en  in  the  case  of  models 

/essels  which  have  contin- 

is  decks,  as  in  this  instance 

le  of  the  decks  extends  on 
same  level  through  the 
eire  length  of  the  model. 
I  e  measurements  were 
M  de  after  the  decks  had  been 
fsioved.  The  bulwarks  are 
prced  for  twelve  cannon, 
jji  between  decks  the  model 
is  divided  into  three  com- 
Btments.  It  has  a  forward 
I  apartment  for  the  crew 
a|i  a  galley  with  chimney 
ail  hatches  ;  it  can  hardly 
:t;  called  a  forecastle.    There 

ililso  a  central  cabin,  io|  cm.  long,  the  floor  of 
fiich  is  i  cm.  higher  than  that  of  the  forward 
ijinpartment,  beginning  immediately  aft  of  the 
tt  in-mast  ;  this  cabin  is  reached  by  circular 
airs  in  a  short  descent  from  the  upper  deck. 
)i There  is  no  transverse  bulkhead  dividing  it 
blow  from  the  forward  compartment.  The 
b  ght  of  the  central  cabin  raises  the  after  deck 
|3ut  3  cm.  above  the  for- 
nj  rd  upper  deck.  The  floor 
if  die  after  cabin  is  about  2 
ci .  higher  and  extends  aft 
{but  20  cm.  to  the  stern.  It 
Reached  by  steps  rising  from 
if:  central  cabin  and  also 
:Dwn  through  a  hatch  with 
tt  convex  cover  amidship, 
.fobably  designed  to  slide  aft 
f  order  to  give  more  head 
|>m,  but  not  so  equipped  in 
I:  model.  The  middle  cabin 
i»  ighted  by  mullioned  win- 
I  ws  in  the  shallow  bulkhead 
.love  the  forward  deck. 
:l  ere  is  a  transverse  winch 
jiward.  The  bowsprit  heel 
I  upported  on  a  sort  of  sam- 
ali  post  ornamented  with 
ided  carvings  and  braced  to 

•  bulkheads  by  a  carved 


No.   II.— MODEL  BEFORE  RESTORATION  SHOWING  DESIGN  OF  CARVED  FRIEZE  ON  AFTER  SIDE 


cross-beam.  This  beam  is  fitted  with  belaying 
pins,  to  which  are  made  fast  the  running  rigging 
of  the  bowsprit  and  spritsail  yard. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  19 14,  Madame 
Morel-Fatio,  the  widow  of  a  former  director  of 
the  Musee  de  Marine  du  Louvre,  presented  this  model 
with  several  others  to  that  institution.  They  were 
at  that  time  in  the  Department  of  the  Marne, 
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No.  IV.—  THK    IMKI  E   I>li  (iK  \I'K1>   PANELS  ON    I  HI'    LEFT  SID]     "I    CENTRA]    CABIN 


and  thus  opportunity  did  not  permit  the,  then, 
Director  of  the  Museum  to  take  possession  of 
tlieni,  prior  to  the  German  invasion.  Although 
spared  by  the  invader,  neglecl  and  dampness  did 
not  pass  them  by,  and  in  1920,  when  they  arrived 
at  the  Museum,  they  were  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition. Though  the  model  in  question  is  by  far 
the  best  and  most  interesting  in  the  collection,  it 
lay  neglected  in  a  closet  of  the  Museum  for  some 
years.  It  came  into  my  hands  in  1931.  When 
re<  <ived  by  me  for  restoration,  it  was  almost  a 
complete  wreck.  It  had  been  very  carefully 
rigged,  perhaps  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  a  mode  wholly  French,  practically  in  agree- 
ment with  the  rigging  shown  in  the  illustration  of 
Galiot  a  Bombe,  plate  4  of  the  work  entitled  Plan  de 
Plusieurs  Bdtimens  de  Mer,  which  was  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  year  1700.* 

The  rigging  had,  at  some  later  date,  been  care- 
lessly restored.  The  tops,  as  well  as  the  main  and 
mizzen  topmasts,  the  main  top-gallant  mast,  and 
their  respective  yards  were  clumsy  and  badly 
finished  ;  on  the  port  side  the  hull  had  been 
planked,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  the  later 

*  These  plates  appear  also  among  the  prints  in  Le  Neptune  Frangais. 
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restorations  to  the  spars,  with  pi; 
planking,    roughly    secured    1>\    in 
nails,  which  had  rusted  in  the  p< 
wood  frames.     The  port  side  of 
model    in    its    wrecked   condition 
shown  here  (No.  ii.),  and  the  origii 
stern,  which  had  also  been  entir 
replaced  by  one  of  incorrect  desij 
is  also  shown  (No.  viii.). 

Many  of  the  frames  had  beco 
unglued,  and  as  much  of  the  wo 
was  worm-eaten,  it  was  necessary 
remove  all  the  decks.  This  disclos 
pieces  of  p.tper  pasted  on  thin  pe 
wood  slabs  attached  to  the  sides 
both  cabins,  and  in  nibbing  the,; 
designs  in  colour  appeared.  The  paper  was  c(, 
ered  with  a  sort  of  mildew,  and  when  this  v 
removed,  it  was  found  that  both  cabins  walls  wJ 
(lii  orated  with  coloured  designs.  M.  le  Commai  ■ 
ant  Edward  Hubert,  the  then  Conservator  of  t,i 
Museum,  was  particularly  interested,  for  the  ex> 
ence  of  painted  decorations  in  the  model  had  1 1 
even  been  suspected  ;  though,  but  for  the  mildew: 
condition  of  the  paper,  these  might  have  be 
partially  seen,  because  there  were  open  spaces  1 
the  decks,  which  were  not  planked  over. 

In  the  central  cabin  on  the  starboard  side,  tj 
painting  measures  io|  cm.  long  and  5  cm.  higl 
on  the  port  side  io\  cm.  long  and  495  mm.  his. 
Each  is  divided  into  three  panels.     In  the  afj 
cabin  they  are,  respectively,  20^  and  21  cm.  lc 
and  4  cm.  high.      These  arc  in  four  subdivision 
On  the  starboard  side,  the  panels  are  divided  J 
pilasters  with  square  pediments,  the  side  mou  • 
ings  being  yellow,  and  the  capitals  plain  i  No.  \ . 
The  fronts  of  the  pilasters  are  painted  with  a  ruj 
ning  floral  design  in  yellow  on  a  blue  groui| 
The  curtains  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  each  pa| 
are  red.     In  the  first  panel  (left)  there  is  an  effjj 
of  a  female  wearing  a  form  of  head-dress  comrri 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteeri 
century,  called  a  commode.     She  s 
clothed  in  a  yellow  gown  with  red  a: 
black  trimmings,  has  a  slim  waist  a| 
wears    high -heeled    shoes.     In 
centre,  is  a  gentleman  dressed  i 
yellow  coat  with  red  cuffs,  trimn 
with  black ;  he  also  sports  a  white  \ 
and  red  stockings.     The  other  pa 
contains  a  nude  figure  of  a  worn 
her  left   side   concealed  behind 
curtain.  Some  rude  attempts  at  grc 
ing  plants  appear  in  these  two  U 
panels,  the  left  one  being  shaded  in  rj 
On  the  port  side,  the  colours  ; 
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.1.— PANELS  ON  RIGHT  SIDE  OF  AFTER  CABIN  :  THE  BEWIGGED  MAN  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  INTENDED  AS  A  PORTRAIT  OF  CHARLES  II. 


1  ;rsed,  the  backgrounds  being  red  and  the  cur- 
is  blue  and  white  (No.  iv. ) .  A  nude  male  figure, 
1  much  reddened  cheeks  and  lips,  and  draped 

a  i  a  blue  scarf,  is  on  the  right.  Two  gentlemen 
upy  the  centre  panel,  one  with  a  white  wig, 

\  ring  blue  and  white  clothing,  the  other  with  a 
k  peruke,  the  latter  clad  in  yellow  with  blue 

'    kings.     In  the  left  panel  there  is,  what  seems  to 

-1  a  very  strong  man,  nude,  except  for  a  blue  loin- 
h,  holding,  by  the  neck  or  collar  with  his  right 
.d,  something  which  seems  to  be  an  animal 
a  an  almost  human  face,  but  having  unmistak- 
b  front  paws  and  a  quite  attenuated  body — the 
d  quarters  are  not  visible.  On  this  side  the 
itals  of  the  pilasters  are  in  the  form  of  amorini. 

'.?  n  the  after  cabin,  the  scenes  are  more  animated 
>s.vi.,vii.).  The  pilasters  and  scroll  decorations 
the  same  on  both  sides,  but  the  capitals  are 
imilar  ;  also  the  curtains  are  red,  and  the 
kgrounds  blue  on  each  side.  Beginning  left, 
board  side,  the  first  figure  is  a  naked  female 
ed  ;  she  has  a  red  scarf  draped  over  her  head 
about  her  ;  in  the  second  panel  is  another 
.e  female  seated  on  a  dolphin  ;  and  in  the 
d,  a  man  in  a  yellowish  brown  coat  wearing  a 
vy  dark  wig,  and  the  red  ribbon  of  an  order 
oss  his  breast.  The  fourth  panel  shows  a 
dnutive  nude  figure  holding  some  sort  of  an 
ct  that  may  possibly  be  intended  for  a  mirror. 

I"  )n  the  port  side   (No.   vii.),   the  first  panel, 


it 


beginning  right,  shows  a  full-length  nude  (male  ?), 
holding  objects  in  both  hands  ;  the  second,  a 
male  nude  holding  a  staff  in  his  right  hand  ;  the 
third,  a  seated  female  figure,  clothed  and  crowned. 
At  her  side  is  an  effigy,  but  whether  it  is  meant 
for  that  of  a  human  being  or  an  animal,  cannot 
be  decided.  From  its  dark  coloured,  or  black 
hair  and  wide  red  lips,  it  is  perhaps  intended  for 
a  negro  dwarf,  although  it  may  be  an  ape,  but 
from  what  can  be  seen  of  the  figure,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  with  any  certainty.  The  figure  in  the 
fourth  panel  is  a  small  nude  holding  what  may  be 
a  mirror,  or  a  wand  surmounted  with  an  oval 
suggesting  human  features,  and  the  openings  for 
both  quarter  gallery  windows  are  draped  with  red 
curtains.  Perhaps  the  figures  mentioned  in  this 
and  the  preceding  paragraph  are  intended  for 
the  Virtues  holding  the  mirror  up  to  Truth. 

The  pieces  of  paper  on  which  these  scenes  are 
painted  in  tempera  are  marked  on  the  back  with 
crude  letters,  SA — LA  in  the  after  cabin,  un- 
doubtedly indicating,  from  their  respective  posi- 
tions, starboard  aft  and  larboard  aft,  and  the 
others  S  and  L,  making  clear,  if  other  proof 
were  needed,  their  English  origin.  Reference  to 
experts  on  costume  in  England  elicited  the  re- 
sponse that  the  vestments  of  the  clothed  persons 
certainly  were  of  the  epoch  of  Queen  Anne.  It  is 
evident  that  they  are  supposed  to  tell  some  sort  of 
a  story,  or  to  be  a  representation  of  certain  per- 
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No.  VIII.— EARLIER  REP]   VI  1  MINI   "1    STERN  :  AN   [NAC(  URATE 


sonages,  but  no  clue 
has  been  so  far  dis- 
covered as  to  whom 
they  refer.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  wide  of  the 
mark  to  suggest  that 
the)  depict  the  orgies 
of  the  Queen's  uncle, 
King  Charles  I  J., 
who  might  be  iden- 
tified with  the  per- 
sonage wearing  the 
red  ribbon  order  and 
the  heavy  black  wig 
seen  in  the  photo- 
graph. Although  the 
costumes  are  of  a 
later  date  than  his 
death  (1685),  it  is 
not  impossible  that 
the  nude  women  represent  some  of  Charles's 
mistresses  ;  nor  that  the  lady  on  the  dolphin  may- 
be a  satirical  reference  to  Louise  de  Keroualle, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  the  reputed 
spy  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  English  Court. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  person  who  made  the 
drawings  in  colour  was  the  same  person  who 
designed  the  carved  decoration  on  the  hull.  The 
stern,  as  shown  restored  (No.  hi.),  is  my  own  con- 
ception of  what  the  stern  should  have  been  origin- 
ally, and  agrees  more  or  less  with  the  tradition  and 
decoration  of  the  period  for  yachts  of  this  class, 
which  show  a  centra!  figure  in  white  between  the 
cabin  windows.  All  the  window  mullions  are 
restorations  and  most  of  the  rigging.  Such  of  the 
original  blocks  and  fair  leads  as  remained  were 
finely  execu- 
ted in  pear 
wood  with 
brass  sheaves. 
The  anchors, 
buoys  and 
other  fittings, 
were  all  quite 
crude  and 
have  been 
replaced.  It  is 
probable  that 
the  lion  fig- 
ure-head is 
one  of  the 
later  substitu- 
t  i  o  n  s ,  but 
being  suitable, 
was  retained. 
The  model  is 
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X...  IX.— FROM  FORMER  RESTORATIONS:   CRUDE  PAPER  MULLIOXS,  GRATING,  CLEAT,  ETC. 


restored  and  no\  m 
exhibition  in  u 
Muse'e  de  Marin  </J 
Louvre,  and  the  hi 
side  is  shown  in  Ml 
It  would  be  ir« 
estingto  discover,™ 
key  to  this  li  M 
phantasy  in  colirJ 
and  so  find  whe  en 
the  designer  of hq 
decorations  wasd 
enemy  of  the  |J 
King  Charles,  jj 
siblyhcwas  somoia 
who  had  a  de.'ita 
against  Queen  A  id 
and  wished  to  piit 
conceal  and  yet  nt 
his  spleen  upon  en 
libertine  uncle.  Or  was  she,  too,  included  inn] 
lampoon,  and  is  it  she  who  is  intended  byhl 
crowned  female  opposite  the  effigy,  suggeste li 
being  that  of  Charles?  The  satire,  whatevftl 
meant  (and  we  cannot  assume  it  to  be  meaningl  >)] 
has  survived  its  author  by  upwards  of  two  hum  el 
years,  and  illustrates  once  again  the  wisdom  J 
tained  in  the  thought  of  the  immortal  bard  a 
the  evil  men  do  lives  after  them.  Some  oilil 
former,  ill-contrived  and  poorly  executed  rest  J 
tions  are  shown  (Nos.  viii.  and  ix.).  The  winjJ 
frames  were  of  gilded  paper  pasted  on  to  the  ; m 
instead  of  being  made  of  wood  ;  so  also  were  In 
two  diagonally  crossed  lights  of  the  transverse  tla 
head  (upper  left  corner  No.  ix.).  It  will  be  ncdj 
too,  that  neither  the  character  of  the  design  a 

of  the  car  nj 
of  the  s  nj 
(No.  vi. j 
agrees  wit  bj 
frieze,  whiii 
anunquesinj 
ably  con  nj 
poraryfearcj 
The  obej 
shown  at  hq 
right  of  N 
is  a  fragrnl 
of  the  nt 
top  withhf 
cordage  Jul 
euphroefeffl 
ing  the  cfl 
foot,  also  II 
some  foi  ifl 
restorat  * 
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GERALDS'  COMMEMORATIVE 


EXHIBITION   1484- 1934 

By  NICHOLAS  ROGERS 


■j-^HIS  Exhibition,  held  at  the  College  of  Arms 
fromjune  28th  tojuly  26th,  brought  together 
many  rare  historical  documents  of  interest  to 

imperialist,  and  revealed  to  others  something  of 

ipeauty  and  significance  of  heraldry,  previously 
lown  to  them.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that 
y  visitors  were  more  or  less  unfamiliar  with  all 
the  duties  of  a  herald  at  one  time  entailed  ; 
ally  he  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
antic  figures  in  history.  In  the  heroic  days  of 
Greeks  he  was  known  as  keryx,  and  was  the  of- 
1  servant  of  the  king,  managing  his  household, 

t jading  at  his   meals 

n  the  public  sacrifices, 

1  moning   the   assem- 

1:  and  maintaining  or- 

e 

e 

0 

i; 

e 

n 

0 

e 

a 

a 


here.  To  the  enemy 

'as  ambassador,  and 

doubt    displayed    a 

ly  truculence,  tem- 

d  by  good  manners 

supported  by  a  loud 

8  ;    and  as  such,  his 

)n  was  inviolable,  nor 

he  need  of  a  white 

At  Athens,  one  or 

i'|e  heralds  were  at- 

:d  to  the  Government 

ds  to  act,  in  general, 

e  town  criers.    They 

d  at  the  public  ex- 

fte  and  received  sal- 

■!.      Their    god    was 

Itj.Ties,  himself  the  her- 

■lc' if  Olympus,  and  they 

a  ied  a  staff  like   his 

aiiceus.  In  short,  there 

lb  been  heralds  in 

V'jy  known  civilization. 

_   hen    established    in 

't  and,  the  continental 

fi  m  included  the  office 

f  erald  attached,  not 

P  to  the  king's  court, 

•ulilso  to  the  courts  of 


SHIELDS    FROM    THIRTEENTH-CENTURY    ROLL    ON    VELLUM 


the  great  lords.  Thus  it  came  about  that  there 
are,  to-day,  at  the  College  of  Arms,  in  Queen  Vic- 
toria Street,  the  Garter,  Clarenceux  and  Norroy 
Kings  of  Arms  ;  the  Lancaster,  Somerset,  Chester, 
Richmond,  Windsor  and  York  Heralds  ;  with 
four  Pursuivants  known  as  Rouge  Dragon,  Rouge 
Croix,  Portcullis  and  Bluemantle,  the  Earl  Mar- 
shal being  the  head  of  the  College.  These  ro- 
mantic offices  date  from  long  ago  and  the  several 
portraits  of  Richard  III.  in  the  Exhibition,  serve 
to  remind  us  that  a  Charter  bearing  the  date  2nd 
of  March,  King  Richard  III.  (1484),  is  cited  as  the 

instrument  creating  the 
Officers  of  Arms  into  a 
corporation,  and  is  the 
earliest  document  we 
possess  in  direct  evidence 
of  its  official  status. 

The  College  buildings 
in  Queen  Victoria  Street 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ori- 
ginal house  granted  to 
the  Heralds  by  Charter 
of  Queen  Mary  Tudor, 
dated  from  Hampton 
Court,  July  18th,  1554. 
It  was  destroyed  in  the 
Great  Fire  of  London, 
but  the  records  fortun- 
ately were  all  removed  in 
time.  The  new  buildings, 
in  the  manner  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  were 
not  improbably  devised 
by  that  distinguished 
architect,  and  the  carved 
ornament,  formerly 
thought  to  be  by  Grin- 
ling  Gibbons,  for  the 
most  part,  was  executed 
by  William  Emmott. 

Even  a  brief  study  of 
some  of  the  exhibits  suf- 
fices to  make  clear  the 
functions  of  the  early  her- 
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aids,  and  that  all  ceremo- 
nies were  directed  by  them. 
The  Funeral  Roll  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  made  in  1 587, 
part  of  which  was  illustra- 
ted in  Tin  (  1  »NNOISS]  1  R 
for  March,  shows  the  pro- 
cession of  heralds  in  mourn- 
ing cloaks  and  hoods.  The 
Westminster  Tournament 
Roll  is  a  coloured  record 
of  the  procession  to  the  lisis. 
the  combat  and  the  return 
to  the  court,  at  the  jousts 
held,  in  1509,  in  honour  of 
the  birth  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
son,  Henry,  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall ;  and  there  are  orig- 
inal cheques,  which  were 
kept  by  the  heralds  to 
record,  by  pricks  made  in 
the  parchment,  the  points 
scored  by  combatants  who 
were  engaged  in  the  jonsts. 
In  England  the  functions 
of  the  heralds  were  numer- 
ous   and    important    and, 

though  times  have  changed,  their  curious  Norman- 
French  names  remain.  The  chronicling  of  pedi- 
grees accurately  has  long  been  the  duty  of  the 
heralds,  some  of  whom,  in  older  times,  have  even 
"  traced  "  a  family  tree  back  to  Adam  for  royal  and 
distinguished  patrons.  One  such  ancient  well-pre- 
served document  is  the  Vaughan  Pedigree,  lent  to 
the  Exhibition  by  Lord  Cawdor.    By  this  pedigree, 


HUGH  VAUGHAN  ESQ..GENTLI  M  \N  USHER  TO  HENRY  VII 


Hugh  Vaughan  pre  >\  0  ij 
gcntilitv  b\  .1  claim  t<  le- 
scent  from  eight  kingsl 
otherprinces.  I  lis  pedi.* 
was  attested  by  the  G;la 
Kings  of  Arms,  when  > 
pleted  in  the  year  16^ 
By  way  of  indie  at  in< 
diversity   of  the    Her 
duties,  we  might  re 
that,  in  1747,  they  beg 
General  Registry  ofBii 
in   17H7,  they  proclai 
the  Peace  ofVersaille 
which  the  independen 
the  British  North  Amei 
Colonies  was    recogn 
and  theUnited States cfl 
into  being  ;  while  in  lei 
more  prosaic  days,  the  ■ 
aids  are  not  infrequti 
called    to    the    Court] 
Justice  as  witnesses  in  < 
where  matters  of  desB 
involving  property,  a 
dispute.     In  fact,  the  I 
to  grant  a  coat  of  arf 
by  no  means  the  chief  concern  of  the  Hei| 
for  that  branch  of  their  activities  is  unimpol 
compared  to  their  wider  and  more  public  dfl 
Time  was  when  heraldry  was  known  as  arrur] 
but  the  origin  of  the  science  is  lost  in  remote  I 
quity.     The  use  of  devices  on  military  shield'hj 
been  traced  to  many  races.     Some  that  wereB 
by   the   Greeks   appear  with   the  decoratioi 
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lu»cient  vases  ;  and  the  Romans  adopted  them  to 
"1  equal  degree.  The  Persians,  Indians,  Chin- 
JC|b  had  "  heraldic  "  animals  on  their  banners, 
fi|d,  in  Genesis,  ch.  xlix.,  there  is  a  list  of  the 
af/eral  emblems,  bestowed  upon  each  of  the 
ie'1elve  tribes.  The  Moslems  also  used  various 
Mivices,  as  lately  revealed  by  Professor  Mayer,  of 
er|e  University  of  Jerusalem.  There  need  be  no 
301  rprise  that  the  practice  spread  to  Europe  and 
dfc  on  required  some  kind  of  regulation,  in  order  to 
M  ~ure  the  right  to  a  particular  design  to  a  certain 
^  nily  ;  moreover,  on  his  shield,  it  served  to  iden- 

y  a  warrior  when  in   armour.     The   duty   of 

^dating  the  art  devolved 

■on  the  Heralds  who,  in 

urse    of  time,    developed 

to  the  state  of  the  exact 

ience,  now  known  as  Her- 

Iry.     Garter  and  Norroy 

ngs  of  Arms  make  grants 

bear  arms   north   of  the 

ent,  while  the  Garter  and 

arenceux  are  responsible 

:  those  made  in  the  south. 

Among  the    many   inter- 

:ing  documents  and  other 

jects  in  the  present  Ex- 

oition   are  several   books, 

iting  from  the  Tudor 

riod,  stamped  with  arms, 

aciously  loaned  by  His 
^jajesty  the  King.  The  por- 
"tits  include,  beside  those 

Richard  I II .,  already  men- 

med,  one  of  William  Cam- 

n  the  learned  antiquary,         henry  viii.  returning  from  ihl  joust,  1510 
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who  held  the  office  of  Claren- 
ceux  King  of  Arms  from  1597 
to  1 623,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Painter-Stainers'  Com- 
pany ;  that  of  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  Norroy  King  of 
Arms  from  1660  to  1677  and 
afterwards  Garter,  painted 
by  Peter  Borsseler,  which  was 
illustrated  in  The  Connois- 
seur for  September,  1922  ; 
and  Edward  Norgate,  Wind- 
sor Herald  and  a  Colleague, 
drawn  by  Sir  Anthony  Van 
Dyck,  in  black  chalk. 

Pedigrees    also    are  fairly 
numerous.  That  of  Lord  Nel- 
son, certified  and  signed  by 
him  on  November  4th,  1 797, 
shows  his  connexion  with  the 
Walpole  family  from  whom  he  derived  his  name 
Horatio.      Henry  VI. 's  goes  through  the  Saxon 
Kings  to  Adam  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough, 
through  the  Welsh  Princes  to  Japhet  and  the  Kings 
of  Troy.     The  date  of  this  document  is  circa  1450. 
One  of  the  neatest  in  execution  of  the  smaller 
pedigrees  is  that  of  the  Lee  family  of  Langley,  circa 
1623,  the  arms  of  each  member  being  painted  by 
the  side  of  the  roundels.     Another,  of  about  15 10, 
records  the  descent  of  the  Barons  and  Viscounts 
Beaumont,    and   shows   their  painted   shields   of 
arms.     In  a  pedigree  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  their 
descent  is  traced  to  Adam,  the  text  recording  the 
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historical  detail  that  Adam  "  dyed  of  the  gowte," 
which  was  perhaps  beginning  to  be  a  fashionable 
ailment  in  [500,  when  the  pedigree  was  drawn. 
The  present  Earl  of  Harewood  can  claim  de- 
seent  from  the  line  of  Edward  II  by  reliance  on  a 
vellum  pedigree  drawn  up  between  1791  and 
1799,  partly  in  the  hand  of  John  Charles  Brooke, 
Somerset  Herald.  That  of  the  Penyston  lamiK 
dated  1564,  includes  the  arms  of  Walter  Devereux, 
the  tragic  Earl  of  Essex,  Queen  Elizabeth's  favour- 
ite. A  vellum  roll  of  the  fourteenth  century  re- 
cording Jesus  Christ's  descent  from  Adam  is  illus- 
trated with  finely  drawn  roundels  containing 
the  Judges,  Kings  and  Conquerors  of  Israel. 


shields  of  the  arms  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Europijo 
English,  French  and  Scottish  noblemen  remaill 
Reference  should  be  made  to  William  Sh  .e 
speare,  whose  father  John  received  a  grant  of  a] 
in  1 596.  Wc  learn  quite  a  lot  about  the  geil 
man  who  had  "  lands  and  tenements  of  aj 
wealth  and  substance  of  £500."  A  drawing  oil] 
arms  and  crest  appears  in  the  margin.  He  be; i 
gold  spear  as  a  charge  on  his  shield  and  his  nd 
was  non  sans  droict.  There  is  also  a  document 
stancing  the  need  of  heraldic  authority  in  h 
settlement  of  a  dispute  to  the  arms  of  John  Shfl 
speare,  which  arose  from  a  too  close  resembl* 
to  those  borne  by  Lord  Mauley.     It  is  harfl 


* 
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There  were  numerous  exhibits  of  armorials  or 
books  containing  coats  of  arms.  One,  placed  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  somewhat  primitive  in  exe- 
cution ;  the  shield  form  is  not  used  here  as  else- 
where. One,  probably  drawn  up  about  15 10  for 
Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  displays  a  page  repre- 
senting families  under  "  vocalis  J,"  an  armorial 
dictionary  or  "  Who's  Who  "  of  the  period.  W. 
Smith,  Rouge  Dragon  from  1597  to  1618  and  a 
London  haberdasher  who  lived  in  Germany  for 
twenty  years,  left  a  book  of  painted  arms  chroni- 
cling the  German  nobility  and  gentry  of  his  time. 
Vandalism  is  no  new  habit  of  this  century  ;  a 
thirteenth-century  roll  of  arms,  artistically  but  not 
perfectly  painted,  which  has  been  cut  up  scrap- 
book-wise,  is  the  oldest  document  of  the  kind 
known   to  exist.     One  hundred   and   ninety-five 


believe  that  the  Bard  of  Avon  really  compose™ 
doggerel  attributed  to  him  on  the  epitaph  cv51 
Thomas  Stanley,  who  died  in  1576,  and  is  bilel 
at  Tong,  a  copy  of  which  was  also  exhibit^.  I 
In  dealing  with  heraldry  of  the  past,  one  is  peifti 
apt  to  overlook  the  present.     Of  this,  the  mctl 
work  of  the  College  of  Arms,  which  was  sho\B 
the  Exhibition,  serves  as  a  reminder.  One  exa  pi 
was  the  original  patent,  dated  October  5th,    gi 
granting  arms  to  the  Borough  of  Barnes  ;  am  tin 
numerous  book-plates  were  evidence  enough  ha 
this  early  method  of  marking  ownership  of  tfl 
is  as  popular  to-day  as  of  yore.     Other  mcer 
work  was  represented  by  a  sheriff's  banner  be; in] 
the  arms  of  Rawnsley,  signets,  and  a  vellum  30 
showing  the  royal  descents  of  Elizabeth  Hernon 
a  Court  RatclifTe  from  Edward  I. 
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eidward  bingham,  potter 
If  castle  hedingham -ii 


:  ■ 


By  HENRY  CLAY 


■ 


ORE  than  one  collector  has,  on  first 
acquaintance  with  a  piece  of  Hedingham 
ware,  experienced  some  disappointment, 
ng  tracked  down  what,  to  all  appearances, 
Id  be  a  veritable  ceramic  treasure,  in  the 
of  a  "  medieval  "  specimen,  examination 
oses  either  the  signature  of  Bingham  or  of  his 
with  the  raised  impress  of  the  castle's  keep  or 
;  of  origin  on  its  base.  Later  inquiry  brings 
eciation,  for  these  signatures  certify  a  piece 
:  an  honest  copy,  produced  with  no  attempt 
eceive  and  lacking  the  stigma  of  a  "  fake." 
he  same  time,  instances  are  not  unknown 
e  these  Hedingham  copies  have  been  offered 
sold  as  original  pieces  ;  only  recently  £40 
paid  for  a 
edieval" 
i  from  which 
signatures 
been  erased, 
)ur  museums 
Qen  troubled 
.  specimens 
h  have  been 

nl  arly  treated. 

j  about  1874, 

I :  two  almost 

ijiown  potters 

-lied  to  ven- 
,i\'  into   the 

;  ing  of  glazed 

l"ry,   though 

flier  of  them 

i  but  slight,  if 

I    experience 

"1  taking  this 
'<■ '  ;  but  after 
\  1.  >st  innumer- 
' )  experiments, 

.■<i    succeeded 
,  roducing    a 

i.ityofcolour- 

1  of  a  charac- 

jhual  to  those 


NO.  1.— THE  DE  VERB  PLAQUE,  WHICH  IS  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  T.  S.  GOSLING 


of  the  established  factories.  And  while  seeking 
and  reproducing  specimens  of  medieval  and  ancient 
pottery,  the  elder  Bingham  gratified  his  antiquar- 
ian bent.  Yet  his  wish  that  the  copies  should  be  the 
medium  to  arouse  interest  in  the  period  to  which 
the  prototypes  belonged,  and  so  stimulate  a  wider 
study  of  archaeology,  is  also  evident. 

One  of  Bingham's  more  important  productions 
was  the  de  Vere  plaque,  shown  (No.  i.).  This  large 
plaque  measures  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  has 
an  average  thickness  of  1  \  inches  ;  it  is  of  Essex 
clay,  and  burnt  to  the  hardness  of  stoneware.  The 
centre  shield  and  garter,  the  two  punning  mottoes, 
and  the  grotesque  ornamentation  round  the  outer 
rim,  are  all  taken  from  the  tomb,  in  St.  Nicholas' 

Church,  of  John, 
thirteenth  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who  died 
in  1539.  On  the 
ribbons  are  the 
Latin  and  French 
mottoes,  Vero 
nihil  verius  and 
Virile  vient,  the 
eight  badges  of 
the  Earl  being 
from  a  set  of 
carved  stones, 
which  were  orig- 
inally over  a  door 
in  the  castle,  and 
were  built  into 
the  exterior  wall 
of  the  tower  of 
St.  Nicholas' 
Church  in  1612. 
The  badges  are 
in  alto-relievo, 
though  time  and 
exposure  have 
now  begun  to 
erase  the  em- 
blems. These 
emblems  are  :  a 
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mull,  i  in  n  shield  ;  a  boat 

.in,        .1  1 1  l(M    '.ii  tin 

l.i  mil',     ii. inn       a    U  In  l/i 

and  chain  foi  his  <>((n  c 
nl  Lord  I  ligh  Admiral  ; 

.   jack  hi  i  rani 
n  diapered  ground  encircled 

bj  (he  "/nil i  ii"'"  Led 
as  .i  rebus  Ja<  I.  foi 
th(  '  In  i  1 1. in  name  ol 
John  :    an  ox    iii  'i  ford 

with    a      null    nliiui       .hi 

othci  pun  "ii  lh(  i" 
natun  0 ■  vnford  /vh'u  Ii 
app<  .ii  l<-  M'  ath  it  a 
i  Inn  i  ul  inii  for  his 
office  "l  I  ."i  'I  Grcal 
( lhambci  lain      a  harpy, 

i.ii'    |  ,1   l  In    <l<    \  <  i'      up 

porlci       and  an  antelopi 

.him i In  i  .,1  the  'l<    Ven 

lupportci        Aii'l  ii    1 1 1 .i     b(    i hal   thi    -  laborati 

In  i  aldii  di  pla)  wa    obsci   ed  by  1  [em  \  VII.  and 

thai   ii     ii'""   i'  'I    i"  the  King  thai   the   Earl  ol 

( »  ford  I"   mull  i  in  the  £10,000      ■  onti ibution 

lcvi<  d  "ii  ill'  occa  ion  "I  1 1<  ni  ■      visit. 

Even  il  iIk  British  Museum  had  been  m    t  dooi 
ii,    iln     potti  i '.    and    Bingham    had    been    <  om 
mi    ioncd  to  rcproduc<    omi  of  it  ran    pc<  imen 
"I   earl)    ceramics,   il    i 
doubtful  win  i Ii'  i  In  could 
li,i\ i     ,i.  In,    cd    bettei    n 
suhs   than    he  did    in    his 
i ,  mote    Essi  i      ill  ig<      fai 
away  from  ;ill  advantagi 
II,     copied    probi  bl)     be 
iwi'i'ii    three   ; 1 1 1  < I    f o u i 
hundred  ancienl  picc<    . 
and  the  sourci    oi   source; 
from  wliii  Ii  he  obtained  his 
models    is    yet    to    be   dis- 
covercd.     One  writei   <>l 
the  eighties  spcal      oi 

volume .  "I  i he  Ail  Journal,  and 

i,i 1 1,  i  illustrated  .11 1  v. orl       • 

open  as  il  i i  <  enl ly  <  onsultcd, 
laid  on  ihi  bcn<  hes,  and  i  he 
w.ills  ol  i In-  shed  and  the  bea ms 
seem,  evei  y  m<  Ii  ol  ihi  m,  to  I ic 
i  ovei  ed  with  texts  oi  scripl  ure, 

l '  reference  to  potters  and 

pol  i'  ry,  and  se\  eral  engi  avings, 
dated  161  ]  "I  am  ienl  Roman 
v, ., i ,  catch  Hi'  eyi  ovei  the 
doorway    leading    to    the    kiln. 

And  i  he  same  writer  adds  : 

0     M  I        I  W  O-HANDLKD 

(Bingham)     was    well     patron-  i  k.i  i  i      o     uom       id 


I         .  I  :i  II 

1,1.1  Ml    ,   I  •!  DATIi 


i*cd  by  the  dlite  "I  the 
I,,, hi  hood,  and  n 
...  ri    good  ,  noii 
him  quainl 

indco  il . 
authoi 

l"i    ii    i     certain 

Bingham's  knew  le 

ii. it  ni  .il  In  tor)  .i 

^^B  •  li.i  "l""\,  <  "ii|)l'-d 

^  In     independent 

w  and  indefatigable  i 

try,   gained   for  h 

numbei  <il  admin  i 

friend  from  among 

who  bought   In 

Writing  on  the 
ingham  pottery,* 
Hills,  M.  A  me 
that,  in  collabo 
with  ( lanon  Sevem 
<  lulu  Bingham  m 
mod<  I  "I  HedinghamCa  tie, showing  t  Ik-  inn 
"in.  i  I, .ul.  .  moat: .  I). i  tions,  gla<  i  and  de 
completi  On  thi  bottom  "I  the  two-handlt 
(No.  ii.)  the  inscription  reads:  Original 
modelled  bj  E  Bingham  i  •",-<)  n,l)Y  .Cnsihll 
ham,  Essex,  Noi  rgoi  He  gives  the  date 
birth  [8  ig  bul  nol  knowing  the  c I ;i t <•  ( 
decease,  add  Deo  Volenle.  An  impress  of  the 
also  appears,  and  sho 
Devon  white  <  lay.  A 
^m  <    ampleol  the  finely 

wa  re  is  a  i  wo-h  a  nl 
puzzle  jug  (No.  iii 
pel  l"i  aled  ornament;.  ( 
sign    around    the    in' 
moulded  li'Mii.    mi  the 
around    the    lower    |> 
u  Iii.  Ii     is     the    mollol 

DESPERANDUM. 

Mi  ni  ion  lias  been 

al    dilleiciil     limes, 
use  of the '  la\  in  Bing 
on  liai  d    hill  his  lathe 

have  soon  exhauste< 
Mi.  in. im  source  of  s 

i  am.  from  a  held  ne 
keep,  and  il  was  ihe  II 

ol  transporting  thi^ 
h .an  a  distant  eofaq 
of  a  mile,  thai  |>r< 
indiK  ed  Bingham  toi 
i  he  Devonshire  <  la) , 

arrived    in    a    more    . 

refined  state.      This 


i-i  //i  i     |i;o  with  mouijjkd 

\|,  ,1  I"       Ml     I, I  SI'KUANDUM" 


■    /     ,  ■  /:,  i  lew   No.  i  [8. 
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( i j i i,Ji  c:lay,  different  from  ihe 
itive  Essex  clay,  which  varied  from 
lighi  to  a  dark  reddish  brown. 
Various  influem  es  are  patent  in 
e  Hedingham  pottery  vases  and 
her  obje<  ts  both  as  to  the  designs 
id  colourings.  In  some  instances, 
i  colourings  resemble  those  ol 
alian  rnajolb  a,  as  in  ibe  bollle- 
aped  vase  (No.  iv.)  in  the  collec- 
>n  oi  Mr.  T.  S.  Gosling.  Other 
eces,  from  the  same  collection, 
ustrated  here  arc  the  I  wo  jugs 
Jos.  v.  and  vi.j.  No.  v.  has  a 
mdle  in  the  form  ol  a  man,  the 
jtjy  being  decorated  with  trellis 
iclosing  moulded  (  inq  uefoils, 
bile  a  foliated  design  and  a  lion'  i 
;i.k  are  applied  on  the  underside 
the  lip.  'I  he  other  jug  (No.  vi.) 
treated  with  a  wine-coloured 
azc  of  ex<  f  | j t  jona  I  brill]  a  n<  e 
id  ornamented  with  applied  dog 
id  fowl  and  floral  motifs  in  relief. 
Foui  examples  shown,  which  are 
the  possession  oi  Mr.  S.  II. 
Dth  '  hild,are  parti<  ularlyenlight- 
ing  as  to  the  ran;.'/-  ol  early  cera- 
ics  from  which  Bingham  drew  his  models.  The 
ate  (No.  vii.)  is  <  opied  from  a  Palissy  design,  and 
an  unusually  ambitious  example  oi  moulded 
namentation.  I  he  edge  is  hap<  'I  and  de<  orated 
th  applied  c-scrolls,  beneath  which  are  flowers 
pported  on  ribbon  scrolls,  while  the  centn  oi 
';  plate  is  divided  into  panels  by  i 
diating  from  a  centn   medallion,  and  a  cherub 

head  in  i  ax  b  panel. 

( )n  ill'    i    i  ral  s<  rolls 

a  re,    i  e  ipe<  ti1  i  I ; 

in<  bed  :    honesi  i  s  ; 

I  [DEI  i     ;     SUPERBUS  ; 

nobilis  ;    ACT  n   ! 
placida.  Thecylffr 
dr  it  al-  ihapcd   vessel 
(No.  viii.)  is  a  <  opy 
of  i  he  gi  -  en   glass 
ra<  ing-<  up  found  al 
Cob  hester,  and  i 
inthc  British  Mu  .'-urn. 
The   Hed  i  n  g  b  a  m 
pottei  v  '  opy,  sho 
here,  i    some   three 
tim<    larg<  i  than  the 
original .      'I  he  in- 
wrm       scription,  as  given  by 
man        tb'-  British  Museum 


,. 


)  i  •.i-ii. 

'  OJ  Ol 


authorities,  on  ib<-  ouymal  <  up  is  : 

CRE8CES  AV-HIERAX  VA-OLYMPAE  VA- 

antiloce  va  ;  thus  hailing  Cresces 
as  the  winner,  while  Hierax,  Olym- 
pus  and  Aiiiibc  us  are  bidden  fare- 
well (Vale)  as  los<  i 

Bingham  had  some  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  local  finds  "I 
Roman  po1  tei y  were,  submitted  to 
him.  In  this  instan<  e,  by  prefixing 
the  va  to  olympae,  Bingham  has 
the  av  prefixed  to  Hierax,  a  wrong 
pun<  i uation,  but  excusable  as,  on 
the  <  up  found  al  ( lol<  hester,  th<  n 
are  spa<  es  only.  The  original  was 
probably  from  a  Belgian  workshop 
a  nd  da  I  es  a.d.i  oo  (pf'dfc  Bril  Lsh 
\l  m  eum) .  I  he  other  interesting 
pice,  belonging  to  Mr.  Rothschild 
ar<  die  ewer  (No.  ix.),  copied  bom 
an  eai  ly  Continental  example  whi<  h 
was  possibly  of  bronze  ;  and  the  ring 

jug  Willi  a  mask  below  t  be  lip  b\o.  x.j. 

Bingham  made  one  of  his  rooms 
into  a  museum,  and  the  <  ontents  oi 
his  catalogue  prove  him  to  have  been 

a    keen    ( oiler  lor   of   old    (  bina    ;ind 

pol  tei  y,  sp<  ai  and  arrowflinl  heads, 
fossils,  prints,  books,  old  deeds,  coins  and  curios. 
Beyond  showing  their  wares  al  the  various  ex- 
hibitions, bom  which  it  is  doubtful  li  very  much 
business  resulted,  the  Binghams  apparently  made. 
little  efforf  to  sell  their  pottery,  relying  upon  the 
tradesrm  n  bom  the  neighbouring  townsol  I  [al  .orb 
Sudbury  and  Chelmsford  to  call  and  make  their 
purchases.  This,  with  th<  aid  of  the  local  ladies 
who  boughl  the  pottery  foi  theii  bazaars,  provided 
a  suffi<  i'  ii'  y  with  whi<  h  they  <  <  m<  d  •  ontent,  And 
this  lack  of  busi- 
ri'  .  ense  eventu- 
ally caused  the 
end  of  the  pottei  y. 
When  the  young(  i 
Bingham  old  the 
po  t  I  '•  r  y  to  the 
I )(  on  hire  Syndi- 
r  ate.  and  was  in- 
stalled as  man; 
he  provided   the 

I. on  d  on    a  gC  n  I  3 

■//  i  i  b  oui  e  2  oo 
ample,  for  the 
pin  po  e  of  obtain- 
ed, to 
'  ope  with  the  c, 
employed  hi 
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N  vhere  hi 

an  hotel  and  induced  his  brot 
with  his  wife  and  sixteen  child 
to  migrate  rica,  wfc 

.  were  to  start  fair.,     a 
produce    of  which    was    to 
supplied  to  his  hotel.     T 
England  early  in  1 905.  their  a 

rard    B::_ 
maining  in  England  a. 
mother   having   died    in    1 
Nothing  daunted,  the  old 
built    an   oven,   and    contm 
making  pottery  rill  1906, 
he  joined  his  family  in  Am 
farming  business 
not  have  lasted  long 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
land,  dated  March  gth.  1 
from  New  Jersey  he  wri| 

As  cc.  . 
sgood 

_ 

ir.iings.    I  often 
-  tablet, 
Vous 
.all 
now  over.     I 
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MASTER      WILLIAM     RUSSELL  : 
PAINTED  BY  J.  HOPPNER,  R.A. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN 
IN  FURNITURE 

By  R.   W.    SYMONDS 


ESIGX,  a  thing  intangible,  is  little  under- 
stood by  the  lay  mind.  The  untrained  and 
those  who  lack  aesthetic  sensibility  rind  it 
cult  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  de- 
and  are  still  less  able  to  explain  the  difference. 
;ome,  the  word  design  would  seem  to  connote 
presence  of  ornament.  Especially  is  this  the 
with  antique  furniture. 

he  average  collector's  appreciation  is  gener- 
based  on  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rare  specimen, 
er  on  account  of  the  wood  from  which  it  is 
le,  because  of  its  unusually  small  dimensions  or 
:he  reason  that  it  possesses  a  superabundance 
airing.  The  explanation  is  that  he  is  only 
:erned  with  the  antiquarian  aspect  of  his 
by  and  has  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  aesthetics, 
real  value  of  the  furniture  of  any  period  lies 
le  aesthetic  quality7  of  its  design:  age  alone  im- 
s  merely  a  sentimen- 
interest.  With  old 
iture,  however,  as  a 
,  the  standard  of  de- 
is  noticeably  high, 
i  this  article  an  at- 
pt  will  be  made  to  ex- 
.1  what  this  funda- 
tal  quality  is,  and  the 
ciples  that  govern  the 
^nd  craft  of  furniture- 

n.  ing,  so  that  the  lay- 
may  be  given  some- 
5  more  definite  than 
dictates    of   his   un- 
ned  preferences  to 

fte   him    in    assessing 

•merits  or  demerits  of 

■jece  that   may   have 

^jned  his  attention.   It 

m  be  said  at  once  that 

■j  eat  deal   of  English 

1«  iture,  dating  from  the 

e1  nteenth  and  eigh- 

ee|:h  centuries,  is  at  a 

'd  high  level  of  design, 

>u,  there  are  also  many 


AX  OAK  TABLE  WITH  ENVELOPE  TOP,  CIRCA  1710  :  THE 
WELL-DESIGXED  TURNED  LEGS  .AND  SHAPED  STRETCHERS 
ARE  IN  COMPLETE  HARMONY  WITH  THE  HEXAGONAL  TOP 


pieces  with  nothing  to  command  them  in  this  respect. 
One  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  craft  of 
furniture-making  is  that  the  design  should  be 
directly  related  to  the  use  for  which  the  piece  is 
intended.  All  tables  which  are  made  for  people 
to  sit  at  have  their  tops  2  ft.  6  ins.  in  height,  be- 
cause this  measurement  is  the  one  best  adapted  to 
the  human  form.  For  the  same  reason  seats  of 
chairs  are  18  ins.  from  the  floor.  A  sideboard  or 
a  sidetable  is  3  ft.  in  height,  which  is  the  most  con- 
venient height  from  the  floor  when  it  is  to  be  used 
by  the  average  person  when  standing.  These 
basic  and  accepted  dimensions  of  different  pieces 
of  furniture  determine  their  general  proportions. 
Unless  a  piece  of  furniture  is  so  planned  that  it 
possesses  the  quality  of  fitness  for  purpose,  the  de- 
sign is  faulty.  It  is  wrong  not  only  because  the 
furniture  is   uncomfortable  in  use,    but  for   the 

reason  that  it  is  unpleas- 
ing  to  the  eye  since  it  has 
not  the  familiar  appear- 
ance which  the  mind  asso- 
ciates with  its  particular 
purpose.  For  example, 
it  would  be  impossible  to 
recognize  a  table  which 
is  4  ft.  in  height  as  a  din- 
ing table.  It  would  appear 
ill-proportioned  and  ugly 
even  though  its  legs  were 
of  the  most  elegant  cab- 
riole form  and  decorated 
with  the  finest  carving. 

This  axiom  of  fitness  for 
purpose  applies  to  furni- 
ture in  many  different 
ways,  apart  from  the  three 
very  obvious  examples  of 
tables,  chairs  and  side- 
boards which  I  have  cited. 
The  furniture  designers  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  seldom 
disregarded  the  rule  of 
fitness  for  purpose  in  the 
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design  of  their  piei  es. 
[tshould  be  remarked, 
in  criticizing  old  fur- 
niture from  this  point 
of  view,  that  due  con- 
sideration is  given  to 
the  difference  between 
the  m  a  n  n  c  rs  a  nd 
customs  of  our  for- 
bears and  those  ruling 
.it  the  present  time. 
In  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  chair  with 
asplat  back  decorated 
with  carving  was  not 
considered  uncom- 
fortable. The  de- 
signer made  the  back 
the  chief  feature;  in 
order  to  in t  rocluce 
elegance  and  grace, 
he  ignored  the  ques- 
tion of  comfort  which 
was    not,    then,    such 

an  essential  factor  as  it  has  become  in  these  days. 
Another  important  principleis  that  designshould 
be  ruled  by  construction.  Different  materials 
govern  their  own  particular  type  ol  construction; 
thus  wood  (  alls  for  a  different  treatment  from  stone 
or  metal.     It  is  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 


A  WAINS!  OT  FLAP  TABLE,  CIRC 
OF  THE  SI  I  NDJ  R  I  IBRIOLE  LI 
TO    I  Ml     ANGULARITY  0 R 


design  to  conceivi 
form   appropriate 
one  ma  terial  a 
(any  it  out  in  a 
other.     Furniture  i 
signed    by  architi 
in  the  second  quai 
of  the  eighteenthc 
tury,  such  as  Willi 
Kent  and  Batty  La 
le\ .  transgressed  I 
rule.    Their  drawi 
for  bookcases  andc 
inetscalled  fora  st< 
construction,  when 
these  had  to  be  c- 
ried  out  in  wood.   1 
order  to  achieve  th 
massive  effects,  it  s 
necessary   to    cmr. ,' 
an   unsound   met  1 
of  construction,  vi 
the    result     that    1 
shrinkage  of  the  w  1 
caused  serious  defects  to  occur  in  the  pieces  ar 
they  had  been   made.      This  architectural  scHl 
of  furniture  designers  also  employed  key-block) 
arches  in  imitation  of  the  key-stone  in  a  stone  a«| 
To   use   a  member  belonging  to  one  materia^ 
a  motif  in  another  material,  where  it  could  'I 


I  1725  I  III  RHYTHMIC  (  URVES 
GS  ARE  IN  I'll  \S\\I  <()M  RAM 
\\ll    AND  OF    I  III     OCT  VG(  IN  \l.    fOP 


M  VHOGANY  SIDEBOARD  TABLl   ON  SQU  VRE  rAPERED  LEGS,  CIRC  I  1780     I  III   GENERAL  PROPORTIONS  ARE  EXCELLENT,  THE  STRUCI 

\|.'l     GIVEN    PROMINENC1      BY    Nil     <    \k\'ll>    DECORATION    OF    PENDENT    HUSKS,    llll     CENTRAL    PLAQUE   ORNAMENTED 

AN    URN     \\1>    SWAGS    EMPHASIZES    llll      WIS   OF    I  HI     DESIGN.      I  III-    WIDE    SPAN    BETWEEN    THE    BACK    LEGS   COULD   HAM 
OBVIATED  BY  TH1     \\ N  "I     I  Wi  '  MORI-;  SUPPORTS       1IIIS  WOULD  HAVE  GIVEN  THE  TABLE  AN  INCREASED  SENSE  OF  STAB|| 
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The  Principles  of  Design  in  Furniture 


possibly  be  constructional,  is  quite  obviously  a  bad  fault. 

One  of  the  essential  needs  of  a  wood  construction  is  that 
it  should  allow  for  or  counteract  the  shrinkage  of  the  wood. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  walnut-veneered  furniture,  the 
front,  sides  and  cupboard  doors  of  a  piece  were  panelled. 
The  panels  were  fitted  but  not  fixed  in  a  rabbeted  or  grooved 
frame  and,  so  being  free  to  move,  did  not  split  when  the  wood 
shrank.  The  construction  of  veneered  furniture  was  by  no 
means  so  sound,  because  there  was  no  method  of  overcoming 
the  shrinkage  of  the  carcase  wood.  Cracks  caused  by  shrink- 
age of  the  carcase  appear  in  nearly  all  large  veneered  surfaces, 
such  as  table  tops  and  cabinet  doors.  To  overcome  the 
shrinkage  of  drawer  fronts,  the  edges  were  enclosed  by  mould- 
ings which  helped  to  conceal  the  crack  between  the  edge 
of  the  drawer  front  and  the  frame  caused  by  the  shrinkage  of 
the  drawer  front  across  its  width.  Table  tops  and  legs,  and 
backs  and  legs  of  chairs,  had  moulded  edges  to  protect  them 
from  abrasions.  The  use  of  panels  and  of  mouldings  to 
overcome  defects  resulting  from  natural  changes  in  the  wood 
and  from  usage  exemplifies  design  influenced  by  construction. 

Another  axiom  which  must  be  accepted  in  connexion  with 
construction  is  that  members,  such  as  the  legs  and  stretchers 
of  a  table,  should  not  be  obscured,  or  weakened,  by  decora- 
tion ;  they  should  be  left  plain  so  that  their  function  is  obvious. 
For  example,  a  stretcher  of  a  table,  or  chair,  which  is  com- 
posed of  rococo  scrolls  is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  a  de- 
sign as  a  plain  or 


turnedstretcher. 
Design  is  affected 
also  by  material, 
rding  to  the  dimensions  in  which  the  material  can  be 
uced.  The  difference  in  the  design  of  walnut  and 
ogany  furniture  can  be  quoted  as  illustrating  this. 
ir-  and  cabinet-makers  in  the  early  walnut  period  were 
tys  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  walnut  planks 

ufficiently  large  scantling  to  enable  them  to  make  the 
iole  legs  of  chairs  and  tables  of  a  bold  contour.  For 
reason,  it  was  necessary  to  restrict  the  legs  to  a  thin 
slender  outline,  as  it  was  too  costly  to  use  large  logs  of 
rut,  except  in  the  most  expensive  types  of  furniture, 
iter  the  importation  of  Virginia  walnut  and  mahogany, 

of  which  woods  could  be  obtained  in  logs  of  a  much 
ir  scantling  than  English  walnut,  cabriole  legs  were 
e  in  bolder  and  more  massive  forms.  Tables  also 
mted  a  difficulty,  as  planks  of  walnut  could  not  be 
d  sufficiently  large  to  make  a  top  in  one  piece ;  walnut 
;s  were  therefore  seldom  made  with  solid  tops.  The 
net-makers  were  compelled  to  make  their  tables  of  oak 
:  of  walnut,  the  tops  were  veneered.     When  they  were 

to  obtain  Virginia  walnut  and  mahogany  they  made 
*  tables  with  the  leaves  cut  from  one  plank  of  wood,  and 
as  then  that  the  well-known  tripod  table  came  into 

I^e,  as  the  circular  top  could  be  turned  from  a  single 
:  of  wood.  The  introduction  of  a  timber  which 
litted  a  relaxation  of  the  former  restrictions  thus 
ad  an  immediate  alteration  in  the  stvle  of  furniture. 


A  WALNUT  CHAIR.  CIRCA  1730  :  THE  GRACEFUL 
CURVES  -AND  THE  STUDIED  PROPORTION  ARE  IN 
MARKED   CONTRAST   TO   THE   CHAIR   SHOWN   ABOVE 
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Throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries*  furniture  design  was  guided  by  radi- 
don  and  lor  this  reason  one  style  gradually 
evoked  from  another.  M  no  period  throughout 
these  two  centuries  W  there  a  break  ,„  the  de- 
tn  without  a  transitional  phase.  A  new  tvpe -of 
tible  might  come  into  vogue  but  its  propomon 
and  design  were  closely  related  to  the  table,  that 

13,    P-ceded.  it.     Traditior i  governed 
the  whole  craft  of  furmture  making,  and  the  de 

fgn^r  was  influenced  directiy  by  the  style  m  vogue 

-,  the  tune.  When  this  style  gradually  evolved 
'It  another,  the  change  was  imperceptibly 
adopted  by  the  designer.  He  was  not  neccssanh 
„  of  edueation  or  artistie ]  taste,  but  in  many 
caSs  he  was  alsoa  cabinet-maker,  formtheseven- 
^nthandeighteenthcenturiesacraftsmanplanned 

hi- own  work.    '1  hat 
his  design  was  good 
was  entirely  due   to 
the  fact  that  his  work 
wasimbuedwith  tin- 
traditional    style 
which    guided    him 
both  in  the  designing 
and  making  of  fur- 
niture in  a  straight- 
forward,   honest 
manner   which   was 
true  to  a  wood  con- 
struction.     1  h  e 
workman   at    the 
bench  adhered  to 
traditional  princi- 
ples as  the  tenets  of 
his  craft  and  did  not 
question  them.      It 
was  only  when  archi- 
tects, who  were  not 
furniture   designers, 
entered  the  field  that 
this  close  understand- 
ing between  the  de- 
signer and  the  work- 
man broke  down. 
The    fu  r ni t  u  r  e 
made  for  the  yeoman 
and  lower  classes  was 
the  tvpe  which  most 
clearly  show-  the 
influence    of    tradi- 
tion.   The  elaborate 
furniture    made   for 
the    rich    and    the 
nobility,  being  of  a 
more  exotic  charac- 


ter  ua<  not  so  markedlv  atlectcd  by  tradition;  o 
sequently  it  was  not  of  so  pure  a  design.     It  ist 
thai  the  furniture  made  for  the  yeoman  and 
well-to-do  classes  lacked  the  high  quality  era- 
manship  of  the  more  expensive  furniture,  and  \; 
not  made  of  such  fine  timber,  but  the  simplu 
and  pure  style  of  its  design  fully  compensated  r 
its  Less  perfect  craftsmanship  and  material.     lt^j 
because  Knglish  furniture  of  the  seventeenth  I 
eighteenth  centuries  was  so  strongly  influenced  r 
tradition  as   regards  its   style,   construction  a  I 
craftsmanship  that  its  design  reached  that  h|i 
standard  bv  which  it  is  distinguished.    _ 

Proportion  is  one,  if  not  the  most,  import 
feature    of  furniture    design,   for   no   piece 
be  said  to  be  of  good  design  unless  it  posse 
this     The  difficultv  of  ensuring  good  proporti 

was  fully  recogal 
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by  the  furniture 
signer   of  the  ei 
teenth  century,  w  I 
in  order  to  end  I 
his  pieces   with  f 
essential  qualil 
looked  upon  the  f 
orders  of  classi' 
architecture  as 
vade  mecum. 
resulted  in  furnit 
such    as    bookc 
and  cabinets,  b 
strongly  archill 
tural  in  charactJ 
Some  people  1 
able  instinctively 
judge  good  propj 
tion.    To  those 
are  not  gifted 
this  innate  se 
judgment  in  this 
portant  mattel 
extremely    diffidl 
The  only  possij 
way    to  acquire! 
understanding  cj 
is  to  educate  the! 
bv    constant    exl 
ination   of  ml 
pieces  of  furnittnj 
that    the    abilitf 
distinguish  betvl 
good  and  faulty  j 
portion  is  gradj 
developed.  Akrj 
ledge  of  the  ordel 
classicalarchiteci 
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HOGANY  COMMODE,  CIRCA  1760  :  THE  WELL-PROPORTIONED  STRUCTURE  IS 
'•EN  INTEREST  AND  DECORATIVE  VALUE  BY  THE  SUBTLE  SERPENTINE  CURVE 
D  FINELY  CARVED  TRUSSES.  THE   VICTORIAN   HANDLES  ARE   OF   BAD   DESIGN 


of  considerable  assistance  to  those  who  desire  to 
quire  a  real  understanding  of  furniture  design, 
piece  of  furniture  is  made  in  three  dimensions — 
ight,  width  and  depth.  The  combination  of  these 
ree  forms  the  mass.  Pro- 
)rtion  can  be  defined  as  the 
Utual  adj  ustment  not  only  of 
ese  dimensions,  but  of  the 
rious  parts  of  the  mass  to 
oduce  a  harmonious  whole. 
Proportion  should  be  de- 
lite.  For  example,  a  book- 
se  which  is  divided  into  two 
ctions  of  a  base  with  cup- 
>ards,  and  an  upper  part 
ith  glazed  doors,  should  not 
ive  the  upper  part  and  the 
ise  nearly  of  the  same  height . 
■■  the  bookcase  is  8  ft.  high, 
e  most  pleasing  proportion 
that  the  base  and  upper 
irt  should  be  in  the  rela- 
3nshipof3  to  5  respectively. 
,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
'e  as  2,2  is  to  \\  the  effect  of 
te  whole  is  much  less  satis- 
ing.  Proportion  applies  to 
fd(  te  design  of  all  types  of  fur- 
ture,  and  it  is  this  quality 


which  is  more  often  absent  than  any 
other.  An  important  piece  of  furni- 
ture of  the  finest  quality  craftsmanship 
and  material  which  lacks  correct  pro- 
portion should  in  the  eyes  of  every 
collector  be  regarded  as  of  less  value 
than  a  plain  and  simple  piece  of  good 
proportion,  even  though  the  quality 
of  its  workmanship  and  material 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  more  important  piece.  Collec- 
tors, students  and  all  others  in- 
terested in  old  furniture  must  con- 
sider correct  proportion  as  the  pre- 
eminent factor  in  the  assessment  of 
good  design. 

Unity  is  another  important  factor. 
The  different  parts  of  a  piece  should 
not  only  be  directly  related  to  each 
other,  but  to  the  whole.  If  one  part 
is  taken  away  from  a  piece  that 
possesses  unity  of  design,  the  parts 
that  remain  will  always  appear  in- 
complete. For  instance,  if  an  arm- 
chair has  its  arms  removed,  the  de- 
sign of  the  seat  and  back  will  then 
be  unsatisfactory,  since  the  absence 
of  the  arms  will  destroy  the  unity  of  the  original 
form.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a  single 
chair  to  which  arms  have  been  added,  because 
the  added  arms  will   appear  extraneous  to   the 


■ 


\  SERPENTINE  COMMODE  DECORATED  WITH  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  MARQUETRY  OF  COLOURED 
WOODS,  CIRCA  1775:  THE  HIGHLY  ORNAMENTAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  INLAID  PATTERN 
DOES    NOT  ADVERSELY   AFFECT   THE    DESIGN   AS   IT    IS   SUBSERVIENT   TO    THE    STRUCTURE 
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I  lit      I  iiiiihinwMi.     nilli     itliitli     ;•.    I  uiia  jiia  alril    Inlii  national    Slmlia 


chair  ami  will  huvi  ihcclfcel  ol  destroying  ll h  \ 

"I      I  ll        I"  M      W    III!     Il      I  III       <     ll.l I     ■  I  I  I  -  I  I  I  \       | I 

I  ii  i In  !.i\  iniih I ,  i In  1 1  i.  li  mi  understand 

ill .Hill .IIIH    III  .     W  III    I  III    I      l!     I        III     I  III 

li  H  III     1)1     i   .11  \  III"     ll.l\  I  I         I Ill      I  ll       I  i    .ill     <   <  I 

i  li.ii  in  n.iiiH  ni  i i  la  i' I 'I'   i"  n  .i  in  I  i  li.ii 

ill    i  ■ i  i    i.i   w  ii  lit  nil   it,     (  h  M.i i   is 

1 1 1 1 1 il\  .i  means  nl  . i •  I < I ■  1 1 •  ■  iiihn   i  io  ii  | ilain   1 1  in 

lllli  III'      'I'      I'll     ill     .1     |  1 1 1  .  I      I ll  I  l  1 1  <   I  1 1 1  r  , 

.mil  ill i mi  iii ,  il  ii  i    . ' ii  1 1 1  i     ihould  mil  !>•' 

|  Ml  I    .  .1    I  III         I  I   III    I  HI  i    .lllll      III  ll|  ii    I  I  I  I  I  I  ii  .    I    i  I  I  I     ll 

i    i"  i .  .ill  i    ii    iiill.   i  decorative  value,  oi  n. :nl 

inn  i  In  in  .  i mi i .i  .i  in  .i  | .l.mi  in  i.i.  i  which  acts 
.i  .i  I.  .il  Ovcr-oi  n. inn  ni. ii  nui  ilili  ii  its  own 
.  .1  .|. .  i .  .i    hi    .  MiK    | .. .    il  .I.   I.  .i  the  eye  to  appn 

.i.ii.    ornamentation  correctly  \\  I i   i    thrown 

up  in  relief  l>)   a  plain  sin  round 

\  |  >n  . .  .  .i  i  in  mi  in .    n.  h  .i    .i  i mode  which 

i carved  oi  namenl,  similai  to  i  lie  example 


.  ;  \  |  m  \  111  >  I  \  II  K\      lOl'KI'ClM'lUVXRU  Mil      ni'SU'.N    "I      mis    IS 

.  >U    I   \  II   I  i       U\        I  III        I'Wl   I       >  .  >N'.|  Kl  >    1  ION,      UN  ■     1   Vlil.  1 1  Ml  \  I      i'l  ' 

oi    mi     rwi  i  s  i!\    .  \k\  in.,   \.m    ONI  \    \nns  hkcok.M'IVI     \  u  i  i  .  ra  i 

I   I  IMIN  \  II  S      VN     .Mill   K\\  l-.l        MONOrONOCS    SI'Ol'lvNl  I       "I       I'l    \  IN      I'Wl   I  S 


illii  tratccl  mi  i  ..I",    ii    i    1 1    \  .iln, ililc  i  li.ii 

I  'I. mi   i  i  mi I I      w  Inn    (In    .  .i  n.i  in.  ni. il  inn 

I I  1 1  .inn  .1  .m.i  iii  iii  i  wit)  distorts  oi  inter  fen     \\ 
the  form  ol   the  structure,     ( )nl\    when  a   pit 

pi    <     i  In    ii   i  <  .i  ii  ii  I  > n  I.i  1 1 1  \  .ilii.il 

ih. in  ,i  plain  pici  c,     \\  In  n  i  In    .  it  namenl  is  i  > 
•  I.iIh  >i  .H<    it  tends  to  become  a  part  of  the  structtl 

.in.l     in  I  In     i  i     1 1.  .  I  .  il     In  nilil  lir  l  erne  mini  ..III 

i  .in  i  .in  i  lr. .  n  .ii<  .i  const  rui  lion  I  mi  nol  constn 

.1   i  In  i  H  .1 1  I.  m 

I  Iea\  il)  "111.11111  ni.  .1  in. ih. i".ui\  lin  niiin i   in. i 
its  appearance  aboul  the  middle  ol  the  eighteen 
century,     Such    furniture   was   generally    in   I 
form  "i  i. ilili     .mil  i  hairs,     li  was  ihc  product! 
the  fashionable  cabinet  makci  ol  the  period  wl 

Supplied  I  In    i  ii  1 1  in  ilili  1 1  \   Willi  w  li.i  I  he  run  iilci  I 

iu  lir  1 1 1 1 1 .. i  in"  furniture.  I n  oi dci  to  j usi ify  ■ 
charges  he  overloaded  his  designs  with  ornamJ 
and  thus  (though  through  his  lai  k  .>i  taste  he  u< 
unable  to  realize  ii  I  he  \  iolaied  i  me  I 
the  principal  tenets  of  his  1 1  all.  I'liunuJ 
(  Ihippcndalc  wai  also  an  ollendei  m  (li 
1 1  i H  i  i  judging  limn  i In-  1 1 1 . 1 1 1 \  u\ ■• 
i  l.il  ii  ii  ate  designs  v\  hich  he  1 1 1 1 1  1 1  ales  i 
his  Gentleman  and  Cab  iii  1 1  M<iLi'\  /)//<</■. 

1 1  i     hoped  l  li.il  \\  hal  has  been  \\  i  ill  I 

Inii    will   tend   li  >  mi  "in  am'  ii  illei  li  >i'v  • 

who  have  hitherto  miK   i  onsidcrcd  t| 

\  .line  "I  furniture  from  I  he  anlii|u.u  iii 
point  ol  \  lew       I"  i  i  il  h  i/.e  se\  ei  el\  ,  In  1 

I  lie    |  ii  mil    ..I    \  lew    ..I    i  leM'Mi,    e.u  li    |)l<  ' 

thev  buy,  1 1  iln\  \mmiIi1  iln  ilns.  ih/ 
would  gain  an  cntirel)  new  mi  i  look.  I  h,' 
would  begin  to  \  icv\ .  in  a  mm .  i.i\  .  n  • 
able  light,  examples  whu  h  the\  had  p  • 
\  imisl\  ignored.  1  he\  would  " .1  .u In  i 
develop  a  standard  which  won  Id  help  i  hi-i 
lo  dei  ide  whelhci  a  piei  e  w  .is  .1  desii  ah 
acquisition    or   nol.      1 1    w  mild   also   Ik  > 

I I  Kin  lo  set  nie  bargains,  .is  main  pieiS 
which  possess  beaut)  ol  design  are  ii 
apprci  iated,  and<  onseqneni  1\  i  onsidei  I 
unsaleable, because  the\  l.u  k  the  li-.u n  s 

w  In.  li  the  m.n  1  Mi.  "i  null  .lined  mi  1 
thinks  arc  essenii.il.      I  he  furniture  cp 

lei  lion    I  I1.1t    will   1  "illume  I"  uui  ease  l 

market  value  with  the  passage  ol  tinuis 
1l1.1i  comprising  pieces  ol  a  high  st.u» 

.n.i  ni  .11 1 1  st n   merit . 

Design    is    bc<  .mime,    mm  e    and    nit  .' 

understood  b)  ihc  people  ol  to-da\ .  I- 
i  reasing  attention  is  luim;  paid  in  te 
subjci  i  of  how  best  to  improx  e  te 
standai  d  ol  design  in  the  manul.u  n  e 
of  artii  les  in  1  ommon  use.      I  he  impo,. 

a  nee  of  a  nalional  ellorl  in  '.his  direct  ill 


I.   ' 


The  Principles  of  Design  in  Furniture 


receiving  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Gov- 
nment,  as  the  recommendations  of  the  Gorell 
eport  led  to  the  formation  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
:a  Council  for  Art  and  Industry  which  is  now  in- 
stigating the  whole  subject.  The  Exhibition  of 
ritish  Industrial  Art  in  Relation  to  the  Home 
;ld  at  Dorland  House  in  June  last  year,  which 
as  effectively  planned  and  a  notable  success, 
ndoubtedly  contributed  to  the  education  of  the 
manufacturer  and  of  the  public  in  this  important 
:atter.  These  activities  have  resulted  in  the 
wakening  of  a  public  consciousness  to  the  need 
r  understanding  the  long  abstruse  subject  of  de- 
gn.  In  its  train  is  developing  a  sense  of  public 
iticism  which  will  begin  gradually  to  apply  to  old 
irniture,  with  the 
suit  that  it  is  not 
nprobable  that  in 
:n  years  or  less,  the 

hught-for  pieces 

j  hich  will  be  of  value 
ill  be  those  possess- 

|  ig  the  quality  of  good 

jesign;  the  badly  de- 

l.gned  piece  will 

I  ump  on  the  market. 
hose   who  wish, 

herefore,  to  make 

j  leir  collections  a  real 

Inancial  investment 
>r  the  future  should 
losely  study  design 

ii  all  its  aspects,  so 

I  lat  they  may  be  able 

|d  distinguish  be- 
en the  artistic  and 

'  ic    inartistic    piece. 

I  The   important 

liuseums  which  pur- 
hase  old  English  fur- 

iiture,   such   as    our 

jwn   Victoria    and 
turlvlbert  Museum,  and 

lie  museums  in  the 

Jnited  States  and  in 

i£  -urope,    only    buy 

ieces  which  possess 

aft  n  artistic  signifi- 

ance.   This  demand 

c  lone  will  exert  its  in- 

I  uence  to  an  increas- 

t  ig  extent  in  the  years 

i  j   come,  in    raising 
ctu(he  value  of  well- 
esigned  furniture. 
One   last   word  of 


warning  to  collectors.  Knowledge  of  design  is 
not  a  heaven-sent  gift.  It  can  only  be  acquired  by 
unremitting  study.  And  as  he  gradually  develops 
knowledge,  the  collector  will  realize  how  many 
of  his  swans  are  geese. 

For  the  several  photographs  used  to  illustrate 
this  article,  I  am  indebted  to:  The  Lord  Plender 
G.B.E.  (envelope-top  table  and  wainscot  table 
pages  167,  168);  Geoffrey  Blackwcll,  Esq.,  O.B.E 
(side-table,  page  168);  Guy  N.  Charrington,  Esq 
(walnut  chair,  page  1 69) ;  A.  C.  Stair,  Esq.  (cabinet 
page  170);  Messrs.  Mallett  &  Son  (commode 
decorated  with  inlay  of  coloured  woods,  page  171) 
Gregory  &  Co  (court-cupboard,  page  172);  Fran 
cis  P.  Garvan,  Esq.  (bookcase,  page  173). 


V  MAHOGANY  WINGED  BOOK<  \M  .  <  Ml  I  1740  ["HIS  EXAMPLE  IS  BASED  ON  ARCHITEI  n  RAL  DESIGN. 
THE  LOWER  PORTION  '  OMPO:  I  I)  ol  '  ur.i  i  \KI>S  WITH  PANELLED  DOORS  REPRESENTS  IHE  PEDESTAL 
OF  \  CLASSIC  ORDER  ["HE  CORNU  I  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  SE(  HON  WOULD  HAVE  B]  EN  IMPROVED 
BY  THE     VDD1  I  [ON  01     '.   1  KII  /A  .  AS    I  HE   PROJECTION   IS  TOD  GREAT  IN  PROPORTION  TO  ITS  HEIGHT 
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PHILIP    WICKSTEAD    OF    JAMAIC. 

By  FRANK  CUNDALL 


WHEN  William  Beckford  of  Somerly,  cousin 
of  the  author  of  Vathek,  came  to  Jamaica 
in  1773  with  the  object  of  writing  and 
illustrating  a  history  of  the  colony  with  which 
members  of  his  family  had  been  for  long  con- 
nected, he  brought  with  him  two  painters,  George 
Robertson,  of  whom  accounts  have  appeared  in 
The  Connoisseur  for  April,  1926,  and  February, 
1927,  and  Philip  Wickstcad. 

Redgrave  tells  us  that  Wickstcad  was  born  in 
London,  and  calls  him  a  pupil  of  Zoffany  ;  Bryan 
calls  him  a  disciple  of  Zoffany  ;  but  Edwards,  in 
his  Anecdotes  of  Painters,  merely  says  that  he 
painted  small  portraits  chiefly  at  full-length,  and 
that  he  studied  for  some  time  in  Rome,  where 
he  met  Beckford.  Lady  Victoria  Manners  and 
Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson,  in  their  Life  of  Z°Jfany^ 
express    doubt    as    to    whether    Wickstcad    ever 


actually  worked  in  Zoffany's  studio,  but  merit  1 
that  the  two  men  met  in  Rome  or  Florence,! 
they  were  certainly  in  Italy  at  the  same  time. 
Beckford  said  of  him,  after  his  visit  to  Jamaic'j 

His  powers  of  painting  were  considerably  weakened  by  s 
natural  indolence,  and  more  than  all,  by  a  wondel 
eccentrii  ity  of  character.  His  colouring  was  almost  ec  J 
to  that  of  any  artist  of  his  time  ;  and  the  freedom  11 
execution  of  his  pencil  were  particularly  apparent  inj 
representation  of  negroes  of  every  character,  express! 
and  age.  Unfortunately  many  of  Wickstead's  drawij 
perished  in  the  hurricane  of  1780. 

Beckford,  through  severe  losses  by  the  hurricanff 
1780  and  through  being  betrayed  by  a  friend  1 
whom  he  had  undertaken  financial  obligations,  hi 
to  relinquish  any  idea  of  illustrating  his  book,  |j 
preface  of  which  was  dated  from  the  Fleet  prist!] 
Robertson  returned  from  Jamaica  about  1774. 
Wickstcad   must  have  found,  in  Jamaica,  1 


PORTRAIT     OF     LADY     (UNKNOWN)     BY     PHILIP    WICKSTEAD 


PORTRAIT,  PERHAPS  WILLIAM  PUSEY,  BY  PHILIP  WTCKSTEA 
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Philip   Wickstead  of  Jamaica 


•ks  of  art,  except  Robins's 
ographical  drawings  which 
1  been  produced   chiefly  for 

Ellis  family.  On  Beckford's 
[iiarture,  Wickstead  probably 
ijrid  himself  without  patrons, 
Jh  the  exception  of  the  Puseys 
i  Butlers.  He  adopted  the 
i|upation  of  a  planter  for 
Jch,  apart  from  his  "  natural 
rplence,"  he  was  quite  un- 
tied, and  consequently  failed. 
i U  said  that  he  took  to  drink, 
d  ,  according  to  Edwards,  died 
M:fore  the  year  1790,"  though 
e  arch  has  failed  to  discover 
1  ngle  reference  to  his  death  in 
,1  of  the  Jamaica  newspapers. 

►f  his  paintings  none  is  known 

xist  in  Jamaica.     He  exhib- 

at  the  Society  of  Artists,  in 

7,  A  Mulatto  Woman  Teaching 

i'ework   to   Negro    Girls  ;     in 

3,  A  Portrait  of  a  Well-known 

\ar  at  Rome  ;  and  in  1 780,  A 
Uiersation.  There  are  three  works  by  him  in  the 
)(:  ession  of  the  West  India  Committee,  to  which 
h  r  were  recently  presented  by  Miss  Nias.  These 
irj:  an  interior  of  the  ball-room  at  King's  House, 
Ijinish  Town,  which  building  was  destroyed  by 
iijin  1925  ;  a  view  of  the  Parish 
jllrch  of  St.  Catherine,  now 
h  Cathedral,  and  a  view  on  a 
liperto   unidentified    sugar 

te.     The  view  of  the  hall,  or 

-room,  of  King's  House  is  of 

ial  interest  now  that  endea- 
rs are  being  made   to  raise 

Is  with  a  view  to  having  the 

)rical   house    reconstructed. 

1  Wickstead's  painting,  one 

members  of  the  Council  prior 

ieir  meeting  in  the  smaller 

nber,  in  which  some  are  al- 
Ny  seated.  In  the  foreground, 
I  >.e  usher  of  the  Black  Rod, 
•ding  the  mace  which  is  now 
n  he  History  Gallery  of  the 
IJitute  of  Jamaica.  Miss  Nias 
Jsj  possesses  five  family  portraits 
'f'reat  interest.  There  is  the 
a:j:ulty  that  the  persons  whom 
tt'l  t  portraits  are  said  to  repre- 
eij  died  before  Wickstead  came 
0,  amaica,  but  they  are  ob- 
i<My  all  by  Wickstead,  as  there 


CONVERSATION    PIECE,    PAINTED     BY    PHILIP    WICKSTEAD    IN    JAMAICA,    ABOUT    1780 


was  no  other  known  painter  who  could  have 
executed  them.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  when, 
some  years  ago,  the  paintings  were  restored,  the 
labels  were  removed  from  the  backs  of  the  frames 
and  the  present  names  replaced  from  memory. 


' 


PORTRAIT  GROUP  WITH   NEGRO  SERVANT,  PAINTED  BY  PHILIP  WICKSTEAD  IN  JAMAICA 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF   SIR   CHARLE! 
SOMERSET  OF  WICKHAMBROOl 


By  JAMES  G.  MANN,  F.S.A. 


T! 


|HE  habit  oft  betrays  the  man."  In  the 
December  number  of  The  Connoisseur 
an  examination  of  the  armour  and  acces- 
sories of  the  portrait  at  Badminton,  traditionally 
known  as  Sir  George  Somerset  (d.  1560),  was 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  really  represented  his 
nephew  Sir  Charles  Somerset  (1534^1598),  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners  un- 
der Queen  Elizabeth. 
As  has  so  often  hap- 
pened, a  single  slip  in 
the  labelling  of  family 
portraits  has  thrown 
the  whole  series  out 
of  step,  and  one  is 
not  surprised  to  find 
that  the  companion 
panel,  which  is  re- 
produced here  in 
colour  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  is  simi- 
larly misdescribed.  In 
this  instance,  there  ii 
no  quartered  shield 
of  arms  to  guide  one, 
but  a  self-contradic- 
tion in  the  lettering 
provides  the  clue  :  A° 
DNI  1566  M  SVM 
30.  Sir  Charles  Somer- 
set, knight.  2nd  wn  oj 
CHA.E.  of  WOR- 
CESTER. 

Charles,  first  Earl 
of  Worcester,  died  in 
1526,  so  could  not, 
forty  years  later,  have 
had  a  son  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription, 
was  then  aged  thirty. 
But  he  did  have  a 
grandson,  another  Sir 
Charles  Somerset  (of 


ITALIAN     ARMOUR     CIRCA      IS6H  FORMERLY      IN     THE      MEYRICK 

COLLECTION    NOW    IN    THE     POSSESSION    OF    MR     W.    II      FENTON,    J.P. 


Wickhambrook,  Suffolk,  son  of  the  Sir  Geoi 
Somerset  mentioned  above),  whose  age  tall 
exactly.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  son  is  1 
subject  of  the  picture,  and  not  his  uncle,  the  C; 
tain  of  Rysebank  in  Calais  haven.  The  first  p 
of  the  inscription  is  probably  contemporary  w 
the  painting,  but  the  latter  part  an  erronei 
addition  supplied  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  portrait  of 

Charles,   the   gem 

man    p  e  n  s  i  o  n  1 

sho  w e d    hi  m   i r 

French  armour.  T 

of   his    cousin, 

Wickhambrook,  ill 

t rated    here,    dep 

an  Italian  armoui 

the  middle  years 

the  sixteenth  centi 

The  dating  of 

panel  is  of  value 

the  student  of  armt 

as  it  marks  ane; 

stage  in  the  devel 

ment  of  a  type  wl 

persisted  for   a  1 

time,  and  is  peril 

the  commonest  f< 

of  decorated  har 

tobeseeninmusei 

and  collections 

day.  The  descrip 

Pisan  is  a  widely 

rent  sale-room  t 

for  them,    but 

which  might  wel 

dropped ;  for  ever 

is  aware  thatthes 

mours  were  prodi 

in  large  quantitif  I 

the  neighbourhoc  | 

Milan  and  Bresci 

it  has  any  founds 

in  fact,  it  may  d< 
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'R   CHARLES  SOMERSET:     FROM    THE    OIL    PAINTING    IN    THE    POSSESSION    OF 


THE    DUKE    OF    BEAUFORT 


A  Portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Somerset  of  Wickhambrook 


am  the  merchants  of  Pisa  who  exported  them. 
That  this  is  an  early  example  of  its  class  is 
own  by  the  long-waisted  breastplate,  which  pre- 
ded  the  pointed  peascod  ;    the  strap  across  the 
imbrace  ;  the  well-roped  borders  and  firm  out- 
le  ;  and  the  quality  of  the  etched  decoration  with 
sprigged  border  that  has   not  yet   degenera- 
d  into    the    panels    of  mechanically   rendered 
Dphies,  which  have  been  dubbed   "mops  and 
ooms."    The  feathered  volutes  on  the  pauldrons 
id  elbows  link  it  to  the  earlier  portrait  of  Cosimo 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  the  Pitti  Gallery, 
aich  the  late  M.  Buttin  dated  about  1546.     The 
dr  of  classical  heads  near  the  top  of  the  breast- 
ate  are  a  persistent  feature  of  these  armours 
the  end.     These  familiar  motifs  in  Renaissance 
rcoration,  especially  in  wall-panelling,  can  be 
iced  back  to  the  earliest  etched  armours,  where 
ey  are  sometimes  entitled  Churio  (Curius,  con- 
leror  of  Pyrrhus)  and  Victor  Popvli. 
Sir  Samuel   Meyrick  possessed   an  armour  of 
nilar  make  and  date  (Skelton,  pi.  xxvi.),  which 
now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Fe.mon,  and 
l:re  illustrated.     The   Somerset   portrait  shows 
l)w   such    an    armour    appeared    in   its    youth, 
jicked  out  with  buff  pickadills,  and  with  its  gilt 
>rders,  undimmed  by  time,  contrasting  with  the 
ack  background  of  the  interior  panels  of  etching. 
he  pouch  attached  to  his  sword   belt  appears 
have  been  left  unfinished  by  the  artist. 
The  later  examples  of  the  school  must  have 
en    exported    in    very    large    numbers.     They 
>pear  outside  of  Italy  in  the  portraits  of  most 
iropean  countries,  especially  of  Spain.     Their 
e  continued  well  into  the  seventeenth  century, 
le  Marquis  Spinola  wears  an  armour  of  this 
ad,  richly  blued   and  gilt,  in   his   portrait  by 
ubens  of  1625  at  Brunswick.     Paulus  Moreelse 
eluded  one,  highly  gilt,  in  his  group  of  the  com- 
my  of  arquebusiers  of  Jacob  Gz.  Hoing,  1616, 
Amsterdam.     They  were  not  only  worn  by  the 
iders  for  their  portraits,  but  by  the  rank  and 
e,  for  in  the  Rijksmuseum  there  is  a  set  of  a  score 
more  etched  corselets  complete  with  cabassets, 
11  arms  and  tassets,  which  probably  were  worn 
'  a  company  of  guards  during  the  Spanish  occu- 
ition  of  the  Netherlands.     Museums  naturally 
nd  to  emphasise  the  rare  and  beautiful  and  to 
"hew  duplication,  and  one  must  usually  turn  to 
e  old  arsenals  for  evidence  of  the  wearing  of 
mour  in  bulk.     Uniform  sets  of  this  kind  afford 
cessary  and   visible   confirmation  of  the   bare 
itements  of  inventories. 

Unlike  the  German  armours  of  this  time,  which 
ually  carry  the  Nurnberg  or  Augsburg  guild- 
arks,    these   stock   Italian   corselets   or   half-ar- 


mours, though  they  may  bear  the  owner's  arms 
etched  upon  them,  are  seldom  if  ever  marked  ; 
excepting  the  armours  signed  by  Pompeo  della 
Chiesa,  which  are  of  a  superior  quality.  These 
unmarked  armours  are,  however,  unmistakable 
as  a  class  by  the  unvarying  character  of  their  bands 
of  etched  ornaments,  which  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum effect  with  the  minimum  of  artistic  effort. 
Though  worn  well  into  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
has  already  been  noticed,  they  were  never  fitted 
with  the  long  cuisses  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  retained  the  short  tassets  of  narrow  lames. 

The  vast  export  of  Milanese  armour  can  be 
gathered  from  inventories  such  as  that  of  the 
armoury  of  the  Duke  of  Infantado  at  Guadala- 
jara, taken  in  1643.  Thus  :  "  Item,  six  Milanese 
field-armours  engraved  and  parcel-gilt  (dorados  a 
me'dias  cartas)  garnished  with  satin  of  different 
colours,  complete  with  breasts,  backs,  gorgets, 
helmets,  arms,  gardbraces,  large  and  small  buffs, 
gauntlets,  tassets,  lance-rests,  greaves  and  cuisses, 
with  their  shoes  of  mail  and  steel  toe-caps,  and  six 
chanfrons,  of  which  one  only  is  engraved."  And 
again  :  "  Mas  siete  arneses,  blancos  de  Milan  "  or  "  Siete 
arneses  dorados  de  Milan  "  with  their  component  parts 
equally  explicitly  described.  Of  another  entry 
it  is  noted  :  "  Este  arnes  es  de  Pompeyo"  The 
quantity  of  harnesses  in  this  armoury  intended  not 
for  the  troops,  but  of  a  richer  kind,  is  most  impres- 
sive, and  shows  that  decorated  armour  was  not 
purchased  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury for  purposes  of  portraiture  only,  but  for  use. 

There  are  also  examples  of  complete  bards,  or 
horse-armour,  of  the  same  Italian  make.  There 
is  one  in  the  Tower  of  London  (II.  50),  and 
another,  considerably  restored,  was  among  the 
armour  from  Schloss  Grafenegg  which  was  sold 
last  September  at  Lucerne.  They  represent  the 
attitude  of  conservatives  like  old  Sir  John  Smythe, 
who  proudly  claimed  to  have  learned  the  art  of 
war  "  in  the  well-ordered  wars  of  Emperours  or 
Kings,"  before  "  the  tumultuous  disordered  wars 
of  the  Lowe  Countries  "  had  finally  banished  the 
once  dominant  armoured  rider  from  the  field. 

The  fact  was  that,  in  the  course  of  its  history, 
armour  had  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  all  classes,  and  nothing  is  more  illustrative 
of  the  tenacity  of  ideas  than  the  slowness  with 
which  it  fell  into  disuse.  As  worn  by  the  leaders 
it  was  a  guarantee  of  substance,  and  in  the  days 
before  badges  of  rank,  it  reinforced  military 
authority  in  a  very  visible  form.  If  the  rank  and 
file  were  glad  to  cast  it  off,  as  military  writers 
began  to  note,  a  fine  armour  still  retained  its 
prestige,  and  the  higher  officers  were  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  truism  ilfaut  souffrir  pour  etre  beau. 
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WITH  even 
prospect  of 
brilliant  suc- 
cess the  stalls  at  Gros- 
venor  House.  Park  Lane, 
are  being  fitted  and  fur- 
nished in  good  time  for 
l  he  ope  ning  ol  i  h  e 
Antique  Dealers"  Fair, 
b\  the  Marchioness  of 
Reading  at  noon  on  Sep- 
t  e  mber  21st.  Lady 
Reading,  who  is  an  en- 
thusiast and  a  keen  col- 
lector of  objets  d'art.  is 
chairman  ofthe  Personal 
Service  League, tow  hich 
half  the  net  gate  pro- 
ceeds are  to  be  given. 
The  management  of  the 
fair  will  he  directed  by 

Captain  Owen  Wheeler,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  arrangements  at  the  Antique  Dealers'  Exhi- 
bition at  Christie's  in  1932.  Mr.  Cecil  Turner  is 
acting  as  Chairman  ofthe  Executive  Committee. 
Those  objects  which  are  illustrated  are  repre- 


:1 


(/H1M>>      GREEN     JADE     INCENSE     BURNER        SPINK    &    SON 


sentative  of  the  vari 
branches  of  antique; 
which  collectors  are 
tcrested.     Our  first  | 
t me  is  an  example  o 
carved  jade  ornamt 
being  shown   by   Sp 
&    Son,   Ltd.      It  is 
incense    burner,  ;,' 
high,  ornamented  v 
the    Tao-I'ien  drafl 
head,  in  low  relief,  wBj 
the  handles  are  pierH 
to  form  dragons,  ie{ 
1 K  iwl  beingsupporteqm 
three  feet,  each  ternH 
ating  in  a  dragon  mm 
The   decoration    of  I 
cover  is  similar  to  th« 
the  bowl,  with  a  harm 
carved  in  the  form  9d 
coiled  dragon.     This  example  of  Chinese  art  dB 
from  the  early  part  ofthe  eighteenth  centuryyl 
Another  remarkable  piece  of  stone  carvinJH 
taken  from   the  collection  of  Charles  Nott  Mm 
This  example  will  be  part  ofthe  exhibit  of  Chiii 


THE  WELL-KNOWN,  Btl  RARE,  SERIES  OF  FIGURES  MADE  AT  THE  HOCHST  FACTORY      ROCHELLE  TH(|^i 
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hardstones 
at  Grosve- 
nor  House. 
It  is  a  fine- 
ly coloured 
piece  of 
lapis  lazuli, 
carved  as 
a  figure  of 
Kwan  Tin 
or  Kuan  Tin 
depicted  as 
the  com- 
passionate 
goddess,  in 
a  long  flow- 
ing robe 
open  at  the 
neck,  and 
enthroned 
on  a  rocky 
pedestal  be- 
een  the  mythological  ho  ho  bird,  and  a  deer 
the  foot  of  a  table,  on  which  there  are  three 
oils.  This  example  of  carved  hardstone  dates 
fjLm  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period  (1736-95). 
Collectors  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  whether 
iental  or  Occidental,  will  doubtless  find  much 
interest  them.  Admittedly  this  article  will  be  in 
int  some  time  before  the  exhibition  opens,  but 
i  writer  has  already  seen  several  large  arrays 
it  will  be  on  different  stalls  at  the  exhibition. 
w,Foulsham& 


u.f   iVED  LAPIS  LAZULI  FIGURE  OF  KWAN  YIN 
14  -H  HO  HO  BIRD  AND  DEER  :  CHARLES  NOTT 


CHINESE  PORCELAIN  VASE  OF  THE 
MING   DYNASTY    :    JOHN    SPARKS 


HOI 


le,forinstance, 
e  showing  a 
mber  of  pieces 
Staffordshire 
ttery,  includ- 
[  a  rare  fox- 
ad  drinking- 
p  with  man- 
lesetranslucent 
ize,  attributed 
Ralph  Wood; 
0  specimens  of 
ircester,  Bow 
id  Chelsea 
rcelains ;  three 
implesofBow, 
(air  of  Chelsea 
ars  and  a  cir- 
lar  bowl  being 
own  among 
;  accompany- 
j  illustrations. 
>toner&  Evans 


^--«*f%*P 


THE  TWO  SMALL  GROUPS  AND  THE   PLATE  ARE   BOW   PORCELAIN  AND' THE   PATH, 
OF  BOARS  AND  CIRCULAR   BOWL   ARE   THE    CHELSEA  :  DAW,    FOULSHAM    &    COLE**:. 


are  another  of  the 
well-known  special- 
ists in  English  pot- 
tery and  porcelains 
who  will  be  repre- 
sented. Their  ex- 
hibit will  comprise 
examples  of  the 
work  of  Ralph  Wood 
and  other  Stafford- 
shire potters,  many 
being  those  attrac- 
tive figures  which 
are  so  valuable  an 
addition  to  any  col- 
lection of  early  cera- 
mics. The  Chelsea 
figures  will  number 
among  them  a  set 
of  The  Muses,  and 
the  two  shown  here, 
one  of  which  is  a 

Woman  Dancing  from  the  Vauxhall  Masquer ader  series 
of  figures.  This  little-known  series  is  still  a  matter 
of  speculation  among  collectors.  Stoner  &  Evans 
own  one  other,  the  figure  of  a  dancing  girl,  and 
there  are  some  fifteen  examples  in  various  col- 
lections, but  the  actual  number  of  the  several 
different  subjects  which  were  modelled  at  Chelsea 
to  form  the  complete  set  is  still  conjectural. 

The  large  floor  space  occupied  by  Rochelle 
Thomas  should  prove  a  veritable  "  History  of  Por- 
celain." Among 
the  wide  range  of 
Continental  ex- 
amples is  the  set 
of  six  Musicians, 
illustrated  here, 
which  were  made 
attheHdchstfac- 
tory.  Fine  porce- 
lain  was  pro- 
duced at  Hochst, 
nearMayence,  in 
the  third  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and 
concerning  the 
eventual  success 
in  making  porce- 
lain  at  Hochst 
(after  many 
abortive  experi- 
ments), the  story 
is  told  that  the 
secret  for  porce- 
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Iain-making  was  obtained 
In  a  trick  from  Ringler, 
w  ho  was  responsible  for  the 
ory's  Ik  i  oming  pros- 
perous. Ringler  was  foi  - 
me 1 1 \  .1  potter  in  the 
Vienna  fa<  tory,  w  here  he 
clou  1 1 1  less  obtai  ned  the 
se<  hi  formula,  v\ hich  he 
noted  on  paper.  ( )ne  da) . 
some  of  his  fellow-work- 
men, ha\  iny  plied  him 
with  sufficienl  w  inc.  took 
the  paper  from  him,  and 
this  is  said  to  explain  the 
esi ablish men!  of  ma n\ 
factories   in   Germa  n\  . 

Several  pici  esof(  Ihinese 
porcelain  stand  out  from 
the  man\  that  John  Sparks 
is  showing.  One.  a  vase 
1 1 >  |  ins.  high,  is  shown 
on  page  i8i.    The  design 

is  painted  in  black  on  a  beautiful  turquoise  ground, 
and  comprises  three  shaped  panels,  eai  h  i  ontain- 
ing  a  figure  in  a  garden.  1  he  shoulder  is  painted 
with  chrysanthemums  and  foliated  scrolls,  and 
then"  is  a  wide  hand  similarly  decorated  below 
the  scenic  panels;  this  interesting  vase  dates  from 
the  Ming  dynast)  [368  1644  .  Another  out- 
standing piece  which  :s  to  be  part  of  the  Sparks 
exhibit  is  a  large  jar,  also  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
with  an  incised  floral  scroll  design  under  a  rich 
turquoise  glaze 
with  a  green 
glaze    inside. 

I  helargecover 
jar  and  two  bea- 
kers, pictured  on 
this  page,  a  re 
from  t  h  e  col  - 
le<  iion  ol  ra re 
Chinese  porce- 
lains which  1 1. 
R.  1  lancock  will 
beshowing.  This 
pa  rtic  ular  set 
dates  from  the 
Tung  Cheng 
period  t  1  723 
;(»  .  each  ol"  the 
t  h  r  e  e  p  i  e  c  es 
being  painted  in 
the  soft  Jamil  If 
rose  en  a  m  e  1  s 
which  arc  one  ol 


\  CHELSEA  FIGURE  FROM    I  III    VAUXHAL1    MASQUERADER 
si  Kll  s     \\j,     VNOTHE1      01       \     •  <>•<  i'  INI   R     S     I  V  \\s 


the   most    .llll  ac  ll\  e  st\s 

of    Chinese    decoratil 
This    decoration! 

.11  hic\  ed  l>\  i  ombin  j 
brown,  which  forms  ( 
ground,  with\  at  iousfli  I 
motifs  that  arc  painji 
in  yellow,  while.  grJ 
and  deep  rose  in.in  I 
which  arc  quite  thick.  1 
the  Chinese,  the  fam 
WS(  <  olours  are  yuan  I 
(meaning  soft  colou| 
and  famille  verte  is  ying  I. 
(hard  colours). 

Man)  unusual  piece; 
English  and  Irish  eil 
teenth-century  glass  ; 
1  m  exhibition.  On  Cc 
Davis's  stand  ma)  be  sen 
examples  of  Irish  glasa 

a  bout  I  780.  A  bo 
shaped  fruit  howl  is  1 
admirably  proportioned  and  ol  beautiful  col<| 
and  quality.  It  measures  nearly  15  ins.  wide  vi 
is  distinguished  by  its  typical  Hal  cutting.  1| 
candlesticks  illustrated  here  with  the  fruit  b< 
just  described  are  each  10  ins.  high  and  of  rema 
ably  chirk  coloured  metal.  Among  the  Ir] 
specimens,  too,  arc  some  sweetmeat  glasses  wil 
faceted  knop  stems  and  the  typical  flat  cut! 
Another  is  a  rare  variety  showing  the  "  toothel 
edge.      Two  more  have  the  moulded  Silesian  stc 

Among    t 
glass    whi 
D  c  1  o  m  o  s  n  e 
Sou  are  exhil 
ing,   there  ar 
I'i  n  e    p  a  i  r 
water-jugs,  d 
about     1800, 
oval  form,   b 
liantly    cut 
o  f  fi  n  e    d  a 
metal.     Th 
si/c  is   consid' 
able 

ins.  wide,  and 
ins.    high    at 
handles.      Th 
came     From 
col  lee  lion 
family    gla 
ware  of  the  ] 
of  Jersey 


a 


f 
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SET  COMPRISING    PORCELAIN    |AR    AND     TO'0  Bl    VKERS.  PAINTED    -"II    /    \\l  1 1  I  I 

KOSh       ENAMELS,     01        Mil       YUNG     CHENG     PERIOD     (1723-36)    :     H.    R     HANCOCK  WC'l'C     piU'Clia 
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the  recent  sale  at  Middleton  Park. 


ch  jug  bears  the  family  crest  en- 

ived  in  a  small  panel  on  the  top  of 

■  handle.  Other  examples  are  a 
Hir  of  early  Irish  candelabra  of  small 
Hi  but  uncommon  design,  having 
t)  lights  each,  and  measuring  20 
i  .  high,  dating  about  1770;  also  a 
c  -glass  hanging  chandelier,  of  dim- 
ijitive  size,  now  having  four  lights, 

t  there  are  evidences  of  its   hav- 

;  been  originally  fitted  five  lights. 

)f  the  variation  in  design  contained 
fvjhin  the  limits  of  a  chair-back,  as 
cl  iceived  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas 
(  ippendale  and  his  contemporaries, 
l-re  would  seem  to  be  no  end.  In  the  manner 
c  the  period  there  are  a  set  of  six  early  Georgian 


BOAT-SHAPED 
AND    A    PAIR 


IRISH     GLASS     FRUIT    BOWL    DECORATED     WITH     FLAT    CUTTING 
OF    CANDLESTICKS    OF    IRISH    GLASS    :     SHOWN    BY    CECIL    DAVIS 


and  other  ornamentation,  on   the   cabriole   legs, 
which  have  finely  carved  scroll  feet. 

Elson's  are  showing  an  interesting  piece  of  walnut 
furniture  in  a  Queen  Anne  bureau  bookcase.  This 
example  is  fitted  with  its  original  Vauxhall  plate 
mirror,  and  retains  its  ornamental  lock  plates 
and  handles.  It  is  of  excellent  colour  and  the 
workmanship  is  of  the  fine  quality  of  the  period. 


IT-GLASS  HANGING   CHANDELIER   FITTED    FOUR    BRANCHES 
•  SMALL  SIZE  AND  FINE  DARK  MF.TAL  :  DELOMOSNE  &  SON 


hogany  chairs  (see  this  page)  shown  by  H.  M. 
z&l  Son,  of  special  distinction,  and  displaying 
ligh  standard  of  workmanship.  The  fan-like 
stings  are  carved  with  scaling,  and  the  top  rails 
minate  in  foliated  scrolls,  while  the  pierced 
ats  are  veneered  and  decorated  with  carving  of 
age  and  other  ornament.  The  seat-rails  have 
arved  moulding,  and  acanthus,  in  considerable 
boration,  appears  again,  together  with  C-scrolls 


ONE  OF   SIX    1- A  KLY  GEORGE   II    MAHOGANY    CHAIRS  OF  RARE 
DESIGN     AND     FINE     WORKMANSHIP   :    H.     M.      LEE      &      SON 
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\  mahogany  «  ard-table  shown  by  Litchfield  & 
Co.  is  of  elegant  form,  displaying  asenes  of  gracelul 


curves  in  its  serpentine  front  and  sides  and  slender 
cabriole  Legs.  This  is  a  piece  in  Hepplewhite  s 
besi  manner,  and  should  find  many  admirers. 
Those  who  followed  the  recent  articles  on  the 
furniture  of  the  Stuart  period  in  The  Connoisseur 

will  welcome  the  appearance  on  the  stall  oi  bred 


QUEEN    \NNK    u 
VAUXHALL  PLA 


iiktiit    RITRPAT1    BOOKCASE    WITH    ORIGINA1 
reMIRROR RAND  FHTED  INTERIOR        ELSON'S 


HEPPLEWHITE     MAHOGAN1*     SERPENTIN1     CARD-TABU      WI 
CABRIOIJ      LEGS      iND     SI  ROL1      FEE!         LITCHFIELD    &    ( 


Skull  of  a  few  pieces  of  this  date.     These  indue  U 
pair  of  Charles  II.  walnut  stools  with  turned  L"j 
and  stretchers,  and  covered  with  antique  crimi 
velvet  and  original  fringe.     Mr.  Skull  also  shcnl 
walnut  table  with  slender  legs  and  gate  and  flapi 
one  side  only.     Another  is  the  rare  William  i 
Mary  black  fold-over  table,  illustrated.      1  he  ti 
of  elliptical  form  when  opened,  is  covered  with  ei 
original  green  velvet,  and  the  frame  is  fitted  vjl 
three  drawers  and  two  candle  slides. 

Of  the  several  outstanding  examples  of  Eng  1 
furniture  on  the  stand  of  J.  P.  Corkill  are  a  pal 
rarlv  Georgian  mahogany  chairs  on  boldly  curvj 
cabriole  legs  with  carved  acanthus  volute  ki I 
and  animal  paw  feet,  and  with  vase-shaped  sj 
backs.     There  is  also  a  Sheraton  inlaid  mahog. 
bookcase  of  small  proportions,  having  two  drav: 
below  and  a  cupboard  in  imitation  of  two  n 
drawers;  and  a  fine  example  of  Hepplewhite  tj 
-a  commode  in  inlaid  satinwood,  on  mahog* 
A  Stuart  chair  of  oak  possessing  some  uncj 
mon  features  is  among  the  fascinating  relics  of  I 
past  to  be  found  on  the  stand  occupied  by  K  i 
Clifford  of  The   Dower  House.     This  is   a 
specimen  of  its  kind,  having  a  panelled  back  carl 
with  an  equestrian  group,  said  to  represent  ,j 
Duke  of  Monmouth  on  horseback,  while  the  r^ 
cresting  is  carved  with  two  lions.     The  suppor  ( 
the  elbow-rests  and  the  front  legs  are  spiral,  wffl 
is  but  one  of  the  interesting  features  with  this  cH 

A  yew-wood  two-tier  cabinet  of  drawers  of 
type  here  illustrated,  and  exhibited  on  the  star! 
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Williamson  & 
is,  is  a  rarity.  The 
ouring  of  this 
cimen,  which  has 
ecretaire  drawer, 
>f  exceptional 
uty,  and  possesses 
original  handles 
h  lock-plates  ;  it 
nglish,  of  the  early 
iteenth  century, 
t  rare  early  Geor- 
n  mahogany  tea- 
le  with  one  flap 
!  unusually  shaped 
■tchers  is  exhibited 
the  firm  of  Bul- 
i.  It  is  of  light 
icture  and  grace- 
orm,  square  when 
ned.  Thearrange- 
rit  of  the  legs  and 
ietchers  makes 


RARE     WILLIAM     AND    MARY    BLACK    TABLE     OF     ELLIPTICAL    FORM 
THE  TOP  WITH  ORIGINAL  GREEN  VELVET  AND  GALON  :  FRED  SKULL 


this  form  of  table  one 
of  the  most  practical 
and  comfortable  for 
serving  tea.  This 
piece  is  illustrated  in 
The  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Furniture,  vol.  3, 
page  229,  fig.  24. 
It  was  formerly  in 
the  Vyne  collection. 
Included  in  the 
exhibits  of  A.  G.  Lock 
are  choice  specimens 
of  Georgian  furni- 
ture. The  one  illus- 
trated is  a  Chippen- 
dale kneehole  table 
in  olive-wood,  hav- 
ing one  long  drawer, 
three  small  drawers 
on  each  side  and  a 
shallow  cupboard  in 
the  recess.    A  pair  of 


OF    A    PAIR    OF    FINE    GEORGIAN     MAHOGANY    CHAIRS 
H  UNUSUAL  CABRIOLE  LEGS  AND  PAW  FEET:  J.  CORKILL 


A    STUART  HIGH-BACK   OAK    CHAIR   HAVING  AN  EQUESTRIAN 
FIGURE     CARVED     IN      I  HI-      PANEL     :      J  HI.     DOWER     HOUSE 
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Hepplewhite  open  armchairs  in  mahogan)  are  a<  - 
companied  1>\  a  Sheraton  sola  table  in  satinwood, 
and  a  bookcase  with  carved  borders  in  mahogany. 
Those  to  whom  the  richness  of  Renaissance 
ornament  makes  appeal  will  lind  the  Elizabethan 
buffet  exhibited  by  Gregory  &  Co.  much  to  their 
taste.  It  is  carved  oak,  of  the  rare  type  with  a 
sloping  lift-up  top,  a  central  door  to  the  middle 


YEW    WOODCABINE1    OF  DRAWERS  WITH    SECRETAIRE       ENG 
l.lsll    |-  \kl  \    EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY     W    WILLIAMSON  &  SONS 


section,  on  cither  side  of  which  are  typical  bulbous 
and  columnar-headed  supports,  the  whole  standing 
on  a  plinth  with  an  arcaded  frieze.  The  richness 
of  this  piece  lies  in  the  elaborate  floral  arabesques, 
which  cover  every  part  ofits  front.  In  the  central 
panel  of  the  door  is  a  Tudor  rose.  Hardly  any- 
thing more  characteristic  of  the  prevailing  taste  of 
its  period  can  be  imagined.  It  is  of  a  beautiful 
colour  with  a  naturally  acquired  patina.  The 
size  of  this  unique  specimen  is  4  ft.  6  ins.  high,  3  ft. 


\\    ]    ^RL'S    GEORGIAN    MAHOGANY     II    \    I  \l;l  1     \V  I  I  H    s!\< 
FLAP   AND    UNUSUALLY     DESIGNED   STR]   K  III  ks        BU.U 


i  i  ins.  wide  and  i  ft.  6  ins.  deep  from  front  to  ha 
Gregory  &  Co.  are  exhibiting,  in  addition,  ml 
examples  of  English  seventeenth-  and  eighteei 
century  furniture  in  oak,  walnut  and  mahoga 
The  three  lea-pots,  illustrated  on  page  1 88,  1 
from  the  collection  of  Scottish  and  English  sil 
which  How  of  Edinburgh  is  showing.     Actu;; 


\X  OLIVE-WOOD  (  HIPPENDALE    KNEEHOl  I     TABLE   OF 
I  YPE  Willi  DRAWERS  AND  SHALLOW  CUPBOARD  :  A.  G 
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y  are  particularly  interesting  as  three  different 
=s  which  were  popular  in  Scotland.     The  glo- 
ar  tea-pot  with  the  straight  tubular  spout  and 
;andle  is  one  of  the  earliest  Scottish  examples 
wn,  having  been  made  by  Colin  Mackenzie 
Edinburgh,  in  1 714.     The  other  globular  one 
1  the  moulded  duck-neck  shaped  spout  and 
ill  handle  bears  the  mark  of  Robert  Luke  of 
sgow,  circa  1735,  while  the  pyriform  example, 
1  which  the  D-handle  again  appears,  was  by 
liel  Ker  and  bears  the  Edinburgh  marks  for  1 768. 
merican  Colonial  silver  will  be  represented,  in 
exhibit  of  Ralph  Hyman,  by  the  plain  bowl  by 
liam  Ward  of  Guildford,  Connecticut  ( 1 705- 
1),  and  by  the  cream-jug  by  Benjamin  Brenton 
Newport,  Rhode  Island  (1695-1749),  both  of 
ch  are  pictured  here.     These  pieces  formerly 
mged  to  the  late 
■a,  Countess  of 
fford,  and  are 
her  examples  of 
terican  silver 
ich  found  their 
'to England.  Mr. 
nan  is  also  show- 

a  collection  of 
nch,  German, 
;sian  and  Scan- 
avian  silver  of  the 
enteenth  and 
iteenth  centuries; 
ile  the  English 
ces  range  from 
:  early  spoons  to 
ee-pots,  hot-water 
les  and  various 
^rs  of  the  early 
iteenth  century. 
Collectors  of  silver 

be  interested  in 

Newcastle  late 
■nteenth-century 

-top  tankard, 
ch  will  be  one  of 
exhibits  on  J.  R. 
okson's  stall, 
h  the  tankard,  we 
;trate  the  marks, 
ne  of  them  is  the 
1  ram's  head  which 
1  been  found, 
^mpanied  by  the 

conjoined    and 

Newcastle  town 
'k,  on  only  a  few 

A/T        r<     D  ELIZABETHAN    BUFFET    IN    CARVED 

-es>.    ivir.  l.i.  r>er-         elaborately  ornamented  with 


nard  Stevenson,  Curator  of  the  Laing  Art  Gallery 
and  Museum,  informs  us  that,  in  St.  Nicholas' 
Cathedral,  there  is  a  communion  cup  bearing  simi- 
lar marks,  and  this  cup,  like  the  tankard,  was  made 
by  William  Ramsay  who  was  admitted  to  the  Com- 
pany of  Goldsmiths,  Plumbers,  Glaziers,  Pewterers 
and  Painters  in  1656  and  was  a  member  until  1698. 
The  old-established  house  of  Batsford,  which  has 
just  issued  a  delightful  little  brochure  dealing  with 
Three  Centuries  of  Book  Publishing  in  Holborn,  and 
which  occupied  premises  there  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  until  its  recent  removal  to  North  Aud- 
ley  Street,  contributes  fine  books  and  drawings. 
Visitors  will  notice,  prominently  displayed,  a  tall 
folio  volume  in  blue  levant  morocco,  containing  a 
number  of  original  drawings  in  bistre.  These  are 
the  work  of  John  Flaxman,  and  depict  vases  in  the 


OAK  WITH    BULB-SUPPORTED  TIERS    AND  SLOPING  LIFT-UP  TOP. 
ARABESQUES   SO    TYPICAL    OF   THE    PERIOD    :    GREGORY    &    CO. 
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IIIKM     SCOTTISH     ["EA-POTS  :  THE  GLOBULAR  WITH    llll      rUBULAK  SPOUT  AND  D-HANDL1-     IS  EDINBURGH.  1714,  AND  ONI    01     I  h 
EARLIEST    KNOWN:    THE    CENTRE    ONE    IS    (.1    ISGOW,    C!R(    I    1735        VND    llll      PYRII'OKM      KDINBl   RGH     I7KK       HOW    Ol     EDINBURG 


CREAM-JUG    BY 
NEWPORT.    R.I. 


Bl  NJ      BREN  1 1  in 
R  U.l'H     H^  MAN 


<  lassical  style,  many  of  them  highly  decorated  and 
having  figure  motifs.    They  arc,  in  all  probability  . 

designs  for  Georgian 
plate.  A  book  very 
seldom  seen,  also 
shown  by  this  firm, 
is  a  second  edition  oi 
Genteel  Hpusehold 
/•'limit ii re  in  the  Pn  sent 
Taste,  by  a  Society  of 
I pholsterers,  Cabin*  I 
Makers,  etc.,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  [51 1 
designs  on  120  cop- 
per plates.  These 
comprise  all  manner 
of  articles  of  furni- 
ture and  include 
many   specimens  of 

ironwork,  such  as  overdoors,  balconies,   railings 

and  fenders.  The  date,  although  not  printed  in  the 

book,  has  been  established 

as  1762,  and  the  hand  of 

Thomas   Chippendale    is 

strongly  in  evidence  in  the 

taste  shown  in  the  designs. 
Many   other    rare    first 

editions  and  fine  bindings 

are  displayed  on  the  stalls, 

in  addition  to  manuscripts 

.incl    colour-prints.       Per- 
haps  the   most  important 

of  the  exhibits  shown   by 

Chas.  J.  Sawyer,  Ltd.,  is  a 

copy  of  the  extremely  rare 

first  edition   of  Milton's 

Lycidas,  the  first  of  the  three 

great  elegies   in   English 

literature.     It  is  included 

in  .1  collection  of  verses  by 

various   hands,   composed 


in  memory  of  Edward  King,  who  was  drownedl 
1637  whilst  crossing  the  Irish  Sea.  The  first  pa 
contains  twenty-three  poems  in  Latin  and  Ore 
and  the  second  pail,  with  a  separate  title  in  mour 
tng  border,  has  thir- 
teen poems  in  Eng- 
lish, the  last  of  which 
is  the  Lycidas.  This 
copy,  in  good,  un- 
washed condition, 
measures  6f  ins.  by 
5 1  ins.  Among  the 
incunabula  is  the 
finely  printed  Macro- 
bius,  issued  from 
Brescia  in  1485,  with 

woodcut  diagrams  and  a  very  interesting  early  m 
of  the  world.  This  is  shown  in  a  blue  morocco  bir 
ing,  with  gilt  back  by  Bozerian.  Other  rarities v 
the  two-volume  first  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Vicai 
Wakefield,  a  tall  copy  with  tooled  levant  moroc 
binding  by  Riviere  ; 
original  first  issue  of  Hei 
Aiken's  National  Sports1 
Great  Britain  with  its  fi> 
coloured  plates  in  veryf 
state  ;  a  set  of  Hegi's  M 


HOWL  BY  Wll   W  U<D.GUILDFO 
CONNE(   I  KIT    :     RALPH     HY.M1 


n 


I 


NEW<   \SI  II     I  ANKARDMADE  BYWILLIAM  RAMSAY,  <  1 1«    I 
[698      BEARING    I  HI-    RAMS    HEAD   MARK      J.  R.  COOKSON 


M  \KKs  ON  NEWCASTL1      I  iNK 

tint  Views  of  famous  cit 
published  in  Paris  abj 
1 8 1  o,  and  now  exceedirl 
rare  :  Pyne's  Royal  h 
deuces  in  England  wit 
hundred  aquatints  in 
our  in  brilliant  early 
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)F  FLAXMAN'S    DESIGNS    PROBABLY    FOR    A    GEORGIAN 
[Y  CUP  :  FROM  A  RARE  VOLUME  LENT  BY  B.  T.  BATSFORD 


ANOTHER    OF    FLAXMAN'S    DRAWINGS.      ALL    THESE    REPRE- 
SENT VASES  AND  ORNAMENTS  IN  HIS  CHARACTERISTIC  STYLE 


ions  ;  and  Havell's  Picturesque  Views  of  the 
tes.  And  mention  must  be  made  of  the  rare 
il  from  King  Henry  VIII. 's  library,  the  bind- 
f  which  with  the  Royal  Arms  in  stamped  calf 
ken  boards, 

lustratehere. 

[ie  purpose  of 

(present  arti- 

Ithe   first    of 

I  which    will 
with   the 

»]ue  Dealers' 

HinTHECoN- 

Iseur,   is  to 

■  an  impres- 

I  of  the   im- 

I  nee   of  the 

I'itsdisplayed 

f\  rominent 

I  rs.      It  has 

I  accepted  as 

mqua  non,  that 

Hiject  shall  be 

Wtted  for  ex- 

blion  unless  it 

a  least  a  hun- 

fcj  ,  ,  RARE    BINDING    I  ROM    THE    LIBRARY 

'.   years    old,        the  binder's  initials  gr-   the  m 


and  this  rule  is  to  be  rigidly  enforced.  Therefore, 
the  experienced  buyer,  who  may  rely  upon  his  own 
unaided  judgment,  will  not  be  disappointed  ;  while 
the  novice  collector  will  have  at  his  disposal  the 

expert  know- 
ledge of  the  stall- 
holders, each  of 
whom  will  be 
only  too  pleased 
to  impart  it  to 
all  interested, 
whether  intend- 
ing buyers  or  not. 
All  that  was  pro- 
posed in  arrang- 
ing the  numerous 
stalls  at  Grosve- 
nor  House  has 
been  effectively 
carried  out ;  and 
the  public  inter- 
est in  the  Exhibi- 
tion will  doubt- 
less result  in  a 
large  number  of 
London  and  pro- 
vincial visitors. 


OF    KING    HENRY  VIII 
ISSAL.   OF    PARIS    1527 


1MPR]  SSI  !>    Willi 
CHAS.    J.    SAWYER. 
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By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


TWO  EARLY  TRADE  CARDS 

EARLY  nineteenth-century  trade  cards  engraved  on 
copper  arc  much  superior  to  the  lithographic  cards 
which  superseded  them  in  the  eighteen-thirties.  Mrs. 
Luke  Vincent  Lockwood  has  just  presented  to  the  Museum 
of  the  City  of  New  York  an  example  from  her  collection 
made  for  the  Fancy  and  Windsoi  Chair  Manufactory  of  Thomas 
Ash  at  No.  33  John  Street.  New  York.  As  it  is  signed  P. 
U  nek  and  Durand,  it  falls  within  the  brief  period  of  their 
partnership,  which  lasted  from  [817  till  1820.  Peter 
Maverick  was  the  son  of  the  Peter  Maverick  who  designed  a 
number  of  early  hook  plates  in  .Yew  York  and  was  originally 
a  silversmith.  The  younger  Maverick  was  living  in  Newark 
when  In-  received  Asher  15.  Durand  as  apprentice  in  1812. 
and  in  1817  took  him  into  partnership.  Durand  by  that 
time  had  become  the  better  engraver  of  the  two  and  was 
well  embarked  on  a  career  destined  to  be  a  distinguished  one 
in  both  painting  and  engraving.  The  reason  for  the  disso- 
lution of  the  partnership  was  not  altogether  happy.  Trum- 
bull wanted  Durand  to  engrave  his  painting  of  the  Signing  of 


BUXJCE    &    DEAN'S 

i'iiiii- y  (  h;n  r  .^  I  :i  u  1 1  I'd  r'i  u  ry, 

iKfto  


V'U'fUfr    r,  >//,/    ,'/ .  M/u     .J//,,/ 


% 


"*  **u  »*>  duiia'Vr-  *V*° 


TRADE  CARD  OF  BRUCE    VND  DEAN         ENGRAVING  ON  COPPER 
MAKER    UNKNOWN    :     MUSEUM    OF    THE   CITY    OF    NEW    YORK 


I  KADI:  (  Akl)  OF  THOMAS   \sll       1  V,K  WING  ON  (  I  »PPEK  PLA1 

the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  do  it  alone.     Maver 
wished  to  co-operate  in  the  work,  but  this  Trumbull  refiaj 
to  allow,  and  Durand  dissolved  the  partnership  in  order 
proceed  with   the  work   himself ;   and   this  elaborate  al 
laborious   effort    occupied    him    for   the   next   three   yes 

The  earliest  mention  of  Thomas  Ash,  for  whom  the  cil 
was  made,  seems  to  be  the  record  of  a  payment  made  by- 
city  of  New    York  to  Thomas  and  William  Ash  for  n 
Windsor  chairs  in   1784.     The  city  directory  for  the  w 
1786,  the  first  which  was  compiled,  lists  Thomas  Ash  as 
second  name  in  it,  giving  his  occupation  as  a  Windsor  chj 
maker,  and  his  address  as  3  1  John  Street.     He  appears  int 
mittently  in  the  directory  in  the  years  about  the  periodj 
the  trade  card.     In  18 16.  he  is  at  33  John  Street,  enten 
simply  as  a  merchant,  and,  in  181  7,  his  home  address  is  gr 
in  addition,  as  10  John  Street.    In  18 18,  the  name  of  Willi  [ 
Ash  also  appears,  as  a  chairmaker  at  33  John  Street,  anc 
1 8 1 9  and  1820  the  two  names  are  listed  in  the  same  fashil 
They  continue  so  until  1826.  when  William,  still  descril 
as  a  chairmaker.  moves  to  1  Dutch  Street  and  Thomas 
mains  at  the  John  Street  address  as  a  "  broker,"  and  tl  : 
entries  are  repeated  until  Thomas  disappears  from  the  ii 
and  the  directory,  with  the  notice  in  1831  that  he  has  "1 
moved   to  Westchester,"  and   here  we  lose  sight  of  hi 

Of  almost  precisely  the  same  period  as  the  Maver 
Durand  card,  is  the  pleasing  little  design  of  Bruce  and  D 
in  the  J.  Clarence  Davis  collection  at  the  Museum,  ; 
signed,  but  the  date  can  be  found  by  consulting  the  j 
directory.  Only  for  one  year  do  Bruce  and  Dean  appea 
partners  at  90  Broad  Street,  the  address  given  on  the  c?| 
while  both  names  appear  independently  over  a  fairly  II 
period.  This  is  in  the  year  18 18.  In  the  following  yj 
George  Bruce  alone  remains  at  that  address  and  the  n; 
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JE  FROM  NICHOLAS  SEVER'S  LEDGER,  LISTING  HIS  SILVER 


Bean  is  absent,  but  Henry  Dean  appears  again,  with  a 
I  of  his  own,  at  47  Beaver  Street  in  1821.     Thereafter 

I  wo  lived  an  all  but  nomadic  existence,  changing  ad- 
M  es  almost  yearly  in  a  fashion   that  does  not  seem   to 

II  ate  settled  prosperity.  Finally  it  appears  that  Henry 
Hi  outlasted  George  Bruce,  since  he  is  on  Albany  and 
u  Duane  Street  in  1829  and  1830  when 

*  ge  Bruce's  name  no  longer  appears. 
I  far  as  is  recorded,  there  are  no  signed 
■  s  by  any  of  these  makers,  but  as  the 
1)  ct  of  the  identification  of  New  York 
Hture  is  still  in  its  infancy,  specimens  of 
H  work  may  come  to  light  before  long. 


JHOLAS    SEVER'S 
'/ER  BY  JOHN  BURT 

N  April  6th,  1728,  Nicholas  Sever. 
!  tutor  at  Harvard  College  from  17 16 
!'28,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation 
P25,  wrote  in  his  ledger,  on  April  6th, 
.  a  list  of  all  the  silver  in  his  possession, 
as  resigning  his  position  and  was  about 
move  to  Kingston,  Mass.,  where,  in 
following  autumn,  he  married  the 
w  of  an  innkeeper,  Sarah  Little  {ne'e 
ren).  Whilst  effecting  his  removal,  he 
lost  of  his  silver  in  trust  with  Deacon 
idge  and  Steward  Boardman,  and  he 
ds  that  fact  under  date  of  July  8th. 
August  9th  he  notes  that  he  has  re- 
''ye  plate"  from  his  friends  again. 


His  list  of  April  6th  mentions:  "a  two  quart  tankard;  a 
quart  tankard;  a  pair  of  chafing  dishes;  a  pair  of  candle- 
sticks; two  salvers,  a  large  and  a  small  one;  a  pair  of  canns; 
two  porringers;  a  tea  pot;  two  salts."  Then  follow  pieces 
of  flat  ware  and  tongs  and  strainer  with  which  we  have  no 
immediate  concern.  The  remaining  pieces — save  two 
which  have  disappeared,  and  a  pair  of  candlesticks  which  a 
later  member  of  the  family  presented  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity— are  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants,  the  owners 
being  eight  in  number.  At  the  instigation  of  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Richard  Walden  Hale  of  Boston,  the  silver  was  brought 
together  several  years  ago  and  placed  on  exhibition  at  the 
Fogg  Museum  of  Harvard  University  on  indefinite  loan, 
with  a  catalogue  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hale 
recording  many  personal  notes  regarding  Nicholas  Sever 
and  his  descendants,  a  number  of  whom  have  had  a  close 
association  with  Harvard  University. 

The  original  ledger  of  Nicholas  Sever  is  still  in  existence 
and  belongs  to  Major  George  F.  Sever  of  Kingston.  The 
two-quart  tankard  which  heads  the  list  is  definitely  missing, 
and  regarding  the  one-quart  tankard  which  follows  there  is 
some  doubt.  Is  it  the  piece,  with  a  spout  added,  now  be- 
longing to  James  Warren  Sever,  or  is  this  the  other  of  the 
two  "  canns  "  of  the  list?  In  either  case,  a  second  object  is 
missing,  but  thirteen  of  the  original  fifteen  are  in  the  group 
now  exhibited.  As  almost  all  are  the  work  of  John  Burt  of 
Boston  (169 1 -1  745),  and  since  they  include  such  rare  types 
of  early  eighteenth-century  American  silver  as  candlesticks, 
salvers  and  a  teapot,  the  group  is  undeniably  important. 
Candlesticks  of  pre-Revolution  days  are  rare,  but  there  is  a 
pair  of  the  baluster  type  (illustrated),  octagonal  in  form,  of 
great  distinction  in  execution,  and  dated  in  the  inscription, 
Donum  Pupillorum,  X'72/j..  The  globular  teapot  made  its 
appearance  in  American  silver  soon  after  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century,  and  this  is  one  of  the  earliest,  for  it  is  dated, 
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PAIR    OF    CANDLESTICKS    MADE     BY     JOHN     BURT     (1691-1745)     :     PRESENTED     TO 
NICHOLAS    SEVER,    WHO    WAS     A    TUTOR    AT    HARVARD     UNIVERSITY     (1716-1728) 
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in  that  painful  controvi 
of  the   years    1 7_>i    i 
The  afTair  ended  w  it 
defeat  of  the  elaim,  i 
with  his  personal  sue 
for  in  Septembi  i .   i 
he  was  elected  to  the 
sired  position.    In  hisl 
years  .it  Kingston  hei 
mercha in.  shipowi 
manufacturer,  andjij 
of  the  ( :<>ui  t  "i  (  lonu  I 
Pleas   for    the  ( lount  of 
Plymouth    foi    thirty! 
\  ears.      I  fe  died  in  iij, 
flu'  pi  iM  ni    1 1\\  neiof 
Ins    silver    are:    Ricli'd 
Walden  Hale;  Roll 
Sever  Hale:  Miss  Ma.a 
Sevei  :  Mrs.  Jennie  StM 
Harrison;    Dr.  Jan 
\\  .11  mii  Sever  and  his#fl 
)  a  mes  Wa  rren   Sr\  ■; 
George  Francis  Si  \  er  d 
I  nn:  is  \\     Siv:  ; 


LACE  MADE  FO 
AN    EMPERO 


POINT  D'ANGLETERRl    FLOUNCE     66  IN!  25  INS      MAD]     FOR  CHAJ 

ROMAN    EMPIRE  C.  1715  :     WILLIAM      ROCKHILL    NELSON     GALLERY 


with  the  inscription,  TJ28-  Salvers  continued  to  be  a  rarity 
at  any  period,  two.  like  the  other  pieces  just  mentioned, 
being  the  gift  of  his  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  Sever  family 
pieces,  a  two-quart  tankard  by  John  Burt,  1724,  has  been 
lent  by  the  First  Church  of  Cambridge  to  indicate  the 
probable  style  of  Nichol;  s  Sever's  large  tankard. 

Three  of  Burt's  four  marks  appear:  /  B  surmounted  by  n 
crown  and  enclosed  in  a  shield;  the  mark  /  Burt  in  a  cartou<  he; 
and  john  burt  in  two  lines,  enclosed  in  an  oval.  A  "  rami  " 
with  the  mark  of  William  Simpkins  of  Boston  (1704- 1780) 
is  the  only  piece  which  bears  another  maker's  mark.  The 
teapot  and  one  of  the  salvers  are  unmarked,  but  as  this  salver 
resembles  the  other  so  closely,  which  is  marked  by  Burt,  it 
is  attributed  to  him.  This  leaves  ten  pieces  showing  the 
mark  of  John  Burt,  and,  of  these,  six  were  presentation 
pieces  from  pupils  in  1724  and  1728.  This  unanimity  of 
choice  seems  to  indicate  a  known  preference  for  the  simple, 
austerely  chaste  work  of  John  Burt  on  the  part  of  the  Har- 
vard tutor  in  a  Boston  which  was  not  lacking  in  eminent 
silversmiths.  .John  Coney  and  Edward  Winslow  were  both 
active  at  that  time,  and  there  are  no  more  distinguished 
names  relating  to  American  silver  than  theirs.  The  choice 
of  the  dignified,  somewhat  severe,  but  always  finely  propor- 
tioned  .work  of  Burt  accords  with  such  glimpses  of  the  owner 
as  the  past  affords.  Nicholas  Sever  is  an  interesting  figure 
in  his  own  right,  and  it  is  only  necessun  in  read  of  his  action 
in  regard  to  the  admission  of  the  "  Fellows  of  the  House  " 
among  the  "  Fellows  of  the  Corporation  "  in  Josiah 
Quincy's  History  0/ Harvard  t  'niversity  to  realize  that  he  was  .1 
prison  of  courage  and  conviction,  regardless  of  other  aspects 


LES   VI  .   EMPEROR  OF  THE   HOLY 
1  it       \K  I      WD     \l  KINS     MI  SEUM 


AFLEI 
fl  ouni 


M  I  S  H  lfcfl 
c  e  in  /;  am 
d'Angleterre,  one  ofH 
recent  acquisitions  of  the  William  Roekhill  Nelson  <M 
l<i\  of  Art  and  Atkins  Museum,  was  made  for  Charles  El 
I  in]  ieror  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, and  his  wife,  ElizaM 
Christina  of  Brunswick.  It  is  a  flounce  of  bobbin  \ffl 
tit)  ins.  long  and  25  ins.  wide.  In  the  central  panelH 
imperial  crown  and  eagle  of  the  Empire  are  placed  uqsfl 
an  elaborate  canopy,  with  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hfl 
gary  supported  by  angelic  figures  on  either  side.  Ch^fli 
VI.  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Christina  in  1708,  but  aH 
was  not  crowned  Emperor  until  December,  171 1,  the  H 
must  post-date  that  year.  It  was  probably  made  alioti 
171-,.  and  as  the  Emperor's  only  son  was  born  in  Afl 
1  7 16,  it  seems  possible  that  the  making  of  so  fine  a  pieqn 
lace  may  have  had  some  relation  to  this  event.  The  iifH 
laced  C  and  ( '.  for  Charles  and  Christina  appear  at  the  kterl 
edge  towards  the  left  of  the  canopy  and  the  numerals  \  at 
the  right,  and  the  same  interlaced  initials  are  introduced 
other  places  along  the  edge.  The  emblem  of  the  Order  ohtj 
Golden  Fleece  is  on  either  side  of  the  central  panel,  witrM 
intertwined  C's  beneath,  combined  with  the  A  of  AusBI 


FRENCH      PAINTING 

AT  SAN   FRANC:  I  SCO 

IX  taking  tin-  whole  range  of  French  painting  as  the  b- 
ject  of  the  summer  loan  exhibition  at  the  CalifoM 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Dr.  Walter  Heil,  li 
director,  adopted  a  plan  different  from  that  when  arranjUg 
his  English  exhibition  of  last  year.    The  latter  was  definiW 
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fcled  to  the  epoch  from  Hogarth  to  Turner,  as  repre- 
tt\ .the  of  the  great  age  of  English  painting.  But  French 
he  tine  has  many  periods,  many  conflicting  ideals,  and  for 
•treason  Dr.  Heil  explains  in  his  catalogue  that  he  felt 
llcessary  to  illustrate  French  art  in  a  complete  record  of 
Mspects  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present. 

f  this  eroup  of  250  paintings,  private  collections  from 
w,  east  and  west  were  represented ;  and  there  were  no  less 
th    eleven  subjects  from  the  Louvre  (of  which  the  univer- 

I**  beloved  Benediction  of  Chardin  was  one,  to  augment  the 
idy  considerable  number  from  American  museums  and 
,'alleries  of  dealers.  With  the  exhibition  at  Chicago,  it 
ght  the  centre  of  art  activities  definitely  westward  and 
i&  to  animate  a  season  of  the  year  which  is  generally  a 
one  where  events  in  the  art  world  are  concerned. 
nong  the  private  collections  in  California  which  were 
.-n  upon  by  Dr.  Heil  were  those  of  William  H.  Crocker 
William  W.  Crocker:  Mrs.  Alma  de  Bretteville  Spreck- 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton;  Herbert  Fleishhacker; 
ton  Harrison:  Jerome  Landfield  and  Henry  Potter 
xM.  From  New  York  paintings  were  lent  by  Jules 
it:  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander:  A.  Conger  Goodyear; 
1  Hay  Whitney;  Stephen  C.  Clark;  Chester  Dale  and 

William  Hayward.  Three  Cincinnati  collectors  con- 
ned— E.  W.  Edwards,  Charles  F.  Williams  and  George 
A'arrington — and  Andrew  W.  Mellon  sent,  from  his 
able  collection,  the 
\y  of  Fragonard, 
:h,  through  the  en- 
ring  of  Janinet,  is  one 
le  best  known  of  this 
urite  master's  works, 
he  Bearing  of  the  Cross 
1  the  Louvre,  of  the 
ool  of  Avignon,  which 
oduced  the  incident  of 
/eronica  and  the  death 
adas,  shows  the  French 
rking  in  that 
ternational  style  " 
ch  united  much  of 
rope  in  the  early 
:enth  century.  Jean 
:egambe's  Conversion  of 
Paul,  lent  by  Klein- 
er, is  unmistakably 
nch  in  the  creation  of 
irmal  order  and  marks 
beginning  of  the  age 
independence,  or  at 
tof  individuality.  This 
el,  which  came  origin- 
'  from  the  monastery 

I  Martin  near  Douai, 
been  seen  in  a  number 
exhibitions,  the  most 
wrtant  of  which  were 
[Bruges  in  1902  and 
I  London  in  1927.  The 
Atrait  of  the  Duke  oj 
M  iteuil  which  belonef d 
M  the  JDuke  of  Anhalt-         or  painting 


Dessau  'lent  by  Arnold  Seligmann,  Rey;  and  Clouet's  Henri 
II.  from  the  Louvre  show  that  French  portrait  painting  was 
1  more  incisive  and  sensitive  than  at  its  foundation. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  more  satisfactorily  repre- 
sented than  the  seventeenth,  with  unhackneyed  examples  of 
the  discursive  Lancret  and  Pater  and  of  the  excellent  Per- 
roneau  'the  portraits  of  M.  and  Mrne.  Braun  of  the  Archer 
M.  Huntington  collection  at  the  Museum,,  as  well  as  of  the 
greater  luminaries.  Watteau  was  seen  in  Mr.  Bache's 
French  Comedians  which  formerly  belonged  to  Emperor  Wil- 
helm  II.,  and  there  was  an  exceptionally  distinguished  group 
of  portraits  by  Mme.  Vigee-Lebrun,  including  the  painting 
of  Mrne.  du  Barry  in  a  plumed  hat,  originally  owned  by  the 
Due  de  Brissac  and  more  recently  by  the  Duchesse  de  Ro- 
han, sent  to  the  exhibition  by  Duveen  Brothers. 

David's  thoughtful  Self  Portrait  'from  the  Louvrey,  painted 
in  1 794  in  prison,  is  to  be  preferred  rather  than  his  exposi- 
tions of  a  violent  Xeo-Classicisrn.  The  robust  power  of  the 
Romantic  school  was  well  expressed  in  two  vigorous  works 
of  Delacroix,  one  being  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  owned  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  Manet  was  less  well  represented,  but 
there  were  splendid  Renoirs,  including  the  Moulin  de  la 
Galette  belonging  to  John  Hay  Whitney.  In  its  selection  of 
the  works  of  Cezanne  and  Van  Gogh  the  exhibition  was 
markedly  successful.  The  Van  Gogh  flower  subject  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  Wrilliam  A.  Clark  and  his  Pere  Tanguy  from 
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Wildenstein,  (lu-  Cezanne  Landscapt  of  the  W.  H.  Crocker 
collection  and  the  Card  Players  belonging  to  Stephen  C. 
Clark,  would  alone  make  any  exhibition  of  modern  art 
conspicuous.  In  addition,  then-  was  Walter  ( !.  Arensbei  g's 
Picasso,  Old  Woman,  representing  one  of  the  earliest  and  also 
one  of  the  finest  of  modern  collections  in  this  country. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  NEW 
ENGLAND    PORTRAITURE 

THE  plan  to  issue  a  catalogue,  after  the  recent  exhibition 
at  Worcester,  of  thirty-two  New  England  portraits 
painted  before  the  year  1700.  instead  of  during  the  event, 
needs  no  word  of  vindication.  The  course  is  obviously  the 
wise  one.  since  the  subject  is  an  unexplored  field.  The 
exhibition,  which  was 
arranged  by  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society 
and  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum,  brought  to- 
gether material  which 
will  mark  it  as  a  unique 
event,  and  one  that  will 
serve  as  a  starting-point 
from  which  scholars 
will    begin    their    work. 

New  York  portraiture 
of  the  same  period  is  not 
so  bare  of  names.  The 
Duyckinck  family.  Jaco- 
bus Gerritsen  Strycker 
and  Henri  Couturier 
were  painting  contem- 
porary Stuyvesants.  Van 
Cor t  land  ts  and  d  e 
Lanceys.  It  is  rather  re- 
markable that  conditions 
in  Xew  York  and  Nev 
England  in  regard  to  por- 
trait painters  and  cabi- 
net-makers are  reversed. 
While  the  New  England 
cabinet-makersare  fairly 
well  documented,  the 
subject  of  the  makers  of 

early  Xew  York  furniture  is  just  beginning  to  receive  at- 
tention, and  while  painters,  before  1700  in  New  York, 
are  known  through  existing  works.  Xew  England  portrait 
painters  of  the  same  period  have  yet  to  be  rescued,  if  it 
be  possible,  from  undeserved  obscurity. 

This  exhibition  at  Worcester  was  undertaken  under  dis- 
tinguished patronage.  Dr.  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  director 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  Francis  Henry  Taylor  of  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum,  its  secretary.  Other  members  were:  John  Hill 
Morgan,  Charles  K.  Bolton,  William  C.  Endicott,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Wilder  Foote  and  TheronJ.  Damon.  As  all  of  these 
gentlemen  have  contributed  to  research  in  related  fields  of 
Americana,  their  findings  arc  sure  to  throw  a  welcome  light 
on  a  subject  abounding  in  doubts  and  difficulties. 

The  Boston  Athenaeum  set  aside  a  precedent  not  to  lend 


objects  from  its  collections  and  contributi  <l  thi  portrait 
Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet  and  Lt.-Gov.  William  StougM 
From  the  State  House  in  Boston,  the  portraits  of  the  v. 
John  Wheelwright,  and  anothei  portrait  of  Simon  Id. 
street,  were  removed  for  the  oc<  asion  l>\  a  spei  ial  a<  1  o  k 
Legislature.  William  ( :.  Endicott  lent  the  portrait  of 'v. 
John    Endicott.   whose  descendant    lie    is;    the   (ounce  ut 

Historical  Society  sent  the  ] ail  "I  the  Re\  .John  Coin 

the  Essex  Institute  "I  Salem,  the  portraii  of  an  earlv  p- 
builder  and  owner  who  settled  there  in  id  jo.  (  apt.  (■<  w 
(  01  wen.  From  .1  pi  ivate  collection  in  Boston  came  a  g  j[ 
of  four  which  included  the  portraits  of  the  silversmith  m 
ini.ih  Dummei  and  his  wife;  and  Harvard  I'niversity  at 
the  portrait  of  Dr.  William  Ames,  circa  1680.  anjqf 
Lt.-Gov.    Stoughton  ;   all  interesting  personalities. 

Other  contributors   included    the   American   Antiquaffl 


i"l  \U'I  I.    1  >1     AGRIPPA    BY    HI   B]   I:  I 
PAINTING    AT    THE    CALIFORNIA    P. 


KT.    DATED    177H.       LENT    TO    THE    EXHIBITION    OF   1 
ALACE    OF    THE    LEGION    OF    HONOUR     BY     JACQUES    SEL 


s<„  ii  iy  of  Worcester :  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Sodtfl 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society;  Yale  Ur.en 
sity;  Old  South  Association;  the  Pilgrim  Society  ofjW 
mouth  and  the  Adams  Memorial  Society  of  Qucy. 
Charles  K.  Bolton.  Miss  Isabella  Curtis.  TheronJ.  Dara 
William  T.  Gardiner.  Paul  M.  Hamlin,  Mrs.  Jamtift 
Means.  Mrs.  David  Peirce  Penhallow,  Henry  L.  ShaWi 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  Quarrier  Smith  also  sent  pictuij  t| 
the  exhibition.  The  well-known  portraits,  Madame  JWl 
and  Baby  Mary,  and  the  Portrait  of  John  Freake  (circa  iH 
have  long  been  on  exhibition  at  the  Worcester  Mu-ffl) 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  William  B.  Scofield.H 
A.W.  Sigourney.  and  were,  of  course,  included  in  the  e>lbii 
tion.  They  are  such  important  examples  of  the  early  rive 
school  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  clue  may  no|W 
forthcoming  which  will  clear  up  the  mystery  of  their  oi|w. 
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CHARDIN 

Par  Georges  Wildenstein 

aphie  et  Catalogue  Critiques  :    L'oeuvre  Complet  de 
iste  Reproduit  en  Deux  Cent  Trente-Huit  Heliograv- 
(Paris :  Les  Beaux  Arts :  Edition  d'Etudes  et  de  Docu- 
nts.      Faubourg  St.  Honore,  No.  140.     Prix  200  fr.) 

JRMING  one  of  the  series  L 'Art  Francais,  a  monument 
worthy  of  so  universally  appreciated  a  painter  has  been 
i  in  this  sumptuous  and  elaborately  documented  book 
en  and  produced  by  M.  Georges  Wildenstein.  The 
:au  Chronologique,  in  itself,  is  a  work  that  must  have  en- 
i  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  research.  Quotations 
the  Proces-verbaux  of  the  Academie  Royale,  from  the  Jour- 
ncyclope'dique,  the  Avant-Courier,  the  Mercure  de  France  and 
countless  archives  and  such  documents  as  inventories, 
ogues,  books  and  newspapers  are  supplemented  by 
nentaries  and  excerpts  from  the  works  of  Mariette,  of 
rot,  of  Cochin  and  the  Goncourts.  The  writings  of 
-mporary  and  of  later  critics  have  been  raked  and  sifted 
id  fresh  evidences :  the  bibliography  appears  to  be  as 
}lete  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  and  the  catalogue  details 
/  known  example  of  the  painter's  work.  To  crown  all, 
!  are  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  plates,  magnificently 
uced  in  heliogravure. 

"this  painter,  the  author  says,  "  The  patrons  of  Chardin, 
:  who  loved  his  canvases,  who  bought  them  and  who 
e  him  live,  were  not  poor  wretches ;  they  were  the  Courts 
issia  and  of  Sweden;  the  Count  de  Tessin,  the  Count  du 
the  Count  de  Saint-Florentin,  the  Prince  de  Liechten- 
,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roque,  M.  de  la  Live,  financiers, 
t  lords  and  amateurs  of  the  highest  class.  This  educated 
delighted  to  see,  transported  to  French  soil,  themes  so 
legated  to  the  Dutch  .  .  .  the  simple  life  of  ordinary 
whom  they  imagined  so  happy  .  .  .  that  daily  round  of 
i  to  understand  whom  there  is  no  need  of  a  glossary." 
lis  remains  true  to-day,  but  it  is  not  so  much  the  sim- 
ty  and  the  homeliness  of  Chardin's  themes  that  have 
'ed  his  position,  as  his  consummate  artistry  and  superb 
ter-like  qualities.  Upon  this  point  all  are  agreed. 
lardin's  subject-matter  divides  itself  into  several  classes, 
nologically,  though  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  repeti- 
and  overlapping.  He  began  with  "  still-lifes  "  after  the 
ner  of  the  Dutch  (which  deceived  even  his  master 
:s),  after  Desportes  and  Oudry,  though  in  his  early  youth 
>ainted  the  sign-board  for  a  surgeon,  a  friend  of  his 
:r.  Le  Singe  qui  Feint  and  Le  Singe  Antiquaire  were 
ted  about  1726  and  La  Dame  cachetant  une  Lettre  about 
;.  With  the  Jeune  Homme  aux  Bouteilles  de  Savon,  Chardin 
es  his  definitive  entry  as  a  painter  of  domestic  genre. 
ne  re-opening  of  the  Salon  in  1  737,  after  its  twelve  years' 
ruption,  he  is  in  complete  possession  of  his  powers  in 
domain.  He  exhibits  his  first  Blanchisseuse,  together 
six  other  canvases.  During  the  next  four  years  he  re- 
s  his  successes  there  and  elsewhere,  showing  pictures 


. 


that  had  matured  for  a  long  time  in  his  studio.  The  year 
1742  is  important  as  having  been  marked  by  the  severe  ill- 
ness of  the  artist  and  later  on  by  his  second  marriage.  In 
the  Salon  of  1 743,  Chardin,  becoming  anxious  for  his  future, 
breaks  fresh  ground  as  a  portrait  painter.  It  was  a  move 
that  met  with  little  encouragement,  and  definite  condemna- 
tion from  his  critics.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  they 
began  to  complain  of  his  "  affaiblissement  "  and  of  his  idle- 
ness. But  in  1765  and  1767  the  old  vigour  reasserts  itself. 
He  returns  to  his  natures  mortes.  It  was  the  Attribus  des  Arts  et 
des  Sciences  and  Les  Instruments  de  Musique  that  renewed  the 
critics'  admiration.  About  1771  appeared  his  first  pastels, 
as  the  sight  and  smell  of  oil  paint  at  this  time  would  make 
him  ill.  Eight  years  later,  upon  his  death  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  he  received  the  flattering  homage  of  princes  and 
public  alike,  and  a  funeral  panegyric. 

It  would  appear  that  the  advantages  of  academic  training, 
splendid  surroundings,  classical  example  and  expensive 
models,  are  as  nothing,  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the 
commonplace  which  the  artist  finds  at  his  own  doors  and 
exercises  his  genius  upon  with  sincerity  and  assiduity. 
Chardin's  training  had  to  depend  on  the  barest  simplicities. 
Yet  how  eagerly  his  smallest  canvases  are  sought  and  cher- 
ished to-day  in  comparison  with  the  vast  academic  machines 
of  a  Le  Moyne  or  a  Lebrun.  By  the  precepts  of  Diderot, 
who  would  have  him  essay  magniloquent  themes,  Chardin, 
feeling  himself  powerless  to  profit  by  them,  fortunately  re- 
mained utterly  unmoved. — H.G.F. 


ART   PRICES    CURRENT 

(New  Series,  vol.  XII.     Art  Trade  Press,  Ltd.     Complete 
in  1  vol.,  3  guineas  net.) 

ON  perusing  the  pages  of  the  latest  volume  of  this  in- 
valuable work,  one  cannot  help  noticing  the  encourag- 
ing upward  trend  of  the  prices  realized  at  the  sales  in  the 
auction  room  for  the  season  1932-33.  The  care  and 
accuracy  with  which  these  are  compiled  make  the  book 
indispensable  both  to  the  collector  and  to  the  dealer.  No 
effort  has  been  spared  to  render  it  comprehensive,  and  the 
field  it  covers  seems  to  extend  year  by  year  ;  moreover,  in 
its  closely  filled  pages  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  super- 
fluous word.  The  more  important  works  of  art  are  fully 
described,  and  the  lists  should  prove  helpful  for  purposes 
of  ascertaining  whether  any  particular  work  which  has 
recently  been  acquired  is  the  identical  one  that  was  sold  in 
a  previous  certain  sale.  All  the  important  auctions  which 
have  taken  place  in  England  and  Scotland  are  recorded,  as 
well  as  those  at  the  American  Art  Association — Anderson 
Galleries,  New  York  ;  Chicago  Art  Auctions,  Chicago  ; 
Samuel  T.  Freeman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  important 
galleries  on  the  Continent.  The  volume  is  so  carefully 
indexed  that  the  price  realized  for  any  particular  print, 
picture  or  miniature  can  be  readily  found. — C.A.S. 
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Willi  Memoir  b\  George  11    Kimble, 
London:      Phe      Royal      Geographical      Society,      1934, 
.■  guineas 

C'V-VREFUl    sifting  of  evidence."  writes  Mr    1  ■ 


.Kimble,  "  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the 


Catalan  school  of  cartography,  in  an  age  when  intellectual 

st\  w.in  a  rare  \ irtue."     In  matters  unknown  or  purely 

ilative,   the  Catalan  draughtsmen  of  medieval  times 

showed  a  praiseworthy  restraint  and  were  usually  based  on 

the  reasonable  grounds  of  a  part   truth,       flu-  medieval 

igrapher    was    perplexed    between    two    schools     die 

cal  school,  nunc  or  less  legendary,  and  the  contem- 

of  practical  exploration  and  disco> 

The  Catalan  World  Map   of  the  Biblioteea   Estense  at 

v  ,        tainh  one  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 

iraphical  sense  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  to 

upon.     l(  is  drawn  in  colours  upon  a  single  sheet  of 

iment,  and  is  in  a  remarkable  stair  of  preservation, 

having   but   a  single  blemish  of  an)    size    south  of  ( 

Verde1   and  front  it     together  with  the  Catalan  map  of 

in  the  Bibliotheque  Xationale  at   Paris  and  that  of 

R.  Bibliotei      \  ale  at  Florenc 

nabled  to  visualize  the  state  of  contemporary  know- 
lie  then  known  world. 

Catalan  map  is  circular  on  plan,  it  by 
5  warrants  the  assertion  of  Kretschmer,  in  his  mono- 

>.  "  that  belief 
in  the  sphericity  arth  is  implicit  in  the  map."     This 

Mr.  Kimble  warns  us  -      tmpli- 

ment  to  the  author," 

Arab  -  in  evidence,  as  would  be 

5 
s  exemplified  in  the 

-     n  in  his  tent,  holdiri  j  - 

. .  . 

- 

ss,  the 

\  - 

jins  \ 

West.     1 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 


For    the   present    the   whole   question    remains   a 

The  reproduction   in  colours  issued   bv   the  Ro\ 
graphical    Society     In    permission    o(   the    Royal    lt.i  a 
Government  is  superblv   done.      Phe  engraved  sui 
lour  sheets)  measures   1;,  inches  in  diameter.     Apart  t  n 
its  interest  and  value,  it  forms  a  beautiful  decoration,    I 
give  a  reduced  illustration  in  black  and  white,  -lit, 


Ms      l  l  \  l  ll  l  s      \\i   11  \s     in       l'l  ROl 
LEURS    IU  HNIOJ  I  S 
B\    Raoul  d'Harcourt 
Tans:    Editions  d'Art   et   d'Histoire,   io;i.      181 


Till'  author  of  this  book  tells  the  reader  that  the  ■ 
conquest  of  the  regions  whence  the  textiles  came  fl 
plaee  from  two  to  three  centuries  In-fore  the  arrival  ol|u> 
Spaniards,  and  that  they  belong  to  an  indigenous  iradiai 
still   earlier,   which   would    need   several   centuries   foui 
development.     He    points    out    further    that     pre-lfl 
chronology  can  only   be  relative,   in  the  present   vtat 
knowledge.       The  stuffs  belong.  so  far  as  we  know, 
before  there  had  been  any  contact  with  the  Old  World, 
their  perusal  becomes  an  adventure  like  a  visit  to  ano 
planet.      The  problem  is  that  of  the  development  ol 
human  race  in  two  utterly  uninfluenced   bv 

another,  with  no  link  except  that  of  a  common  hums 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  is  that  these  Peruvian  pel 
attained  what  was  obviously  a  high  degree  o(  civilin 
without  discovering  the  art  of  writing.  There  is 
of  inscriptions    in    these   stuffs  issuref 

<s  that  writing  was  unknown  to  the  races 
made  them.      Textiles  somewhat  of  the  nature  ol 

supposed  to  have  been  used  for  calculation 
even,  it  is  conjectured,  for  the  purpose  of  his: 

One  of  the  most   interesting  of  all  the  textiles  M 
■.    is    a    cotton    panel    with    a    • 
chequer  pattern  of  squares,  numbering  eight  i: 

six  in  all.     The  squares  have  a 
of  linear  geometrical  filling,  the  eight  in  each  I 
row    alike,    but    with    seven    variations    vertically, 
round 

2  the  interlineatic 

number,  ;nd 

\\  assured  that  the  panel  is  indubital 

g  further  is  -  sumably  it  i 

■•  hethe 

d  whether  1 

six   -  fcs  "  into  which  it  was  divide 

..  one. 
Imirable   a         -  -  -.npanied 

:es  that  he! 
results,  the! 
... 

3 

r  is    >cca*j 
of  llama-w 

V  -    and  piece* 

U  -.eve   '1>' 

riaques  rafer 

fce 
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iciple  of  the  "  resist  "  or  reserve  was  known,  and  there 

evidences  of  the  use  of  the  "  tie  and  dye  "  process. 

•re  appears  to  have  been  no  printing  from  wood-blocks. 

ong  implements  discovered  are  thorns  and  copper  needles . 

he  subjects  represented  cover  a  wide  range,  though  their 

bolical  or  mythological  import  is  lost  for  the  most  part. 

ong  the  animals  shown  are  those  of  the  llama  group, 

jaguar    and   the   puma.     Birds    include    the    pelican, 

dor,  duck,  parrot,  owl.   humming-bird  and  sea-birds. 

d  the  vegetable  world  the  cactus,  yucca,  sweet-potato, 

ri  ze  and  cotton-plant  appear  to  be  identifiable. 

'  'he  dusky  figures  with  the  attributes  of  humanity  seldom 

s  vv  more   than   a    caricatured   resemblance    to    nature. 

Tpy  are  often  monstrous,  with  ex- 

z-  erated  or  distorted  features,   and 

i!    infrequently  they  combine  with 

t  lower  orders  of  nature,  exhibiting 

jjonjunction  with   the  attributes  of 

dmal,    bird,    or    even   of  vegetable 

iwth.     At  times  they  appear  more 

i  a    pattern    than    anything     else. 

lere  is  a  grim  touch  when  trophy- 

ll.ds  are  carried.     One   remarkable 

]ice,  a  mat  or  mantle,  found  in  a 

(  fef's  grave,  has  a  border  consisting 

I  veritable  nightmare  of  figures,  many 

laring  monstrous  false  moustaches. 

l)St  of  them  carry  sceptres,  maces, 

.]  ces,  knives  or  symbolical   objects. 

/Vhen   we   encounter   an    example 

wing  the  sun  and  moon,  the  one 

iturally  enough)  in  crescent  form, 

t  the  orb  of  the  sun  endowed  with 

;man  features,  we  are  inclined   to 

nder  whether  a  piece  dating  from 

it-conquest  times  may  not  by  in- 

vertence  have  found  a  place.     But 

independent  origin  of  even  that 

tance    of   pleasantry    (or    anthro- 

ruorphism  ?)  is  possible. — A.F.K. 


THE   CATHEDRALS    OF 
ENGLAND 

Harry  Batsford  and  Charles  Fry. 
ith  a  Foreword  by  Hugh  Walpole. 

ustrated   with   drawings    by   Brian 
Cook,   and  from  photographs. 

|ondon:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  7/6) 

rHIS  successor  to  Mr.  Francis 
Bond's  English  Cathedrals  Illustrated 
ow  out  of  print)  bears  a  family  re- 
nblance  to  its  parent,  but,  as  befits 
product  of  this  age,  it  is  more 
■lished  and  more  presentable.  In 
i  ingenious  effort  of  the  designer 
,e  dust  cover  reveals  a  cerulean 
'Je  sky  above  a  cerulean  blue  cathe- 
al,  against  which  nestle  magenta 
uses  :  thus  the  moderns.    The  Cathe- 


CARVED  EFFIGY  OF  A  BISHOP  :  FROM 
PRINCE  ARTHUR'S  CHANTRY,  WORCESTER  : 
FROM     THE    CATHEDRALS     OF    ENGLAND 
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drals  of  England  are  described  in  a  scholarly  manner, 
illuminated  by  a  clear  and  concise  style.  The  book  claims 
to  be  primarily  a  "  pictorial  review,"  and  this  claim  is 
amply  justified  :  the  photographs  throughout  are  con- 
sistently good.  But  their  superiority  over  those  used  to 
illustrate  Mr.  Bond's  book  lies  more  in  the  tremendous 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  methods  of  reproduction 
than  in  any  great  improvement  in  architectural  photo- 
graphy. The  drawings  by  Mr.  Brian  Cook,  in  generous 
profusion,  are  a  charming  addition. 

If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found,  it  is  only  in  the  print, 
which  is  somewhat  too  small,  and  too  close-set  :  it  would  be 
impossible  to  read  within  the  precincts  of  a  dim-lit  Cathe- 
dral. But,  presumably,  this  book  is 
not  intended  for  a  tourist  who  gropes 
his  way  around,  tabloid  guide-book 
in  hand,  nor  yet  for  the  frenzied  globe- 
trotter, who  plays  an  expensive  kind  of 
tip-and-run  with  the  beauty  spots  of 
this  world.  It  is  written  for  the  intelli- 
gent traveller,  and  the  unhurried 
minority,  who,  listening  to  the  chime 
of  church  bells,  hear  in  them  an  echo 
from  a  remote  and  devout  past,  and 
would  know  something  of  the  inspira- 
tion, and  the  patient  toil,  which  placed 
these  Cathedrals  in  our  midst. — L.P. 


FELIX-STANISLAS  JASINSKI, 
GRAVEUR:  SA  VIE  ET  SON 
CEUVRE  PAR  LEOPOLD 
WELLISZ.  AVEC  UNE  ETUDE 
SUR  LES  PROCEDES  TECH- 
NIQUES DE  F.  JASINSKI  PAR 
THADEE   CIESLEWSKI    FILS 

(Paris  :    Les  Editions  G.  Van  Oest) 

DURING  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  large  num- 
ber of  Continental  etchers  found  re- 
munerative employment  in  making 
translations  from  works  by  old  masters 
and  popular  modern  pictures  for  Eng- 
lish publishers.  Jasinski  was  among 
the  latest  of  them  to  enter  this  sphere, 
which  had  then  become  greatly  cir- 
cumscribed owing  to  the  competition 
of  process  reproduction.  A  fine 
draughtsman  and  possessed  of  infinite 
patience,  Jasinski  developed  a  style  of 
his  own  in  which,  by  using  needle  and 
burin  with  a  delicacy  and  minuteness 
hardly  ever  rivalled  in  large  works,  he 
achieved  a  luminosity,  gradation  and 
richness  of  tone  which  offered  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  somewhat  muddy 
opaqueness  of  photogravure.  In  his 
way  Jasinski  was  unique,  and  he  well 
deserves  the  tribute  paid  to  his  memory 
in  the  important  quarto  issued  by 
Messrs.    G.  Van  Oest.      M.  Leopold 
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Wellisz  gives  an  interesting  and  eloquent  account  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  great  etcher,  which  is  supple- 
mented by  an  essay  on  his  technical  methods  bv  M 
Thadee  Cies'lewski  junior  and  an  exhaustive  Catalogue 
Raisonne  of  liis  works  in  all  methods,  the  whole  being 
illustrated  l>y  a  number  of  excellent  plates.  II  an}  fault  is 
to  be  found  with  the  Catalogue,  it  must  be  on  th<  icon  ol 
iuperabundant  detail,  foi  not  only  arc  the  finished 
ol  ever  plati  described,  but  also  all  the  trial  proofs  stru<  k 
off  by  the  etcher  to  sec  how  his  work  was  progressing. 
These  unfinished  dials,  though  interesting  to  the  student 
as  showing  the  stages  by  which  the  plans  are  brought  to 
completion,  hardly  come  within  thi    sami   category  as  the 

proofs  fi he  finished  plates,  so  it  would  have  been  well  if 

iter  discrimination  had  been  made  between  them.  It 
is  somewhat  disconcerting  for  the  fortunati  ownei  ol  a 
brilliant  remaique  proof,  from  one  ol  Jasiriski's  larger 
plates,  to  find  it  des<  ribed  as  a  (2th  or  13th  state. 

Born  in  Zabkowo  in  Poland,  in  [862,  Felix-Stanislas 
Jasinski  did  not  turn  his  serious  attention  to  art  until  1880 
when  he  was  living  with  his  father  at  Brussels.     Hen    he 

Studied     under     the     well-known     professor,     Michael     Van 

Alphen  acquiring  from  him  his  love  foi  precision  and 
scrupulous  fidelity  to  detail.  In  1882  he  moved  to  the 
larger  art  world  of  Paris  and.  under  the  influence  ol  Leon 
Gaucherel,    concentrated    his    attention    on    etching.     He 

red  the  studio  of  Paul  Edmd  Le  Rat  during  the  same 

year,  but  was  not  much  affected  by  his  style,  speedily 
developing  one  of  his  own.  Up  to  1890  (asiiiski  worked 
almost  wholly  in  pure  etching,  but  alter  that  year,  largely- 
mixed  it  with  drypoint.  "  William  Wareharn,  Archbishop 
ol  (  anterbury  "  after  Holbein,  published  in  1887,  is  one 
of  the  1 1  nest  plates  in  his  earlier  manner,  but  the  plate  whi<  h 
did  most  to  establish  his  reputation  was  the  "  Primav<  ra 
alter  Botticelli,  published  in  1 892,  a  superb  expression  of  his 
1  <  fini  d  and  decorative  sty  le.  It  attrai  ted  much  attention 
in  England  and  largel)  nspired  Messrs.  Arthur  booth  & 
Sons  to  commission  him  to  etch  "  The  Golden  Stairs  "  alter 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  who  became  a  friend  and  admirei 
of   the    etcher.     Between    then    and     his    death.   Jasinski 

executed    half-a-dozen    plates   alter   (his   artist    for   the   same 

firm.  These  and  his  plates  alter  Botticelli  are  among 
Jasiriski's  most  admired  produi  tions  ;  he  did  some  original 
drawings  as  well  and  designs  for  tapestries  which  were 
executed  in  needlework  by  his  wife.  His  fine  work  tried  Ins 
eyes,  he  suffered  from  ill-health  through  his  closeness  of 
application,  and  was  oppressed  with  fears  that  his  work 
would    tease    t0    be    wanted    owing    to    the    competition    of 

photogravure.     Despite  this  melancholy  frame  of  mind,  he 

continued  to  produce  some  of  his  best  work  until  he  died, 
in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  on  August  8th,     1901.      C.R.G. 


LE  DESSIN  DANS   L'CEUVRE  1)1.  VAN  DYCK 
By  Maurice  1  )elacre 

I  l.i\  cz,  Brussels; 

IN  this  scholarly  little  volume  Monsieur  Maurice  I  )elac  re 
endeavours  to  rouse  publi<  opinion  on  the  importance  of 
Van  Dyck's  sketches  as  .1  means  of  establishing  the  authen- 
ticity, or  Otherwise,  of  a  number  of  works  in  dispute.  The 
author  has  marshalled  his  facts  with  the  greatest  care,  and 


1  oupled  with  the  many  illustrations  contained  in 
make  out  a  very  good  case  for  his  theories.  Wh 
he  is  quite  in  agn  1  ment  w  ith  tin  fact  that  the  opinion! 
authorities  on  the  subji  ct,  dot  uments,  signatures,  pedign  . 
in  i'  I  mis.  etc.,  all  have  their  respective  values,  he  sugg  s 
if  .11  conflii  tin-'  evidences  which  frequently  arise  could  vm 
often  be  brought  to  a  deci  ive  conclusion  by  a  careful  sti>' 
ol  the  technique  of  the  master's  own  sketches.  This  I 
treatise  which  should  be  larelully  studied  by  all  who  le 
interested  in  the  special  niches  in  Flemish  ait  occupied!/ 
Van  Dyck  and  Rubens.  As  is  the  case  so  often  vJ 
I  i'  in  li  books,  the  price  is  not  mentioned. — M.L. 


ENOLISH       DRESS       FROM 
VICTOR!  \   TO  CEOROE  V. 


I')\    Dion  ( llayton  ( ialtlirop 

With  Illustrations  and  Outline  by  the  Author 

I  ondon  :    Chapman  &  Hall,  1934.     8vo,  xv  -|-    172 
cloth,  15/-  net.) 

THERE  is  something  of  a  spate  of  so-called  "  costu 
books  "  devoted  to  the  Victorian  and  Edwardian 
I  am  glad  Mr.  Cdthrop  uses  the  word  "dress";  for 
least,  so  far  as  mere  man  goes,  "  costume  "  for  him  wen 
the  board  with  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  rather! 
accurately  to  pla<  <•  this  book.  In  the  far-away,  dead  At 
of  King  Edward  VII.,  Mr.  Wooliscroft  Rhead  publis'd 
Chats  on  Costume  :    the  present  work  might  perhaps  beslie 

cl<  .(  1  ilii-i  I  as  a  pi  olonged  I. /ml.  Mr.  Cdlhrop  realizes  it 
the  man  in  the  street  retains  but  the  haziest  recollectio  I 
even  the  immediate  past,  but  not  (apparently)  that  his  en 
rather  crowded,  voluble  method  of  approach  is  scarfl 
likely  to  leave  any  durable  impression.  One  can  ha  ly 
call  the  work  a  history  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  I 
cursive  for  a  philosophy  ol  1  lollies.  Least  of  all  dixit 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  book  of  reference.  There  i  10 
index  nor  even  a  summary  of  the  periods  treated  of.  W*St 
of  all,  pictorially  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat)*- 
adequate.  Eight  rather  sketchy  colour-plates  are  sup  I 
im  nil :d  more  or  less  at  random  by  a  niggardly  selectiol 
thumb-nail  sketches.  I  am  not  quite  clear  what  purpe 
they  are  supposed  to  serve.     F.M.K. 


A    SHORT    HISTORY    OF    PEWTER 

By  Elsie  Englefield 

I  he  Priory  Tress,  London.     3/6) 

IN  this  small  book,  there  is  more  information  forpe 
beginner  than  the  brevity  of  the  text  might  at  first  sugft. 
The  writer,  who  is  the  daughter  of  William  James  Erje- 
Im  Id.  Mastei  Pewterer,  explains  succinctly  the  composipn 
ol  pewter;  refers  equally  briefly  to  the  earlier  developrjft 
and  regulations  of  the  pewlerers'  craft  and  to  the  Tc  :h 
Marks;  and  in  a  few  short  paragraphs  describes  the  0- 
i  esses  of  making  this  ware.  'The  illustrations,  if  fcw,HS 
well  selected  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  reader.  AdB- 
tedly,  this  small  handbook  <  ould  have  no  appeal  to  sci  u- 
students;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  ambition  cxpraW 
in  the  title  could  be  a<  hieved  in  so  short  a  space  as  th»- 

five  small  pages  of  text  ;  but,  none  the  less,  there  is  mill  Ol 
value  to  beginners  in  those  same  pages.       E.G. 
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FROM  GALLERY  AND  MART 


By  H.   GRANVILLE  FELL 


ATER-COLOURS     AT 
IE  PALSER  GALLERY 


b1 


URING  the  summer  months  the  Palser  Gallery,  27 
King  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.  1 ,  has  been  hung  with  a 
pleasing  variety  of  English  water-colours  of  the  great 
A  tury ;  that  is  roughly  from  1 750  to  1 850,  supplemented 
\  about  a  dozen  examples  by  living  artists.     It  is  almost  a 
a  rantee  of  excellence  to  a  water-colour  to  be  approved 
tl  the  house  of  Palser,  and  the  living  painters  showing  in 
t   present  exhibition  uphold  the  tradition  of  their  elders 
\j'thily.     In  point  of  age,  Paul  Sandby  is  the  doyen  of  the 
t nibitors,  repre- 
ssed  in   a   single 
ei  mple,  of  rather 
Ige    dimensions, 
(I 'ne  of  his  Windsor 
(j  wings  depicting 
Vie  Great  Park. 
";<t    would    come 
I  xander   Cozens, 
vth  an  exceed- 
1   ly  interesting 
lj  e  sepia  drawing 
(jnonstratingin  its 
llbbema-like  tree 
1  v    strongly    the 
l|tch  landscapists 
ijk  hold  upon  the 
iiieinations  of  our 
By  painters.     Of 
lj<  small  Turners, 

very  early  draw- 

.  Near  the  Mouth 

he  Avon,  is  one  of 

first  studies  of  the 

turesque  scenery  about  Bristol.  One  may  compare  this 
ih  the  drawings  in  the  Bristol  and  Malmesbury  sketch- 
I  >k  in  the  Turner  Bequest.  No  fewer  than  seven  ex- 
;•  pies  by  David  Cox  are  hung,  one  or  two  of  his  Welsh 
sines,  a  typical  Breezy  Day,  signed,  and  the  Near  Birmingham, 
picture  of  an  old  farmhouse  with  cattle  returning,  seen  in 
I  limpid,  warm  light  of  a  summer  evening.  A  Stormy 
V-ape,  with  a  gleaming  sandcliff,  is  the  more  impressive 
I  he  two  Peter  de  Wints,  yet  the  smaller  subject,  Landscape 
Ah  Castle,  is  equally  characteristic.  Copley  Fielding,  who 
iked  so  high  in  Ruskin's  estimation,  is  still  highly 
•loured.  Of  his  prolific  output  there  are  six  excellent 
jsmples.  Here,  in  short,  we  may  trace  the  British  School 
fj'ly  comprehensively,  from  the  early  tinted  drawings  by 
•ward  Dayes,  through- such  masters  as  Girtin,  Francia, 

jrley,  Ibbetson,  Linnell.  Muller,  Holland,  Prout,  Catter- 
'■:  le,  Stanfield,  Rowlandson,  Wimperis  and  Collier  to  Sir 


NEAR  BIRMINGHAM  :  WATER-COLOUR  BY  DAVID  COX  :  AT  THE  PALSER  GALLERY 


D.  Y.  Cameron,  Sir  Charles  Holmes,  Nevinson,  D.  Murray 
Smith,  Cecil  Jameson  and  Purves  Flint  of  our  own  day. 


SPORTING    PRINTS    IN    COLOUR 
AT  THE  ACKERMANN  GALLERIES 

SEVERAL  sets  of  sporting  prints  in  colour  have  been 
recently  unearthed  by  Messrs.  Arthur  Ackermann  &  Son. 
Having  been  carefully  preserved  in  a  portfolio,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  brought  to  light  and  framed,  we  get  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  quality  of  these  prints  in  their  pristine 

glory.      The    three 
small    fishing   sub- 
jects, Salmon,  Fishing 
in  a  Punt  and  Pike 
Fishing,  in  coloured 
aquatint,   engraved 
by   J.    Clark    after 
Henry  Aiken  senior, 
have  never  been 
seen  in  finer  condi- 
tion by  the  present 
generation.    The 
four  large  Leicester- 
shires  after  John 
Dean   Paul   are    in 
equally  perfect  pre- 
servation.   These 
plates  are  full  of  the 
joie  de  vivre  of  the  old 
hunting   days    and 
should     make    a 
marked   appeal    to 
the   sporting   in- 
stincts of  our  young 
people.    The  more  things  change  the  more  they  are  the  same 
— in  several  amusing  features  these  prints  reflect  perfectly 
the  high  spirits  of  our  own  day.     In  The  First  Ten  Minutes 
— Shaking  off  the  Cocktails,  we  see  the  real  "  goers,"  charging 
stone  wall  and  gates,  frantically  heading  for  the  open.     A 
Struggle  for  the  Start  is  not    less   characteristic,   and   lastly, 
when  horses  and  horsemen  alike  are  blown,  jaded  and  lost, 
with  night  coming  on,  we  get   Symptoms  of  a   Skurry   in   a 
Pewy  Country,  a  delightful  title. 

Three  large  plates  by  James  Ward  after  Morland,  the 
well-known  Selling  Rabbits,  The  Citizen's  Retreat  and  The 
Sportsman's  Return,  in  the  same  supreme  states  have  been 
brought  back  to  this  country  from  an  old  German  castle. 
But  the  rarest  things  in  the  gallery  are  undoubtedly  the 
perfect  set  of  Wheatley's  Cries  of  London,  complete  and  with 
full  margins.  Among  Messrs.  Ackermann's  other  recent 
acquisitions  are  four  coaching  scenes  by  W.J.  Shayer  (1862), 
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familiar    through    the    engravings   In    Harris,    and    several 
interesting  old  naval  and  shipping  scenes  by  various  hands. 


ASHMOLEAN    Ml  Sl.l   \l 

FOR  a  space  of  some  months,  twenty-eight  pictures  by- 
old  masters  from  the  collection  oi  Mr.  A.  Thomas 
Loyd,  O.B.E.,  .J. P..  Lockinge  House.  Wantage,  are  being 
shown  at  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  (  )xford.  The  exhibition 
is  open  to  the  public  daily  on  weekdays  and  on  Sunday 
afternoons  during  the  University  term.  Mr.  Loyd's  collec- 
tion, which  is  reputed  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country, 
embraces  all  the  principal  schools  of  painting  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  of  its  individual  items  are  a  pair  of  cassone 
panels  by  Francesco  IVscllino,  Madonnas  by  Botticelli  and 
Cima  da  Conegliano,  Claude  Lorrain's  Enchanted  Castle,  and 
Turner's  Walton  Bridges  and  High  Strut,  Oxford.  There  is 
also  a  Triumph  of  Chastity  (cassone  front)  by  Francesco  di 
Giorgio,  a  fifteenth-century  painter  of  Siena  and  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recent  study  by  Mr.  Sclvvyn  Brinton,  reviewed  in 
The  Connoisseur  in  July.  The  exhibition  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  valuable  private  collection  which  is  not 
otherwise  accessible. 


A  HOGARTH 
FOR  BIR- 
MINGHAM 

IN  this  year  of  its 
Jubilee,  the  Bir- 
mingham Art  Gal- 
lery has  become 
possessed  of  a 
famous  work  of 
Hogarth,  The  Dis- 
tressed Poet.  For 
tin:;  gift  the  city  is 
indebted  to  the 
generosity  of  Sir 
CharlesHyde,Bart., 
who  secured  this 
most  characteristic- 
ally English  work  of 
art  at  the  moment 
it  was  about  to  leave 
for  a  foreign  mu- 
seum. The  picture, 
which  was  recently 
in  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, is  univer- 
sally known  through 
the  artist's  own  en- 
gravings, good  im- 
pressions of  which 
have  been  presented 
with  it  and  will 
be  exhibited  at  the 
same    time.       The 


Distressed  Poet  was  painted  in  1735,  the  year  in  wh 
Hogarth  obtained  through  Parliament  an  Act,  vesting 
.11  lists  the  copyright  in  their  own  designs.  The  cngravr 
was  published  in  the  first  state  in  the  following  year  :\ 
again  published  in  1740.  Under  the  first  issue,  Hogarth, - 
si  tilled  four  lines  from  Pope's  Ditnciad,  and  from  this 
deduced  that  the  luckless  poet  was  intended  to  repre  t 
Lewis  Theobald,  satirized  in  the  poem.  Hogarth  himlf 
gave  the  picture  to  Mrs.  Diaper,  midwife  to  Quit 
Caroline,  and  at  her  death  it  was  sold  to  a  solicitor,  i: 
Ward.  It  was  purchased  from  him  by  the  first  Earl  G  I 
venorand  it  has  remained  in  the  Grosvenor  family  till  niV. 


SOUTH    AFRICA    HOUSE, 
TRAFALGAR    SQUARE 

THE  decorations  in  this  newly-opened  building  are  \  It 
worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  All  are  by  South  Afri'n 
artists  known  to  fame  in  this  country.  Mr.  R.  Gvjo 
Goodman,  one  of  whose  panels  Tulbagh  Church,  we  red> 
duce  here,  has  put  some  of  his  finest  work  into  his  task,  it 
times  he  is  almost  overpoweringly  realistic.  The  luxur|it 
floral  abundance  of  his  country  positively  flames  from  lie 

walls.  To  them 
of  the  High  Cffi 
missioner's  Offce 
are  picturesbf 
famous  navigata 
by  another  h^i 
And  Mr.  J.  H.  I|r- 
tf"  neef  shows  himsl'a 

capable  and  un  r- 
standing  mural  e- 
corator  in  his  haby 
c  o  nve  ntionfl 
South  African  laa- 
scape.  Scene?in 
the  life  of  the  eajr 
settlers  have  Bed 
contributed  by  (r. 
Jan  Juta,  and  are 
is  a  fine  taptry 
map  of  the  coufry 
designed  by  Mc- 
donald Gill  id 
woven  on  the  f>r- 
1  is  loomsat  thehr- 


'  It  CHURCH  :  BY  K.  OWE LO  GOODMAN  :  DECORATION'  IN'  SOUTH  AFRICA  HOUSE 


ton    Abbey  wcjB. 


J.  WRIGHT; 
OF  DERBY 

An  exhibitic1  ol 
works  of  this  alfct 
will  open  at  3w 
Derby  Art  Gain 
on  September  rd, 
and  will  be  alt 
with  in  our  Gssry 
notes  in  due  ccse- 
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:n  the  auction  rooms 

HE  ARMOUR  COLLECTION  OF  CANADIAN  ENGRAVINGS 


By  H.  J.  MAYO 


i- 


pubiic  um 


IE  PHILLIPS  TOBACCO  AND  SNUFF  BOXES 


N  July  4th,  Sotheby's  offered  the  collection  of  boxes 
belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Philip  A.  S.  Phillips.  There 
were  some  two  hundred  lots  in  the  catalogue,  compris- 
l  over  four  hundred  tobacco  and  snuff  boxes,  a  large 
mber  of  which  were  by  John  Obrisset,  who  was  working 
England  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  made  dies 
■  pressing  medallions  in  horn.  An  oblong  oval  tortoise- 
;11  box,  the  lid  mounted  with  silver  portraits,  jugate,  of 
ng  Charles  I.  and 
j=nrietta   Maria, 

j'ought    £13- 

:hers  by  the  same 

:istwere :  a  Drake 
.  morial  box,  the 
I  pressed  with  the 
I  ms,  crest  and 
pttoof  Sir  Francis 

ake,    £13    10s.  ; 

porting  horn  box, 

essed  with  a  land- 

ipe,  £7  ;  a  Drake 

al  horn  box,  £8  ; 

->rakebox,£55s.; 

)ck    Fighting,     a 

:md  oval  horn  box, 
5s.  ;  a  horn  oval 

x>  £7  15s-  ;  a 
larles  I.  circular 
>x,  £8  1  os.  ;  a 
ueen  Anne  horn 

J'x>  £5  !  Peter  the 

j:eat,  an  oval  horn 

,aff  box,  £6  1  os. ; 

I  Peter  the  Great  horn   box  by  Samuel   Lambelet,  £9  ; 

vng  Charles  I.,  an  oval  horn  box,  £9    10s.  ;    a  Charles 

j  box,  £8;  King  George  II.,  an  oval  horn  box,  £5;  a 
aeen  Anne  box,  £9  ;  Cockfighting,  an  oval  horn  snuff 
x>  £6  ;  John  Churchill,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  tor- 
iseshell  box,  £8  ;  King  Charles  I.,  a  circular  box,  £9  ;   Sir 

!  ancis  Drake,  an  oval  box,  with  the  Drake  arms,  by  Isaac 

i  att>  £9  1  os.  ;  a  James  I.  box,  in  tortoiseshell,  £7  ;  a 
:orge  II.  Coronation  box,  oval  pressed  horn  lid,  £7  ;  King 
:orge  IV.,  a  large  circular  box,  by  Stobwasser,  £6  15s.  ;  a 
cular  box,  painted  with  Louis  XIV.  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Valliere,  by  Stobwasser,  £6  15s.  ;  King  George  IV.,  a  cir- 
lar  box,  painted  with  portrait  of  the  King,  after  the  paint- 

|g  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.,  £9  ;   a  George  IV. 


A    JACOBITE    GLASS    (LEFT)    WHICH    BROUGHT  £45  AT  CHRISTIE'S  ;   THE  FAMOUS 
HIC    VIR   HIC   EST   GOBLET    (CENTRE),    £135    ;    AND    A    WILLIAMITE    GOBLET,    £50 


box  painted  with  portrait  of  the  King  by  Stobwasser,  £12  ; 
The  Village  Politicians,  a  snuffbox,  by  Samuel  Raven,  £8  ; 
A  Poulterer's  Shop,  a  painted  circular  papier-mache  snuff 
box,  by  Samuel  Raven,  £  i  o  ;  a  circular  snuff  box,  in  papier 
mache,  by  Samuel  Raven,  £10  ios.  ;  Mr.  Matthews,  in 
Stories,  a  circular  box,  by  Samuel  Raven,  signed,  £10  ios.  ; 
The  Valentine,  a  circular  box,  by  Samuel  Raven,  £8  ios.  ; 
a  painted  circular  box  with  double  lid,  by  Samuel  Raven, 
£l  ios.  ;  Venus  with  Doves,  a  circular  box,  by  Samuel 
Raven,  £9  1 5s.  ;    A  Fish  and  Poultry  Shop,  a  box  by  Samuel 

Raven,  £7  ios.  ; 
Fox  Hunters  Regal- 
ing after  the  Pleas- 
ures of  the  Chase, 
a  large  circular  box, 
by  Samuel  Raven, 
£18  ;  Maiy,  Queen 
of  Scots,  a  circular 
snuff  box,  by  Sam- 
uel Raven,  with  a 
half-length  portrait 
of  the  Queen,  £7 
ios.  ;  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff,  a  circular  box, 
by  Samuel  Raven, 
with  a  bust  portrait 
of  Quin  the  actor  as 
Falstaff  £7  15s.  ; 
William  Penn, 
1644-17 18,  a  cir- 
cular papier-mache 
box,  with  a  portrait 
of  William  Penn  on 
the  lid,  £14  ios. 


CANADIAN  ENGRAVINGS 

CONSIDERABLE  interest  was  attracted  by  the  cata- 
logue of  coloured  and  mezzotint  engravings  which  had 
been  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Donald  Armour,  C.M.G., 
F.R.C.S.  These  comprised  an  unusually  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects relating  to  Canada,  and  that  collectors  are  searching 
for  early  engravings  of  Canadian  scenes  was  evident  by  the 
often  spirited  bidding  at  Sotheby's  on  July  3rd.  We  quote, 
below,  the  prices  realized  for  some  of  the  examples  :  Por- 
trait of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  by  Charles  Forrest, 
pencil  and  wash,  £7  ;  Indian  Kings,  by  Faber  Senior,  the 
set  of  four,  £16  ;  Robert  Adair,  by  J.  Jones,  after  L.  F. 
Abbott,  £7  ios.  ;  Sir  Jeffrey  (Lord)  Amherst,  by  J.  Watson, 
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after  Sir  J.  Reynolds.  £18  :  the  same.  / "  1 7  :  Admiral 
Samuel  Barrington,  b\  R.  Earlom,  after  Sir  J.  Reynolds, 
[oseph  Brandt  rayadaneega  .  by  J.  R.  Smith, 
after  (i.  Romney,  £105  :  Captain  Sir  Philip  Bowes  Vere 
Broke,  by  C.  Turner,  after  S.  Lane.  /,";,;,  ;  Admiral  Lord 
Cochrane,  by  H.  Meyer,  after  J.  Ramsay,  £18  :  Admiral 
Lord  Howe.  Corbutt  delin.  .  .        -,  :    General  Robert 

Monck ton,  by  J.  Watson,  after  B.  West,  G    irge,  Lord 

Townshend,  by  J.  McArdell  after  T.  Hudson,  £15  ;  George, 
Lord  Townshend.  by  C.  Turner,  after  Sir  J.  Reynolds, 
General  James  Wolfe,  by  R.  Houston,  after  J.  S.  t  .  Schaak, 
\  view  of  the  Lake  and  Fort  Erie  from  Buffalo  Creek, 
by  J.  Bluck.  after  E.  Walsh,  aquatint  in  colours.  £23  :    Fori 
Garry,  by  Dickinson  and  Co.,  after  Henry  L.Warre,  lithograph 
in  colours.  £10;  Halifax  fromMcNab's  Island.  bvHullmandel 
and    Walton,    after 
W.  Lytdeton,  litho- 
graph    in    colours. 
£a    .  \  iews  of  Hali- 
.1    set    o(    six, 
after    R  .   S  h  o  r  t 
S 
Hali  Par- 

after    J.     W. 
Hill.   lithograph    in 
colours.  £26  :    five 
views   of  Huds 
Bay,  all  bv  W.  Dav, 


F  THE  CITY  AND  HARBOUR  OK  ST 
TURNER.  A1TEK    RALPH   STENNETH 


£52  :  a  view  of 
Louisburg  in  North 
America,  b  y  P . 
Canot,  after  Cap- 
tain I  nee.  £17  :  an 
east  view  of  Mon- 
treal by  P.  Canot. 
after  Thomas  Pat- 
ten. £15  ;  Place 
d'Arnies  a  Montreal. 
by  A.  Borum.  after 
C.  KrieghofF.  lidio- 
graph  in  colours. 
£16  1  os.  ;  the  East 
View  and  die  West 
View  of  Montreal, 
by  S.  Aiken,  after 
R.  Dillon,  aqua- 
tints. £2^  :  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  by  C.  Hunt  and  J.  Edge. 
after  Lieut. -Colonel  Cockburn.  a  set  of  six.  £36  :  Quebec 
views,  all  after  Lieut. -Colonel  Cockburn.  £145  :  Quebec  : 
six  views  of  places  in  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence 
after  Captain  Hervey  Smyth.  £50  :  Quebec  from  the  Bason, 
and  a  view  of  the  Landing  Place  above  the  Town  of  Que- 
bec, by  P.  C.  Canot.  after  Captain  H.  Smyth  and  F.  Swaine. 
coloured.  £2^  :  view  of  Quebec  by  T.  Picken.  after  Captain 
B.  Beaufoy.  £13  ;  view  of  the  town  of  St.  Andrew's.  New 
Brunswick,  by  Day  and  Son.  after  Frederick  Wells,  i ,  1  j  : 
view  of  the  Town  and  Harbour  of  St.  Andrew  's.  by  John 
Kelly,  after  W.  M.  Buck.  i"iq  ;  a  view  of  the  City  and  Har- 
bour of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  by  C.  Turner,  and  Ralph 
Stennett.  £is  :  Canadian  Sledge  Club.  St.  John's.  New- 
Brunswick,  drawn  by  H.  Aiken  from  a  sketch  by  Captain 
Fraser.  a  pair.  t  of  four  views  of  Toronto.  L  pper 


Canada,  by  X.  Currier,  alter  T.  Young.  (_ "42  :  Slei 
Scene.  Toronto  Bay,  by  E.  Walker,  after  J.  T.  Downmi 
£12  \  design  for  the  memorial  to  General  Wolfe,  byi 
Wilton.  /,'  1  .>  :  an  enamel  miniature  of  the  death  I 
Wolfe.  b\  H.  Adam,  after  B.  West.  £17  10s.  ;  lithograpl 
views  of  military  operations  in  Canada,  from  sketches! 
Lord  Charles  Beauclerk.  £17   10s. 


OLD  ENGLISH   DRINKING  GLASSES 

AT  the  sale,  held  at  Christie's,  of  the  collection  formed^ 
Mr.  (.rant  R.  Fran,  is,  1  S.A.,  the  outstanding  it<fl 
were  the  Jacobite  glasses,  which  were  assembled  bv  thisi)- 
lector  "to  establish  his  theory  that  all  glasses  bearin?  n> 

traits  of  Prirje 
Charles  Edward  n 
most  of  those  hir- 
ing Latin  moti-s 
or  inscripi 
their  proton  pesn 
the  medals  issue! 
propaganda  forle 
restoration  of  ,e 
Stuart  Dynas  " 
There  were  als  a 
number  of  "  \|1- 
liamite  "  glassefl 
well  as  other  rar:'3 
such  as  are  selq 
offered  at  pul 
auction.  The 
totalled  £1.9661 
of  which  sum 
HuYir  Hie  Est^am 
accounted  for  £m 
the  Redeat  gobl«F 
the  Oak  SociS 
£70  ;  a  commli 
orative  glass, H 
graved  (later)  A 
a  full-faced  porjut 
of  Charles  II.  A 
another  comna»- 
orative  glass,  £m 
and  a  small 
glass  engraved  with  a  portrait  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  JE. 

Other  prices   were  :    a   goblet.   £26  :    a  Jacobite 
6  ins.  high.  £52  :  a  glass  showing  Venetian  influence,  hang 
a  quatrefoil  knop,  £q  10s.  :   a  Fagon  glass,  £6 

a  glass  of  Anglo- Venetian  type.  £8  :  a  glass  on  a  bal 
stem  with  a  large  tear.  £8  10s.  ;  a  glass  with  baluster  s 
i"6  15s.  :  a  cordial  glass  with  a  double-knopped  h 
baluster  stem,  a  tear  in  each  knop.  £8  10s.  :  a  glass 
bowl  having  a  solid  base  with  a  tear.  £11  ;  a  glass  on  a 
uster  stem  with  large  tear.  £8  10s.  :  a  tall  glass  of  dark  m 
having  an  acorn  knopped  baluster  stem.  £12  :  an  e 
champagne  glass  with  a  flanged  ogee  bowl,  £j  ;  a  *'  tave 
glass,  heavy  cone  knop  stem  with  tear,  £g  ;  a  glass  on  a  I 
cable  air  twist  stem.  £-  10s.  :  a  wineglass  on  a  stem  wi 
white  ribbon  opaque  twist.  £8  10s.  :  a  wineglass  lipped 
bowl  on  a  stem  with  an  opaque  white  blue  and  rubber 
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ist,  £22  ;  a  tartan  twist  glass  on  a 

ir-colour  stem  of  red,  white,  blue 

id  green.  £26  ;    a   wineglass  with 

aque   white    coil    twist,    £19  '    a 

aeglass  on  an  opaque  white  and 

ick  twist  stem,  £38  ;    a  wineglass 

a  blue  and  white  twist  stem,  £2 1 : 

rineglass  on  an  opaque  twist  stem, 

ving  six  central  threads  of  golden 

low,   £23  ;    a    champagne    glass. 

graved,    with    an     opaque     twist 

•ough  which  run  three  threads  of 

le  blue,  £29  ;  a  wineglass  on  a  stem 

red,  white  and  blue,  £25  ;   a  wine- 

iss  on  a  stem  having  a  solid  white 

aque   twist    lined   sapphire    blue, 

5  ;  a  colour  twist  glass  on  air  twist 

m  with  opaque  green  coil,  £40. 

\mong     the     Williamite     glasses, 

Timemorative  of  the  Revolution  of 

38,  a  wide-mouthed  tumbler  with 

ep-cut  engraving  of  the  battle  of 

i  Boyne  fetched  £6  10s.  ;    an  early 

iss  engraved  Glorious  and  Immortal 

mory  of  William  III..  £8  ;  an  Irish 

blet  engraved  with  inscription,  The 

irious  Memory  of  King  William  III.  Boyne  July  ist,  1690,  £32: 

equestrian  glass  engraved  with  a  crude  portrait  of  the 

ng,  £44  :    an  early  goblet  of  heavy  metal  engraved  with 
(rtrait  of  the  King  and  the  inscription  The  Glorious  and  Im- 

rtal  Memory  i6qo,  £50  :    an  Irish  cordial  glass  engraved 

th  profile  portrait  of  King  William  III.  and  inscribed  The 

er  Glorious  Memory,  £44  ;   the  companion  glass,  £44.  And 

the  Jacobite  glasses,  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 

ned,  a  commemorative  glass  engraved  in  diamond  point 

d  fluoric  acid,  with  a  blackbird  perched  on  a  rose  bough 

th  thorns,  etc.,  and  the  inscription  The  Glorious  Memory. 

ought   £85  ;    a 

iss    commemora- 

e  of  the  birth  of 

ince  Charles  Ed- 
r  i  ird,  engraved  with 

e  Jacobite  em- 

-^,£38;  a  glass 

graved   with   the 

cobitesix-petalled 
||>e  and  two  buds 

dan  oak  leaf,  £45; 
31  glass,  probably 
1  { mmemorative  of 
fcje  birth  of  Prince 
si  i  larles  Edward,  en- 
W  aved  with  a  rose 

d  one   bud,   and 

e  reverse  side  the 

yal  crest  of  a  lion 

tantguardant,  £20 ; 

glass  engraved 

th  a  rose  and  one 

ld>  £6  15s.  ;  a 
diQycle"  glass,  £16 
er  s.  ;  another,  £13. 


THE  QUIMBAYA  REPRESENTATION"  OF 
NATIVITY  :  A  GOLD  PLAOUE  5  INS.  BY  3  INS.. 
WHICH      BROUGHT     i"300      AT      SOTHEBY'S 


SILVER 


There  were  some  twenty-five  ex- 
amples of  the  Jacobite  rose  glasses, 
one,  engraved  with  the  rose  and  two 
buds  and  a  star  bringing  £10  ios.  ; 
another  engraved  with  the  rose  and 
one  bud,  £7  ios.  :  a  Scottish  rose 
glass  engraved  with  the  royal  crown 
between  a  thistle  and  a  rose  spray, 
£18  :  and  one  on  a  colour  twist  stem 
engraved,  a  rose  of  Sharon  spray 
and  a  butterfly,  £20.  Among  the 
other  items,  a  glass  engraved  'with 
the  Jacobite  rose  and  two  buds,  a 
grub  and  a  moth  realized  £22  :  a 
glass  engraved  with  rose-spray  and 
buds,  £38  ;  a  Jacobite  coin  glass  con- 
taining a  threepence  of  James  II., 
dated  1687,  £18  ;  a  Jacobite  glass 
containing  a  Maundy  penny  of  Charles 
II.,  dated  1672,  £36  :  an  anti- 
Jacobite  goblet,  baluster  stem  of  four 
hollow  bulbs,  each  bulb  containing 
unit  of  the  complete  set  of  George 
II. 's  Maundy  coinage,  dated  1740^ 
1 741  and  1745,  £20.  v 


D 


AN    IRISH    PUNCH-BOWL.    ENGRAVED    WITH    THE    ARMS    OF    MONSELL    :    11     INS. 
DIAM.,  DUBLIN  1717.  WHICH  REALIZED  £'435   17s.  2d.   '152s.  PER  OZ.i  AT  CHRISTIE'S 


URIXG  the  past  month,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
sales  of  silver,  and,  again,  the  quality  of  the  pieces 
shows  clearly  that,  with  the  increase  in  demand  and  the 
consequent  rise  in  values,  many  w7ho  were  previously  re- 
fraining from  offering  their  silver  are  now  placing  it  on  the 
market.  One  sale,  at  Christie's,  on  July  i  ith,  included 
numerous  Irish  eighteenth-century  pieces,  for  wiiich  there 
was  keen  competition,  as  the  following  bids  prove  :  a  pair 
plain  mugs,  by  Erasmus  Cope,  Dublin,  1732  (18  oz.  7  dwt.), 

70s.  :  a  pair  of  can- 
dlesticks, by  Erasmus 
Cope,  Dublin,  circa 
1731  25  oz.  16 
dwt.),  2 is.  ;  four 
plain  cup-shaped 
salt-cellars,  by 
William  1 1  "illia mson , 
Dublin,  circa  1 73 1  (12 
oz.  8  dwt.  ,1,  74s.  ; 
two  small  tazze,  on 
trumpet-shaped  feet, 
one  by  Erasmus  Cope, 
Dublin,  1731,  the 
other  by  William 
1 1  'illiamson,  Dublin, 
circa  1731  (9  oz.  7 
dwt.),  68s.  :  a  pair 
of  candlesticks,  by 
Joseph  Walker,  Dub- 
lin, 1723 — with  noz- 
zles added  at  a  later 
date  (23  oz.  8  dwt.), 
30s.  ;  a  pair  of  can- 
dlesticks, by  Mathew 
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Walker,  Dublin,  circa  1725  with  nozzles  added  ai  a  latei 
date  (26  oz.  11  dwt.  .  25s.  ;  a  plain  punch-bowl,  Dublin, 
1 7 1 7  (57  oz.  17  dwt.),  152s.  ;  a  small  plain  bowl,  by 
William  Archdall,  Dublin.  1727  (6  oz.  1  dwt.),  220s.  ;  a  plain 
octagonal  bowl  and  cover,  Dublin,  17 15,  m.m.  ll'.P.  (10  oz. 
1  dwt.),  265s.  ;  a  pair  of  plain  two-handled  cups.  Dublin, 
1715,  m.m.  W.P.  2  \  oz.  12  dwt.),  58s.  ;  a  pair  of  plain 
tazze,  Dublin,  1715,  m.m.  W.P.  (31  oz.  16  dwt.),  60s.  ;  a 
taperstick  on  octagonal  base,  Dublin,  1706  (4  oz.),  90s.  ;  a 
two-handled  cup,  by  Joseph  Walker,  Dublin,  1 704 — with  domed 
gadrooned  cover  made  to  match  at  a  later  date  (60  oz. 
8  dwt.),  21s.  ;  a  plain  circular  bowl,  by  Edward  Workman, 
Dublin,  1717  (12  oz.  7  dwt.),  160s.  ;  a  plain  bowl,  also  by 
Edward  Workman,  1725  (11  oz.  4  dwt.),  90s. 

Other  prices  at  the  same  sale  were  :  a  paii  of  small  can- 
dlesticks, each  on  octagonal  base.  !<><).;.  m.m.  an  anchor  be- 
tween E.S.  crowned  (15  oz.  5  dwt.),  65s.  7c!.  ;  a  plain  circular 
cupping  bowl,  1 690,  m.m.  a  goose  in  a  dotted  circle  (6  oz.  9  dwt.  . 
1 60s. ;  a  plain  hot-water  jug,  1767(20  oz.  iodwt.),  ibs.bd.  ; 
four  cylindrical  finger  bowls  engraved  royal  crest  and  garter 
motto,  1837  (52  oz.  16  dwt.),  17s.  (id.  The  pieces  listed 
in  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph  are  all  by  Hester  Bate- 
man  :  a  cream-jug,  1780  (4  oz.  10  dwt.),  20s. ;  an  oval  sweet- 
meat-basket, 1  781,  and  a  goblet,  1785  (10  oz.  5  dwt.),  21s.  ; 
a  plain  cream-jug  and  another  repousse  and  chased,  1785 
(5  oz.  4  dwt.),  24s.  ;  a  plain  mug,  1789  (9  oz.  15  dwt.),  13s.  ; 
an  oval  tea-pot  and  stand,  1783  and  1787  (15  oz.  5  dwt.), 
1 6s.  6d.  ;  a  vase-shaped  hot-water  jug,  1779  (22  oz.  1 4  dwt.), 
14s.  6d.  ;  a  plain  cream-jug,  1776,  and  another  repousse 
and  chased,  1777  (5  oz.  10  dwt.),  24s. 

A  butter-dish,  cover  and  stand,  by  Ernes  and  Barnard,  1 8 1 2 
(24  oz.  14  dwt.),  8s.  ;  a  boat-shaped  sugar-basin,  by  William 
Plummer,  1782  (8  oz.),  lis.  ;  a  plain  mug,  by  Thomas  Whip- 
ham  and  William  Williams,  1 741  (11  oz.  10  dwt.),  16s.  ;  an 
oval  tray  on  four  feet,  by  Thomas  Daniel,  1790  (47  oz.  17  dwt.), 
10s.  ;  a  mug  of  bulbous  form,  1684,  m.m.  S.D.,  probably  by 
Samuel  Dell  (3  oz.  19  dwt.),  150s.  ;  a  taperstick  on  square 
base,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1726  (5  oz.  14  dwt.),  145s.  ;  a  stirrup 
cup,  by  John  Char  tier,  17  13  (2  oz.  10  dwt.),  230s.  ;  a  beaker, 
1658,  m.m.  I. (i.,  a  mullet  below   (5  oz.  t6  dwt.),  180s. 

Other  prices  realized  at  this  sale  were  :  an  oval  salver, 
Dublin,  1792  (43  oz.  3  dwt.),  lis.  ;  an  oval  tea-caddy,  by 
Charles  Wright,  1782  (16  oz.  9  dwt.),  22s.  ;  a  circular  cream- 
pail,  by  William  Vincent,  1772  (2  oz.  2  dwt.),  40s.  ;  a  cream- 
jug  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  by  John  Schuppe,  1 763  (4  oz.  1 1  dwt.), 
1005.  ;  four  circular  sweetmeat-dishes,  by  Robert  Calderwood, 
Dublin,  (irea  1760  (24  oz.  1  dwt.),  15s.  6d.  ;  a  plain  pear- 
shaped  cream-ewer,  circa  1760  (3  oz.  15  dwt.),  44s. ;  a  cylin- 
drical coffee-pot,  chased,  by  Benjamin  Godfrey,  1737  (24  oz. 
10  dwt.),  13s.  6d.  ;  three  plain  octagonal  casters,  peat- 
shaped,  by  Gabriel  Sleath,  17 19  (22  oz.  11  dwt.),  60s.  ;  a 
plain  cupping  bowl,  possibly  by  Joseph  Newkirke,  New  York 
City,  circa  1716  (7  oz.  5  dwt.),  135s.  ;  a  plain  tankard  and 
cover,  by  Nathaniel  Locke,  1  714  (22  oz.  10  dwt.),  18s. ;  a  two- 
handled  cup,  by  Edward  Workman,  Dublin,  17 14  (28  oz.  7 
dwt.),  15s.  ;  a  plain  tankard  and  cover,  by  William  Gamble, 
1  7  10  (26  oz.  6  dwt.),  28s.  ;  a  plain  pear-shaped  caster,  by 
Charles  Adam,  1705  (5  oz.  13  dwt.),  f,os.  ;  a  two-handled 
cup,  by  Thomas  Bolton,  Dublin,  1704  (57  oz.  9  dwt.),  42s.  ;  a 
silver-gilt  circular  porringer  stand,  repousse  and  chased, 
circa  1680  (19  oz.  3  dwt.),  30s.  ;  a  fruit-dish  on  low  trum- 
pet-shaped foot,  centre  stamped  with  a  band  of  rosettes  and 


pomegranates,  1629,  m.m.  R.W.  (13  OZ.  9  dwt.),  215s. 
tiger-ware  jug,  1571,  m.m.  I.E..  for  John  Freeman,  £125 
.11  .1  monteith  bowl,  detachable  rim,  by  Robert  Timbi 
1705  (92  oz.  7  dwt.),  50s.  ;  four  oval  sauce-tureens  a 
covers,  by  Robert  Salmon,  1792  (96  oz.,  15  dwt.),  15s.: 
plain  oval  tea-pot.  by  Andrew  Eogelberg  and  Stephen  Gilb 
1783  (12  oz.  5  dwt.),  12s.  6d.  ;  four  oblong  entrce-disll, 
l>\  I  homos  Jones,  Dublin,  1782  (128  oz.  9  dwt.),  8s.;  f*v 
oval  entree  dishes  and  covers,  by  John  Lloyd,  Dublin,  1  : 
(124  oz.  12  dwt.),  12s.  ;  a  pair  of  oval  soup-tureens  ;il 
covers,  by  John  Lloyd,  Dublin,  1782  (160  oz.  7  dwt.),  ck 
a  dish-ring  pierced  with  rococo  scrolls,  birds,  eH 
probably  by  William  Walsh,  Dublin,  circa  1 780  17  . 
1  1  dwt.),  16s.  ;  a  plain  saucepan  and  cover,  by  John  Lk, 
Dublin,  circa  1770  (11  oz.),  15s.  ;  an  epergne  with  pier  1 
boat-shaped  basket  and  eight  branches  supporting  fr 
pierced  baskets  and  four  circular  dishes.  Dublin,  circa  i"/\jj 
m.m.  E.B.  (85  oz.  1  1  dwt.),  6s.  ;  a  pair  of  circular  wait!, 
Dublin,  circa  1750  (21  oz.  15  dwt.),  10s.  6d.  ;  a  two-hanoi 
circular  strainer,  by  Robert  Calderwood,  Dublin,  circa  ijp 
(4  oz.  15  dwt.),  19s.  ;  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  baluster  ste  , 
by  John  Hamilton,  Dublin,  circa  1735  (48  oz.  15  dwt.),l. 
At  Sotheby's,  during  the  month,  a  pair  of  small  salv., 
by  Robert  Abercrombie,  1736  (16  oz.  2  dwt.),  brought  22s.,i 
setoffoursauccboats,  by  Thomas  Gilpin,  1749  (70  oz.  1 1  dv  f 
1 6s.  6d.  ;  a  pair  of  small  plain  sauceboats,  1763  (13  04 
dwt.),  17s.  ;  a  pair  of  sauceboats,  1774  (21  oz.  5  dvji, 
15s.  6d.  ;  a  pair  of  sauceboats,  1739  (20  oz.  4  dwt.),  if.  ;i 
a  caster  of  baluster  form,  1730  (8  oz.  1  dwt.),  21s.  ;  asdif 
four  decanter  stands,  1808,  £27  (all  at)  ;  a  set  of  eight  tfl 
dlesticks  with  baluster  columns,  by  Ebenezer  Coker,  1  764, 1  fy 
£72  (all  at)  ;  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  candlesticks,  coluiiS 
fluted,  m.m.  D.B.,  with  a  mullet  above  and  an  inverted  ere  it 
below,  1693,  £54  (all  at)  ;  a  service  of  thirty  dishes,  vans 
makers,  1763- 1793  (958  oz.),  gs.  6d.  ;  a  cup  and  covet  I 
Paul  Lamerie,  1 73 1  (55  oz.  13  dwt.),  71s.  ;  a  cream-jug,  nfl 
(2  oz.  7  dwt.),  120s.  ;  a  caster,  plain  cylindrical,  by  fl 
Newton,  1733  (2  oz.  5  dwt.),  140s.  ;  an  inkstand,  by  tM 
Taylor,  1752  and  1754  (30  oz.  6  dwt.),  27s.  ;  a  cake-ba:t; 
of  oval  form,  by  Gabriel  Sleath  and  Francis  Crump  (28  oz.),  Jfl 
a  porringer  embossed,  rope  pattern  and  leaf  design,  by  ffl 
Ham  Gamble,  1701  (7  oz.  1  dwt.),  48s.  ;  a  small  mug,pl 
graved  chinoiserie,  apparently  1684  (3  oz.  15  dwt.),  14II 
a  porringer,  punched  flower  designs  m.m.  G.S.  with  a  crfm 
between,  apparently  1663  (3  oz.  19  dwt.),  1455.  ;  a  porrir»r,i 
embossed  with  the  lion  and  unicorn  and  flowers,  m.m.  iH 
between  pellets,  1687  (11  oz.),  70s.  ;  two  small  casters  of  pjifl 
baluster  form,  1759  and  1760  (5  oz.  19  dwt.),  39s.  ;  a  jM 
per  caster  of  plain  baluster  form,  1723  (3  oz.  13  dwt.),  31  ■ 
twelve  three-pronged  forks  (6  table  and  6  dessert),  t'JM 
eighteenth  century  (16  oz.  12  dwt.),  22s.  ;  a  porringerjifl 
lower  part  spirally  fluted,  by  Timothy  Ley,  1  716  (7  oz.  2  di« 
34s.  ;  a  plain  tankard,  1782  (25  oz.  17  dwt.),  8s.  6d  A 
sauceboat  with  fluted  body,  Dublin,  circa  1735  (6  ozffl 
dwt.),  2  is.  :  a  sweetmeat-basket,  1790  (7  oz.  i2dwt.),2|J| 
a  pair  of  salvers,  Dublin,  1752  (21  oz.  13  dwt.),  13s. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

THE  Sotheby  sale  of  July  6th  included  a  few  intere.'  ig 
early  musical  instruments  :    a  violoncello,  ascribe'to 
Gasparo  da  Salo,  of  Brescia,  realizing  £200;  an  English  e.w- 
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t  th-century  spinet,  possibly  by  Culliford,  £36;  an  English 
\  psichord,  by  Jacobus  and  Abraham  Kirckman,  1  789,  £96 ;  an 
I  "lish  harpsichord,  by  Jacobus  Kirckman,  London,  1762, 
L  08 ;  a  double-manual  harpsichord,  by  J.  Kirckman,  circa 
Ijo,  £41 ;  and  at  Puttick  and  Simpson's  a  violin  by  Joseph 
(  irdi,  Ascoli,  brought  £50;  a  violoncello,  by  William  Forster 

<r.,  London,  1801,  bearing  label,  also  signed  above  tail-pin 
]'liam  Forster,  Junr.,  No.  ig,  1801,  £41 ;  a  violin  by  Nicolas 

ati,  Cremona,  1659,  £62;  a  violin,  labelled  and  ascribed  to 
tivanni  Paolo  Maggini,  Brescia,  1637,  £40.  Other  musical 
i  ruments  sold  at  Puttick's  recently  were  a  violoncello  by 

mas  Dodd,  £60  ;  a 

lin  by  George  Panormo, 

2  ;  a  violin  by  Joseph 

'Jiano,  Naples,   1793, 

0;  a  viola,  by  Dalag- 

Mantua,  1828,  £50; 

/iolin,  labelled   and 

ribed    Petrus    Guar- 

i.us,  £95;  and  a  vio- 

cello,  by  Nicolas  Am- 

Cremona,  1667,  £200. 


JRNITURE, 
ORCELAIN  AND 
BJECTS  OF  ART 

N  this  section,  there 

has  been   marked 

:ivity,   and  any  im- 

rtant  lots  have  been 
111  supported.  At 
liristie's,  onjuly  1 2th, 
jpair  of  blue  and 
J'ite  vases  and  covers, 
linted  in  underglaze 
j  le,  K'ang  Hsi,  fetched 

1  1  os.  ;  a  pair  of 
Ittles  enamelled  in 
I  idle  verte,  with  kylins 
llandscapeand  birds, 
fang  Hsi,  £52  1  os. ;  a 
Ix  and  cover,  enam- 

ed  on  the  biscuit  with 
I  anus  plants,  K'ang 
\h  £25  4s-  ;  a  liba- 
jn  cup,  with  lizard 
i  ndles,  K'ang  Hsi,  £24 
\  ;    a  pair   of  vases, 

lamelled  in  J ami lie  rose,  scroll  foliage  and  flowers  on  a 
Uck  ground,  ChHen-Lung,  £22  is.  ;  a  Sevres  tea-pot  and 
l"er,  painted  bouquets  of  flowers,  the  painting  by  Cornaille, 
1)2  8s.  ;    an  Urbino  tazza,  dated  at  the  back   1541,  in- 

ibed  and  signed  by  Francesco  Xanto,  £23  2s.  ;  a  Turkish 
ate,  painted  with  tulips,  sixteenth  century,  £15  15s.  ;   a 

spano-Moresque  dish,  decorated  in  copper  lustre,  six- 
J:nth  century,  £25  4s.  ;  a  Hochst  figure  of  a  girl,  £22  is.  ; 

iochst  group  of  a  man,  with  boy  and  girl,  £35  14s.  ;   a  set 

six  Hochst  figures  of  child  musicians,  £46  4s.  ;  a  pair  of 
jeissen  figures  of  pug  dogs,  £36  15s.  ;  a  pair  of  glass  can- 
;labra,  with  scroll  branches  for  two  lights,  22  ins.  high, 


JAMES  SAYER  FISHING:  IiV   J< 


£19  19s.  ;  a  pair  of  glass  candelabra,  with  scroll  branches 
for  two  lights,  23  ins.  high,  £31  10s.  ;  a  Chippendale 
armchair,  on  cabriole  legs,  £77  14s.  ;  a  pair  of  Chippendale 
chairs,  cabriole  legs,  £44  2S. 

At  a  sale  of  South  American,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman 
and  Byzantine  antiquities,  held  at  Sotheby's  onjuly  18th,  a 
marble  head  of  Aphrodite,  restored,  i2-£  ins.  high, 
brought  £2.0;  a  marble  statuette  of  Aphrodite,  22  ins. 
high,  parts  missing,  work  of  the  second  century  a.d.,  based 
on  a  Hellenistic  original,  £95 ;  a  figure  of  Heracles,  the  legs 
and  right  arm  missing,  probably  third  century,  £19 ;  a  large  ' 

Byzantinedish  i4/i5th 
century,  badly  restored 
with  pieces  oft/ather  ' 
dishes,  £30  ;  a  ByzaiK* 
tine  gold  ring,  with  It  i  ; 
circular  enamelled  fig- 
ure of  a  bird,  in  white 
on  a  green  ground, 
1 2/ 1 3th  century,  £30  ; 
a  pair  of  bracelets, 
bronze  with  heavy  gold 
covering,  Greek,  fourth 
century  B.C.,  £44;  a 
cylinder  seal,  gold  with 
a  haematite  core,  Syro- 
Hittite,  probably  six- 
teenth century  B.C., 
£30;  a  pair  of  gold 
earrings,  Greek  4th/3rd 
century  B.C.,  £20  ;  a 
Kentish  jewelled  com- 
posite brooch  (the 
Second  Sarre  Brooch),  in 
gold,  about  the  sixth 
century  a.d.,  £260  ; 
an  idol  of  Quimbaya 
origin,  in  solid  gold, 
found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cartago,  £72  ;  the 
Quimbaya  representa- 
tion of  Nativity,  a  gold 
plaque,  5  ins.  high  and 
3  ins.  wide,  £300  ;  a 
Chimbu  beaker,  in 
gold,  from  the  coastal 
region  near  Huarmey, 
£135;  a  gold  beaker 
said  to  have  come  from 
near  Huancayo,  but 
probably  from  Tiahuanaco,  £75  ;  a  large  Benin  tusk, 
carved  in  high  relief,  with  figures  of  the  King  of  Benin, 
£75;  a  large  elephant's  tusk  horn,  carved  with  two  croco- 
diles, geometric  star  ornament  and  a  mouthpiece  in  the 
middle,  Calabar  river,  Southern  Nigeria,  £32  ;  this  tusk 
was  taken,  in  1907,  from  a  Ju-ju  house  near  Jamestown  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Calabar  river,  where  a  woman  had  re- 
cently been  sacrificed  to  propitiate  the  crocodile  which  was 
the  Ju-ju  of  the  Crocodile  Society,  a  large  and  important 
group  analogous  to  the  Leopard  Society  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Prices  realized  at  other  auction  sales,  which  tank  place  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  past  season,  will  be  recorded  in  "The  Connoisseur"  for  October. 
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THE    ARTHUR   HIND    STAMP   SAL] 

By   W.   H.   GOLDING 


PAIR   OF  CANADA    TW1  LVE    PENCE 
BLACK     WHICH     REALIZED 


WITH  the  sale,  on  July  4th,  at  H.  R.  Harmer's 
Bond  Street  rooms,  of  the  final  part  of  the  British 
Colonial   Section  of  the   Hind    stamp   collection 
(excepting  a  portion  of  the  Mauritius',  the  total  realized  so 

far  in  London  amounts 
to  £80.000.  The  re- 
maining section,  that 
of  Foreign  Countries, 
excluding  the  United 
States  collection,  whit  h 
was  sold  in  November 
last,  in  New  York,  is  to 
In  1  .lli  red  at  a  sei  ies  1  A 
sales  at  Harmer's  com- 
meni  ingin(  )ctoln-i  and 
lasting  till  Mayor  June 
next  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  results  may  equal  and  possibly  exceed  the  total 
realized  for  the  British  Colonials,  so  rare  and  comprehen- 
sive are  the  examples  in  the  collection. 

The  first  sale  of  British  Colonials  was  held  on  April  30th 
and  May  1st  (Great  Britain.  European  Colonies  and  British 
North  America)  and  realized  £8,750.  The  first  items  in  that 
catalogue  to  attract  keen  competition  were  an  unused  block 
of  thirty-six  of  Great  Britain  V.R.  Official  one  penny  black 
which  brought  £525  ;  and  an  unused  pair  of  Canada  twelve 
pence  black,  which  fetched  the  high  price  of  £  1 ,400.*  New- 
foundland proved  its  popularity  ;  a  perfect  copy  of  the  i860 
1/—  orange-vermilion  bringing  £300,  while,  in  the  more  mod- 
ern issues,  an  unused  block  of  four  of  the  1921  Halifax  35 
cents  with  inverted  surcharges  drew  a  bid  of  £500.  I n  N<  >va 
Scotia,  £460  was  paid  for  a  pair  of  the  1 /—  cold  violet  used 
on  envelope  with  a  6d.,  and  £110  for  an  unused  copy  of  the 
1       purple  ;  and  £42  for  another  is.  purple  pen-cancelled. 

At  the  second  sale,  on 
May  7th.  8th  and  9th 
(West  Indian  Posses- 
sions), a  total  of  £12,400 
was  realized.  The  rarest 
piece  was  a  pair  of  _> 
cents  black  on  lose. 
British  Guiana  1850. 
used  on  complete  entire, 
which  brought  £1,300. 
Other  items  of  British 
Guiana  also  brought 
high  prices  :  the  4  cents 
orange,  1 850,  bringing 
£330,  and  the  8  cents 
green,  £290.  Of  the 
1856  issue,  a  4  cents 
black  on  blue  fetched 
£625.  and  a  copy  of  the  4 
cents  black  on  deep  blue. 


POST  OFFICE  MAURITIUS-.] 
BROUGHT    {.2,500,    TWO     1 


TWO  POST  OFFICE  MAURITIUS,  USED.  OX  COVER  WHICH  SOLD  FO] 


/  340.  Ne\  is  pro\  ed  also  to  be  a  popular  market,  main  0 
plete  sheets  of  the  [861,  i8<>()  and  1876  issues  realizing  \ 
over  "catalogue  price."     A  complete  sheet  of  1 2  of  the  ti 
issue  i   -  blue-green  brought  £160,  and  £1  70  was  paid  fi 
single    copy    of   tin 
1      yellow-green  on 
laid  paper ;  anoi  her 
high  price  was£  1 35 
for  a  sheet  of  12  of 
the  6rf.   grey,   1876, 
lithogra  p  bed. 
lurks    Island   pro- 
visionals    also     at- 
tracted   marked 
competition,     their 
popularity  no  doubt 
being     fostered     by 
the  interest  His  Majesty  has  always  taken  in  these  stam 
an  unused  pair  of  the  "  2!  "  on    1  -  slate-blue  bring  J 
£170,  and  a  sheet  of  30  of  the  "  4  "  on  1  -  lilac,  £24;  I 
In  the  third  sale.  May  28th  and  30th  (British  Possession! 
Asia),  which  totalled  £6, 250,  the  chief  item  was  a  half  sheof 
12  India,  1 854, 4  annas  red  and  blue,  for  which  £650  was  pa  I 
a  pair  of  4  annas.  185  J.,  wider  spacing,  being  bid  to£i6;B 
On  June  11th,  12th,  13th  and  14th,  when  the  British  JQ 
sessions  in  Africa,   including  Mauritius,  were  offered,  <r 
total  then  reaching  the  large  sum  of  £43,350.     This,  fro  a 
monetary  point  of  view,  was  by  far  the  most  important 
the  sales.     Rare  and  unique  items  abounded  during  the 
four  days,  notably  the  Post  Office  Mauritius  of  1847.   A  c  y 
of  the  id.  unused,  but  damaged,  went  to  £2,500*  ;    the  ., 
also  damaged,  £1,500*  ;    and  an  unique  entire,  bearg 
both  the    id.   and   2d.,   brought   the  day's  record  pricrtf 
£5,000,*  this  last  figure  being  the  highest  ever  realizecn 

Great  Britain  for  a  sir-.e 
philatelic  piece.  B 
other  outstanding  id' 
was  £4.700  for  a  npt 
unused  block  of  foupf 
the  1848  issue  inscrikd 
Post  Paid,  also  uniqu* 
An  unused  2d.  of  H 
same  issue  broulrt 
£  1 ,200 afterspirited  ti- 
ding, and  a  similar  sta  % 
but  with  the  error  fl* 
instead  of  Pence,  unuB 
£1.150.  Anunusedi 
of  1 859  realized  £  1  ,(|o, 
and  a  used  blockp 
four.  £550. 

While  the  early  M;lr- 
itius  have  a  peculiar! 
cinationto  the  special 
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The  Arthur  Hind  Stamp  Sale 


n  .tamps  are  more  widely  known  than 
t:  early  issues  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Ijoe  so  familiarly  called  Cape  Triangu- 
li  ,  of  which  there  were  no  less  than 
ill  i  lots.  Outstanding  items  were  copies 
o  he  1 86 1  local  Woodblock  printing,  a 
rl-  of  the  id.,  unused,  realizing  £210; 
Jlsed  block  of  four,  £310;  a  superb 
Wised  copy  of  the  4*/.,  £520  ;  and  a 
It  of  the  id.  carmine  shade,  used  but 
lective,  £100. 

,nother  triangular  rarity  was  the  id., 
ij  3,  variety  water-mark    Crown   and 
.,  a  mint  pair  bringing  £3 10.*    The 
■'  best  items  in  Natal  were  a  strip  of 
H;eof  the  1  d.  embossed  stamps,  1 857-58, 
i  on  piece  of  letter,  £280,  and  the 
tete-beche  pair,  used  on  piece,  £330. 
Tiger  Coast  provided  several  rarities 
■  he  modern  issues.     The  id.  in  carmine  on  2-k/.,  of  1893, 
lit  to  £235  ;  20/-  in  vermilion  on  1/-,  £377  tew.*;  and  the 
20/-  in  violet  on  i,'-,  £280. 
Other  modern  rarities  were 
Nyassaland,    1907,   2d.,  dull 
and  bright  blue  and  \d.  grey- 
green  and   black,   which    as 
one  lot  sold  for  £230. 

On  July  2nd,  3rd  and  4th 
(Australia  and  Oceanic  Pos- 
sessions) realized  £9,250. 
Many  "  classical  "  stamps 
again  came  up  for  sale,  in- 
cluding five  really  rare  items. 
New  South  Wales  1 850  Syd- 
ney View  (named  from  the  view 
of  Sydney  shown  on  the 
stamp)  2,d.,  a  mint  block  of 
Sr  brought  £625.*  New  South  Wales,  December,  1852, 
;  mint,  part  sheet  of  38,  £1,425  ;  May,  1853,  ®d--  mint 
Ick  of  six,  £1,150;  Victoria  1850,  id.  dull  red,  first 
Sing,  mint  block  of  ten,  £410; 
H  Western  Australia  1854,  4^-  with 
$  erted  frame  (incorrectly  known  as 
Inverted  swan  ")  used  and  slightly 
■j-naged,  £300. 

I/Ve  can  now  consider  that,   with 

y  close  of  the  sale  on  July  4th,  the 

H>re  important   half  of  this    great 

•]  lection  has  been  dispersed,  except 

j  a  portion  of  the  magnificent  Maur- 

, is  collection,  which  the  auctioneers 

j)ught  advisable  to  offer  next  sea- 

1  when  the  Foreign  Countries  also 

ine  up  at  a  further  series  of  sales. 

j.Vo  surer  test  of  the  continued  and 

leasing  interest  in  stamp  collecting 

lid  be  given  than  the  "  acid  test  " 

ithe  strength  of  the  market  both  at 

ction  and  elsewhere,  for  rare  and 

■'  items  have  at  no  time  failed  to 

nmand  a  world-wide  sale  at  good 

ces,  and  particularly  in   London. 


UNUSED  BLOCK  FOUR  THREE  PENCE 
SYDNEY     VIEWS,     SOLD     FOR     £625 


OF   ONE   PENNY   CAPE 
CROWN  AND   C.C.,  £310 


It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  here  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  sections  of  this 
great  collection  which  have  been  dis- 
persed to  date ;  the  rare  items  were  far 
too  numerous.  Only  the  specialist 
realizes  the  value  of  each  of  the  many 
errors  of  printing,  which  raise  a  com- 
mon stamp  to  the  rank  of  a  rare  one, 
as  instanced  by  the  issues  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  1867-68,  1 /-,  in  which  there 
should  be,  as  central  figures,  the  Virgin 
and  Child  ;  yet  the  variety  with  the 
figures  omitted,  owing  to  the  printer's 
error,  realized  £105.  Another  cause  of 
varieties  was  in  the  older  engraved  issues, 
where  a  particular  stamp  was  retouched 
or  strengthened  by  hand  after  it  was 
printed  from  the  plate  ;  £370  being  paid 
for  a  complete  sheet  of  the  1/—  yellow  - 
green  1866  with  variety  No.  9  on  Plate,  crossed  lines  on  lull. 
More  recent  printer's  errors  were  single  copies  of  Aitutaki, 
1920,  6d.  red-brown  and  slate  with  centre  inverted'."  "This 
stamp  is  unpriced  in  the  catalogue  and  brought  £90  ;  the 
same  price  was  paid  for  the  Penrhyn 
Islands,  1920,  id.  black  and  red  with 
inverted  centre. 

One  stamp  of  more  than  usual  in- 
terest, and  not  on  account  of  its  rarity, 
was  the  Great  Britain,  1865-67,  yd. 
straw,  Plate  5  mint.  This  stamp  was 
originally  the  property  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  and  was  presented  by  him  to 
be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  National 
Philatelic  War  Fund  during  the  Great 
War.  At  auction,  it  first  realized  £285. 
It  was  given  back  by  the  buyer  to  be 

re-sold  and,  with  the  sum  then  paid  for  it  added  to  the  former 
figure,  realized  over  £500  for  the  Fund.  Still  mounted  on 
the  card  bearing  His  Majesty's  signature,  below  an  endorse- 
ment in  his  own  handwriting,  the  stamp  now  sold  for  £250. 
With  the  breaking  up  of  the  Hind 
collection,  it  may  be  said  that  the  last 
of  the  important  privately  owned 
general  collections  has  disappeared. 
The  field  for  a  general  collector  who 
attempts  to  specialize  is  now  so  vast 
that  only  a  millionaire  can  afford  to 
collect  on  the  "  Grand  Scale,"  for  in 
addition  to  the  original  outlay  for  the 
stamps  themselves,  the  accompanying- 
expenses  of  the  necessary  experts  and 
staff  to  arrange  them  also  have  to  be 
considered.  More  and  more,  slump 
collecting  becomes  either  general, 
with  no  great  attempt  at  specializa- 
tion of  other  than  a  few  favourite 
countries,  or  the  simple  specialists 
work  on  a  given  country  or  group. 
But  almost  always,  the  general  col- 
lector later  joins  the  specialists. 


j  OH.  RIVERS 

iiiiHMWijiM 


\TH',l  k 
20/-  on 


COAST.  1893. 
1/-,  £377   10s. 


THIS  UNUSED  BLOCK  OF  FOUR  ONE  PENNY 
POST    PAID     MAURITIUS    SOLD    FOR    £4,700 


*  These  examples  are  illustrated. 
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HERALDRY 


CONDUCTED        B 
CHARLES  R.  BEAR) 


M  G  \IM    \M  I  RS  \!  MM     \l 
ZWOLLE,     \1UU    I      [726 


SUG  U<  i  VSTERS  M  \PT 
ARMS  OF    111K    i 


THIS  coal  is  so  ligluh  ami 
carelessly  engraved  thai  at 
first  1  took  1  he  charge  on 
quarters  1  and  |  10  In-  the  princely 
bonnet  forsoit  isdrawn  ofStamler 
oi  East  Friesland  argent,  a  princely 
bonnet  gules  turned  up  ermine,  tin 
vert  in  saitire  and  the  saitire  in  a 
ami  ;;  10  ho  thai  oi'  Herenmaes 
of  Brabant  or  Sallaert  of  Flanders, 
rhese  coats  an'  not,  however,  re- 
corded to  have  been  quartered  to- 
gether.    Search  based  on  the  latter 

coal  saitire  engrailed  argent     proves,  however,  that 

the  achievement  should  read     quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  sable, 
Roman  Empire  •>>  ;   2nd  and  3rd,  gules,  a 
saitire  engrailed  argent.     The  crests,  which  must  be  read  with 
the  eye  of  imagination,  are:    1.  tin    Imperial  eagle,  sable; 
faltire  engrailed  argent  (engraved  as  g         .    :  an  armoured 
uped  at  the  thigh  argent,  mi  a  cap  of  maintenance.     S.  two 
Beneath   the  arms    is    tin     cross    "t    some    foreign 
order.      This   eo.u    was    borne   In    Friedrich  Wilhelm   von 
Hompesch  zu  Riirigh,  Count  of  Hompesch-Rurigh,  knight 
of  the    Order    oi'  St.   John    oi    Malta   and    Knight    oi'  the 
Order   of  Si.    Hubert,    Hereditary    (.rami    Huntsman   of 
Julich.     He  was  created  a  Count  of  the  Empire  by  the 
Emperor  Francis   1.  on   November  6th,    1713.      The   title 
became  extinct  on  January  aist,    1909.     Count   Adolf  oi 
Hompesch-Rurigh,    the    third    son    of  Hermann    the   third 
Count      :'.   1857),  was   born  .11    Riirigh   in    1834,  and  was 
naturalized  in  the  Netherlands  in  1865.     He  died  at  Wies- 
baden in  June,  i>>!>>;.  when  title  became  extinct. 


COATS  OF  ARMS 
ON    CHALIC1 

Till     first      ..■  eht ;  ion  gules 
between  three  < 
is  intended  for  Jervoise  of  Her- 
riard,  Hants,  and  should  I1 
a  chevron  betu 

the   second    coat 

betiveen  three 

or  whirlpoi  Is)      is  intended 

for  Pitt  of  Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

and  should  be  s>  chequey 

In  view  of  the   incorrectness    of 
the  engraving  of  the  foregoing  it 
seems  useless  to  inquire  into  the 
significance    of    the    third 
which  is  apparently  corporate.   It 


is  cleaiK   not  Stockbridge.      It  n,> 
be   intended    for  either    Norwich 
Stafford,  in  each  of  w  Inch 
asv,.,  iated  with  a  leopard  in  base. 

Georgi    I'm  1- ;  |     of  St 

fieldsaye,  the  donor,  was  the  sot 

.    I'm  als,.  ,.1  Strathfieltj 
win.  died   in    1  *>94-      His  grand 

■     Till      ,/.     [803      was    ,  1 
Lord    Powis    in    1 776.       The    latt- 
son  s,.ld  the  manor  of  Sirathtielc 
to  the  nation   in    i!ii  7.  when  it  ! 
presented  to  the  1  )ukeofWellingt| 

rhomas  Jervoise    1667 

othei  donor,  «.b  the  son  oi  l'hoi 

Jervoise     ibib    itiq  ;  .  desi  ribed 

Clarendon  as  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  greatest  rebel 

South.      rhe  latter's  father.  Sir  Thomas  Jenoisc    i  V 

M.P.  for  Whitchurch.  Hants,  in  (he  Shorl  and  Li 

Parliaments,  obtained  Hcrriard  b\  his  marriage  with  Lu 

daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Paulet. 


ARMs  (  »\    |)|  R|    1  A   l-lsll 


AT  /WOl.l  E,  (7AV1    1726 
OK   HOXIPES(  H-RORIGH 


T 


HERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  arms  are  tli 
once   great    family   of  Savelli   of  Rom,        t 


DERI"  1  \    PISH   Willi 


Giacomo  Savelli  as<  ended  the  (hair  of  St.  Peter  as  Honor 
111.    i.'ii'   1227    and  Honorius  IV.    1285   1287),  and 

for  amis     p,  ■  j,  >>  argent,  and  bendy  oj  or  and  gules,  a 
in  chief  two  lions  affrontes  gules  bearing  in  their  fore-: 
surmounted  by  a  bird  gules.      According  to   P.    V   1. china 
Das  Itzt-herschendes  Europa    [696  -  to  1702  5    the  •  >-  in 
seventeenth  century  was  charged  with  a  serpent  in  Jess  arg 
Rietstap   charges   the   less   with   a   barrulet  undy  sable,  a 
describes  the  lions  as  or,  ihe  ran 
stemmed  and  leaved  eeit  and  the  b,1 
sable.      A    branch    of   the    Ian 
settled  ai  Haarlem  under  the  na 
Sabelis     anciendy    Sa belli 
the  /ess   bowed  and  /vr  j 
undy  vert  and  argent. 

The    names    of  several   dist 
guished   members   of   the   latn 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  . 
known.       In    1  555   I  hiofirio   I'. 
\  ino  dedicated  his  De  gente  Saber 
published   for   the   first    time 
1891    -•     to   Faminio   Save! 
Slightly  later  in  date  was   Pa« 
Savelli,  oi'  whose  sons,    lreder  I 
and  Fabricio,  achieved  eminen 
Fredericowas  made  General  oi  1 
Church,  while  the  latter  was  crl 
ted  a  Cardinal  and  subsequen 
;.\VELL1  OF  komi  became  Archbishop  oi  Salernd 
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EARLY   IMPORTS    OF    MAHOGANY 

FOR   FURNITURE 


By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


DURING  the  seventeenth  century,  oak  and 
walnut  were  the  principal  woods  employed 
in  England  for  making  furniture,  but  the 
ighteenth    century    saw    the    introduction    and 
eneral  use  of  mahogany,  which  possesses  quali- 
ies  far  more  desirable  than  either  oak  or  walnut. 
:  t  is  free  from  worm,  has  but  little  sap  wood  and 
ts  shrinkage   is   comparatively   small.     Being   a 
Lard  wood,  its  surface  does  not  easily  show  signs 
f  damage  through  wear  and  usage  ;  the  wood 
;>  close  and  straight  grained  and  it  is  therefore  an 
j  xcellent  medium  for  joinery  work  and  above  all 
or  carving.     Mahogany  can  be  obtained  in  logs  of 
large  scantling,  which  makes  it  a  valuable  timber 
;  or  the  construction  of  numerous  pieces  of  furniture. 
1 1  also  produces  veneer  of  fine  figure  which  is  an 
mportant   asset   in   a   furniture   wood,    and,    on 
kccount  of  its   hardness    and    close    grain,   it  is 
jasily  polished.     Another  desirable  feature  is  that 
vhen  the  wood  is  new  it  is  a  deep  rich  red  which 
nellows  with  age  and  exposure  to  a  nut  brown. 
Ul  these  attributes  endow  mahogany  with  a  quality 
vhich  makes  it 
he  most  p e r- 
ect  of  all  woods 
or   furniture. 
The  discovery 
[  )f  mahogany  as 
mew  wood  must 
lave  been  an 
rvent  of  the  ut- 
most importance 
o  the  craft  of 
hrniture    mak- 
ng.     The   cab- 
I  net-  and  chair- 
jnakers    had 
jiitherto  experi- 
enced many  diffi- 
culties in  using 
Snglish  walnut, 
I  is  not  only  was  it 
/ery  susceptible 
»  the  worm,  but 
t  could  not  be 
produced  in  wide         mahogany  gate-leg  table  with  triangi  i  u    frame  and  flap:  circa  m< 


planks  owing  to  the  wastage  when  it  is  converted. 
The  latter  deficiency  made  it  necessary  for  the 
furniture  to  be  veneered  entirely;  only  chairs  and 
legs  of  tables  were  made  in  the  solid  wood.  More- 
over, English  walnut  was  also  scarce  and  presum- 
ably expensive,  consequently  beech  was  often  used 
as  a  substitute.  As  I  have  mentioned  in  a  previous 
article,  French  and  Virginia  walnut  were  imported 
to  make  up  for  the  scarcity  of  the  English  wood. 
Oak  at  this  period  could  no  longer  be  used  for  the 
better-class  furniture,  since  it  had  gone  out  of 
fashion.  This  was  the  situation  when  the  English 
cabinet-  and  chair-makers  realized  that  mahogany 
was  particularly  suitable  for  furniture. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  1720-25  was  the 
period  when  mahogany  furniture  began  to  be 
made  in  England,  but  very  little  contemporary 
evidence  has  been  brought  to  light  to  verify  this 
approximate  date.  The  earliest  mention  of 
mahogany  in  the  newspapers  of  that  time,  that  I 
have  been  able  to  find,  occurs  in  an  advertisement 
of  the  sale  of  the  cargoes  of  two  prize  ships,  pub- 

lished  in  the 
London  Gazette 
under  the  date 
February  22nd 
to  25th,  1702. 
This  advertise- 
ment reads : 

By  the  Principal 
Commissioners 

for  Prizes 
On  Wednesday  the 
3d  of  March  next, 
at  g  in  the  morn- 
ing, will  be  ex- 
posed to  publick 
Sale  by  t  h  e 
Candle,  at 
Salters-Hall  in 
St.  Swithern's- 
Lane,  London,  a 
Parcel  of  Dam- 
aged Cocheneal, 
out  of  the  Mary 
Man  of  War;  to- 
gether with  the  re- 
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JAMAH    \. 

Wood  Voi  Muhaganees  91 
Foot  ,(  2-8. 

rhere  is  then  a  lapse  of  li\< 
years  without  any  mention  0 
mahogany  in  the  statistic 
until  1715  -if) when 95 plank 
costing  £43  10s.  od.  arc  ini 
ported  from  Jamaica.  Afte 
this  date  small  quantities  an 
brought  from  Jamaica  eacl 
year.  By  1  729  30  it  began  t( 
be  imported  in  much  large: 
quantities  from  this  islanc 
and  also  from  America.* 


LONDON 

Imports    C'lnist. 
»73°- 


1729 


Christ 
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CARO)  IN'A  N° 

Wood  Mohogany  Plank  595  & 
Ton  C  £    s 

41-8  At  7-10  to  8-10  Ton 
1    160-19. 

JAMAICA  N' 

Wood  Mohogany  Plank  2o6( 

Ton         £  s 

&  214  At  8  Ton  &  1  Plank 

£1815-6. 


maining  Goods  of  the  Little  Galeon,  called  the  Marys 
Prire,  consisting  qj  /  Bags  of  Cocheneal,  some  CalcvrCd 
Earth,  Pictures,  Lackered  Tea-Tables,  Chocolat- Mills, 
1 1  'hitc  and  Brown  Sugar,  Molosses,  Nicaragua  and  Mohog- 
ony  Wood,  West-India  Box,  &c.  Allotments  of  all  which 
Goods  are  disperced  this  day,  being  Thursday  the  23th 
Ins  tant  February.  And  on  Wednesday  the  1  jth  of  A  larch,  at 
9  in  the  morning  will  be  likewise  exposed  to  pub  lick  Sale 
by  the  Candle,  at  the  said  Hall,  the  Cargo  of  the  Galeon 
called  the  Tauro,  or  the  Somerset's  Prize,  consisting  of  Snuff, 
Tobacco,  Sugar,  Cocoa,  Venelles,  Cocheneal,  Cafia,  Hyde's, 
China  Wares,  Silk  Grass,  Brazelletto,  Mohogony,  Ebbone 
and  Logwood,  &C.  Allotments  whereof  will  be  timely  dis- 
pel snl.  and  all  the  Goods  may  be  viewed  at  the  Prize-Office 
Warehouses  at  Buttolph-Wharf,  ■;  /lays  before  the  respective 
days  aj  Sale. 

The  first  reference  to  mahogany  in  the  statistics 
of  Imports  which  are  filed  at  the  Public  Record 
Office  is  under  the  date  of  Xmas  1699-Xmas  1700. 

JAMAICA. 

Wood  Mohogony,  36  1 

=  £5 

The  next  reference,  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  is 
under  date  of  Xmas  1  709-Xmas  17  10. 


NEW    PROVIDENCE 

Ton       £ 
Wood  Mohogany  20  At  8  Ton  £160. 

NEW    YORK  Ton  £     S. 

Wood  Mohogany  Plank  13  At  7-10  to  8-10  Ton  /,  104 

ST    XOPHERS  £ 

Wood  Mohogany  i"i2"o"o"  At  8  Ton  £12-16. 

VIRGINIA    &    MARYLAND  £ 

Wood  Mohogany  20  Ton  At  5  to  9  Ton  £140. 

The  importation  of  mahogany  from  North  America,1 1 
to  which  country  it  is  not  indigenous,  implies  that 
at  this  period  the  American  colonist  was  trading; 
in  mahogany  with  the  English  merchants. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the  chief 
sources  of  supply  of  mahogany  were  the  virgin 
forests  of  this  wood  which  grew  in  the  West  Indian 

*  The  statistics  relating  to  the  importation  and  exportation  of, 
furniture,  timber,  etc.,  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  although 
invaluable  as  a  rough  guide,  should  not  be  considered  as  infallible 
especially  as  regards  the  quantities  of  timber  imported.  The 
lists  are  divided  into  two  categories,  London  and  "  Out  Ports'  ; 
the  latter  presumably  referring  to  those  Ports  other  than  London, 
such  as  Liverpool  and  Bristol.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  lists 
are  incomplete. 
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liands  of  San  Domingo,  Cuba,  Jamaica  and  in 
je  province  of  Honduras  which  was  on  the  main- 
lad  in  Central  America.  The  West  Indies  and 
Honduras  produced  three  distinct  varieties  of 
iahogany  timber.  The  following  notes  give 
j  iefly  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  each : 

SAN   DOMINGO    OR   SPANISH    MAHOGANY 

I  This  variety  came  from  the  island  of  San 
pmingo,  a  Spanish  possession,  hence  the  desig- 
Iition  of  this  particular  mahogany  as  "  Spanish." 
Jiomas  Sheraton  in  his  Cabinet  Dictionary  (1803) 
I rites  that:  "  hispaniola,  or  St  Domingo,  is  a 
lest  India  island  and  produces  dying  woods,  and 
'ahogany  of  a  hardish  texture,  but  is  not  much  in 
lie  with  us."  San  Domingo  mahogany  is  of  a 
;:ep  red  colour  and  darkens  with  exposure  to 
I  jht  and  air.  It  is  extremely  hard,  with  a  smooth 
j  rface  which  allows  it  to  be  easily  polished. 
;lthough  much  of  this  wood  is  plain,  it  is  also 
!  und  with  a  fine  figure  which  adds  considerably 
!  its  value.  Logs  of  San  Domingo  mahogany 
I'e  not  of  such  large  dimensions  as  those  obtained 
pom  the  mahogany  trees  of  Cuba  and  Honduras. 

CUBAN   MAHOGANY 

'  This  mahogany  tree  grows  in  Cuba,  which  was  a 
panish  possession 
j.  the  West  Indies, 
"heraton   describes 
ICuba  Wood  "as: 


kind  of  mahogany 
somewhat  harder 
than  Honduras 
wood,  but  of  no  fig- 
ure in  the  grain.  It 
is  inferior  to  Spanish 
wood,  though  prob- 
ably the  Cuba  and 
Spanish  mahogany 
are  the  same,  as  the 
island  of  Cuba  is  a 
Spanish  colony.  .  .  . 
That,  however, 
which  is  generally 
distinguished  by 
Spanish  mahogany 
is  finer  than  what  is 
called  Cuba,  which 
is  pale,  straight 
grained,  and  some 
of  it  only  a  bastard 
kind  of  mahogany. 
It  is  generally  used 
for  chair  wood,  for 
whichsome  of  it  will 
do  very  well. 


He  also  mentions  that  "  Cuba  wood  "  is  called 
"  Havanna  wood,  because  Havanna  is  the  chief 
town  in  the  island  of  Cuba." 

Cuban  mahogany  is  not  as  heavy  as  the  Spanish 
(San  Domingo)  variety.  It  is  a  light  red  colour 
when  freshly  cut,  but  exposure  causes  it  to  change 
to  a  deep  red.  The  difference  between  Cuban 
and  San  Domingo  mahogany  is  that,  whereas  the 
latter  darkens  with  age,  the  Cuban  wood  does  not. 
It  changes  its  colour  but  still  retains  its  transparency. 
This  mahogany  is  specially  noted  for  the  beauti- 
fully marked  figure,  known  as  "  curls,"  that  occurs 
in  many  of  the  trees  of  this  wood. 

HONDURAS    MAHOGANY 

This  variety  came  from  the  Spanish  possession 
of  Honduras  in  Central  America.  It  is  lighter  in 
weight  and  softer  in  texture  than  either  the  San 
Domingo  or  Cuban  mahoganies,  and  is  also 
obtained  in  logs  of  far  larger  dimensions,  as  it  is  a 
much  quicker  growing  tree.  Honduras  mahog- 
any bleaches  on  exposure  and,  in  this  respect, 
differs  from  the  West  Indian  varieties.  It  is 
usually  of  a  plain  character  with  little  figure,  but, 
like  the  West  Indian  mahoganies,  a  percentage  of 
the  wood  yields  veneer  which  is  very  finely  marked. 

Sheraton  gives  a  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
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tion  concerning  Honduras  mahogany. 

I  \r  writes  : 

From  this  province  is  imported  the  pi  in- 
cipal  kind  ofmahoganyin  useamongst 
cabinet-makers,  which  generally  bears 
the  name  of  Honduras  mahogany,and 
sometimes  Bay-wood,  from  the  hay  or 
arm  of  the  sea  which   runs  up  to  it. 
The  difference  between  Honduras  and 
Spanish  wood  is  easily  perceived  by 
judges,  but  not  by  others  unskilled  in 
wood.     The  marks  of  the  former  are, 
as  to  size,  its  length  and  width,  which 
generally  run  much  more  than  in  the 
fatter  wood.     We  seldom  import  any 
much  more  than  2  feet  2  inches  broad 
and   10  feet  long,  and   generally  not 
more    than    21    or    22    inches    broad. 
I  londuras  wood  will  frequently  run  1 2 
to  14  feet  in  length,  and  from  2  to  4 
feet   wide.      In    rare    instances,    there 
have  been  some  6  or  7  feet  over. 
The   grain  of  Honduras   wood   is  of  a 
different  quality  from  that  of  Cuba, 
which  is  close  and  hard,  without  black 
speckles,  and  of  a  rosy  hue,  and  some- 
times strongly  figured;  but  Honduras 
wood  is  of  an  open  nature,  with  black 
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or  grey  spots,  and  frequent 
of  a  more  flashy  figure  thai 
Spanish.  The  best  quality 
Honduras  wood  is  known  I 
its  being  free  from  chalky  an 
black  speckles,  and  when  tl 
colour  is  inclined  to  a  dark  gol 
hue.  The  common: sort  of  it  lool 
brisk  at  a  distance  and  of  a  live 
pale  red;  but,  on  close  inspe 
tion,  isof  an  open  and  close graii 
and  of  a  spongy  appearance. 


From  the  above  descriptions  J 
the  three  varieties  of  mahoganil 
it  will  be  seen  that  each  tyr 
produced  wood  of  varying  quad 
ity  which  was  due  to  the  soil  i| 
which  the  trees  grew. 

According  to  the  statistics  < 
imports,  the  major  part  of  th[ 
mahogany  that  was  shipped  t| 
England  came  from  Jamaicij) 
this  island  being  the  clearinj 
station  for  English  trade  with  th 
West  Indies.  Merchants  i 
Jamaica  bought  the  Spanisj 
mahogany  from  Cuba  and  Hor 
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iiras  and  traded  it  to  the  English  merchants, 
lere  is  no  mention,  in  the  statistics,  of  mahogany 
ingimported  direct  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
from  Honduras  in  Spanish  America.  The  fol- 
wing  excerpt  from  the  History  of  Jamaica,  London, 
74,  is  contemporary  proof  of  this  statement : 

lis  article  [mahogany]  is  now  become  far  less  bene- 
ficial to  the  island  than  formerly  it  was.  Most  of 
the  trees  that  grew  near  the  coast  having  been  cut 
down,  the  cutters  are  now  obliged  to  seek  them 
several   miles   within    the   country;    and    they   are 


trifling  expence,  so  that  they  can  afford  to  sell  it 
extremely  cheap ;  but  it  is  sappy,  and  very  inferior 
to  the  Jamaica  wood. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  what  were 
the  actual  characteristics  of  Jamaican  mahogany. 
Sheraton  does  not  give  an  account  of  it  in  his 
Cabinet  Dictionary,  which  is  a  curious  omission. 
Presumably  it  possessed  qualities  similar  to  Cuban 
mahogany,  although  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Jamaica  states  definitely  that  it  was  of  superior 
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chiefly  found  in  the  deep  recesses  of  St.  Anne, 
Clarendon,  St  James,  St  Elizabeth,  and  Westmore- 
land. The  length  and  difficulty  of  carriage  occa- 
sions an  expence,  at  an  average,  of  no  less  than  6  L. 
sterling  a  ton;  so  that  the  nett  produce  of  the  best 
quality  brought  to  Great  Britain,  after  payment  of 
all  the  contingent  charges,  does  rarely  exceed  ten 
shillings  per  ton.  The  greater  part  of  what  is 
shipped  from  this  island  has  been  imported  from  the 
Spaniards,  with  whom  it  grows  in  great  abundance 
near  the  coast,  and  is  cut  and  carried  at  a  very 


quality  to  any  of  the  wood  imported  from  the 
Spaniards.  In  considering  this  remark,  due  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  writer  being  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  the  Jamaican  wood.  This 
History  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the 
mahogany  tree,  which,  I  feel,  should  be  quoted  in 
full,  as  being  written  in  1774,  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  contemporary  information,  which  has 
particular  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  various 
types  of  mahogany  used  for  English  furniture. 
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mahogany.  Cedrela,  foliis  pinnatis,floribus  sparsis,  ligno 
graviori. 

This  graceful  and  valuable  tree,  which  furnishes  .1 
constanl  share  towards  the  annual  exports  from  the 
island,  grew  formerly  in  very  great  abundance  along 
the  coast;  but,  having  been  almost  exterminated 
from  those  parts  in  process  of  time,  it  is  at  present 
found  chiefly  in  the  woodland,  mountainous  re- 
cesses, where  vast  quantities  of  it  still  remain,  par- 
ticularly in  the  uncultivated  districts  of  Clarendon, 
and  the  leeward  parishes. 

It  thrives  in  most  soils,  but  varies  in  its  grain  and 
texture.  What  grows  in  rocky  ground  is  of  small 
diameter,  but  proportionably  of  closer  grain, 
heavier  weight,  and  more  beautifully  veined.  \\  hal 
is  produced  in  low,  rich,  and  moist  lands  is  larger  in 
dimensions,  more  light  and  porous,  and  of  a  paler 
complexion.  This  constitutes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Jamaica  wood,  and  that  which  is  col- 
lected from  the  coast  of  Cuba  and  the  Spanish 
Main;  the  former  is  mostly  found  on  rocky  cminen- 
cies;  the  latter  is  cut  in  swampy  soils,  near  the  sea- 
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coast.  The  superior  value  of  the  Jamaica  woo 
for  beauty  of  colouring,  firmness,  and  durabilit 
may  therefore  be  easil)  accounted  for;  but,  as 
large  quantity  of  balks  and  planks  is  brought  fro 
the  Spanish  American  coasts  to  this  island,  to  1 
shipped  from  thence  to  (beat  Britain,  the  deal 
are  apt  to  confound  all  under  the  name  of  Jamai( 
wood,  which  in  some  measure  hurts  the  credit 
this  staple  production.  The  tree  grows  tall  ai 
strait,  rising  often  sixty  feet  from  the  spur  to  t 
limbs;  the  foliage  is  a  beautiful  deep  green;  and  ti 
appearance,  made  by  the  whole  tree,  so  elegai 
that  none  would  be  more  ornamental  for  an  aven 
or  to  decorate  a  plantation.  It  generally  bears 
greal  number  of  capsulae  in  the  season.  The  flowi 
are  of  a  reddish  or  saffron  colour;  and  the  fruit, 
an  oval  form,  about  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg.  It 
easily  propagated  from  the  seeds,  and  grows  rapid 
Some  of  them  have  reached  to  a  monstrous  si; 
exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  propt 
tionably  bulky.  One  was  cut,  a  few  years  since, 
St.  Elizabeth's,  which  measured  twelve  feet 
diameter,  and  cleared  to  the  proprietor  abc 
500  L  currency.  The  value  of  it,  either  for  sale,  I 
use,  or  beauty,  being  so  great,  it  is  amazing  that 
is  not  more  cultivated  on  waste  lands,  of  whij 
every  proprietor  has  some  within  his  rant, 
.  .  .  We  may  imagine  the  plenty  of  it  in  forn 
times  here,  when  it  used  to  be  cut  up  for  bear 
joists,  plank,  and  even  shingles.  But  it  is  n 
grown  scarce,  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  si1 
coast ;  and  must  every  year  become  still  scarcer;  a 
consequently  dearer,  unless  nurseries,  or  plan 
tions,  are  formed  of  it  in  places  where  the  carrii 
is  more  convenient  for  the  market. 

In  felling  these  trees,  the  most  beautiful  part  is  cd 
monly  left  behind.  The  negroe  workmen  raisd 
scaffolding,  of  four  or  five  feet  elevation  above 
ground,  and  hack  off  the  trunk,  which  they  cut 
into  balks. 

The  part  below,  extending  to  the  root,  is  not  only- 
the  largest  diameter,  but  of  the  closer  texture  tl 
the  other  parts,  most  elegantly  diversified  w 
shades  or  clouds,  or  dotted,  like  ermine,  with  bl 
spots;  it  takes  the  highest  polish,  with  a  singd 
lustre,  so  firm  as^ven  to  reflect  objects  like  a  miri 
This  part  is  only  to  be  come  at  by  digging  bel 
the  spur  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  d 
ting  it  through;  which  is  so  laborious  an  operati 
that  few  attempt  it,  except  they  are  uncommo 
curious  in  their  choice  of  the  wood,  or  to  serv 
particular  order. 

Vet   I   apprehend  it  might  be  found  to  answer 
trouble  and  expence,  if  sent  for  a  trial  to  the  Bri» 
market;  as  it  could  not  fail  of  being  approved! 
beyond    any    other    wood,    or    even    tortoise-slJB 
which  it  most  resembles. 

It  seeds  in  May. 

The  mention  that  Jamaican  mahogany  was  ij 
merly  used  as  a  material  for  house  building  sh 
how  abundant  the  timber  was  in  this  island  be 
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ie  English  and  American  markets  made  inroads 

lto  the  supply.     The  custom  of  cutting  the  trees 

j  few  feet  above  the  ground  when  they  were  felled 

also  especially  interesting. 
1  No  reference  is  made  to  mahogany  from  San 
bomingo  in  these  two  quotations  from  the  History 
V  Jamaica.     Cuba  is  mentioned  and  the  Spanish- 
Lmerican    coast,    which    undoubtedly    refers    to 
fonduras.     This  would  seem  to  imply  that  but 
|ttle  San  Domingo  mahogany  was  imported  to 
jngland,  a  supposition  which  gains  support  from 
iheraton,  when  he  writes  that  the  San  Domingo 
uahogany  "  is  not  much  in  use  with  us." 
!  It  would  appear  from  the  contemporary  in- 
nrmation,   cited  from  the  statistics   of  imports, 
heraton's   Cabinet  Dictionary  and  the  History  of 
\amaica,  that  the  first  mahogany  to  be  imported 
lto  England  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  was 
jamaican  and,  afterwards,  Cuban.     In  the  third 
uarter  of  the  same  century,  Hon- 
uras  mahogany  was  imported.    The 
eason  for  the  cessation  of  any  par- 
cular  variety  of  mahogany  was  be- 
ause  the  trees  near  the  coast  having 
een  felled,  the  traders  sought  another 
apply  which  was  cheaper,  owing  to 
s  being  more  easily  procurable.     It 
/as  not  so  much  a  question  of  seeking 
rood  of  fine  quality,  otherwise  ex- 
torters would  have  gone  to  the  trouble 
nd  expense  of  transporting  the  bet- 
er  quality  timber  from  the  interior. 

The  following  statistics,  from  the 
iistory  of  Jamaica,  give  some  idea  of 
ae  large  quantity  and  value  of  the 
lahogany  exported  from  Jamaica 
bout  the  time  just  previous  to  the 
ublication  of  that  book,  namely,  1774. 

in  estimate  of  one  Year's  produce,  viz. 
Prime  Cost 
Jamaica  currency. 
10,000  feet   mahogany    at         £ 
50s.  per  hund  12,750 

EXPORTS  TO  NORTH  AMERICA 

0,000  feet  mahogany.  £25° 

EXPORTS  TO  GREAT-BRITAIN 

£ 

00,000  feet  of  mahogany.         12,500 

Various  writers  on  English  furni- 

ure  have  stressed  the  point  that  the 

mportation  of  mahogany  to  England 

,'reatly  increased  on  the  raising  of  the 

mport  duty.  This,  however,  would 
:  tot  appear  to  be  the  case.     In  the 

»th  Year  of  George  I .,  an  act  of  Parlia- 
j  aent  was  passed  to  the  effect  that 


"  timber  goods  be  exported,  duty-free,  from  the 
plantations,  for  91  years  to  come":  In  the  nth 
Year  of  George  I.,  a  duty  of  £8  per  ton  was  im- 
posed on  imported  foreign  timber.  After  1725 
therefore,  all  imported  Spanish  mahogany  was 
liable  to  this  tax.  What  actually  happened,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  Spanish  mahogany  came  into 
England  without  any  payment  of  tax,  because  it 
passed  as  Jamaican  mahogany.  The  following  para- 
graph from  the  History  of  Jamaica  confirms  this: 

The  1  ith  Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  imposes  a  duty  of  8  L  a  ton 
on  mahogany  of  foreign  growth  imported  into 
Britain ;  this  duty  is  entirely  evaded ;  for  it  is  brought 
free  into  Jamaica,  and  goes  from  thence  to  Britain 
as  Jamaica  wood;  where,  if  it  sold  even  at  the  lowest 
price,  it  clears  to  the  shipper  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Jamaica  cutters  clear  for  theirs  of  the  best  quality. 
.  .  .  The  legislature  of  the  island  passed  an  act, 
about  the  year  1 764,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  importation 
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of  Spanish  mahogany,  unless  clogged  with  the  duty, 
which,  if  demanded,  and  paid  to  the  custom-house 
at  Jamaica,  would  soon  give  a  check  to  it:  but  I 
have  heard,   this  act   was  not  approved  at   home. 
Ii    is   certainly    but    best,    that    the    mahogany   of 
Jamaica    growth   should    have    all    the    benefit    in- 
tended for  it  by  the  acts  of  parliament  which  per- 
mit its  importation   into  Britain  duty  free;   but   of 
this  it  is  deprived,  so  long  as  the  Spanish  mahi 
comes  to  market  on  the  same  terms,  in  actual  breach 
of  die  statute  which  tends  to  prohibit  foreign  woods: 
besides  the  inferior- 
ity of  this  wood  by 
this  indirect  prac- 
tice brings  a  dis- 
credit   upon    the 
Jamaica  growth. 

An  interesting  re- 
ference to  mahogan) 

of  an  early  date  is 
contained  in  a  book 
published  in  167 1 
entitled,  AMERICA 
Being  the  latest,  anil 
most  Accurate  Descrip- 
tion of  the  NEW 
WORLD,  by  JOHN 
OGILBT.  In  chapter 
XVI  a  description 
of  the  commodities 
cfjamaicaisgivenas 
follows:  "Here  also 
great  variety  of  Dye- 
woods,  as  Brasiletto, 
Fustick,  Red-wood,  a 
kindofLog-wood,and 
several  others,  and 
rich  sorts  of  Woods, 
as  Cedar,  Mothogeney, 
Lignum-vitae,  Ebony, 
G  r  a  n  a  dill  a,  a  n  d 
others,  which  are  fre- 
quently Exported." 
It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  curiously 
the  word  "  maho- 
gany" is  spelled. 
Another  reference 
to  mahogany  which  I  have  found  and  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  of  special  interest,  is  an  account  of  the 
i  mportation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  mahogany 
and  Madeira  plank  and  boards  into  the  port  of 
Charles  Town  in  South  Carolina,  from  November 
1  735  ,n  November  1739.  Within  these  four  years 
a  total  quantity  of  124,648  feet  of  mahogany  and 
Madeira  plank  were  imported  from  the  West 
Indies.      For  what  purpose  this  wood  was  used  it 
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is  to-da)  impossible  to  s.i\ .  Some  of  it  was  prol 
ably  sold  to  England,  and  it  would  also  sen 
likely  that  it  was  used  in  America  for  panellin 
as  well  as  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

Mahogany  was  used  very  seldom  lor  the  wain: 
COting  of  rooms  in  England,  the  reason  undoub 
edly  being  that  it  was  far  too  expensive  foi  ih 
purpose.  At  Houghton3  Walpole  employed  it  ft 
the  staircase  and  also  for  the  bookcase  and  wain 
cot  in  the  library.      In  America,  however,  whet 

this  timber  was  muc 
cheaper,  plain  pai 
elled  rooms  wet 
found  in  relative! 
small  houses.  ForiJ 
stance,  in  the  Adan 
mansion  at  Quinej 
Massachusetts.  tl; 
home  of  John  AdaH 
and  later  of  his  SOI 
John  Quincy  Adam 
there  is  a  room  whic 
is  panelled  in  mah 
gany  from  floor 
ceiling.  This  hou 
was  originally  bui 
by  Major  Lconai 
Vassall,  a  West  l\ 
dian  merchant,  wl| 
went  to  Boston  an 
died  there  in  1 73 
and  it  is  highly  pro 
able  that  the  mah 
gany  used  to  panl 
the  room  in  tl 
Adams  mansion  w 
brought  to  Quinc 
Massachusetts,  froj 
Major  VassalPs  ovj 
plantations. 

In  a  further  artid] 
I  will  deal  with  ear 
mahogany  furnituj 
in  England  and  al 
describe  how  the  n 
timber  influenced 
sign  and  constr 
tion.  The  pieces  that  are  illustrated  here,  whic 
will  treat  with  further  in  my  next  article,  arefrc 
photographs  supplied  by  :  Messrs.  Owen  Eve 
Thomas  (table,  p.  213);  Messrs.  Stair  &  Andre 
(tables,  pp.  214,  215);  Percival  D.  Griffiths,  Esc 
F.S.A.  (tables,  p.  216);  Messrs.  M.  Harris  &  Sol 
(settee,  p.  217)  ;  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Sons  (chal 
p.  218);  The  Lord  Plender,  G.B.E.  (the  two  chaf| 
shown,  respectively,  on  this  and  on  p.  219). 
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By  HERBERT  FURST 


LIKE  all  other  things,  miniatures  take  on  a 
different  complexion  according  to  the  time 
and  environment  in  which  they  are  seen; 
|nd  since  the  particular  examples  which  were  on 
.  iew  in  the  recent  British  Exhibition  at  Burlington 
|  louse  are  never  likely  to  be  assembled  again,  it  is 
/orth  while  to  remember  their  courtly  company 
In  a  valedictory  note.  More  than  any  other  lover 
I  if  pictorial  art,  the  connoisseur 
i  i" miniatures  must  find  his  affec- 
tions divided  among  several 
j  laimants.  There  is  not  only 
[he  aesthetical  value  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  also  the  historical 
|issociations  in  an  art  which  is 
lilmost  entirely  devoted  to  the 
portrayal  of  individuals  ;  and 
into  each  of  these  aspects  consid- 
erations of  scarcity  also  enter. 
Leaving  the  last-named  con- 
ideration  on  one  side,  the  acme 
i)f  perfection  in  respect  of  the 
niniaturists'  craft  involves,  at 
jeast,  a  twofold  excellence:  the 
work  must  combine  aesthetical 
with  historical  interest.  Making 
his  twofold  excellence  our 
.tandard,  we  find  it  none  too 
easy  to  decide  upon  that  one 
miniature  amongst  the  hundred 
and  fifty  odd  examples,  and  including  many  mas- 
terpieces and  many  portraits  of  great  men  and 
women,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  first. 

Since  the  organizers  of  the  Exhibition  of  British 
Art  have,  not  very  consistently,  excluded  Holbein 
from  other  foreigners  admitted,  there  is  little  room 
for  doubt  that  the  finest  pieces  of  the  miniaturists' 
art  would  have  to  be  sought  amongst  those  by 
Samuel  Cooper.  Cooper's  supremacy  is  due  to 
his  extraordinary  capacity  for  combining  impec- 
cable draughtsmanship,  with  breadth  and  high 
finish,  and,  in  addition,  to  his  astounding  insight 
into  psychological  character  and  his  skill  in  render- 
ing it.  The  catalogue  of  his  works  teems  with 
illustrious  names,  but  amongst  all  his  miniatures 
in  this  exhibition — there  were  twenty  if  we  include 
his  only  known  drawing,  a  portrait  of  T.  Alcock, 
ij  lent  by  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford — none 
surpasses,  in  all  the   above-named  respects,  the 
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Frances  Teresa  Stuart,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  in  male 
attire,  owned  by  H.M.  the  King. 

This  lady  was,  in  the  fine  irony  which  mere 
statements  of  facts  so  often  convey,  both  "  maid  " 
and  "  mistress  ";  maid  of  honour  to  Queen 
Catherine  of  Braganza  and  mistress  to  her  dis- 
solute spouse,  King  Charles  II.  Admirable  por- 
traits of  both  these  royalties  likewise  figured  in 
this  exhibition  ;  La  Belle  Stuart, 
however,  in  her  gallant  red  coat 
embroidered  with  gold  and  blue 
facings,  her  lace  jabot  and  blue 
bow,  her  rather  too  full  and 
pale  face,  framed  in  a  wiglike 
amplitude  of  fair  hair,  smiles  at 
the  spectator  in  an  endeavour 
to  conceal  her  self-conscious- 
ness under  a  subtle  expression 
of  contempt  which  hovers  about 
her  drooping  eyelids  and  curl- 
ing lips.  It  is  a  psychological 
masterpiece  which  many  will 
have,  no  doubt,  overlooked  be- 
cause of  the  larger  size  and  more 
obvious  attractions  of  Cooper's 
Qiieen  Catherine,  and  especially 
his  Duke  of  Monmouth  as  a  boy, 
both  also  lent  by  His  Majesty. 
Comparison  of  this  young  Mon- 
mouth with  Cooper's  portrait 
of  the  same  sitter  when  he  was  a  few  years  older, 
which  was  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  shows 
us  that  this  natural  son  of  Charles  II.  had  grown 
into  a  young  man  more  handsome,  but  hardly 
less  feminine  with  his  long  curls  and  beauty  patch 
and  soft  full  cheeks,  than  La  Belle  Stuart. 

Cooper's  Henrietta  Maria,  owned  by  the  Rev. 
E.  W.  M.  O.  de  la  Hey,  which  was  once  perhaps 
in  King  Charles  I.'s  own  collection,  shows  his 
Queen  in  the  costume  in  which  she  appeared  at 
Whitehall  on  Twelfth  Night,  1632,  in  the  masque 
Tempe  Restored  ;  but,  in  addition  to  her  "  blue  dress 
spangled  with  stars,"  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  she 
wears,  it  must  be  confessed,  an  inane  expression 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  "  Divine  Beauty  "  she 
was  intended  to  represent.  The  miniaturists  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  not 
given  to  that  sentimental  flattery  which  became 
habitual  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  still  clings 
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to  the  art  in  our  time.  If 
the  signature  at  the  back 
is  authentic  this  minia- 
ture, the  catalogue  sug- 
gests, was  painted  by 
Samuel  Cooper  when 
apprenticed  to  his  uncle 
John  Hoskins  and  is  the 
earliest  one  known  by  him. 

One  more  portrait  by 
Samuel  Cooper  may  be 
singled  out  for  special 
mention,  as  an  example 
of  his  ability  in  expres- 
sing personality.  It  is 
that  of  Algernon  Perc)  . 
tenth  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, owned  by  the 
Marquess  of  Anglesey. 
This  earl,  who  is  repre- 
sented in  armour,  was 
called  by  Clarendon 
"  The  proudest  man 
alive. "  Without  any 
dramatic  posturing, 
which  indeed  the  half- 
length  almost  precludes, 
Cooper  has  made  him 
look  his  part  unmistak- 
ably. Having  placed 
Samuel    Cooper  abo\  < 

all  other  English  miniaturists,  those  who  came  be- 
fore and  after  may  wrongly  suggest  a  general  de- 
cline. The  decline,  however,  it  it  exists  implies 
rather  a  change  of  outlook,  and  is  due  more  to  this 
fact  than  to  any  actual  incapacity  on  the  part  of 
at  least  some  of  the  artists.  In  what  we  call  decora- 
tive values  the  earlier  limners,  who 
were  as  the  very  name  implies  illu- 
minators, naturally  surpassed  even 
Cooper  and  his  successors  a  fortiori; 
but  they  achieved  this  quality  at 
the  expense  of  strength  and  solidity. 

Their  miniatures  were  flat;  but 
they  had  this  defect,  if  defect  it  be, 
not  from  incapacity  as  we  know 
from  Nicholas  Milliard's  own  lips, 
as  it  were.  He,  at  least,  tells  us  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself  discussed 
the  aesthetics  of  light  and  shade  with 
him  and  made  him  paint  her  en 
plein  air  so  that  no  shadows  might 
diminish  her  august  features ;  Eliz- 
abeth's theory  being  akin  to  that 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  art  which 
eliminates  the  shadow  and  the  shade 
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as  irrelevant  accident 
\<\  ertheless  thei 
were  also  other  reasoi 
w  Inch  gave  the  limner 
art  more  decorative  el 
ments.     They  were  n< 
only    illuminators,   bi 
like    Nicholas    Hilliai 
often    pursued   otht 
trades  involving  bot 
ornamentation  and  ca 
ligraphy.    What  divide 
t hese  old  masters, 
whom  Nicholas Hilliar 
is  the  outstanding  Ens 
lish  example,  from  tli 
later  artists  is  therefoi 
a  radical  change  of  ain 
The  older  masters  wei 
much   more  concerne 
with  the  requirements 
art  than  with  the appea 
.mi  es  of  nature,  and  S( 
in  a  sense  they  had  moi 
meaning  or,  perhaps  o 
should  say,  more  mear 
ings.   In  Hilliard's  mir 
iatures  there  is  not  onl 
a  greater  elaboration  <j 
embroideries,  lace  an 
jewellery  natural  to  on 
who  was  also  a  goldsmith  andjeweller ;  but  the  add) 
tion  of  calligraphic  inscriptions  and  heraldic  anj 
other  ornamental  devices  co-ordinates,  if  it  does  nq 
exactly  subordinate,  the  features  of  the  individua 
For  example,  in  Hilliard's   portrait   of  MaH 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  white,  owned  by  the  Duke  A 
Portland,  the  face  of  the  unhappi 
Queen  only  occupies  a  very  sma 
area  of  the  whole,  for  in  additio 
to  the  voluminous  dress  there  is  a 
ornamental  border  painted  to  n 
present  jewels  and  pearls  with  ey<! 
deceiving  fidelity,  and  also  an  ir[ 
scription  Virtutis  amore  which,  itsel 
is  believed  to  be  an  anagram  fd 
"  Marie  Stouart."     There  is  thii 
much  more  to  look  at  and  thin 
about  than  meets  the  eye  in  a  late 
miniature.     Incidentally,  half  th 
pleasure  of  this  exhibition  was  d< 
rived  from  the  many  avenues  cj 
thought  it  opened  out.     To  tak 
only  one  instance  :  there  was,  b 
the  same  master,  an  unpretentiou: 
but    excellent    miniature    of  on 
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Leonard  Darr,  a 
head  and  shoul- 
ders, in  a  tall 
black  hat,  figured 
doublet  and 
pleated  ruff,  with 
a  light  moustache 
and  pointed 
beard,  on  a  blue 
ground,  and  a 
calligraphically 
decorative  inscrip- 
tion :  Ano  Aetatis 
Leonard!  Darr.  37, 
Ano  Dni.  1591. 
About  this  minia- 
ture the  catalogue 
tells  us:  "The 
pear  tree  frame  was  made  in  June,  1 726,  by  Bern- 
ard Lens.  The  sitter  may  be  identical  with  the 
Leonard  Dare  of  Tavistock  who  was  licensed  to 
transport  54  tons  of  pilchards  and  conger  in  the 
Trudeler  bound  for  St.  Malo.  22.  Oct.  1583."  Here, 
surely,  is  an  extraordinary  "  catch  "  of  many  and 
heterogeneous  ideas,  brought  up  in  the  net  of  our 
associative  faculties. 

And  it  is  precisely  this  kind  of  "  fishing  " 
amongst  the  exhibits  which  made  the  visit  to  the 
exhibition  of  British  Art  in  general  so  delightful. 

There  was  a  thrill,  for  instance,  when  one  dis- 
covered that  George  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, naval  commander,  ex- 
plorer and  pirate,  euphemis- 
tically called  privateer,  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  was 
not  only  represented  in  three 
miniatures,  but  that  the  arm- 
our which  he  is  wearing  in 
one  of  them  was  actually  to 
be  seen  in  the  exhibition,  to 
which  it  was  loaned  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York.  In  another, 
he  is  wearing  one  of  the 
Queen's  gloves  as  her  cham- 
pion, in  the  tournament  held 
on  November  17th,  1590, 
supplanting  Sir  Henry  Lee, 
whose  likeness  we  may  pos- 
siblyseein  a  life-size  oil  paint- 
ing, by  an  anonymous  artist, 
of  an  extraordinarily  dressed, 
or  rather  undressed  gentle- 
man with  long,  ugly  and 
completely  bare  legs.  Again 
it  was  delightful  to  find  that 
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the  portraits  of 
their  respective 
wives  painted 
by  Nicholas  Hil- 
liard  (owned  by 
the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch)  ;  Isaac 
Oliver  (owned 
by  the  Duke  of 
Portland),  Sam- 
uel Cooper  (from 
the  same  col- 
lection), and 
Thomas  Flat- 
man  (owned  by 
Mrs.  Joseph) 
were  not  only 
amongst    the 

best  examples  of  their  work  but  distinguished  by 
a  natural  intimacy. 

Other    considerations    might   sway    the    hard- 
headed  collector  whose  interest  would  perchance 
have  centred  in  the  many  examples  of  the  works 
of  less   known    artists,    such   as   the   anonymous 
limner  of  Henry  VII.,  owned  by  T.  D.  Atkinson, 
Esq.,   stiff  and  far  from  flattering,   but  not  in- 
capable, and  the  earliest  example  shown  at  Bur- 
lington House.     The   organizers   were,  one  was 
glad  to  see,  much  less  influenced  by  the  general 
popular  appeal  of  great  names  in  the  case  of  the 
miniatures,  than  they  were  in  the  case  of  the  oil 
paintings,  so  that  even  the 
popular  miniaturists  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Cos- 
ways,  Englehearts,  Plimers, 
Ozias  Humphreys  were  not 
represented  by  pretty  women 
only.  Collectors  and  connois- 
seurs, in  fact,  delighted  in  a 
great  many  works  of  lesser 
men,  such  as,  the  fine  por- 
trait of  A  Gentleman,  probably 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A., 
by  Samuel  Cotes,  owned  by 
Alan  Evans,  Esq. ;  the  almost 
monochrome  Portrait  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Turing  by  John  Bogle, 
owned  by  Miss  Bannerman ; 
the  rare  Nathaniel  Thache 
represented  by  a  portrait  of 
Anne  of  Gonzaga,  owned  by 
the  Rev.  E.  w!  M.  O.  de  la 
Hey;  the  several  Jeremiah 
Meyers,    in    particular    his 
admirable  Portrait  of  a  young 
i'.'i1!  r  ;BownWmonogrSam        Man  wearing  a  blue  coat,  owned 
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Northampton  b 

\ll(ll(\\        l'lillll'l 

lent  b)   Mi     I 

S(  rase  I )k  ki  ns. 
have  lock  of  hah 
preserved  in  tin 
I)  a  (  k  s  of  t  hi 
frames.  In  other 
<  aMs  welinddoi  u- 
in   nlai  \  i'\  idencc 

i    I    .llli'i   1  Kill.       |'|)( 

i  atalogue  supplies 

in  h  e\  idem  c  ii 
i  (In  cm  c  to  Johr 
Smart's  portrait 
i  I  Mrs.Marv  Jack- 
son, nee  Lewin 
whose  husband 
Ralph  Ja<  kson  o 
Normanby  Hall 
Yorkshire,  mad< 
i  he  following  en 
1 1  \  into  his  dairy 
"  i  776,  Novembe 
\\  id  nesday  tin 
Sixth:  I  went  t( 
I  .oiulon  w  illi  Mis 
Lewin,  set  her  down  al  Mr.  Smart's,  a  limner  ii 
Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  who  is  taking  the, 
picture  in  miniature  to  be  sent  to  her  brothei 
Thomas  at  Ft.  St.  George  in  East  India."  Conk 
anyone,  knowing  of  this  token  of  sister  I  \  alleetioi 
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l>\  Mrs.  I'nie;  the  Miss  Burnaby  Green,  dressed  in 

w Ii  1I11IK   null. iled  pink  s.ilin,  h\   Andrew    Rob- 
ertson,   owned    l>\     Alan    Evans;    and    others    too 

numerous  to  mention. 

One  could  nol  pcrha  is  expeel  .1  limner  always 
to  dwell  with  .ill(  1  1  n in 
upon  1  he  leal urcs  of  his 
sitters;  it  is  ncvcrl hclcss 
probabl)  true  that  the 
miniaturist's  ai  1  w  as  mot  c 

i  illen  cmpli  >\  ed  111  I  In     11 
\  ice  of  love  than  that  of 
1  lie  |x a  trait  painter:    01 
as  (  he  eigh  l  ecu  I  Ii  cen- 
1 1 1 1  \    contemptuously 
called  1  hem,  the  "  l'a<  c 
l>.uniei  s  "  genet  ally.    <  )l 
this  ihei e  w as  abundant 
in.  In  .ilion  in  the  Hurling- 
ton    I  louse    assemblage 
Some  miniatures, such  as 
Ii 'i    example,   Charles 
Robertsons  port  ra  it  of 
Elizabeth  Malum,  w  ile  of 
Sir  Ross  Mahon,  from  the 
(  ollection  ol  Mis.  ( Jilbert 
Mahon,  and  the   minia- 
lut  e  ol  l  lie  two  (  hildren 
of  (lie  Iiim    Marquess  of 
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bok  at  the  charming  little  lady  in 
ink  without  feeling  something 
lore  than  an  interest  in  Art  ? 
)r  again:  Peter  Oliver's  fine 
ortrait  of  Sir  Robert  Harley 
iiaster  of  the  Mint,  "  set  in  gold 
tdth  a  bloodstone  back  "  lent  by 
Me  Duke  of  Portland  bearing 
ae  inscription  Felices  ter  et 
mplius,  a  quotation  from  an 
loratian  ode  in  witness  of  their 
onnubial  happiness.  Marital 
)vc  is  indirectly  indicated  in 
ae    portrait    of  Lady    Litchfield 


i'RS.  DEEMSTER   OF  SK1BO  :   MINIATURE 
ORK    OF    ANDREW    PLIMER     :    1763-1837 


y  Gibson  the  Dwarf,  to  give 
:  its  contemporary  title,  also 
com  Welbeck  Abbey;  for  this 
idy  a  natural  daughter  of 
Charles  II.  by  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland  bore  her  husband 
io  less  than  eighteen  children, 
"he  reference  to  this  one  of 
Charles  II. 's  many  "beauties" 
emindcd  one  of  her  portraits, 
kewise  from  Welbeck  Abbey, 
>y  Samuel  Cooper,  but  honest 
■amuel  has  flattered  Barbara 
/illiers  less  than  Sir  Peter 
idy.  A  greater  complication 
f  illicit  love  transpires  from 
he  catalogue  entry  which  ac- 
ompanies  William  Claret's 
ortrait  of  another  "  Beauty," 
.ouise  de  Kerouaille,  in  Cock- 
Si  ey  parlance, Mistress  Carwell, 


MINIATURE    OF   A    LADY    UNKNOWN: 
PAINTED    BY    GEORGE    ENGLEHEART 


Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  This 
portrait  in  Earl  Spencer's  col- 
lection at  Althorp  had  once 
belonged  to  Fanny  Murray, 
next  to  David  Ross  and  even- 
tually to  Georgiana  Countess 
Spencer  and  we  learn  that: 
"  Fanny  Murray  had  been  mis- 
tress to  Honble.  John  Spencer 
and  was  given  an  annuity  by 
his  son  of  £200  p. a.  to  enable 
her  to  marry  David  Ross,  the 
actor,  and  so  lead  a  respect- 
able life."  The  Welbeck 
Abbey  collection — one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  teems  with 
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romance,  of  which  we  may  give 
just  one  more  example.  The  Duke 
lent  a  miniature  by  John  Hoskins 
of  Lady  Shirley.  This  lady,  how- 
ever, was  not  an  Englishwoman, 
but  the  daughter  of  a  Persian,  one 
Ismael  Khan,  and  married  that 
rather  questionable  character 
Robert  Shirley,  "  envoy  to  the 
Shah  of  Persia."  Robert  Shirley's 
"  embassy  "  was  commemorated 
in  a  Persian  tile  painting  which 
was  brought  into  prominence  by 
the  recent  exhibition  of  Persian  art. 


THE      HONOURABLE     THOMAS     STRACEY: 
MINIATURE     ALSO    BY    ANDREW    PLIMER 


The  miniature  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  by  Isaac  Oliver,  is  the 
property  of  His  Majesty  the 
King;  that  of  Sir  Robert  Harley 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
The  portrait  of  George  Clifford, 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Col.  H.  G.  Sotheby; 
The  brother  of  the  fourth  Lord 
Clifford,  by  Shirreff,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Hon.  Charles  O. 
Clifford.  The  two  sets  of  minia- 
tures on  page  224  are  in  the 
Ashcroft  Collection  (Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum),  and  the 
portraits  by  Richter,  Lewis 
Crosse,  George  Engleheart,  An- 
drew Plimer  and  Thomas 
Forster  have  been  lent  by  Mr. 
G.  G.  Blumenthal. 


LITURGICAL  GLOVES  IN  THI 

COLLECTION   OF   MRS.  PHILIP   LEHMAb 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


GLOVES  as  a  one-time  emblem  of  dignity 
and  a  symbol  of  authority— whether 
spiritual  or  temporal — have  given  rise  to  a 
whole  eode  of  ceremonies;  as  gages  of  love  and 
defiance,  they  have  gathered  about  themselves  .1 
host  of  quaint  and  romantic  practices  and  been 
the  cause  of  innumerable  anecdotes  and  legends ; 
and  as  objects  of  price,  upon  which  at  times  all  the 
cunning  of  the  weaver,  the  embroiderer  and  the 
goldsmith  was  lavished,  they  have  met  with 
merited  appreciation  from  a  host  of  collectors. 
But  though  they  have  been  the  object  of  most  care- 
ful study  by  an- 
tiquaries and 
ecclesiologists, 
one  chapter  of 
their  history  does 
not  appear  to 
have  yet  been 
written,  and  — 
what  is  more  im- 
portant— ade- 
quately illus- 
trated. Apart 
from  Dom  Henri 
Leclerq's  admir- 
able essay  upon 
liturgical  gloves 
in  the  Diction- 
naire  d'archeologie 
chretienne,  vol.  VI 
(1924),  which  is 

only  marred  by  the  entire  absence  of  illustrations, 
the  only  serious  recent  study  of  the  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  Joseph  Braun's  Die  Liturgische  Gewandung, 
1907.  But,  unhappily  for  collectors,  the  learned 
author  devotes  his  attention  in  the  main,  as  did  his 
predecessors  in  the  Bulletin  monumental,  to  the  study 
of  such  few  and  uncollectable  gloves  as  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  the  docu- 
mentary proofs  of  his  thesis.  He  has  little tosay or 
show  of  the  liturgical  gloves  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  which  have  sur- 
vived in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  prey  of  collectors.  And  gloves  of  this  late 
date  have  only  been  touched  upon  by  those  who 
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have  written  upon  the  subject  of  gloves  as  a  whol 
Admittedly  many  individual  examples  are  sea 
tered  about  the  Continent,  principally  in  cath 
dial  treasuries;  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  brir 
together  a  corpus  of  evidential  examples  that  sha 
provide  a  reliable  guide  to  the  collector.  Indee< 
until  my  attention  was  tailed  to  the  collection  ( 
Mrs.  Philip  Lehman  of  New  York  by  Mr.  Joh 
Hunt,  I  felt  that  the  task  of  gathering  such  materia 
together  would  have  to  await  some  very  indetei 
minable  future  occasion.  But  Mrs.  Lehman 
cabinets    enshiine    so    representative    a    scries 

gloves  of  a 
types  and  dat( 
that  the  o n  1 
task  of  any  cliff 
culty  is  that 
selection  an 
comment.  Mr 
Lehman's  col 
lection  was  oris 
inally  brought  tc 
gethei  bythecek 
brated  French  ar 
tiquary,  Achilll 
Jubinal.  Thougl 
to  the  best  of  m 
knowlege,  ther 
is  no  printei: 
catalogue  of  hi 
collection,  it  wz 
already  know 
to  me  from  the  all  too  brief  account  of  it  i 
Alphonse  Maze-Sencier's  Litre  des  Co/leetionneun 
published  in  1885,  when  the  collection  was  in  th 
possession  of  Madame  Jubinal  de  Saint-Albin. 

Gloves  of  the  type  which  form  the  subject  of  thes 
notes  were  worn  during  the  celebration  of  Mass  b 
the  Pope,  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  mitre< 
Abbots,  precentors  and  certain  other  dignitarie 
who  might  be  granted  this  privilege.  St.  Charle 
Borromeo  (1538- 1584),  Archbishop  of  Milan 
says  that  "  they  should  be  woven  throughout  am 
adorned  with  a  golden  circle  on  the  outside  (i.e.  th 
back)  ";  and  in  early  days  they  were  invariably  0 
white  material,  linen  or  wool,  to  denote  that  th 
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Liturgical  Gloves  in  the  Collection  of  Mrs.  Philip  Lehman 


j.nds  of  the  wearer  were  chaste,  clean  and  free  from 
impurity.  With  the  passage  of  time,  however, 
ese  regulations  were  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
i  m  the  observance.  White  gloves  were  in  general 
I  .ifined  to  the  use  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  while 
[irlet,  violet  and  green  were  respectively  assigned 
,  cardinals,  bishops  and  abbots.  To  the  simple 
ilden  nimbus  surrounding  the  Sacred  Monogram 
!  the  backs  of  the  hands,  were  added  more  or 
Is  elaborate  flourishes,  while  horizontal  rings  of 
Id  thread  appeared  upon  the  fingers,  an  enrich- 
r.nt  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  spread  to 
|?  whole  of  the  hands.  At  the  same  late  period  it 
is  usual  to  make  the  cuffs  of  stouter  material  than 
p  knitted  silk  of  the  hands  to  carry  the  heavy 
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IV.— A  SPANISH  GLOVE  WITH  THE  SACKED  MONOGRAM.  CIRCA  1510-20  AND 
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abroidery  in  gold  and  coloured  silks,  the  cuffs 
emselves  following  the  lay  fashions  of  the  time. 
The  tassels,  which  still  survive  upon  many  six- 
mth-century  gloves,  were  not  originally  merely 
namental.  They  are  the  stunted  and  misplaced 
"ments  of  the  cords  by  which  the  gloves  were 
ice  tied  upon  the  wearer's  hands  by  a  series  of 
ore  or  less  complicated  knots  about  the  little 
lger  and  the  thumb.  The  actual  method  of 
ing  the  cords  is  shown  upon  a  pair  of  fifteenth- 
ntury  gloves  in  the  cathedral  at  Brixen  (Braun: 
os.  176-177),  where  the  cords  are  reproduced  by 
abroidery,  the  final  twists  about  the  wrist  being 
presented  by  a  broader  horizontal  band  of 
xoration.  It  would  seem  not  improbable  that, 
Ken  the  pendent  tassels  of  the  cords — their  use 


forgotten — were  moved  upwards  from  the  wrist  to 
the  tip  of  the  cuff,  the  irregular  pattern  formed  by 
the  lacings  was  also  moved  upwards  to  be  used  in 
a  formal  diaper  to  ornament  the  cuff  itself. 

Probably  the  earliest  liturgical  glove  in  Mrs. 
Lehman's  collection  is  that  illustrated  as  No.  ii. 
Both  in  fashion  and  adornment  it  closely  resembles 
other  examples  admitted  by  Braun  to  be  of  the 
later  years  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  condition 
is  amazing  for  its  probable  period,  unless  as  would 
seem  likeiy  it  was  preserved  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  existence  in  some  cathedral  treasury  only  to  be 
released  during  the  civil  disturbances  that  threw 
so  much  other  church  spoil  upon  the  French 
market  during_the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
JG&iftiy.  "In  its  general  fashion  and  in  the 
short  cuff  enriched  with  a  bold  lozenge 
dia_per  filled  with  a  chequered  pattern 
it  shows  close  kinship  to  a  fifteenth- 
century  glove  in  the  cathedral  at  Brixen 
(Braun:  Fig.  175).  And  another  very 
similar  glove  was  in  the  collection  of  the 
famous  French  antiquary  Victor  Gay 
(Glossaire  archeologique,  art.  gants  litur- 
giques,  where  it  is  illustrated). 

Nos.  iv.  and  vii.  are  handsome  and 
typical  examples  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  though  their  close  resemblance 
to  the  so-called  "  gloves  of  William  of 
Wykeham,"  preserved  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  has  tempted  some  collectors  to 
date  similar  gloves  much  earlier.  The 
Oxford  gloves  and  all  gloves  of  this  type 
unquestionably  belong  to  the  early  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  Braun  pointed 
out.  On  the  back  of  No.  iv.  the  Sacred 
Monogram  ibs  is  placed  within  an  octa- 
gon surrounded  by  alternate  rays  formed 
as  crosses  flory  and  elaborate  fleurons, 
while  the  tasselled  cuff  is  enriched  with 
an  arabesque  design  in  gold  thread.  An  almost 
identical  glove,  obviously  the  work  of  the  same 
craftsman,  is  preserved  in  the  Treasury  of  St.  Ber- 
trand  de  Comminges  (illustrated  in  Charles  de 
Linas:  Pontificalia  de  St.  Louis  d'Anjou,  cp.  VI.,  pi. 
fig.  5 — Revue  de  Fart  chretien,  Dec.  1861 ).  No.  vii.  is  of 
the  same  type  and  school,  but  the  embroidery  in- 
cludes the  Three  Passion  Nails  and  the  lettering  of 
the  Monogram  is  in  Roman  capitals  surmounted  by 
a  Latin  cross.  It  appears  to  be  slightly  laterin  date. 
The  nationality  of  gloves  of  this  pattern  is  open 
to  question,  though  they  are  generally  held  to  be 
Spanish,  and  as  such  they  are  labelled  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  But  at  the  time 
they  were  in  use  they  seem  to  have  been  common 
to  every  country  in  Europe  from  Italy  to  England, 
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from  Spain  to  Germany.  A 
considerable  number  exist 
in  cathedral  treasuries 
throughout  Europe,  and 
they  can  occasionally  be 
identified  in  contemporary 
inventories.  They  would 
seem  to  be  indicated  in  the 
entry — "j.  payre  of  red 
gloves  with  tasselles  v\  roughl 
with  venis  gold"  —  which 
occurs  in  the  inventory  of 
the  Church  of  the  Trinity 
at  Winchester  drawn  up  in 
1552.  A  second  pair  are 
seemingly  referred  to  in  the 
inventory  of  the  Sainte 
Chapclle  at  Bourges  of  1 564 
— "  tine  paire  de  gants  de 
soye  blanche  faite  a  1'esguille, 
garnis  a  laque  (i.e.  with  a 
network  of  diaper)." 

The  glove  illustrated  in  No.  iii.  affords  some- 
thing of  a  problem.  Its  date,  its  origin  and  its 
purpose  are  all  matters  for  discussion.  It  is  of  a 
type  that  is  generally  accepted  as  ecclesiastical, 
though  its  decoration  includes  no  religious 
motives.  In  outline  it  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  Nos.  iv.  and  vii.  but  the  stitchery  that  outlines 
the  fingers  and  the  thumb,  and  the  gore  which 
gives  the  thumb 


.: 


lam.  apparently  in  Gothl 
•tiering,  showing  a  cloj 
inship  to  those  on  Nos.  i 


No    VI.      EARLY  EIGHTEENTH!  I  VICKY  EMBROIDI  RED 
GLOVE     No   VII      ONE   OF  SPANISH  ORIGIN,  CIRCA    1520 


greater  freedom, 
all  suggest  a  con- 
siderably later 
date,  as  does  the 
added  wide  and 
shallow  gauntlet 
cuff.  The  closest 
parallel  known 
to  me  is  a  glove 
in  Mr.  Robert 
Spence's  collec- 
tion (The  Con- 
noisseur, Octo- 
ber 191 9,  p.  87, 
No.  iii.),  which 
A 1  i  s  s  Eugenie 
Gibson  describes 
as  having  be- 
longed to  "  one 
of  the  Knights 
Templar  of  an 
early  date."  It 
is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  she 
meant  a  Knight 


j*  - 
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No     VIII       AN    ITALIAN    SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  EMBROIDERED   GLOVE      No.  IX.    - 
\   SIMILAR  STYLE   FOR   LAY   USE  :  No    X      A  GLOVE  OF  THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 


of. St.  John  of  Malta.      II 
glove   itself  appears   to  I 
of  the  (losing  years  oi 
sixteenth    (  entui  \  . 

Two  gloves  of  the  secoi; 
half  of  the  sixteenth  centuj 
are  shown  (Nos.  i.  and  xi.| 
(  )f  these  No.  i.  is  e\  ident. 
the  earlier,  the  elabora 
rays  surrounding  the  Moil 
gram,  apparently  in  ( roth 
letteri 
ki 

and  vii.  A  \  erysimilar  glo\ 
li  iosely  dated  "  16th  cej 
tiny  Spanish  "  is  in  the  \  i 
toria  and  Albert  Museui 
Though,  strictly,  not  li 
urgical  in  the  sense  th; 
the  preceding  gloves  are  s 
the  glove  No.  x.  has  bee 
included  in  this  category  because  others  oi  tl 
same  type  are  generally  said  to  have  been  woi. 
by  ecclesiastics.  The  reason  for  this  desciiptic 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  undersides 
the  fingers  are  generally  provided  with  si: 
whereby  the  tips  may  be  turned  back  when  di 
ping  the  fingers  in  the  holy  water  stoup.  Tl, 
practice  was,  however,  universal  in  Catholic  cou 
tries.    I  see  nothing  in  the  enrichment  of  the  pr 

sent  glove  to  su; 
gest  that  it  ev 
belonged  to 
cleric,  and  tl 
laity  were  ev 
morepronetoii 
sist  upon  the 
right  to  we 
gloves  in  and  ot 
ofseason.  Sim 
lar  sixteentl 
century  glov 
are  in  the  colle 
tionofMr.  Rol 
ert  Spence  Tl 
Connoisseu 
October, 19 19, 
87,  illustratioi 
Nos.  i.  and  ii 
Apart  from  i 
artistic  mer 
and  its  doer 
mentary  signii 
cance,  a  ver 
considerable  r< 
mantic  intere 


.1  d 
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taches  to  the  glove  illustrated  in  No.  xiii.,  for 

cording  to  an  old  tradition  it  originally  belonged 

Armand-Jean    du    Plessis,    Cardinal-Due    de 

iiichelieu    (1585- 1642),    the    great    minister    of 

buis   XIII.     As  the  glove  of  the   redoubtable 

ordinal,  against  whom  the  Three  Musketeers  so 

I  ten  pitted  their  wits  and  swords,  it  was  illus- 

ited   in  Maze-Sencier's  Livre  des  Collectionneurs 

1 .  761),  when  it  was  in  the  collection  of  Madame 

J  binal  de  Saint-Albin. 

I  On  grounds  of  style  and  enrichment  this  glove 

j-ust  be  dated  about  1620,  but  similar  gloves  with 

j  en  larger  cuffs  are  known  at  a  rather  earlier 

rriod.     There  exists  a  portrait — attributed  quite 

'rongly  to  Federigo  Zuccaro — of  Thomas  Cecil, 

jcond  Baron  Burghley  and  later  Earl  of  Exeter. 

!  herein  he  is  shown  as  a  man  of  about  sixty  wear- 

g  his  baron's  robes  and  the  Collar  of  the  Garter, 

1  inferred  upon  him  in  1 60 1 .     The  sitter's  age  and 

•ess,  together  with  the  Garter  prove  the  portrait 

I  have  been  painted  in  1601  or  but  little  later — 

Id  later  than    1605.     On  his  right  hand  is   an 

liormous  glove,  the  companion  being  held  in  his 

'ft.     The  cuff  is  decorated  with  horizontal  bands 

place,  a  fringe  of  lace  and  three  loops  of  ribbon  to 

j  event  the  vent  on  the  underside  opening  too 

idely.     This  portrait  is   unusually  valuable  in 

I  .at  it  confirms  the  traditional  one-time  ownership 

id  period  of  the  gloves,  now  in  the  Victoria  and 

lbert  Museum,  said  to  have  been  given  by  King 

j  ones  I.  on  his 

rrival  in  Eng- 

jnd  to  Sir  Ed- 

|  a  r  d  Denny. 

here  c  an  be 

Itle  doubt  that 

uese  huge  cuffs 

jere  evolved 

!>lely  that   they 

light  fit  over  the 

ide  loose  sleeves 

If  ceremonial 

pbesor  a  Cardi- 

lal's  cappa,   to 

hich  they  were 

IS  appendage, 

itherthanwith- 

ti  the  sleeves 

here  their  en- 

chment  would 

e  invisible. 

Oneofthemost 

farming  gloves 

1  the  collection 

nd  fully  repre- 
ss      .       ,.  rr  No.  XI.— A  GLOVE  OF  THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  WITH  RAYED 

-ntati  ve  ot  a        monogram  :  no.  xii.— one  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  with  silk  cuff; 


well-recognized  group  of  such  articles  of  dress  both 
clerical  and  lay  is  illustrated  in  No.  viii.  It  is  of 
the  long  narrow  type  produced  in  Italy  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  enrich- 
ment takes  the  usual  form  of  conventionalized 
flowers  and  horizontal  bands  of  decoration  filled 
with  ribbon-work.  In  general,  the  motives  appear- 
ing on  gloves  of  this  description  are  more  stiffly 
treated  and  include  frequent  reproduction  of  the 
carnation,  showing  a  close  kinship  to  Oriental 
models  and  the  characteristic  embroidery  of  the 
Greek  Islands  (No.  ix.). 

In  the  majority  of  eighteenth-century  gloves  the 
Sacred  Monogram  is  replaced  by  a  "  cross," 
usually  of  a  debased  rococo  type  within  rays,  or  an 
elaborately  foliated  cross  design  (No.  xiv.) .  These 
enrichments  are  sometimes  embroidered  in  the 
fabric,  but  they  are  more  generally  applied  as  in 
No.  v.  Similar  gloves  may  be  seen  in  the  cathe- 
dral treasuries  at  Kamp  on  the  Niederrhein  and  at 
Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau.  The  latest  ecclesiastical 
glove  in  Mrs.  Lehman's  collection  (No.  xii.)  must  be 
placed  well  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  outline  of  the  rather  ugly  cuff  of 
ribbed  silk,  and  the  enrichment  of  formal  and  life- 
less scrolls  in  metal  thread  indicate  its  period,  but 
despite  these  drawbacks  it  is  a  good  typical 
example  which  fittingly  rounds  off  this  series. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  our  own 
national  collection  at  South  Kensington  is  as  yet  so 

poorly  provided 
with  ecclesiasti- 
cal gloves.  Apart 
from  two  pairs  of 
gloves  resem- 
bling Nos.  i.  and 
iv.  in  the  fore- 
going notes,  the 
Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum 
houses  only  one 
other  pair.  They 
are  of  knitted  red 
silk  with  deep 
cuffs  decorated 
with  applied  gold 
threads  informal 
patterns  and  at 
one  time  with  a 
plain  cross  on  the 
back  of  each 
hand  (one  cross 
is  now  missing). 
These  are  appar- 
ently Italian  of 
the  middle  of  the 
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seventeenth  century.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Robert  Spence,  who  has  lent  a 
considerable  proportion  of  his  own  valuable  collec- 
tion to  supplement  the  splendid  array  of  sixteenth-, 
seventeenth-  and  earl)  eighteenth-century  l.i\ 
gloves  in  the  Museum,  the  student  may  examine  at 
his  leisure  one  of  the  most  interesting  ecclesiastical 
gloves  known  to  me.  It  is  of  English  origin  of 
light  brown  leather  with  a  wide  crimson  satin  <  nil 
of  characteristic  mid-se\  enteenth-century  pattern 
embroidered  in  gold  and  si  her  thread  with  various 
flowing  motives.  The  principal  enrichment  is  a 
bishop's  mitre,  of  which  the  prolonged  silver  infulae 
divide  t  he  sur- 
face of  the  cuff 

into    irregularly  ^^    .w_ 

shaped    com- 
partments. 

The  Textile 
Department  ol 
the  Museum  is 
moreover  rich 
in  a  fine  series 
of  photographs 
illustrative  of 
Mr.  S pence's 
collection,  which 
includes  several 
liturgical  gloves 
not  referred  to  in 

these  notes,  and 

a      le  w     o  t  h  e  r 

photographs    of 

gloves  of  this 

character   now 

preservedinae  ol- 

le<  tion  in  Spain. 

Two  other  pairs 

of    ecclesiastical 

glo\  es, one  white 

and    the   other 

crimson,  which  I 

hope  to  illustrate  in  a  later  article, are  in  the  Mayer 

Collection  in  the  Public  Museum  at  Liverpool; 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  it  is  possible  in  the 
space-  of  one  short  article  to  make  a  complete 
examination  of  such  a  complex  subject  as  that 
afforded  by  the  materials, cut, enrichment  and  de- 
corative motives  made  use  of  during  a  period  of 
three  hunched  years  and  in  some  half  a  dozen 
European  countries.  Fortunately  for  the  student, 
there-  are  here  fewer  modifying  factors  for  which 
due-  allowance  must  be  made  than  is  the  case  with 
gloves  intended  for  the  use  of  the  laity.  National 
styles  in  embroidered  ornament  may  here  and 
there  make  an  appearance,  but  the  prcdominat- 


XIII      GLOVE    IHon.ll  1    In  H  \\  I    i;i 
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ins;  influences  are  those  oi  Spain  and  Italy.  II 
circumstance  tends  to  a  steady  development  .m 
to  an  equally  steady  latei  debasement  of  bot 
design  and  enrichment.  To  compensate,  hov 
ever,  ecclesiastical  gloves  make-  but  the  latest  a, 
pearances  in  portraiture.  And  lacking  the  fixe 
points  which  such  representation  would  providt 
the  student  would  be  hopelessly  handicapped  i 
his  examination  of  this  and  many  kindred  prol 
lems,  were  it  not  for  tin  \aluable  assistance  > 
such  generous  collectors  as  Mis.  Lehman,  who  ai 
always  ready  to  place  their  precious  posscssioi 
at   the  service  of  the  <\ei   inquisitive  antiquary. 

\s  I  ha\  esai 
Mis.  Lehman 
cabinets  an- 1  u 
in  gloves  of  evei 
des<  i  iption  air 
purpose  and 
every  e  entui 
subsequent  to  tl 
Renaissanc  e. 
tew  are  ofhistd 
ical  interest.  aT 
a    IlUIIlliel    .ne 

types  epiite  ui 
represented  i 
the   public   mil 
seums  of  t  h 
country.    It  is 
be  hoped  thcr 
fore  to  illustra 
andcommenl  i 
a   further   sele 
tion   of  glov 
from  her  colle 
tion  in  the  ne 
future, in  theb 
lief  that  some  ft 
I  in  a  it  a  e  in  1 1 
series  at  Sou 
Kensington  m\ 
be  filled  if  not  with  actual  examples  then  at  leaj 
pie  torially. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  M 
Philip  Lehman's  collection  comprises  gloves  alo 
Mad. ime  Jubinal  de  Saint-Albin  was  the  own 
of  possibly  the  finest  series  of  embroidered  caps 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  outside 
public  museum.  These,  together  with  a  numb 
of  children's  caps,  bags,  garters  and  embroider 
ribbon  favours,  also  came  into  Mrs.  Lehman's  pc 
session.  These-,  like  her  gloves,  are  only  brief 
noticed  by  Ma/.c-Sencier,  and  they  undoubted 
deserve  to  be  known  by  a  far  wider  circle  of  st 
dents,  for  they  are  all  of  outstanding  merit. 
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.,    A     LTHOUGH  spectacles  have  come  to  be 

!  L\    articles  of  common  use,  there  is  considerable 

1 1,  JL  conjecture  as  to  their  origin,  and  it  is  remark- 

jble  how  few  collections  of  ancient  spectacles  are 

|  mailable  for  the  use  of  the  antiquary.     One  of  the 

lost  comprehensive  collections  in  this  country  is 

|robably  that  belonging  to  Theodore  Hamblin 

ltd.,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  giving  me  access 

p  it,  and  for  the  illustrations  shown  in  this  article. 

I  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  if  the  idea  of  this 

J  aid  to  Nature  "  originated  in  Europe  or  in  the 

j  ar  East.     There  is   no   evidence   to   show   that 

ither  the  ancient  Egyptians  or  the  Hebrews  had 

■  knowledge  of  lenses,  although  it  is  stated  that 

ir  John  Layard  discovered  a  plano-convex  lens  of 

ock-crystal  when  making  excavations  at  Nineveh. 

'liny  and  Seneca  tell  us  that  the  early  Greeks 

jmployed  a  glass  ball  filled  with  water  for  magni- 

/ing  purposes,  and  we  have  the  well-known  story 

iiat  Nero  used  an  emerald  as  an  eyeglass  when 

atching  the  gladiatorial  combats;  but  that  is  no 
■roof  that  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with 
lasses  or  spectacles,  for  it  is  probable  that  he  used 

more  on  account  of  its  green  colour  as  a  protec- 
ion  against  the  strong  sunlight,  than  as  a  lens. 

While  we  know  from  Celsus,  that  eye  troubles 
/ere  very  common  among  the  Romans  and  that 


DRAWING  OF  THE  CHAN!  LLI.OK  U  I-  AH  ING  GLASSES,  V  k<  >M    IT  1 1-    Kl  i  <  >l<  I  >:-  <  >l     III! 
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they  had  their  own  oculists  who 
treated  eye  diseases  with  their  so-called 
specifics,  he  makes  no  mention  of  arti- 
ficial aids  to  sight.  There  seems  little 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Chinese  em- 
ployed lenses  ground  from  quartz  or 
semi-precious  stones  from  early  times. 
Marco  Polo  records  that  when  be 
visited  China  in  1270,  he  found  the 
people  using  lenses  of  this  kind  to  aid 
their  sight,  while  Horner  and  several 
other  authorities  assert  that  the  only 
people  of  antiquity,  who  may  have  used 
spectacles,  were  the  Chinese,  who  from 
an  early  period  developed  a  know- 
ledge of  scientific  appliances.  In  writ- 
ings   before    the   thirteenth  century, 
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magnifying  "lasses  arc  occasionally  mentioned, 
but  never  spectacles.  Roger  Bacon,  to  whom  the 
invention  of  the  telescope  is  attributed,  is  the  first 
to  allude  to  glass  lenses  in  i  276,  and  he  adds  when 
describing  them  "  how  useful  the)  must  be  for 
those  who  arc  old  and  have  weak  sight,"  thus 
realizing  their  value  and  foreshadowing  their 
general  adoption.  He  imparted  his  knowledge  of 
magnifying  lenses  to  his  intimate  friend  Hcinrich 
Goethals,  who,  in 
1285,  was  commis- 
sioned to  go  to  Rome 
to  interview  Pope 
Martin  IV.;  but  as 
the  Pope  died  before 
he  reached  the  Holy 
City,  Goethals  re- 
mained in  Florence. 
It  is  therefore  very 
probable  that  he 
there  met  and  re- 
peated Bacon's  idea 
to  Spina,  a  Domini- 
can friar,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Salvino 
D'Armato  to  whom 
the  invention  of  spec- 
tacles is  generally  at- 
tributed. In  the 
archives  of  the  mon- 
astery, where  Spina 
died  in  1 3 1 3,  it  is 
recorded  that  "  he 
was  a  good  man  of 
retiring  disposition 
who  understood  how 
to  reproduce  any- 
thing he  saw  and  of 
which  he  had  heard. 
He  made  glasses 
himself  which  were 
first  made  by  some- 
one who  would  not 
divulge  the  secret  of 

their  manufacture.  With  kind  heart  and  willing 
hand  he  imparted  what  knowledge  he  had  to  his 
followers."  It  is  possible  that  the  person  who 
would  not  divulge  the  secret  was  Salvino  D'Armato 
of  Florence,  for  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore  bears  the  following  inscription: 

HERE  LIES  SALVINO  D'ARMATO  OF  THE  AMATI  OF 
FLORENCE.  INVENTOR  OF  SPECTACLES.  GOD  PAR- 
DON  HIM   HIS   SINS.       A.D.     I  []  I  J. 

Little  is  known  of  D'Armato,  but  Giodano  da 


VARIOUS     IYI-HS    ill      SPECTACLES 
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Rivatto,  a  monk  of  Pisa  and  a  famous  prea<  her,  1 
a  sermon  delivered  on  February  28th,  1305,  state 
"  It  is  barely  twent)  years  since  the  art  of  makin 
spectacles  which  enabled  us  to  see  better  was  ii 
vented;  one-  of  the-  most  useful  in  the  world. 
have  myself  seen  and  spoken  to  the  man  who  fir 
made-  them."  I  lure  is  little  doubt  that  he  refe. 
to  Alessandro  della  Spina  who  was  at  the  moil 
astery   in    1285.     From    this   statement    it    woul 

appear  that  the  dat 
of   invention    w;l 
1285,    which    w;| 
about  the  time  thJ 
( roethals,  the  frier! 
of  Bacon,  carried  tl 
know  ledge  of  magnl 
fying  lenses  to  Ital'j 
It  would  seem  pre 
bablethatD'Armai 
first  utilized  th 
knowledge,  and  tl 
spectacles  he  devise 
werecopied  from  Spj 
na,  who  died  in  1 3 1 
In  Europe,  there  for 
it    is  clear  that   tl 
device   for   assistir 
the  sight,  now  calk 
spectacles,    was   m 
known  until  the  la 
halfof  the  thirtceni 
century.      Evident 
points  to  the  fact  th 
they  originated  i; 
the  single  magnif 
ing  lens  set  in  afran 
of  metal,  horn   c 
wood,  with  a  sho 
flat  handle  in  ord 
that  it  might  be  he 
to    the    eye.     Th 
single  lens  was  at  fir 
called  a  "spectacle 
and  itwasthedoub 
lenses,  which  were  the  single  ones  hinged  with 
pin  through  the  extremities  of  the  handles  so  tW 
they  could  be  used  for  both  eyes,  that  were  calk 
spectacles.     Chaucer  thus  alludes  to  a  "spectacle 
in  The  Wife's  Tale,  written  about  1386: 

Povert  a  spectacle  is  as  he  thinkith  me 
Thurgh  which  he  may  his  verrey  friends  se. 

Another  reference  is  made  by  Hoccleve  in  a  manf 
script  of  141 5,  in  which  he  says  : 

Right  as  a  spectacle  helpeth  feeble  sight 
When  a  man  on  the  book  redith  or  writ. 
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From  the  single  hand  lens,  it  was  but  a  short 
tep  to  join  and  hinge  them  with  a  pin  so  that 
hey  could  either  be  held  or  clipped  on  the  nose 
'ind  serve  both  eyes.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  an 
arly  miniature  of  St.  Paul  from  a  manuscript  of 
he  fourteenth  century  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
n  Paris.     A  still  earlier  representation  exists  in  a 


fresco  by  Tommaso 
a  Modena  (1352)  in 
the  church  of  S.  Nic- 
colo,  Treviso,  which 
depicts  a  monkish 
scribe,  with  a  pair  of 
spectacles  fixed  on  his 
nose.  A  later  draw- 
ing, which  is  said  to 
date  from  141 7,  is  to 
be  seen  among  the 
records  of  the  Council 
of  Constance,  now 
preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague.  The 
Chancellor  is  repre- 
sented with  a  pair  of 
glasses  of  a  different 
type,  the  heavy  frames 
of  which  appear  to  be 
of  metal,  connected 
by  a  central  bar 
hinged  at  the  bridge. 
Later  representations 
in  portraits  and  pic- 
tures are  numerous. 
In  Germany  and 
Flanders,  thick  lenses 
were  apparently  in 
use  towards  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, for  Francesco 
Redi,  writing  to  Fal- 
conieri  at  Rome  in 
1676,  says,  that  he 
had  an  old  manuscript 
dated  1299  in  which 
the  scribe  states,  "  I 
find  myself  so  op- 
pressed with  years, 
that  without  the 
glasses  known  as  spec- 
tacles, I  have  strength 
neither  to  read  nor 
write.  These  have 
been  lately  invented 
for  the  convenience 
of  poor  old  people  who 
are  weak-sighted."  Bernard  Gordon,  who  was 
professor  of  medicine  at  Montpellier  about  1305, 
was  the  first  physician  to  mention  glasses,  which 
he  says,  "  thanks  to  the  remedies  for  eye  com- 
plaints, were  not  necessary,"  while  Guy  de  Chau- 
liac,  the  famous  French  surgeon,  who  lived  between 
1298  and    1368,  in  praising  his  own  eye-lotion, 
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remark-.  ""  II  this  docs  not  relieve  you  then  try 
eyeglasses,"  implying  that  the  faculty  wen-  at  that 
time  somewhat  doubtful  of  their  value. 

The  invention  of  printing  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  no  doubl  gave  great  impetus  to 
the  making  of  spectacles  which  enabled  many  to 
read  and  decipher  the  earlier  manuscripts  which 
they  previously  found  illegible.  Before  the  use  of 
glass,  the  lenses  employed  were  probably  made  oi 
sectionsofquart/  that 
were  afterwards  called 
"pebbles"),  beryl, 
tourmaline  or  other 
semi-precious    stones. 

We  know  from  the 
reference  by  Lydgate 
in  his  Life  of  our  Ladye, 
written  about  1430, 
that  the  beryl  was  used 
in  his  time,  for  he 
alludes  to  looking 
"through  crystal  beryl 
or  spectacle  "  There 
is  also  an  interesting 
record  of  a  festival  in 
connection  with  the 
marriage  of  the 
Duchess  of  Juta  of 
Austria  which  states, 
that  "  one  Piet  ro 
Buonaparte  who  was 
Ambassador  to  the 
Austrian  Court,  caused 
a  great  sensation  by 
appearing  with  glasses 
across  his  nose  called 
'  beryls,'  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the 
Florentine,  Salvino 
D'Amato." 

When  glass  came  to 
be  employed,  the  chief 
centre  for  its  manu- 
facture was  Venice, 

and  that  made  at  Murano  had  a  high  reputation,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Germans 
acquired  the  art,  and  Nuremberg,  Augsburg  and 
Regensburg  became  important  centres  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  German  glass  was  blown  and  the 
pieces  were  thin,  while  the  Murano  glass  was 
favoured  on  account  of  its  thickness.  But  if  the 
German  glass  was  cheaper  and  lighter,  it  also  lent 
itself  to  thinner  frames,  and  these  appear  to  have 
been  fust  made  of  leather,  fish  bones  being  intro- 
duced to  strengthen  the  spring.  This  was  evi- 
dently found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  lor  earl)   in  the 
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seventeenth  century,  lighl  steel  frames  came  int< 
vogue  with  a  semi-circular  metal  spring  joine< 
together  with  wire  which  made  them  more  secun 
on  the  nose.  The  lenses  were  round  and  popn 
larly  known  as  "  Nuremberg  "lasses."  They  wen 
chiefly  sold  by  Jewish  pedlars  who  travelled  tin 
country  from  plate  to  place  doing  what  was  doubt 
less  a  profitable  business,  and  even  performing 
operations  when  they  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so 

According  to  tin 
Nuremberg  Guih 
Decrees,  alter  1  577 
Venetian  spectacle 
were  only  allowed  ti 
be  sold  by  pedlars  anc 
other  tradespeople  it 
the  streets  of  Nurein 
berg,  and  the  glassc 
made  in  the  city  wei 
permitted  to  be  soli 
only  at  the  variou 
workshops  at  whicl 
they  were  made.  Attet: 
tion  was  next  given  t 
improving  themetho 
o  f  f  i  x  i  n  g  the  o  f  t  e 
heavy  frames  in  posi 
tion  where  springs  wer 
found  ineffectivi 
Strings  were  sometim< 
attached  to  the  sid< 
of  the  frames  an 
looped  round  the can 
and  this  method  led  t 
the  use  of  a  flat  bam 
of  metal  hinged  to  th 
rims  on  each  side' 
which  rested  on  thr 
ears,  and  from  this  dc 
veloped  the  side-piece 
common  to-day. 

The  use  of  iron,  copj 
per  and  brass  wire  an. 
improved  methods  d 
grooving,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  productio 
of  cheap  spectacles,  while  on  the  other  hand,  th 
employment  of  gold  and  silver  for  frames  madfl 
them  very  costly.     In  London,  during  the  ci.^1 
teenth  century,  a  pair  of  ordinary  spectacles  migrj 
be  bought  for  a  shilling,  while  the  value  of  a  pai 
with  gold  frames  was  said  to  be  from  ten  to  twent 
pounds.     Considerable  skill  was  often  lavished  o 
the  last  named,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  richly  chase, 
gold  frame  of  a  pair  of  spectacles  in  the  Hambli 
collection.     Circular-shaped  lenses  continued  i; 
vogue  until  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cert 
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The  Origin  and  Development  of  Spectacles 


|    pui  LtC1 


THE  GROUP  SHOWN   LEFT   ARE   EARLY   NINETEENTH -CENTURY   EXAMPLES  WITH   HORN  AND  STEEL  FRAMES :  THOSE  ON  THE  RIGHT 
\RE  TYPES  OF    CHINESE    SPECTACLES  WITH    HORN  AND    PAPIER   MA.CHE    FRAMES    AND    A   CHINESE    PAIR   OF   HINGED   EYEGLASSES 


ury,  when  they  were  gr 

)f  oval  or  bow  shape. 

he  horns  and  not  the 

n  the  time  of  Wil- 

iam  and  Mary, 
While  horn  with 
|  teel  mountings  and 
Inetal  side-pieces 

hat  rested  on  the 
pars,  were  employed 

or  the  heavier 
!  enses.  Silver  frames 
'/vere  re-introduced 

n  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  with  round  or 
;  30  w  lenses,  the  side- 
. nieces  often  being 

linged  and  made 
telescopic    or   long 

"nough  to  pass  part- 

[  y  round  the  head. 

In    the    early 

peorgian  period, 

:inted    glasses    of 


adually  superseded  by  those 
Frames  of  horn,  made  from 
hoofs  of  oxen,  were  in  use 


blue,  green  or  amber,  were  often  used  with  the 
object  of  protecting  the  eyes  from  strong  light  and 
were  popularly  called  "  eye-preservers."     Some 

of  these  were  made 
with  hinged  wings 
so  as  to  cover  the 
eye,  for  says  Ays- 
cough  writing  in 
1752,  "an  offensive 
glaring  light  is  very 
prejudicial  to  the 
eyes  and  on  that 
account,  green  and 
blue  glasses  have 
been  advised, 
though  they  make 
every  object  appear 
with  their  own  hue." 
Tortoise-shell 
frames  appear  to 
have  come  into  use 
about  the  time  of 
Georere  III.,  and 

TYPES    OF    LATE     EIGHTEENTH-     \ND    NINE  1  KL  N  I  H-cEN  1  UKY     TORTOISE  |f.„._.   „„~„ 

SHELL  FRAMES    TWO   HAVING    EXTENDED   SIDE-PIECES  HINGED  TO   FOLD  SOOn  DeCame  popU- 
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lar  on  account  of  their  lightness.      Lenses  at   this 
time  were  made  smaller  and  either  circular  or  how 
shaped,  the  side-pieces  which  rested  on  the  ears 
being  sometimes  terminated  with  a  little  flat  disc 
covered  with  velvet  to  make  the  fitting  of  the  frame 
more  comfortable.     In  course  of  time,  they  gave 
way  to  steel  frames  which  were  found  to  be  more 
durable  and  less  expensive,  while  later  they  were 
succeeded  by 
the  frames  of 
finer  and  less  con- 
spicuous steel 
wire  which  were 
so   commonly 
worn  in  the  last 
century.     Then 
followed  the  rim- 
less pattern,  with 
the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  spectacles 
as  light  and  as 
inconspicuous  as 
possible,   but 
with  a  swing  of 
the  pendulum  in 
the    opposite 
direction,      we 
have  had  the  re- 
version in  recent 
years  to  the  large 
circular  lenses  in 
thick  tortoise- 
shell  or  horn 
frames  which  are 
now  so  gener- 
ally in   vogue. 

Folding  eye- 
glasses which  arc- 
still  in  common 
use,  differ  little 
in  shape  from 
those  of  ancient 
times.  The  mon- 
ocle, or  single 
eyeglass,  devel- 
oped from  the  reading  lens,  and  was  revived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the 
form  of  the  "  quizzing  glass  "  that  was  so  much 
affected  by  the  beaux  of  the  Georgian  era.  Men- 
tion may  be  made,  however,  of  the  folding  glasses 
with  a  handle  which  the  French  called  lorgnons 
or  lorgnettes,  of  which  the  frames  and  mounts  of 
gold,  silver  or  pinchbeck  were  often  beautifully 
and  artistically  wrought  and  were  real  works  of  art. 

Much  more  might  be  written  about  spectacles, 
with  which  almost  everyone  is  now  familiar,  but 


SPl  I    I  \i  LES  FITTED  WITH    VARIOUS  SIZED  LENSES  AND  STYLES  OF  FRAMES  MADE 
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this  brief  outline  of  their  origin  and  de\elopmen 
may  serve  to  give  those  interested,  some  idea  o 
their  origin  and  development  from  the  primiih 
magnifying  lens  to  the  specta<  les  of  modern  times) 
1 1  is  a  (in  ious  fa<  t,  perhaps  not  generally  known 
that  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  some  countries) 
spectacles  did  not  owe  their  popularity  as  aids  tl 
sight  alone;  just  as  the  single  eyeglass  became  a 

vogue    in    Eng 
land  more  fronl 
affectation  thai 
for  utility .  Hier 
onym o us  Sir 
tin  us    of    Milai 
tells   us.  that   ii 
1658,  spectacle: 
be<  .1  me    ver 
popular  in  Spaii 
"  as  the  wearer 
were  supposed 
to  look  more  im 
portant  and  digi 
nified,  and  thai 
they  were  takei 
in    high    societ' 
as    signs   of  ele 
gance,     distinc- 
tion, superioriti 
and    gravity. 
Thus,   learn'eJ 
philosophersl 
theologians 
doctors     ana 
bibliophiles  werl 
often  depicted  a3 
wearing   specl 
tac  les;  probably 
with  the  idea,  ii 
many   cases,    o 
adding   to   th< 
dignity  of  thei 
appearance 
After  their  in 
troduction    intc 
Spain   their  use 
became  very  general,  which  is  shown  from  the  fac 
that  the  first  treatise  on  spectacles  in  a  moderr 
language  was  written   by   a   Spaniard   named   B 
Daza  da  Valdes  in  1623.     In  France,  on  the  othei 
hand,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  spectacles  wer< 
chiefly  used  to  conceal  the  defects  and  weaknesse* 
of  the  eyes,   but  it  was  not  fashionable  to  weai; 
them  in  public,  hence  the  introduction  of  lorg- 
nettes which  could  be  held  in  the  hand  and  usee 
when  required. 

Improvements   in    the   construction   of  glasses 
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oegan  in  America 

it  the  end  of  the 

■ighteenth  cen- 

ury,   when    Dr. 

benjamin    Frank- 
in  first  suggested 

he  use  of  the  bi- 

bcal  lenses  which 

ire  still  used.  Since 

hen,  and  especial- 

y  within  the  last 

wenty-five  years, 
I  pectacle  -  making 
has  made  great 
Itrides  and  the 
unsightly  thick 
i  rames  have  given 
ivay  to  the  use  of 
lighter  and  less 
jonspicuous  ma- 
■  erials  for  that  pur- 
pose.   Thus  we 

jnay  look  forward  in  the  future  to  still  greater  im- 
provements in  what  is  a  very  necessary  industry. 
One  of  many  versions  of  The  Usurers,  or  The 
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Money  Changers  by 
Quentin  Matsys, 
or  attributed  to 
him,  here  repro- 
duced as  a  plate, 
shows  one  of  the 
usurers  wearing  a 
pair  of  spectacles. 
This  illustrates  the 
type  without  side- 
pieces,  but  hinged 
on  a  pin  through 
the  extremity  of 
the  handles  so  that 
they  could  be 
clipped  to  the  nose, 
as  described  on 
p.  232,  and  is  an  in- 
teresting example 
of  the  fifteenth 
century.  A  seven- 
teen th-century 
pair  of  spectacles  with  thick  horn  frames,  such 
as  are  fashionable  to-day,  appear  in  the  portrait 
of  Quevedo  by  Velazquez  at  Apsley  House. 


INGLE    EYEGLASSES,    KNOWN    AS    "QUIZZING"    GLASSES    IN 
■OLD,  PINCHBECK  AND  SILVER  :  LATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


A  FRENCH  HAND  FRAME  AND  TYPES  OF  FOLDING  EYEGLASSES 
OF   THE   LATE   EIGHTEENTH    AND   NINETEENTH  CENTURIES 
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SOME   VASES    IN   THE 
HURLBUTT    COLLECTION 

By  FRANK  HURLBUTT 


AMONG  the  illustrations  in  the  Cheyne  Book 
of  Chelsea  China,  there  is  a  vase  (pi.  24,  fig. 
79)  decorated  with  (lowers  and  insects  on 
the  flat  in  the  style  of  the  period,  and  of  similar 
shape  to  the  Bow  vase  shown  here  (No.  i.).  The 
one  in  the  Cheyne  Book  (like 
many  others  illustrated  in  its 
pages)  was  not  the  work  of 
Chelsea,  but  of  Bow.  Another 
vase,  of  the  same  shape  with 
Tebo's  applied  ornament, 
and  correctly  ascribed  to 
Bow,  is  shown  pi.  28,  fig.  B, 
in  Old  English  Porcelain,  by  W. 
B.  Honey.  The  remarkable 
feature  of  the  earlier  Bow- 
vase  (No.  i.)  is,  the  decora- 
tion, which  consists  of  large 
and  small  lizards,  snails  in 
shells  (and  half  out  of  them) 
among  green  moss,  etc. ;  both 
decoration  and  colouring 
being  in  the  manner  of  Pal- 
issy.  I  know  of  no  other 
specimen  with  this  type  of 
ornamentation.  On  the  flat 
spaces,  between  the  moulded 
and  applied  forms,  flying 
birds  and  insects  are  deli- 
cately pencilled  in  a  manner 
and  colouring  sometimes 
attributed,  erroneously,  to 
the  earliest  Worcester  work. 
One,  the  hexagonal  ex- 
ample (No.  ii.)   is  a  red 

anchor  marked  Chelsea  vase  and  cover,  which  is 
12  inches  high,  and  of  the  same  period,  decorated 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Kakiemon  manner,  but 
the  form  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  Meissen  vase.  It  is 
particularly  brilliant  in  its  red,  blue,  green  and 
yellow  colourings,  the  enamel  blue  being  similar 
to  that  used  during  the  same  period  at  Bow,  and 
sometimes  claimed  as  a  distinctive  Bow  pigment, 
which  it  is  not.  Bow  artists,  however,  did  use  it 
more  lavishly,  and  less  tastefully,  than  those  of 
Chelsea  or  of  the  other  well-known  early  factories. 


No. I.      BOW  VASE  I  NTH]    PALISSYSTYLE     I2IN    HI(,H 


Among  the  rarest  examples  in  my  collection  i 
a  complete  garniture  (No.  vi.)  of  the  early  Dr.  YVa 
Worcester  vases  with  covers  and  beakers  (circ> 
1752-55),  painted  on  the  white  with  birds  01 
brain  Ins  in  brilliant  and  unusual  colouring;  tb 
height  of  the  vases  witl 
covers  being  9  inches  an( 
that  of  the  beakers  b  inches 
These  vases  have  the  blue 
green  translucency  of  th 
earliest  Worcester  piece! 
The  painting  of  the  birds  i 
quite  unlike  that  of  the  later 
similarly  decorated,  Dr.  Waf 
period  pieces  in  form,  exej 
cution  and  colouring.  Thf 
colouring,  in  fact,  resemble| 
more  the  painting  of  birds  om 
the  Meissen  pieces  of  1740-ji 
50,  and  though  red,  crimson^ 
blue  and  purple  arc  also  prej 
sent,  the  dominant  tints  am 
black  and  yellow.  All  th« 
colours  are  laid  on  thickly 
standing  up  on  the  glaze,  and 
all  have  a  semi-mat  appear, 
ance,  a  later  characteristic 
of  the  blue  only.  The  raiseo! 
leaves  of  the  knobs  on  tht 
vase-covers  are  veined  ii^ 
black,  which  is  always  an  indi| 
cation  of  early  manufacture! 
There  is,  in  my  collection!) 
a  chocolate  pot,  also  witl 
the  body  glaze  and  bird  dd 
coration  of  the  early  Dr.  Wall  period.  The  coved 
of  this  pot,  obviously  painted  by  the  same  hand,  i 
ornamented  with  a  fine  group  of  fruit,  leaves  anJ 
berries.  The  painting  of  the  fruit  is  unusual  ami 
distinctive,  apple,  plums  and  other  motifs  beinjj 
delicately  and  minutely  spotted,  while  a  curioyT 
fruit,  which  may  be  intended  for  either  a  fig  or 
pear,  is  covered  with  an  almost  microscopi| 
pheasant  eye  (aril  de  perdrix). 

One  interesting  early  Bow  vase  and  cover  (Ncj 
v.),  is  15  inches  high,  repaired  by  Tebo,  and  beai| 
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lo.  II.— CHF.LSEA  VASE  :  RED  ANCHOR   MARK 


ing  his  im- 
pressed T° 
mark.  Since 
I  wrote  my 
book  Bow 
Porcelain,  it 
hasbeendis- 
covered  by 
Dr.  Bellamy 
Gardner, 
that  Tebo 
really  was  a 
living  per- 
son (also 
that  his 
mark  was 
not  an  indi- 
cation that 
a  piece  was 
to  be  put  at 
the  "  Top 
of  Oven"), 
and  that  his 
house  and 
shop  at 
Blewits' 

Juildings,  Fetter  Lane,  were  sold  in  1 747.     In  the 

dvertisement  of  this  sale,  his  name  was  spelled 

Teboe  and  he  was  described  as  a  jeweller.     After 

lis  premises  were  sold,  he  may  well  have  modelled 

.nd  "  repaired  "  porcelain,  as  he  had  previously 

!  epaired  gold  and  silver.   If  so,  he  was  by  no  means 

he  only  jeweller  who  forsook  the  precious  metals 

or  porcelain,  Gouyn,  Spri- 

nont,  Flight  and  many 

)thers  being  among  them. 
The   Bow  vase  we   have 

nentioned  might  almost  be 

lescribed  as  rococo  run 

imok.  It  displays  the  utmost 

extravagance  of  rococo  orna- 

nent,  the  details  of  which 
re  clearly  shown  in  the 

ccompanying    illustration 

No.  v.).  The  colouring,  how- 

ver,  is  purely  Bow  in  style, 

nd  Tebo  Bow  at  that.     It 

s    covered    with    crimson, 

Teen  and  gold  scrolls  from 

op  to  bottom,  the  shoulders 

nd  cover  being  perforated. 

^he  mask  handles  and  the 

over  are  wreathed  with 

'rightly  coloured  garlands 

f  flowers  and  leaves,  and 

he  cover  is  surmounted  by  a 


No.    III.— A    CHAMBERLAIN    WORCESTER    VASE 


NO.  IV— DERBY  BRAC  KETVASE  IN  1111    k<  COCO  STYLE 


well-known 
Bow  eagle 
with  purple 
and  gold 
fe  a  thers, 
gold  beak 
and  claws. 
All  the 
available 
flat  spaces 
between  the 
applied  orna- 
mentations 
are  painted 
with  Bow 
flowers  in 
bright  en- 
amel colours 
by  the  same 
Bow  artist 
who  painted 
the  shell- 
shaped  com- 
port and  the 
four-lobed 
tureen  and 

cover,  illustrated  (pi.  14)  in  Bow  Porcelain;  an  iden- 
tical cover  having  been  disinterred  from  the  old 
Bow  factory  site.  A  larger  vase  of  similar  shape 
and  with  the  T°  mark  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  is  still,  I  believe,  erroneously  described 
as  of  Worcester  origin.  Tebo  worked  at  many 
places.  At  Bow,  Plymouth,  Bristol  and  Dublin 
certainly;  but  he  never 
worked  at  Worcester.  At 
different  times  I  have  placed 
this  vase  in  my  early  Bow 
and  early  Worcester  cab- 
inets. In  the  latter  it  was 
an  impossible  association, 
but  among  the  Bow  it  is  at 
home,  and  in  complete  har- 
mony with  its  neighbours. 
The  Derby  bracket  vase 
(No.  iv.),  which  is  10  inches 
high,  is  both  uncommon  and 
an  excellent  example  of  the 
more  restrained  rococo 
forms.  The  mask  in  high 
relief  at  the  base,  is  typical 
of  Derby  ornament  of  this 
period  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  river 
god  of  the  Derby  "  Foun- 
tain "  vase,  shown  in  my 
previous  article  which 
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appeared  in  The  Connoisseur 
for  January,  1933.  The  scroll 
forms  arc  touched  with  turquoise 

and  sold;  the  bouquet  of  flowers 
in  thecentre  panel  is  by  the  same 
hand  as  the  decorations  on  the 
early  Derby  vases  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  painted 
by  the  first  William  Duesbury. 

With  the  set  of  three  early 
Derby  vases  and  covers  I  No.  ix.  1, 
there  is  a  decided  Oriental  in- 
fluence evident,  for  these  are  de- 
corated in  the  Chinese  manner 
of  the  famille  rose.  The  scrolled 
diapers  are  in  red  and  gold,  with 
the  figures  and  other  motifs  in 
enamel  colours.  Indeed,  so  alike 
are  they  in  decoration  and  col- 
ouring to  Chinese  (though  the 
paste  is  creamy  and  the  glaze  soft 
and  unctuous)  that  they  arc  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  such,  the 
dec  eption  being  added  to  by  the 
marks  on  the  bottoms  which  are 
the  double  circle  in  underglaze 
blue.  But  in  the  middle  is  a  very 
European-like  figure  in  red 
enamel.  Derby  pieces  in  the  Chinese  manner  are 
uncommon,  but  I  have  an  early  Derby  plate  and 
a  Chelsea  Derby  cup  and  saucer  similarly  decorated. 

A  Worcester  hexagonal  vase  and  cover  (No.  iii.), 
12  inches  high,  was  made  at  Chamberlain's 
factory,  not  at  the  works  established  by  Dr.  Wall, 
William  Davis  and  others.  Yet  it  is  painted  with 
the  Kakiemon  pattern  of  the  "  Flying  Fox/"  as  it  is 
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called  b\  the  dealers.  This  sami 
pattern  was  used  at  Meissen  a 
early  as  t  720:  at  ( Ihelseain  1750 
and  by  Dr.  Wall  at  Worcesta 
about  1755-60.  The  vase i 
marked,  inside  the  cover,  in  puc< 
enamel  script — Chambei  lain 
Worcester.  It  dates  from  aboui 
1 800,  but  the  colouring  of  th( 
vase  and  t  he  enamels  are,  in  even 
wav. similar  to  those  found  on  th 
earlier  pieces;  which  indicate 
the  length  of  time  these  popula 
patterns  remained  in  favour. 

I  )erl)\  (  ampanaare  represent 
ed   by  the  pair  of  shaped  vase  I 
(No.  viii.    of  the  William  Dues! 
bury  1 1,  period, circa  1  75)6.  Thes«l 
are  12  J,  in.  high  and  ha\  ea  peacl  I 
bloom  ground  relieved  with  finB 
burnished  gilding.     In  the  largjl 
cen t  re  reserves  are  groups  oil 
(lowers,  in  brilliant  enamels,  oi'l 
pedestals,  or  marble  slabs,  paintB 
ed  by  the  versatile  John  Brewer  <) 
They  are  marked  with  the  crownem 
I)  and  batons  in  reddish  browni| 
the  crown  being  jewelled. 
The  pair  of  jardinieres  (No.  vii.),  I  have  classi 
fied    as    Church    Gresley.     They    have    a    vivid 
canary  ground,  which  is  diapered  in  red  with  I 
sort  of  elongated  honeycomb  pattern;  and,  at  thf 
back,  this  diaper  supports  a  landscape  of  pagodaa 
trees,  rocks,  with  birds,  in  sepia,  all  in  the  Chines 
manner.     In  front,  is  a  gold-framed  white  reserv 
panel,   painted  with  flowers  in  natural  colour: 
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These  pieces  are  closely  akin  to  Barr,  Flight  and 
iarr  Worcester  porcelain  in  paste,  glaze  and 
lecoration,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
church  Gresley  factory  was  started,  by  Sir  Nigel 
jresley,  in  1796  and  closed  down  in  1808.  This 
jeriod  coincides  with  that  of  Barr,  Flight  and  Barr 
lit  Worcester;  consequently,  it  is  natural  that  the 
Church  Gresley  porcelain  should  resemble  the 
Worcester  porcelain  of  that  period. 

Some  writers  and  collectors  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  each  new  porcelain  factory,  as  it  was 
■stablished,  began  at  the  same  experimental  stage 
)f  manufacture  as  the  early  Chelsea,  Bow,  Worces- 
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ter  or  Derby  factories,  but  this  was 
not  so.  Actually,  each  later  fac- 
tory benefited  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  from  the  failures  and  successes 
cf  those  which  had  been  established 
some  time  before  ;  the  explanation 
of  this  being  that  the  owner  or  man- 
ager, of  the  new  factory,  instead  of 
undertaking  expensive  experiments, 
merely  induced  a  few  of  the  trained 
workmen  to  leave  some  successful 
factory,  and  join  his  staff  by  offering 
them  an  agreement  and  higher  wages. 
These  men  instructed  others  less  ex- 
perienced in  the  making  of  porcelain, 
which,  for  that  very  reason,  would 
be  similar  in  character  to  that  made 
at  the  factory  at  which  they  had  been 
employed  previously,  and  in  view  of 
this  fact,  I  think  it  is  highly  probable 
that  thesejardinieres  were  made  at  Church  Gresley. 
Lastly,  a  set  of  three  Swansea  vases  (No.  x.)  of 
William  Billingsley's  exquisite  paste  and  glaze. 
These  are  decorated  with  wide  bands  of  pink  roses 
and  green  leaves  on  a  multi-dotted  gold  ground, 
bordered  with  gold  foliage.  They  have  the  old 
Derby  "  Three  Rose  "  pattern  painted  above  and 
below  the  band  of  the  larger  vase  and  above  that 
of  the  smaller  two,  the  height  of  the  centre  vase 
being  10  inches.  This  "  Three  Rose  "  pattern 
was,  with  reason,  a  favourite  design  at  Derby,  and 
was  widely  copied  by  other  factories.  It  was 
probably  first  painted  by  James  Turner.  For 
instance,  besides  being  used  at  Derby, 
Nantgarw,  and  Swansea,  I  have  a 
marked  specimen  of  the  same  pattern 
on  a  Davenport  jug  and  have  seen 
marked  specimens  of  Spode,  so  decora- 
ted. The  clotted  gold  border  is  fre- 
quently found  on  marked  Nantgarw 
and  Swansea  pieces,  and,  I  believe, 
originated  at  those  factories. 

To  turn  back  to  the  early  Bow  vase 
shown  (No.  i.),  it  is  a  moot  point 
whether  we  ought  not  to  call  these 
pieces  Stratford  porcelain.  As  has  now 
definitely  been  proved  by  Mr.  Toppin's 
excavations,  all  the  so-called  Bow 
porcelain  manufactured  after  1 749  was 
made  in  Wetherby  and  Crowther's 
factory  called  New  Canton  and  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  main  street 
of  Stratford,  Essex.  I  was  recently 
looking  through  a  work  on  old  London, 
London  and  its  Environs  Described,  pub- 
lished by  R.  and  J.  Dodsley,  in  Pail-Mall 
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MDCCLXI,when  1  came 
upon  three  interesting 
allusions  to  Bow  and 
Stratford,    which    read  : 

BOW,   a   village   in 

.Middlesex,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  Mile-end,  alsoealled 
Stratford  le  Bow,  is  named 
Bow,  from  the  stone  arches 
of  its  bridge  built  over  the 
river  Lea,  by  Maud  the 
wife  of  Henry  1.  Its  church 
built  by  Henry  II.  was  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  Stepney  : 
but  it  was  lately  made 
parochial. 

This  village  is  inhabited 
1>\  many  whitsters  and 
scarlet  dyers,  and  here  has 
lately  been  set  up  a  large 

manufactury  of  porcelain,  which  is  brought  to  such 
perfection  as  to  be  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  China. 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  340.) 

STRATFORD  LE  BOW.  a  village  to  the  east  of 
Mile-End.     See  the  article  Bow.      (Vol.  VI..  p.  80.) 

STRATFORD  or  STRATFORD  LONG- 
THORN,  the  first  village  in  Essex,  next  to  London. 
in  the  parish  of  Westham.  It  had  an  abbey,  which 
together  with  the  church  was  given  by  Kin^  Hcniy 
VIII.  to  Sir  Peter  Meautys  of  Westham.  This  parish 
has  greatly  increased  of  late  years  in  buildings  and 
inhabitants,  every  vacancy  being  in  a  manner  filled 
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up,  l>\   the  addition  of  tv\ 
little  new  built  hamleta 
they    may  be    thus   callq 
on  the  forest    side  of  il 
low  n  :  .  .  .  while  the  hithe 
part,    in    spite    of    riven 
ca  rials,    a  n  d    m  .1  1  s  h 
grounds,  is  almost   joinei 
to  Bow.  (Vol.  VI.,  p.  81 


In  Vol.  1 1.  there  is 
large-scale  map  of  Loi 
don  entitled  The  Environ 
01  <  ountries  Twenty  Mih 
Round  i.ondon,  Draw 
Atautilt  Sin.;  y.s  i 
Thomas  Kitchen,  deo 
grapher.  This  shows  th 
river  Lea,  with  Stratfoi 
le  Bow  printed  in  larg 
type  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river  and  Stratfoi 
Langthorn  (sic)  in  type  of  equal  size,  on  the  Esse 
side  of  the  river,  i.e.  close  to  West  Ham  (her 
spelled  in  two  words)  put  in  small  type. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be,  therefore 
that  the  Bow  porcelain  made  by  Heylyn  and  Fr) 
from  1745  to  1749,  was  made  in  Heylyn's  glass 
house  at  Stratford  le  Bow  (now  called  Bow) ;  an 
the  Bow  porcelain  made  by  Weatherby  and  Crow 
ther  with  Fry  as  manager)  from  1749  to  177 
at  the  New  Canton  factory,  Stratford  Langthorn 
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|  HE  modest  object  of  the  present  article  is 
to  explore  somewhat  further  than  has  yet 
been  done  a  single  short  period  of  Opie's  life, 
j  amely,  the  last  years  before  he  left  Cornwall  and 
rent  with  Wolcot  to  London ;  for  it  is  to  his  work 
luring  this  period  that 
|  is  fame  was  initially  due, 
Ind  competent  critics 
Jave  thought  that  none 
if  his  maturer  work  as  a 
i  ortrait  painter  surpassed 
lie  best  of  his  achieve- 
j  lents  during  those  years. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that 
1  lost  of  his  early  portraits 
pll  hang  in  the  secluded 
jountry  seats  in  Gorn- 
f/all,  where  they  were 
jiainted,  Opie's  genius  as 
I  boy  has  not  been  fully 
Realized.  He  is  known 
jjhiefly  through  his  later 
i'ainting,  which,  fine  as 
5  vuch  of  it  was,  never  had 
iiuite  the  same  elan  as  is 
hownin  his  earlier  work. 
I  In  these  days,  the 
jjvorld  is  so  ready  to  wel- 
lome  the  youthful  pro- 
digy, and  to  stifle  his 
budding  genius  with  its 
I  mbraces,  that  the  eulo- 
gies poured  upon  him 
vhen    he    first    appears 

aust  always  be  taken  with  more  than  a  grain  of  salt. 

j  n  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  the  road  to  re- 

|  ognition  was  far  harder  and  steeper  than  it  is  to- 

j  lay,  and  one  may  therefore  safely  assume  that  there 

vere  good  and  solid  grounds  for  the  widespread 

horus  of  admiration  with  which  the  rising  of  this 

lew  star  in  the  world  of  art  was  greeted  in  1782. 

We  find  the  Cornish  boy  painter  described  in  that 

ear  by  art  reviewers  as  "  this  wonderful  youth 

.   .  beyond   even   Rembrandt,"    as    "  a    genius 

vhose  works  rival  the  greatest  masters  ancient  and 
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modern,"  as  one  from  whom  "  we  hope  that  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  will  take  some  lessons."  Nor  is 
it  the  opinion  of  art  reviewers  alone  that  is  in- 
volved. Reynolds  himself  made  two  recorded  com- 
ments on  the  young  artist's  qualities  at  this  period, 

which  abundantly  con- 
firm the  general  view  as 
to  the  merits  of  his  work, 
describing  him  to  North- 
cote  as  "  like  Caravaggio 
but  finer,"  and  saying  of 
him  on  another  occasion, 
'This  youth  begins 
where  most  artists  leave 
off."  Since  it  can  hardly 
be  contended,  even  by 
the  warmest  admirers  of 
Opie's  later  work,  that, 
fine  though  it  be,  it 
wholly  justifies  the  ex- 
travagant prophecies 
current  with  regard  to 
him  in  1782,  one  is 
curious  to  know  a  little 
more  than  the  biogra- 
phies contain  with  regard 
to  those  early  works 
which  gained  for  him  as 
a  boy  his  appellation  of 
the  "  Cornish  Wonder." 
Opie  was  born  at  St. 
Agnes,  near  Truro,  in 
May,  1 76 1 .  His  first  at- 
tempt at  painting  in  child- 
hood seems  to  have  been  in  some  degree  inspired  by 
jealousy,  which  Fuseli,  rightly  or  wrongly,  held  to 
be  the  dominant  trait  of  his  physiognomy  in  later 
life.  At  the  early  age  often  he  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  outshine  a  schoolmate  who  had  gained  some 
celebrity  in  the  village  by  his  clever  painting  of 
butterflies.  Little  John  made  the  attempt  and 
succeeded.  A  year  or  two  later  he  did  a  portrait 
of  his  own  father,  having,  it  is  said,  first  irritated 
the  old  man  to  such  a  degree  as  to  secure  a  thrash- 
ing, and  this,  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  the 
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proper  sparkle  and  fire  into  the  eyes  of  his  un- 
willing and  intractable  subject. 

In  177.",.  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  bo)  firsl 
came  into  contact  with  Wolcot,  who  had  at  that 
time  just  set  up  a  practice  as  a  physician  in  Truro. 
The  contact  seems,  in  the  circumstances,  to  have 
been  so  startlingly  opportune  that  many  might 
regard  it  as  an  instance  of  divine  intervention  in 
human  affairs.  Ever)  obstacle  had  been  placed 
in  the  boy's  way,  lor  his  father  strongly  objected  to 
his  becoming  an  artist. 

It  is  recorded  that 
shortly  after  his  discov- 
ery by  Wolcot  the  boy 
"  painted  a  portrait  of 
a  parrot  walking  do\\  n 
from  his  perch  so  clev- 
erly that  the  artist  re- 
ceived the  greatest 
compliments  that  pos- 
sibly could  be  paid  to 
him  by  all  the  parrots 
in  the  town  continuing 
to  notice  it  whenever 
it  was  presented  to 
them."  *  Not  very 
long  after  his  introduc- 
tion to  Wolcot,  Opic 
began  his  career  as  a 
travelling  artist,  charg- 
ing at  first  7s.  6d.  each 
for  his  portraits,  which 
modest  demand  was 
soon,  in  deference  to 
the  advice  of  Wolcot, 
increased  to  half  a 
guinea.  In  1778,  the 
boy,  who  had  been  un- 
well, was  invited  to 
Place,  the  country  seat 
of  the  Prideaux  family, 
near   Padstow,   where 

hewas  put  in  charge  of  the  housekeeperto  recuper- 
ate. While  there  he  painted  the  whole  household, 
including  the  dogs  and  cats,  and  returned  home  in 
a  smart  suit  with  twenty  guineas  in  his  pocket.  J 

In  the  following  year  (1779)  Wolcot  moved  to 
Helston  and  took  Opie  with  him.  By  this  time 
the  latter  had  so  far  advanced  in  his  art  that  he  was 
able  to  obtain  a  guinea  each  for  his  portraits  from 
well-to-do  sitters.  During  the  next  year  and  a  half, 
and  before  lie  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
painted  nearly  all  the  best  of  his  early  works,  of 
which  several  illustrations  will  be  found  here.     Of 
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his  last  achievements  before  leaving  the  west  com 
try,  Farington  writes  thus,  in  his  diar\  while  ; 
Exeter  in  December,  i8i<  1 

I  afterwards  went  with  Mr.  Patch  td  the  Hospital  where 
saw  two  portraits  painted  by  Opic  one  a  half  length  of  tl 
late  Dr.  Glass  of  Exeter,  who  Insi  prepared  magnesia,  tli 
othei  .i  three-quarter  ol  the  late  Mr.  Patch,  the  surgeoi 
These  portraits  were  painted  by  <  )pie  \\  hile  on  las  way  Iroi 

<  wall  i"  London  before  he  had  seen  any  other  works 

art  but  those  he  had  met  with  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire 
mi  are  these  pictures,  especially  ih.it  of  Mr.  Patch,  equal 

merit  with  those  which 
e  \'e<  n  ted  in  t  h  e  1  a  1  te 
period  of  his  life,  li  woul 
perhaps  not  be  going  to 
In  in  say  that  the  portra 
ol  Mr.  Patch  is  both  in  rq 
spect  mI  drawing,  close  a 
tention  to  nature,  and  car 
in  execution,  one  of  h 
best  pictures,  having  moi 
truth  and  delicacy  in 
and  less  of  manner  sue 
as  every  artist  has  more 
less  of  after  long  practic 

It   is   probable  th 
the  fust  house  in  whic 
Opie    resumed    hi 
activities  as  a  painter 
after   his  arrival  a 
Helston,  was  the  neigh 
bouring  Cornish  man 
sion  of  Penrose,  whos 
owner  Mr.  Rogers,  on 
of  the  largest  landlord 
in  the  county,  becam 
one  of  his  most  helpfu 
patrons.     After  paint 
ing  a  number  of  porj 
traits   in   the   HelstoJ 
district,  the  boy  deci 
ded  to  go  further  afieldT 
Passing  through  Pen 
zance,    he    found    hi 
way  to  Castle  Horneckj 
the  ancient  country  seat  of  the  Borlases — to  whon 
he  probably  bore  an  introduction  either  from  Mr 
Rogers  or  Lord  Bateman.     Here  he  seems  to  hav 
been  well  received  and  liberally  patronised.     Cap 
tain  Samuel  Borlase,  the  then  owner,  was  just  thJ 
sort  of  sitter  whom  he  liked  painting — a  man  ol 
striking  features  and  strong  personality — one  wh(l 
had,  not   many  years  before,  with   a   handful  o 
militia,  rescued  the  stranded  ship  Mercy  from  a 
mob  of  tinners  in  Mounts  Bay,  and  had  received 
a  silver  rapier  from  the  American  owners  in  re| 
cognition  of  his  gallantry. 

It  is  probable  that,  after  leaving  Castle  Horneckj 
the  young  artist  proceeded  along  the  old  coas 
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ad  towards  the  Land's  End,  and  on  reaching  the 

'ighbourhood  of  St.  Buryan,  presented  himself  at 
'skenna,  the  last  country  seat  of  any  size  in  Corn- 
ill.     His  portrait  of  its  mistress,  the  aged  Mrs. 

Iiynter,  is  an  example  of  Opie  at  his  best.  He 
s  often  been  reproached,  not  perhaps  unjustly, 

|th  lack  of  tenderness;  but  if  that  defect  made  it- 
f  apparent  at  times  in  his  later  work,  it  may 
nfidently  be  said  that  few  painters  have  ever 
inted  old  age  with  greater  tenderness  than  Opie 

li  in  those  early  years.  His  portrait  of  Mrs. 
ynter  is  a  good  illustration  of  this,  and  the  por- 

|iit  which  he  had  recently  done  of  old  Kneebone 
Hclston  is  another  striking  example  of  his  under- 
inding  of  the  old.     This  last  is  owned  by  Mr. 

I  A.  D.  Bridger  of  Penzance,  who  also  possesses  an 
teresting  letter  written  by  the  artist  to  his  mother 

ht  after  his  first  interview  with  the  King. 
About  the  end  of  1 779  Opie  found  his  way  to  the 
tie  village  of  Sancreed.     The  Vicar,  Mr.  George 

|:nder  Scobell,  a  kindly  ecclesiastic  with  a  com- 
rtable  income  of  £1,500  a  year  derived  from  the 

''o  livings  of  Sancreed  andSt.  Just,eithertookhim 

I  at  the  Vicarage  or  found  quarters  for  him  near  by. 
ere  Opie  stayed  for  some  time,  painting  no  less 
an  seven  members  of  the  Scobell  family.  The 
obeli  collection  is  of  considerable  interest  in  that 
shows  Opie  at  his  best  and  at  his  worst — reveal- 

)  g,  in  a  striking  way,  both  the  merits  and  defects 

i  his  painting  and  of  his  character.     Lawrence 


writing  to  a  friend  with  regard  to  Opie's  picture  of 
the  Death  of  Rizzio  in  1787,  says  : 

He  has  studied,  and  that  to  a  great  degree,  the  beauty  of 
chiaro  oscuro  and  fine  colouring,  but  has  not,  I  think, 
sufficiently  attended  to  the  great  end  of  painting — the  ex- 
pressing with  truth  the  human  heart  in  the  traits  of  the 
countenance. 

In  three,  or  possibly  four,  of  the  Scobell  por- 
traits, Lawrence  might  have  found  abundant  con- 
firmation of  his  criticism ;  but  in  the  others  he 
would  have  found  none.  Opie's  portrait  of  little 
George  Scobell,  a  rather  plain  child,  is  full  of 
tenderness  and  comprehension,  and  has  a  striking 
freshness  and  vitality.  Probably,  however,  the 
most  remarkable  thing  in  the  collection  is  the  face 
of  Mrs.  Scobell  looking  down  at  the  baby  in  her 
arms.  She,  too,  was  plain,  but  Opie,  who  loved 
his  own  mother,  was  able  to  discover  "  the  inten- 
tion of  her  soul"  and  to  paint  it.  When  he  came 
to  the  baby  itself,  his  modus  operandi  was  very  differ- 
ent. Boylike,  he  evidently  did  not  think  a  baby 
worth  painting,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  indicat- 
ing this  view  on  his  canvas.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  this  baby  afterwards  became  Colonel 
John  Scobell,  and  was  painted  in  early  middle  age 
much  more  creditably  by  the  younger  Opie,  who, 
just  as  his  great-uncle  had  done  in  an  earlier 
generation,  painted  the  whole  family,  who  were 
then  residing  at  Nancealverne,  near  Penzance. 
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Onir'i     ii<    i    best     perfoi  muni  c    .h    Sam  recti 
Vicii  i    his  portrait  ol  lln  hand  omi      ull 

i.,,  cd  rldci     on  ol   ilu    Vi<  ai ,     Thi     portrail    i 
I > . < i > 1 1 <  •  I  /villi      r 1 1 1 ». 1 1 1 1      and  i      ci     mu<  li  alive. 

WIk  ii  Ik   '  .inn    i"  ilu    \  i'  .11      i  wo  daughti  i     th< 

,  .mi"     |  ..uiili  i     '      i'  I'  nl  I  .     found    In      W(  'I  I.     I.H     I' 

i,  .  mal      Ol       M.n         Ik    painted  .i  stifl  and 
ratlin  unkind  portrail    which  i     howi  vci    l>-    no 

n     without    i       l  Melloncy,"    who    was 

•  1 1 1 1 1 • I  I'm, I  iii"  "ill    fared  fai   woi  i    at  hi 

Ii.hkI       Mm  {MH 1 1 .hi  and  thai  ol  the  eldci  I-  John 
Scolx  II,  iIh  \  H  ii     % "'  i  brother,  have  little  i" 

i  ' ni'l     I  In  III  I  In      I  ii  >',         |i.il  H  in  i      Willi     III 

litters  wa   i    idenll)  by  thi    i :  exhausted.     The 

Virai    I li     '  ■  in  ■   to 

iii  •  I Mm  I  i  i    Iraw 

<  >|pi.      portrail  "I  the 

I  i  i  mentioned,  when 
looked    .ii     ill'    In     nl' 

Willi    (lie   III    I     I  III  (  i      pol 

I I  ni     ihovi    referred  to, 

hardly  ii.  i  i  \  i  ■  in  1 1 ( • 
.  .ill<  1 1  .i  portrail  .ii  .ill  ; 

il    i      hlllr    1 1 1 1 « 1 1     lli. in    ,i 

l  n  1 1 lory    repi  csi  nl;i 

i >l  .i  pink  I.H  cd  •  lei  ii 

with  eyi     i hling 

'■< »  isi  I) 1 1    would 

never  occur  to  any  <  asu  .1 
ohs(  i  \  i  i  that  i  In  portrait 
of  Mi  Si  "l"  M  and  ol  I  is 
In  1 1,  ion  were  painted  '\ 
iii.  n  mi  hand.  The 
\  i <  .i  i  ,  1 1  <> in  what  is 
known  about  him  lii 
Ii.ii i IK  have  been  quite 
mii  li  .i  noueul Ms  as  hi 
iceined  to  Opie,  and  il  is 

li. ni".     lli. il    .in    mini. 

live  mum  nl  obligation 
did  ii"i  li  .ul  the  boy  to 
make  .i  I"  i  n  i   rll. H  i   lb i 

"ii.  who  had  proved  so  appreciative  .i  patron 
(  M  his  movements  alh  i  l<  a\  ing  Sam  reed  Vicar- 
age nothing  is  known,  li  is  no  I  recorded  whether 
he  continued  Ins  wanderings,  or  whether  he  re- 
turned i"  lielston  .in.l  resumed  them  afterwards, 
1  lis  pot  kets  being  by  now  well  lined,  he  probably 
desireil  losclet  i  ;i  model  loi  himself  without  regard 
to  pecuniary  advantage  and  to  paint  someone  who 
seemed  to  him  really  worth  painting  Such  ;\ 
person  he  not  long  afterwards  found  in  Mr,  Quit  k. 
.i  "  humble  parishioner  ofZennor  "  that  romantic 
.in. I  remote  little  village  whit  li  lies  in  n  fold  of  the 
lulls  .mi  ilu-  \tlantit  coast  nol  far  from  St  Ives 
His  portrail  ol  dus  rugged  old  Cornishman  is.  in 


"I'M.      "I  I   W.'K        .  OUNW    \l  I 


the  opinion  "I  the  writer,  one  ol  his  ma  lei  pici  i 
li  was  bought  by  Mr.  Rogers  ol  Penrose. 

i     i    I     in   i  , .".  i    Opil    I'll  <  '01  nw.ill,  .Hid  li.i\  i  Nil 

with  Woli'ii  in  I,  i  hi  painted  a  numbci  ol  po 
traits  in  that  i  ii\  and  its  neighbourhood.  Them 
ilu  |  i.i  1 1  proceeded  to  London,  where  they  arrivi 
in  Novcmbei  Vi  i  \  soon  aftei  the)  had  takt 
up  ilu  ii  quai  i'  i    in  ( )rangi  I  louri      i  he  ;idjoinii 

i  n  i  i    In  i i  hronged  w  ith  <  .n  i  i;ige    filled  wii 

the  highest  rank  and  beauty  to  sii  to  the  (lorni: 

w I«  i  "  *     li  has  often  been  i«>l<l  Now  the  b< 

w.i  in. nli  ,i  -how  <il  .ind  decked  in  outlandi: 
attire  by  that  artful  advertise!  Wolcot.  Thelatte 
who,  howevei  great  his  merits  as  ,i  critic  of  ai 

was  little  qualified 
nl  he  i   respects  to  be 

menl I  youth,  desig 

edly   made  no  effort 
improve  the  manners 
his  protigi,  who  was  hid 
self  l>\  nature  un.nl. i] 
able,  yet  sufficiently  cle\ 
and  sensith c  to  feel  t 
indignity  "I  his  positil 
.n  utely  ,iud  to  resent  . 
The    remainder  f 
(  )|)ie's    life    does    in  it    I  I 

w iihiu  the  scope  of  tl 
article,  but  a  word  mil 
be  s.iid  in  conclusion  I 
to  the  effe(  i  of  liis  er- 
"i ation  from  ( lornw  1 
upon  his  (  haracter  a  1 
subsequent  work,  i 
i  785,  1  he  St.  J  a  me  s 
Chronicle  laments  te 
fallingofl  inOpic'spai  - 
in<;.  w  Inch  it  ascribes D 
the  Ratten  of  Sirjosha 
and  others. f  Thiscr-i 
(ism  is  u  nl  a  ir  to  I  e 
painter.  His  was  not 'C 
kind  of  character  1l1.1t  could  be  spoilt  l>\  pra '. 
He  was  very  dill  idem  of  his  own  powers,  and  s  - 
fcrcd  -ill  tlirough  life  from  what  would  be  call 
to-day  an  inferiority  complex,  Courage  and  ]  - 
linacity  he  most  certainly  possessed  in  a  h  li 
degree,  but  in  later  life,  after  he  had  been  tral 
planted  from  (lot  nw.ill,  he  seems  to  have  becol 
intensely  self-critical,  This  diffidence  of  him  II 
may  well  explain  the  fact  that,  ureal  as  were  I 
achie\  ements  in  later  life,  lus  nati\  c  genius  did  )t 
survive  undamaged  iis  contact  with  die  school 
Although,  .11  his  best,  he  was  undoubtedly  ef 
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THE  REVEREND  GEORGE  SCOBELL,  D.D. 
AS  A  GHILD,  HOLDING  HIS  DOG  "FOP": 
AN  EARLY  WORK  BY  JOHN  OPIE,  R.A. 
PAINTED  AT  THE  VICARAGE,  SANGREED 


The  Early  Work  of  John  Opie,  R.A. 


>f  the  finest  painters  of  his  age,  one  cannot  help 
ivondering  whether  he  might  not  have  become  an 
:ven  greater  one  had  he  never  crossed  the  Tamar. 
bunged  into  a  puzzling  and  uncongenial  environ- 
nent,  superciliously  patronised  and  subsequently 
hopped  by  smart  folk  who  enjoyed  the  novelty  of 
>eing  painted  by  a  young  barbarian  with  a  green 
bather  in  his  cap,  despising  his  new  patrons,  most 
>f  whom  were  persons  of  social  rather  than  mental 
listinction,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  grew  harsh 
tnd  bitter.  What  is  really  astonishing  is  the  fact 
;hat  in  such  surroundings  and  faced  with  such 
emptations  he  still  continued  to  pursue  his  art 
vith  so  much  perseverance,  truthfulness  and  sin- 
cerity. He  was  probably  just  as  anxious  to  excel 
lis  more  popular  rivals  as  he  had  once  been  to 
:xcel  his  little  school-fellow  at  painting  butterflies  ; 
>ut  this  ambition  never  induced  him  to  swerve  by 
l  hair's  breadth  from  the  truth  as  he  saw  it.  He 
vould  under  no  condition  paint  people  as  they 
vanted  to  be,  and  not  having  sufficient  sympathy 
md  insight  to  discern  the  "  intention  of  the  soul  " 
n  an  outwardly  insignificant  countenance,  he  did 
lot  always  dojustice  to  them  as  they  were.  He  was  in 
lis  painting,  as  in  his  conversation,  entirely  natural 
ind  free  from  affectation,  a  quality  as  regards  which 
iamucl  Rogers,  the  poet,  who  was  no  mean  critic 
if  Art,  compared  him  favourably  with  Lawrence. 


ARY 


MRS.   PAYNTER    OF    BOSKENNA,  CORNWALL  :  BY   JOHN   OPIE 


OI.I>   KNEEBONE   OF   HELSTON,  CORNWALL  :    BY   JOHN   OPIH 


As  an  illustration  of  the  coulrasl  between  Opie's 
later  and  earlier  work,  there  is  reproduced  here 
one  of  his  last  portraits,  thai  of  Mrs.  Armstrong. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  it  was  lying  in  his  studio 
waiting  for  the  hand  to  be  finished.  I  lis  siller  in 
this  case  was  a  young  Quakeress  of  rare  beauty. 

The  freshness  of  I  he  skin  and  sweetness  of  I  he  eyes 

he  has  portrayed  with  ureal  tenderness  and  delicacy. 
She  had,  however,  something  more  than  beauty  : 
she  was  a  woman  ol  strong  intellect  and  wide  cul- 
ture.   There  is  no  hint  ol  this  in  (he  portrait. 

In  1807  the  painter's  career  was  eul  short  by 
death  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-five. 
To  the  last  he  was  working  will)  the  same  deter 
ruination  and  desire  fir  sell-improvement  thai 
had  marked  him  in  boyhood. 

When  Wolcot,  on  first  meeting  the  young  genius 
from  the  sawpit,  asked  him  how  he  liked  painting, 
(he  lad's  dark  eyes  lit  up,  and  he  replied  with 
startling  enthusiasm,  "  Better  than  my  bread  and 

meal."  II,  as  he  lay  dying,  the  angel  of  death  had 
asked  him  the  same  question,  he  would  probably 
have  given  I  he  same  answer  with  I  he  same  fervour. 

7  hanks  are  due  in  the  following  f 01  kind  permission  i<>  reproduce 
iht a  jm inn's :  Mr.  Lionel  Rogers  oj  Penrose,  Miss  Borlase  oj  < imilr 
Horneck,  Colonel  Paynter  of  Boskenna,  and  Mr.  J .  A.  I).  Bridge) . 
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A  SPANISH  MILITARY  TOMB 


By  C.  A.  EDINGS 


TO  the  majority  of  students  of"  armour  and 
costume  the  vast  body  of  priceless  docu- 
mentary materials,  represented  by  the  funer- 
ary sculpture  in  which  the  Spanish  Peninsula  is 
so  peculiarly  rich,  is  only  known  even  now  from 
the  plates  in  Valentin  Carderera  y  Solano's 
Iconograha  Espanola,  published  in  1855  and  1864. 
Recently,  however,  Mr.  J.  G.  Mann,  F.S.A.,  has 
most  successfully  reduced  those  effigies  of  a  mili- 
tary character  to  order  and  analysed  their  salient 
features.  But  photographs  and  even  the  most 
careful  drawings  are  unsatisfying  to  the  antiquary, 
who  desires  to  study  his  materials  at  first  hand  ; 
and  an  opportunity  to  study  one  of  these  effigies, 
still  brilliant  with  much  of  its  original  colouring,  is 
now  possible  through  the  fortunate  circumstance 
that  it  reposes  temporarily  at  the  Antique  Dealers' 
Fair,  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane. 

The  knightly  figure  is  armed  principally  in  mail 
with  greaves  upon  the  lower  legs,  the  feet  being 
encased  in  shoes  enriched  with  a  broad  jewelled 
median  band  of  embroidery.  The  wide-sleeved 
black-lined  and  fringed  surcoat  is  powdered  with 
painted  escutcheons,  alternately  charged  with  a 
coat  quarterly  of  or  and  gules  (carved)  and  azure,  a 
gryphon  or  (uncarved),  in  hexagonal  cartouches  of 
red  and  blue  with  giit  floriated  borders.  The 
spaces  between  the  cartouches  are  occupied  with 
pairs  of  sable  dragons.  Elsewhere  on  the  monument 
the  coats  appear  again.  The  quarterly  coat  is 
reproduced  twice  on  the  fillet  about  the  coif — on 
the  left  temple  as  or  and  gules,  and  on  the  right  as 
gules  and  or — on  the  cushion,  on  the  sword  pommel, 
on  the  scabbard  mounts,  and  twice  on  the  front 
panels  of  the  sarcophagus  on  which  the  figure 
reposes,  but  the  gryphon  only  appears  upon  the 
cushion  and  upon  the  sarcophagus. 

Much  of  the  two  red,  gilt-mounted  sword  belts 
is  concealed  by  the  hands  of  the  figure  which  are 
crossed  over  the  abdomen.  Sufficient  of  the  lower 
one  can  be  seen,  however,  to  prove  that  it  is  se- 
cured  in  the  manner  popular  between  1330  and 
1 350,  a  deduction  confirmed  by  the  diagonal  posi- 
tion of  the  sword.  The  matted  and  ribbed  surface 
of  the  scabbard  is  a  decorative  feature  apparently 
only  to  be  found  upon  tombs  of  about  the  same 
date.  It  occurs  on  the  effigy  of  Ugo  de  Cervellon 
id.  1334)  in  the  Hospital  Church  at  Villafranca 
del  Panades,  and  on  the  effigy  of  Rodrigo  de  Loria 
which  is  at  El  Puig,  in  the  province  of  Valencia. 


Two   slabs   of  stone   compose  the  front   of  the 
tomb.     They  are  carved  with  four  plain  GothicH 
arches,  of  .1    type   common   upon  Spanish  tombs 
I  id  ween  1300  and  1350,  enclosing  shields  of  arms. [I 
The  heraldic  decorations  of  the  surcoat  and  then 
cushion  on  which  the  head  rests  arc  forcefully  re-i 
miniscent    of  the   de    Cervellon    effigy.     Indeed,!  1 
every  feature,  every   detail   of  the  costume,  the! 
heraldry,  and  the  arcading  on  the  sarcophagus' 
would  with  one  exception  warrant  our  dating  this' 
tomb  between   1330  and   1350.     This  solitary  ex-jl 
ception   is   the  surcoat,  which  in   its  fashion  anal 
elaborate  enrichment  shows  a  very  close  kinship] 
to  those  which  appear  on  effigies  known  to  be  of  M 
rather  later  date.     A  very  close  parallel  is  afforde™ 
by  the  figure  at  Poblet  (Carderera  :  Iconografia,  pi!  f 
XVII)  variously  identified  as  Ramon  Folch,  Vizi 
conde  de  Cardona  (d.    1320),  and  (obviously  ml 
correctly)  as  Rodrigo  de  Rebolledo  (d.  1479). 

On  the  evidence  of  the  armorial  shields,  witj  j 
wliu  h  both  the  tomb  and  the  figure  under  discus 
sion  are  so  plentifully  besprinkled,  the  effigy  ha)  j 
been  identified  as  that  of  a  member  of"  the  famil 
of  Espes  y  Peralta,"  the  segreant  gryphon  being  ai-   j 
sumed  to  be  the  coat  of  Espes  of  Aragon,  and  th 
quartered  coat  thai  of  Peralta.     The  only  objet 
tion  so  far  advanced  to  this  identification  is  th 
belief  that  this  family  did  not  exist  in  the  fourteent 
century.     Admittedly  it  has  been  found  impossib 
to  trace  any  individual  bearing  this  combinatic 
of  names  or  to  discover  any  record  of  a  unic 
between  the  families  of  Espes  and  Peralta  at  th 
early  date.     But  the  most  potent  objection  to  th 
identification  must  be  based  on  the  circumstam 
that  the  family  of  Espes  bore  azure,  a  gryphon  gule. 
while  the  coat  appearing  upon  the  monument 
clearly  azure,  a  gryphon  or.     There  is  no  trace 
colour  to  be  found  upon  the  large  carved  grypho 
and  only  slight  traces  of  the  azure  field  upon  oi 
of  the  shields  on  the  sarcophagus  ;    but  the  pof 
chrome  is  well  preserved  upon  two  of  the  small' 
painted  escutcheons  on  the  cushion  and  the  si  W 
coat,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  regar* 
ing  any  of  the  tinctures. 

It  is  to  the  Trobes  de  Mosen  Jaume  Febrer,  first  p 
lished  in  1796,  that  we  owe  most  of  our  knowle 

1  Febrer  (Troba  ccxxv)  says  that  in  1238, — 

"  Lo  Grifo  en  camp  blau  porta  Pere  Espes  : 
En  lo  seu  escut  ;  el  es  de  bermell, 
Ab  les  plantges  negres." 
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of  early  Aragonese  heraldry.  Jaume  Febrer,  who 
was  godson  of  Jaume  I.,  surnamed  the  Conqueror, 
King  of  Aragon,  held  the  office  of  Veedor  General  of 
the  army  of  Aragon  which  invaded  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  captured  Valencia  it- 
self in  September,  1238.  Happily  he  was  moved 
to  compile  a  metrical  catalogue  of  all  the  knights 
who  took  part  in  that  expedition — a  catalogue 
which  includes  descriptions  of  their  arms  together 
with  brief  notes  on  their  family  histories,  or  the 
legends  that  passed  as  such. 

One  of  Febrer's  trobes  is  devoted  to  Guillen  de 
Peralta,  Rich  Horn  de  Natura,  of  whom  he  says 
(Troba  cccxci) — 

"  De  or  e  de  argent  son  escut  esmalta 
En  quatre  quartells." 

It  was  Don  Guillen's  ancestor  Don  Ramon  de 
Peralta,  who  accompanied  Armengol  de  Castille, 
Count  of  Urgel,  in  the  conquest  of  Lerida  and 
Fraga  in  1149,  and  established  the  family  in  the 
:ountship  of  Ribagorza  in  the  province  of  Huesca. 
From  Don  Ramon,  who  besides  held  many  fiefs  in 
[the  countship  of  Urgel,  were  also  descended  the 
Teraltas  of  Navarre,  who  as  Febrer  tells  us  bore 
■*ules,  a  gryphon  or,  apparently  borrowed  from  the 
iirms  of  their  one-time  overlords  the  Counts  of 
i Urgel,  a  practice  not  uncommon  at  this  period. 


The  association  of  gold  and  silver  alone  in  a 
simple  coat  was  by  no  means  unusual  in  the  early 
thirteenth  century.  But  the  colouring  of  the 
Peralta  shield  would  seem  to  have  been  very 
shortly  changed.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century  we  find  Peralta  of  Lerida,  ricos  hombres  of 
Aragon,  bearing  quarterly  of  or  and  gules,  while 
Peralta  of  Urgel  bore  quarterly  of  gules  and  argent. 

Less  easily  determined  is  the  significance  of  the 
gryphon  coat  upon  the  tomb  ;  but  it  by  no  means 
necessarily  indicates  an  alliance  between  the  house 
of  Peralta  and  the  family  whose  arms  it  was. 
Febrer  records  two  knights  and  two  knights  only 
who  bore  azure,  a  gryphon  or.  Of  these  one  was 
Ramon  de  Cifre,  who  claimed  descent  from  the 
early  Counts  of  Barcelona  ( Troba  clxiii) — 

"  Lo  Grifo  de  or,  sobre  camp  de  blau, 
E  armea  daurada." 

This  coat  was  later  borne  impaled  in  the  canting 
arms  of  Cifre  de  Colonia  of  Majorca — or,  a  cypress 
uprooted  vert,  impaling  azure,  a  gryphon  segreant  or. 

The  other  knight  {Troba  cclxv)  was  Jofre  de 
Grau  who  likewise  bore  a  canting  coat — 

"  Lo  Grifo  daurat  pintat  al  rabes, 
Sobre  camp  de  blau,  e  uns  Graons  de  Escala 
Del  mateix  color,  posats  al  trabes, 
Sent  lo  camp  de  or." 


ELEVATION    OF    A    POLYCHROMED    CATALAN   TOMB   OF    CIRCA    1350    EXHIBITED    AT   GROSVENOR    HOUSE.     THE    HERALDRY   ON     1111' 
SARCOPHAGUS   AND    EFFIGY   SUGGESTS  THAT   IT   WAS    ERECTED    TO   THE   MEMORY   OF   DON    RAMON    DE    PERALTA,   WHO   DIED    1348 
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II,  loo  claimed  descent  from  the  Counts  oi  Bar- 
<  c|(,n, i.  \iiil  I  .mi  tempted  to  see  in  this  <  oat  of 
ryphon  or  the  legendai  ■  arms  of  the  ancienl 
Counts  of  Barcelona,  borne  l>\  their  descendants, 
whcthci  actual  01  suppositious,  in  memory  ol  their 

iltcd  fori  bears.  Ii  is  moreovei  worth  noting 
dial  Jofrc  dc  ( •  i ;i 1 1  w.i  .1  m  mi  neighboui  of  the 
Peralta:  "I  Ribagorza.  Grau  or  Graus,  from 
which  he  took  liis  name,  is  one  of  the  principal 
townships  in  the  countship  of  Ribagorza. 

At  the  outsel  it  may  be  stated  thai  there  is  no 
traceable  connexion  between  the  famil)  of  Peralta 
.Hid  thai  "I  either  ( lifre  oi  ( ^rau.     Bui  in  Aragon 

as  elsewhere  in  Europe  ii  was  customary  to 
signify  territorial  and  feudal  associations  between 
grcal  and  lesser  houses  In  the  inclusion  ol  some 
significanl  charge  appearing  in  the  arms  ol  the 
paramount  in  those  of  the  dependenl  family  ;  and 
in  A  i  a  vim  this  convention  was  frequently  extended 
to  in<  ludc  the  use  in  a  subordinate  position  ol  the 
entire  ai  ms  oi  the  overlord. 

rhough  unconnected  l>\  lies  of  blood  to  the 
( lounts  of  Barcelona  the  famil)  of  Peralta  had  from 
legendary  nines  been  closel)  bound  to  them  l>\ 
ties  no  less  strong.  Tradition,  voiced  l>\  Juan 
BailOS  dc  Velasco,  asserts  that  somewhere  aboul 
the  ycai  960  Don  Borel  [I.,  fourth  Count  of  Bai  ce- 
lona,  hard  pressed  l>\  the  Moms,  sought  help  from 
the  i  hi \  ah  \  ol  Aragon,  And  in  good  time  he  was 
joined  l>\  a  bod)  ol  Aragonese  knights  under  the 
leadership  of  [higo  Ajtvarez.  On  their  appear- 
ance in  his  camp  he  greeted  them  with  the  words 

En  dioi  v  en  vos  es  mi  espera  alia  and  besought 
their  commander  to  bear  ever  afterwards  the  name 
Peralta.     Disregarding  this  pleasant  story  it   is. 

however,  a  fact  that  in  [O36  Don  Ramon  de  Per- 
alta was  one  ol  the  most  prominent  figures  at  the 
Court  ol  Don  Ramon  Berenguer,  seventh  Count 
ol  Barcelona,  and  in  1092  anothei  Hon  Ramon  de 
Peralta  received  from  Don  Raymond  Berenguer  1 1. 
and  Don  Berenguer  Raymond,  his  brother,  eighth 
Count  ol  Barcelona,  castles  and  fiefs  in  reward  for 
his  great  services  rendered  during  the  continually 
recurring  wars  against  the  Moors. 

The  disposal  of  the  gryphon  and  quarterly  coats 
about  the  monument  under  discussion  is  such  as 
we  might  expect  in  the  foregoing  circumstances. 
1  lie  quartered  coal  which  appears  alone  upon  the 
fillet  about  his  head  and  on  the  hilt  and  scabbard 
ol  his  sword  is  clearly  the  family  anus  o(  the 
deceased  knight.  While  the  fact  that,  although 
both  coats  appear  even  I  v  disposed  o\  er  his  surcoat, 
the  gryphon  coat  taking  pride  o(  place  upon  his 
breast  is  e\  idem  e  of  the  importance  attached  to  it. 
It  is  displaved  with  all  the  prominence  with  which 
in  lata   ,i>;es  the   badge  of  an   overlord  would  be 


borne  by  one  dependent  upon  him.  Such  wouli 
seem  to  be  the  only  possible  interpretation  of  thesj 
h<  1  aldi<   e\  idem  es  ol  identity  . 

I  In    1  hi  I  v    mem  her  of  the  family  of  Peralta  wb 
died  at  approximately  the  period  when  this  monu 
nun  I  was  set  up,  and  w  hose  importance  was  sucl 
as    to   warrant    so   splendid    a    memorial   was  Doj 
Ramon  dc  Peralta,  ( laptain-t  ieneral  of  the  Armf 
of  Aragon,  Camerlengo  of  Sicily,  and  Grand  Ad 
iniral   of  Aragon    and    Sicily,   who  died   in    1348 
Don    Ramon's    lather    was    Felipe    de   Saluzzo    (c. 
1  ;  •  ,  ,  Captain-General  of  Aragon  and  Sardinia 
son   of  Tomaso   Marquis  of  Saluzzo.     Felipe  d 
Saluzzo  about  the  year  [293  took  service  with  hj 
cousin  Jaume  II.  of  Aragon,  and  married  DS] 
Aldonza  Fernandez  de  Castro  v   Peralta,  daughtf 
ol    Don   Felipe  Fernandez  de  Castro,  grandson  ( 
Kin»  Jaume  the  ( lonqucror,  and  Dna  Aldon/.a  dj 
Peralta,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Don  Ramon  dji 
Peralta,  who  inherited  not  only  the  Peralta  fie 
bul    also    the    lamb   of  his    maternal    grandfathi 
Ponce  de  ( labrera,  fourteenth  ( iounl  ofUrgel,  wh 
died  in  the  year  1243. 

Of  the  elder  son  of  this  union,  Don   Felipe  ( 
( last  10  v   P(  1.1 1  la,  nothing  seems  to  be  known  sa\l 
that  he  married  Dna  Francisca  Aleman,  by  whoi 
In    had  a  daughter  Dna  Aldonza  dc  Castro  wh] 
narried  Don  Bernardo  Caleeran  de  Pinos.      Dq 
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Ramon,  the  second  son  and  third  child  was  prol 
ably    born    about     1298.     On    the    death    of   Ii 
lather  in   [325  lie  inherited  the  lands  and  lordshj 
of  Peralta  near  Barbastro.      In  the  same  year  1| 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  sc 
by  Jaume  11.  lor  die  conquest  of  Sardinia.     DcJ 
Ramon's  prodigies  of  valour  on  this  expeditu 
won    lor    him    everlasting    glory.     The  followil 
year  he  went   to  Sicily  and  took  service  with  hi 
kinsman  Frederick  II.  of  Aragon,  King  of  Sicifl 
In   [335  he  raised  the  siege  of  Palermo  and  forc« 
Robert  of  Naples  to  retreat  without  striking  a  bio  i 
In    die  same  year  he  was  appointed   Grand  Al 
miral  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  and  three  years  latl 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  title  I 
Count  ol  Calat. ihelota  and  with  the  liels  of  Call 
t u\o,   Borgueto  ami  Castelamar  del  Golfo. 
1343  wiih  his  eldest  son,  Don  Felipe  de  Castrcl 
Peralta,  he  assisted  Pedro  IV..  King  of  Aragon,! 
the  invasion  of  Roussillon  and  the  Cerdana.     Al 
in  1347  he  seized  for  his  sovereign  the  islands  al 
castle  oi'  l.ip.ui  then  held  bv  Juana  I..  Queen  i 
Naples.      He  died  at  Palermo  in   [348. 

Don  Ramon  was  twice  married.  His  first  wB 
was  Dha  Sibila  de  Cardona.  daughter  of  Dl 
Ramon  Folch,  Vizconde  de  Cardona.  Hv  her  e 
had  three  children  Don  Felipe  de  Castro  y  Pi 
alia,  w  ho  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  in  Aran 
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and    to    the    lordships    of 
Castro  and  Peralta  ;   Don 
Guillen  Ramon  de  Peralta, 
second  Count  of  Calatabe- 
ilota,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  near  Catana  in 
1348;  and  Dfia  Felipa  de 
Saluzzo.      By    his   second 
wife,  Dfia  Isabel  d' Aragon, 
widow  of  the  Count  of  Am- 
purias    and    daughter    of 
Frederick  II.  of  Sicily,  he 
had  only  the  one  daughter 
Dna  Juana  de  Peralta. 
The  only  difficulty 
which   this    identification 
Dresents  is  the  circum- 
itance   that   Don   Ramon 
lied  at  Palermo,  and  there 
exists  no  record    that   his 
3ody  was  ever  taken  back 
0  Spain.     Such  a  transfer 
1  lowever  is  by  no  means  un- 
jikelyin  the  circumstances. 
j    It  is  not  known  where 
vas  the  "demolished 
Church  in  the  mountains 
])f  Aragon,"   from   which 
his  tomb  came.     The 
nonument     is,     however, 
|)f  Catalan  type,  with  the 
haracteristic  shortness  of 
!he    legs    which    amounts 
jilmost  to  a  distortion.   Its 
jibvious    period,    approxi- 
mate locality  and  tentative 
identification  should,  how- 
ever,   lead    ultimately    to 
he  discovery  of  its  original 
iiome   somewhere    in    the 
nountains    between    Bar- 
>astro  and  Seo  de  Urgel. 
t  is  indeed  not  improb- 
'ble  that  it  once  stood  in 
jhe  now  partially  demol- 
shed  cloister  of  the  Cathe- 
Iral  of  St.  Odo  at  Urgel. 
'"here  is  one  problem  of 
considerable  interest  to 
tudents  of  medieval  icon- 
graphy  which  this  monu- 
ment indirectly  revives.  As 
'reviously  noted,  the  elab- 
rate  heraldic  decorations 
,  n  the  surcoat,  are  force- 
illy  reminiscent  of  those 
■ 


VIEW  OF  EFFIGY,  SHOWING  TYPICAL  SPANISH  ARMOI  II, 
CIRCA  1330-1350,  COMPOSED  PRINCIPALLY  OF  MAIL. 
THE  SURCOAT  SHOWS   THE    PERALTA    QUARTERED   COAT 
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on  the  surcoat  of  the  "  Car- 
dona-Rebolledo  "  effigy  at 
Poblet,  which  is  not  only 
unidentified,  but  undated 
with  certainty.  This  latter 
effigy,  however,  bears  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  that 
of  Ramon  Berenguer  II., 
Count  of  Barcelona  at 
Gerona,  that  the  two  would 
appear  not  only  to  be  con- 
temporary, but  the  work  of 
the  same  school  of  artists 
ifnot  of  the  same  craftsman ; 
and  the  Gerona  effigy  is 
known  to  have  been  erected 
at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century  by  order 
of  Pedro  III.  of  Catalonia. 
There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  approximate  period 
of  the  effigy  under  discus- 
sion. But  the  problem  then 
arises  ;  do  the  Poblet  and 
Gerona  effigies — assuming 
that  the  former  does  indeed 
commemorate  Ramon 
Folch,  Vizconde  de  Car- 
dona —  afford  representa- 
tions of  late  fourteenth-cen- 
tury armours,  or  are  they 
both  exceptionally  early 
instances  of  an  attempt  at 
archaeological  reconstruc- 
tion ?  Discussion  of  this  im- 
portant problem  must  await 
publication  of  further  doc- 
umentary materials,  of 
which  an  abundance  exists. 
I  cannot  bring  this  brief 
examination  of  such  a  truly 
splendid  monument  to  a 
close  without  expressing 
my  double  indebtedness, 
first  to  M.  M.  de  Peralta's 
Histoire  genealogique  de  la 
Maison  de  Peralta  (2nd  edit. 
1 880) ,  and  secondly  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Mann's  invaluable 
Notes  on  the  Armour  worn  in 
Spain  from  the  Tenth  to  the 
Fifteenth  Century  published 
in  Archaeologia  for  1933, 
in  which  this  effigy  was 
briefly  noticed  for,  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  time. 


A  CH'IEN   LUNG   SCREE^ 


By   LIONEL    GILES,   D.Litt. 


ONEofthe(  )i  icnial  items  dispersed,  bydirec- 
tion  of  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Field-Mar- 
shal, Earl  Kitchener,  at  Broome  Park 
recently,  was  the  Ch'ien  Lung  twelve-  old  s<  reen 
illustrated  as  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue.  The 
colour  plate  illustrates  the  delicate,  incised  details 
and  the  various  decorative  motifs  v\  hich  arc  in  poly- 
chrome, touched  with  gilt,  on  a  brown  coromandel 
ground.  According  to  the  dedicatory  inscription, 
which  is  painted  on  the  reverse  of  the  panels, 
shown  here,  the  screen  appears  to  date  circa  1 780. 
Although  many  of  the  painted  characters  are 
now  so  worn  as  to  be  indecipherable,  sufficient  re- 
main to  allow  a  translation  of  most  of  the  inscrip- 
tion into  English;  the  following  paragraphs  being 
a  translation  of  the 
Chinese  characters 
which  are  legible: 

Respectful  congratu- 
lations to  our  Vener- 
able Elder  Brother  ! 
Glorious  in  your 
longevity,  you,  Sir 
.  .  .  w  a  1  k  i  n  g  o  r 
standing,  we  hear  of 
your  fame,  brilliant 
and  flourishing  .  .  . 
as  a  proof of the  .  .  . 
of  your  advanced 
age.  This  is  what 
makes  you  cherished 
of  Heaven,  beloved 
by  your  fellow  men. 

Your  deeds  have  been 

illustrious,  your  vir- 
tue abundant,  and 

it  has  never  been 

known  to  fall  short 

of  your  professions 

.  .  .  never-failing 

charity.  Theothers, 

on  bronze  and  stone 

.  .  .  that  is  not  the 

Right  Way. 
Now  it  being  autumn, 

the  8th  month  of  the 

year,  on  the  occasion 

of  your  honourable 

birthday,  we,  the 

undersigned, natives        reverse  of  the   panels  of 


of  the  same  district,  all  testily  ...  in  ordei   to  1 
pair  the  .  .  .  of  the  Southern  Mountain.  .  .  . 

born   in   the  same   hamlet,    inhabiting  the  same  dt   . 
t  r  it  t   as  yourself  ...    in   friendly   intercourse  mcB 
sincere,  how  dare  we  not  express  it  in  words?    ProrH 
ising  in  your  youthful  intelligence,  heroic  in  yoiB 
riper  age,  remarkable   .    .    .   all  who   .    .    .   »-reat  o 
casion,  what  is  called  natural  endowment.    In  lone 
eminence,    you    have  attained   the   absolute  purB 
minded ness   of  childhood.1       When    you    met  wi  I 
•    .    .   you   were   able  to  come  to  the  front   in  tl 
Empire,  and  with  your  pen  ...  a  thousand  wor  I 
.  .  .  establish  affinity  in  the  home   .    .    . 

.  .  .  thus  obtaining  a  clear  insight  into  the  Classic  I 
and  following  the  rules,  succeed  in  restoring  til 
boundary  wall  .  .  .  the  talent  of  .  .  .  the  temper 
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ment  of  Tuan-mu,3  laying  plans  and  making  cal- 
culations, every  month  ...  in  comparison  with 
T'ao  and  Po,3  your  fame  at  its  height  in  Ch'i  and 
Lu.4  For  several  decades  ...  in  your  character, 
just  and  straight-forward,  holding  fast  in  your  per- 
sonal conduct  to  the  principles  of  courtesy  and  good 
feeling,  so  that  we  cannot   .   .   . 

...  in  your  intercourse  with  others,  truly  harmonious 
.  .  .  like  sitting  in  a  spring  breeze  .  .  .  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  virtues  of  the  Confucian  school,  self- 
respect  and  kindliness  towards  your  fellow  men. 
Therefore  .  .  .  decline  ...  in  the  society  of  scholars 
considered  as  a  man  who  could  .  .  .  your  native 
village.  You  paid  due  regard  to  natural  obligations 
and  were  generous  in  your  dealings  with  members  of 
your  clan,  bringing  aid  to  the  poor  and  destitute. 

Your  righteous  acts  of  every  description  no  pen  could 
enumerate  fully :  so  truly  abundant  was  your  virtue 
in  every  department  of  life.  One  cannot  but  feel 
that  your  Excellency  drew  inspiration  from  Heaven, 
while  Heaven  lavished  its  gifts  upon  your  Excel- 
lency. Now  that  you  have  all  but  completed  your 
seventy-first  year,  your  mind  is  still  alert  and 
vivacious  as  though  you  were  in  the  prime  of  vigor- 
ous manhood.     And  soon  the  time  will  come  when 


your  noble  descendants,  emerging  from  a  promising 
childhood,  will  display  their  great  capacity.  By 
and  by,  when  you  have  reached  the  age  of  a  cen- 
tenarian, may  there  be  bestowed  on  you  a  recipe 
auspicious  to  human  life,  so  that  you  may  enter  the 
company  of  those  who  defy  old  age ;  far  may  you 
exceed  the  span  of  eight  thousand  springs  and 
autumns,  "  tapping  Hung  Yai  on  the  shoulder,  and 
plucking  Fou-ch'iu  by  the  sleeve."5 
Since  I  have  made  this  critical  survey  in  a  few  words, 
plain  and  sincere,  what  need  to  enlarge  on  "  the 
wonder  of  peaches  growing  in  ice  and  lotus  roots  in 
snow,"  or  on  the  beauty  of  embroidered  charac- 
ters and  golden  compositions  ?  " 6  Such  eulogy 
would  be  tiresome. 
On  the  24th  day  of  the  8th  moon  of  Keng-tzu,  the  45th 
year  of  Ch'ien  Lung  (22nd  September,  1780)  the 
above  was  written  by  your  younger  relative  Liu 
Kuang-shih,  making  obeisance  with  bowed  head, 
who  holds  the  Imperially-conferred  title  of  Chung- 
hsien  Ta-fu,  expectant  official  attached  to  the 
Military  Council  ©f  the  Circuit,  granted  two  per- 
sonal steps  of  merit. 

(first  seal)  "  Seal  of  Liu  Kuang-shih  " 
(second  seal)  "  Kr'uei  "  7 

Younger  relatives  and 
others  later-born  by 
one  generation: 

Then  follow  8 1 
names  of  those  who 
"  together  bow  their 
heads  inobeisance." 

1 .  Literally,  "  two  horns  " 
or  "  tufts,"  because  boys' 
hairwasdone  up  intotwo 
tufts  until  they  received 
the  cap  of  manhood. 

2.  Probably  Tuan-mu 
Tz'u,  one  of  the  favour- 
ite disciples  of  Confu- 
cius, better  known  as 
Tzu  Kung. 

3.  T'ao  Yuan-ming  and 
Po  Chii-i  were  poets  of 
the  5th  and  gth  centuries 
respectively. 

4.  Two  ancient  States  cor- 
responding to  parts  of 
modern  Shantung. 

5.  Hung  Yai  and  Fou- 
ch'iu  were  "  immortals  " 
mentioned  in  a  poem  by 
Kuo  P'o. 

6.  "  Embroidered  charac- 
ters" may  have  refen  nee 
to  the  constancy  of  his 
wife,  from  the  stun  i  il  a 
Madame  Su  in  tin-  4th 
century,  who  sent  her 
exiled  husband  a  palin- 
drome embroiders  1  1 
silk.  Theotherallusii.il 
I  have  not  as  yet  traced. 

7.  The  significance  of  this 
character  k'uei,  denoting 
a  variety  of  dragon,  is 
obscure. 


SHOWING    THE    CHINESE    INSCRIPTION,    OF    WHICH    A    TRANSLATION    IS    HERE    GIVEN    IN    THE     lEXT 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 

By    HELEN    COMSTOCK 


SUGGESTED  IDENTIFICATION  FOR 
SIGNORELLI'S    CLASSICAL   FIGURE 

OF  Signorelli's  panel,  Classical  Figure  (now  in  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute's  loan  exhibition  through  the 
courtesy  of  Scott  &  Fowles),  the  subje<  t  lias  never 
yet  been  identified  by  the  scholars  who  have  verified  the 
remainder  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  Seven  are  known 
to-day,  which  came  originally  from  a  fifteenth-century 
Sienese  palace.  Five  of  the  seven  have  inscriptions  at  the 
base  tf>  make  identification  unmistakable.  These  arc  the 
Alexander  the  Great  of  the  Cook  collection  at  Richmond;  the 
Tiberius  Gracchus  of  the  Budapest   Gallery;  the  Scipio  Afri- 


CLASSN   \L    FIGURE    BY    LU(   \    SIGNORELL1    :    IDENTIFIED    AS 
A    REPRESENTATION     OF     EUNOSTOS,    A    HERO    OF     TANAGRA 


can  us  by  Fra  n- 
cesco  di  Giorgio, 
in  the  Bargello  in 
Flo rence :  the 
Claudia  Quintet  by 
Net  i  '<  i  io,  of  the 
former  Drefus 
collect  ion,  now 
belonging  to  Du- 
veen  Brot  he  rs; 
and  the  Sulpicia 
by  Pacchiarotto, 
of  the  Walters 
Gallery  in  Balti- 
more. A  number 
of  artists  collabo- 
rated in  theseries, 
but  the  domina- 
ting figures  were 
the  Umbro- 
Florentine  Sig- 
norelli  who  was 
in  Siena  in  the 
late  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the 
anonymous  pain- 
ter who  is  known 
as  the  Master  of 
the  Griselda  series 
in  the  National 
Gallery.  In  the 
opinion  of  Beren- 
son,  Signorelli 
designed  the  car- 
toons for  four  of  the  series,  the  Griselda  Master  havini 
executed  the  detail  and  the  background  incidents  of  six 
Only   in   the   Pacchiarotto  Sulpicia   is  his  hand  not  seen 

The  Classical  Figure,  reproduced  here,  was  last  publishec 
by  Berenson  in  April,  193 1 ,  in  his  series  of  articles  01 
Missing  Pictures  which  appeared  concurrently  in  Internationa 
Studio  and  Dedalo,  with  a  query  as  to  its  present  location) 
He  considers  it,  and  also  the  Alexander,  the  Tiberius  Gracchw 
and  the  unidentified  figure  of  a  woman  in  the  Poldi  Pezzol 
Museum  in  Milan  (from  which  the  inscription  has  also  beei-' 
removed),  to  have  been  from  the  cartoons  of  Signorelli. 

But  what  was  the  name  inscribed  on  the  base  which  ha 
been  cut  away  ?  The  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  subject  iiL 
the  background  are  so  definite,  it  should  be  easy  to  identifj 
him,  and  there  is  a  clue  in  the  fact  that  the  series  as  a  whol 
represents  examples  of  chastity  and  nobility.  Glaudi 
Quinta,  the  vestal  virgin,  proves  her  innocence  by  perform 
ing  the  miracle  of  drawing  a  vessel  out  of  the  Tiber  mu< 
with  her  veil;  Sulpicia  (not  the  poetess)  a  noble  Romat 
woman  noted  for  her  purity,  holds  a  model  of  the  tempi 


CLAUDIA  QUINTA,  BY  NEROCCIO  FROU 
THE  SAME  SERIES  AS  SIGNORELLI' 
lTGfKE,  SHOWING   THE    INSCRIBED  BASI 
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vhich    she    caused   to   be  ./  ~  "  ■'-  •';-.: 

juilt;  Alexander,  after  the 
cattle  of  Issus,  meets  the 
nother  and  wife  of  the  de- 
ected  Darius,  Sisygambis 
md  Statira,  whom  he 
reated  with  courtesy  and 
espect  (this  subject  is  given 
is  the  meeting  with  Roxana 
n  the  Cook  collection  cata- 
cgue,  but  the  former  in- 
erpretation  is  more  in  the 
pirit  of  the  rest  of  the 
eries) ;  Scipio  Africanus 
enounces  Lucretia  whom 
le  might  have  claimed  as 
onqueror,  and  permitted 
ler  to  marry  her  betrothed, 
iving  the  couple,  as  a 
vedding  present,  the 
noney  which  her  family 
iad  raised  to  ransom  her  ; 
Tiberius  Gracchus  (the 
lder)  kills  the  snake  which, 
ccording  to  the  oracle, 
Bill  assure  his  own  death 
<nd  save  that  of  his  wife. 

|  Judging  from  the  incidents  of  the  background  of  our 
■anel,  the  story  was  a  classical  version  of  the  familiar  theme 
f  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife,  with  a  fatal  ending  for  the 
outh,  who  is  being  set  upon  by  three  men,  one  of  whom 
iolds  an  uplifted  sword  over  his  head.     But  the  flight  of  the 
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TADDEO   ZUCCHERO   DISCOURAGED    RETURNS  TO   HIS   OWN    HOME 
FROM   A   DRAWING   BY   FEDERIGO   ZUCCHERO    :    PEN    AND    BISTRE 


youth  from  the  maiden  is 
the  most  conspicuous  scene 
in  the  background,  where 
she  is  offering  him  her 
hand  with  a  gesture  which 
seems  to  invite  him  to  ac- 
company her.  The  person- 
age whom  Petrarch  names 
with  Joseph  in  his  Triumph 
of  Chastity  as  a  pre-eminent 
example  of  the  virtue  he 
celebrates,  is  Hippolytus, 
who  scorned  the  love  of 
Phaedra,  his  stepmother. 
So  familiar  was  the  story  of 
Hippolytus  that  it  would 
be  tempting  to  attach  his 
name  to  the  panel,  but  the 
rest  of  the  story  does  not 
agree.  He  was  dragged 
to  death  by  his  horses, 
frightened  by  Poseidon. 
Bellerophon,  who  repulsed 
Antaea,  the  wife  of  Proteus, 
was  only  slightly  less  famous 
in  story,  but  again  the  con- 
clusion differs,  for  he  was 
successful  in  eluding  all  the  snares  set  by  Antaea's  vengeance. 
Among  the  less  familiar  versions  of  the  theme  of  the  hero 
who  scorns  the  proffered  love  of  a  heroine  of  antiquity  are 
the  stories  of  Peleus  and  the  wife  of  Akastos ;  Phrixos  and 
Demodike,  of  whom  Pindar  sings,  and  Kyknos  and  Philo- 
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EO    PAINTS    THE   FACADE   OF   THE    PALAZZO    MATTEI    AND    ASTONISHES    THE    GREATEST    ARTISTS  :    ON    THE    LEFT 
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nome,  but  it  is  only  that  of  Eunostos  and  ( )chne  of  Tanagra 
that  agrees  with  the  scenes  of  the  panel.  Eunostos,  accord- 
ing to  No.  40  of  Plutarch's  Greek  Questions,  was  a  hero  of 
Tanagra,  the  son  of  Elieus,  who  was  so  named  because  he 
was  brought  up  by  the-  nymph  Eunoste.  His  cousin.  (  )c  line, 
daughter  of  Kolonos,  tell  in  love  with  him  but  he  repulsed 
her.  She  complained  to  her  three  brothers,  Ochemos, 
Leon  and  Boukolos,  that  he  had  betrayed  her.  and  they 
lay  in  wait  lor  him  and  slew  him. 
Ochne,  in  remorse,  threw  herself 
over  a  cliff.  The  story  of  Eunostos 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  scenes  of 
the  panel,  even  to  the  number  of 
his  assailants,  and  if  his  story  is  an 
obscure  one,  it  is  hardly  less  so  than 
some  others  of  the  series.  The  panel 
has  long  been  known  and  was  in  the 
collection  of  Edouard  Kann,  later 
belonging  to  Lord  Ashburnham. 

ZUCCHERO  DRAWINGS 

IN  securing  a  group  of  about  one 
hundred  drawings  by  Taddeo  and 
Federigo  Zucchero  from  the  estate 
of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Dr.  A.  S.W. 
Rosenbach  has  become  the  possessor 
of  the  Zucchero  drawings  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  with  a  few  additional 
subjects  brought  together  by  their 
late  owner.  Among  them  is  a  series 
relating  personally  to  the  brothers, 
Taddeo  and  Federigo,  sine-  they 
recount  Federigo's  version  of  the 
life  of  an  artist  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, through  incidents  from  the  life 
of  Taddeo.  They  are  twenty  in 
number,  and  accompa  nyingdescrip- 
tions  narrate  "  the  most  remark- 
able events  of  his  life  treated  in  an 
historical  and  symbolical  manner." 

The  medium  is  pen  and  bistre-wash 
and  the  size  of  each  is  roughly 
17x9  inches.  First  is  an  allegori- 
cal representation  of  Faith  and  Re- 
ligion, the  second  subject  depicting 
Taddeo,  a  very  youthful  figure, 
leaving  his  father's  house-  because 
he  is  tired  of  the  servitude  and  un- 
happiness  endured  there.  He  de- 
parts,  protected    by   two  guardian 

angels,  and  he  is  further  befriended  by  Minerva,who  points  out 
to  him  the  city  of  Rome.  On  arrival,  he  goes  to  an  artist  with 
a  letter  of  introduction,  but  is  driven  off  and  reduced  to  tears. 
Here  the-  sequence  is  interrupted  by  an  allegorical  rendering 
of  Patieni  e  and  Labour  indicating  the  source  of  the  artist's 
hope  of  sue  ess.  In  No.  7  of  the  set  the  storv  is  continued 
with  I'addc,,  entering  the  service  of  Pietro  Calavresc,  who 
l<>"  es  him  to  grind  colours  all  day  so  that  he  has  the  night 

r.iy  for  study.     While  going  on  errands  through  the  city 


tADDEO    GOING     ON     ERRANDS    FOR    HJs    MAS- 
TER'S   WIFE     SEES    POLIDORO'S    DECORATIONS 


he  notices  houses  decorated  by  Polidoro  and  draws  designs 
from  them.  He  is  seen  at  his  master's  house,  drawing  at 
night  by  moonlight,  and  during  the  day  he-  docs  household 
work  for  the  painter's  wife.  The  lattei  scene  completes 
the  tenth  drawing;  thi  eleventh  shows  tin-  liguie  <>|  Wisdom, 
which  has  the  answer  to  all  life's  problems.  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  Taddeo  chaws  from  the  antique  by  da\  and 
by  night.  But  he  is  discouraged  and  resoh  es  to  return  to  his 
old  home.  On  the  road  he  is  oves 
1  1  nice  with  fever  and  lying  down  by 
.1  river-bank  he  imagines  that  the 
stones  are  the  paintings  of  Raphael 
and  I'olidc  iro  which  he  has  copied  in 
Rome:  he  picks  them  up,  puts  them 
in  his  bag.  and  takes  them  home  to 
his  parents  whom  he  tells  to  guard 
them  as  masterpieces  of  art.  A 
serious  illness  keeps  him  long  in  bed, 
but  when  he  recovers  he  determines 
again  to  go  to  Rome.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  is  welcomed  by  the  Three 
(.races  who  promise  him  better 
things  for  the  future. 

In   two   concluding  scenes  he  is 
continuing  his  studies  by  drawing 
from  the  Laocoon,  and  the  works 
ol  Raphael  and  Michelangelo,  and 
ultimately  meets  with   recognition 
and    success.       He    decorates    th 
facade  of  the  Palazzo  Mattei  to  the 
admiration  of  Raphael  and  Michel 
angelo,Vasari  and  Salviati,  who  arc 
seen  with   other  spectators  watch- 
ing his  work.     Taddeo  was  born  a 
San  Agnola  in  Vado  in  1529.     H< 
was  successful  at  Rome,  being  em 
ployed  by  Julius  III.  and  Paul  IV 
in    the   Vatican   and   by   Cardina 
Farnese  at  the  palace  of  Caparola 
He    died    in    1566.     Federigo,    hi 
younger  brother,  worked  with  him 
and  was  later  employed  in  France 
He   designed   tapestry  cartoons  ii 
Belgium,  visited  Holland  and  Ene 
land  and  on  his  return  painted  i! 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  in  Florence 
He  was  knighted  in  Venice,  worke 
for  Gregory  XIII.  in  Rome,  and  i 
Madrid  for   Philip   II.     His  deat; 
occurred  in  1595. 

In  connexion  with  these  drawing 
which  formed  part  of  the  collecticU 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  it  is  inte 
esting  to  recall  the  fact  that  he-made  a  curious  proposal  in  h 
will,  dated  June-  28th,  1828,  as  to  their  disposition.     He  c 
fered  "  my  collection  of  genuine  drawings  by  the  old  maste 
which    in    number  and  value    I    know  to  be  unequalled  . 
Europe  "  to  King  George  IV.  or  to  any  one  of  several  perso 
known  as  connoisseurs  of  art,  for  the  sum  of  £18,000. 
none  of  these  accepted  the  terms  they  were  to  be  sold 
£20,000.  "  barely  half  of  the  original  cost."     The  offer  w 
not  accepted,  although  the  Royal  Academy  offered  to  co 
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ribute  £i  ,000  if  certain  of  the  drawings  could  be  purchased 
>y  public  subscription  and  deposited  with  the  British 
Museum  or  the  National  Gallery.  This  scheme  also  failed, 
nd  the  dealers,  Messrs.  Woodburn,  took  charge  of  most  of 
he  collection,  although  many  drawings  appeared  in  the 
eries  of  six  auction  sales  which  occurred  at  Christie's  in  the 
ears  1830,  1831  and  1834,  in  which  the  estate  of  the  painter 
vas  dispersed.  The  Woodburns  proceeded  to  show  the 
Irawings,  in  a  series  of  ten  exhibitions  at  the  Lawrence 
Sallery  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  beginning  with  the  work  of 
lubens,  in  May,  1835.  The  Zucchero  set  here  described 
vas  included  in  the  seventh  exhibition,  in  April,  1 836.  The 
atalogue  states  that  they  had  originally  been  purchased  by 
he  Woodburns  from  the  Marquis  de 
/inde,  who  had  then  sold  them  to 
[Thomas  Dimsdale,  from  whom  Lawrence 
'.cquired  them.  The  Milanesi  edition  of 
/asari,  Vol.  7,  in  the  footnotes  on  pages 
•5  and  76,  states  that  the  series  was 
:nown  to  Mariette  and  also  supplies  the 
naterial  of  the  annotations  which  Fede- 
igo  himself  wrote  into  the  copy  of  Vasari 
>elonging  to  Alessandro  Saracini  of 
jiena,  mentioning  the  various  incidents 
n  Taddeo's  adventurous  life  that  are  the 
ubject-matter  of  many  of  the  drawings. 
Few  records  of  painters  of  the  six- 
eenth  century  of  so  personal  a  character 
lave  survived,  and  these  drawings  are 
lot  only  animated  and  wrought  with  ease 
md  grace,  but  they  have  a  bloom  upon 
hem  which  defies  time.  Their  existence 
las  of  late  years  been  known  to  compara- 
ively  few  and  their  charm  is  such  that 
hey  deserve  more  extensive  publication 
han  is  possible  here.  The  reproduc- 
ions  shown  here  are  by  kind  permission 
)f  the  Frick  Art  Reference  Library. 


ROMANESQUE  SCULP- 
rURE    FROM    AUTUN 


AS  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Lazare  at 
Autun,  one  of  the  four  great  monu- 
nents  of  Cluniac  art  in  Burgundy,  has 
urvived  to  the  present,  almost  intact,  it  is  not  often  that  one 
inds  sculpture  from  it  in  secular  ownership.  Yet  one  such 
)iece,  a  Virgin  and  Child  in  wood  covered  with  painted  gesso, 
ias  come  to  light  among  the  year's  accessions  at  the 
Worcester  Museum,  whose  director,  Mr.  Francis  Henry 
Taylor,  is  known  for  his  interest  in  medieval  art.  It  has 
)een  in  private  hands  since  it  was  removed  from  the 
Cathedral  after  the  French  Revolution.  The  earliest  sculp- 
ure  at  the  Cathedral  was  probably  complete  before  its  con- 
ecration  by  Innocent  II.  in  1132.  The  Virgin  does  not 
)elong  to  the  period  of  the  great  tympanum,  with  its 
ittenuated  figures,  which  must  have  then  been  finished, 
Jut  Mr.  Taylor  finds  a  close  resemblance  between  it  and 
ome  of  the  figures  from  the  tomb  of  St.  Lazare  built  to  the 
>rder  of  Bishop  Stephen  between  the  years  1 170  and  1  189. 
The  figures  of  SS.  Martha,  Mary  Magdalen  and  Andrew 


AN  IMPERIAL  YELLOW  GLASS  VASE 
BEARING  A  POEM  BY  THE  EMPEROR 
CH'IEN  LUNG  COMMEMORATING  HIS 
SKILL  AS   AN    ARCHER    :    8i  INCHES 


from  this  tomb  are  now  in  the  Musee  Lapidaire  in  Saint- 
Pierre  and,  although  these  are  in  stone  and  therefore  show  a 
different  technique,  Mr.  Taylor  believes  that  in  their 
sculptor,  or  his  followers,  we  have  the  creator  of  the 
Worcester  Virgin.  An  ancient  inscription,  now  lost,  re- 
corded that  these  were  the  work  of  a  monk  named  Martin. 
Within  the  church  itself  one  finds  the  prototype  of  the  Virgin 
on  the  capital  depicting  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  which  is 
generally  dated  somewhat  earlier,  probably  before  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  classical  origin  of 
the  type  may  be  clearly  seen  in  our  illustration. 


A    SUABIAN    PIETA 
FOR  MINNEAPOLIS 

THE  Suabian  school  of  sculpture,  of 
which  the  Pieta  reproduced  here  is 
a  characteristic  example,  has  none  of  the 
fiery  dramatization  of  theme  which  is 
found  in  the  work  of  Veit  Stoss  at 
Nuremberg,  or  the  emotional  realism  of 
Tilman  Riemenschneider  at  Wiirzberg, 
although  all  contribute  to  the  southern 
German  style.  Not  far  removed  geo- 
graphically from  these  cities,  Ulm,  which 
was  the  centre  of  the  Suabian  school, 
created  a  far  simpler  type,  in  technique 
somewhat  gauche  at  times,  but  singularly 
sweet  and  gentle  in  spirit  when  compared 
with  Franconian  art.  This  often  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  dreamy  quality  of 
detachment  which  is  evident  in  the  bear- 
ing of  the  Virgin,  who  might  seem  to  be 
the  Mother  contemplating  the  Divine 
Child  on  her  lap  rather  than  the  Cruci- 
fied. The  sculpture,  reproduced  here, 
is  in  terra  cotta,  originally  painted  and 
gilded.  It  has  recently  been  acquired 
through  Julius  Goldschmidt  by  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts. 


THE     FRIENDS     OF 
FAR  EASTERN  ART 


ANEW  society,  which  is  to  bear  the  name  Friends  of  Far 
Eastern  Art,  has  lately  been  formed  on  the  Pacific 
coast  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Alfred  Salmony  who  is  its 
Executive  Secretary.  The  first  undertaking  of  this  society 
will  be  an  exhibition  of  Chinese  art  which,  it  has  been 
announced,  will  open  in  the  art  gallery  at  Mills  College  on 
October  10th  and  last  until  November  25th.  Dr.  Salmony 
is  now  associated  with  the  College  as  professor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Oriental  art.  In  connexion  with  the  exhibition, 
to  which  examples  of  Chinese  paintings,  sculpture,  ceramics, 
bronzes,  etc.,  will  be  sent  from  all  over  the  country,  a  de  luxe 
catalogue  of  two  thousand  copies  will  be  published  which 
will  be  a  permanent  record  of  objects  in  this  field  now 
owned  in  America.  One  of  the  illustrations  shown  here  is 
an  Imperial  yellow  glass  jar  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period 
which  is  being  sent  to  the  exhibition  by  Mr.  Ralph  Chait  of 
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Robert  Fridenberg,  and  the  occasion  of  its  publication  was  an  exhibition  o 
s.niies  and  cartoons  of  New  Yoik  at  the  City  Museum  in  which  it  was  shown 
A  speculation  as  to  the  probable  source  of  the  subject  (one  of  Robert  (  iruikshank" 
illustrations  for  the  imaginary  adventures  of  the  comedian,  Charles  Marshall  ant 
his  two  companions  in  New  York)  was  offered  at  that  time,  but  the  reason  fo 
reproducing  it  once  more  is  lot  comparison  with  W.  11.  Bartlett's  View  of  New  Tor 
Buy,  from  the  Telegraph  Station  on  Statcn  Island.  .1  copy  of  which  later  cam 
into  my  hands.  It  was  then  mentioned  as  the  source  of  the  background  for 
New  York  scene.  The  artist,  who  seems  never  to  have  been  in  America,  evident! 
relied  on  this  print  lor  topographical  details,  not  realizing  that  the  view  did  n< 
show  the  Batter)  at  all,  but  the  Narrows  as  seen  from  Staten  Island.  He  copie 
the  print  closely,  not  only  in  the  gaunt,  strange  structure  called  a  telegrap 
at  m. illy  a  semaphore  which  sent  news  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  ships  vi 
Staten  Island  into  the  city),  but  in  the  (hawing  of  Ft.  Wadsworth  at  the  left  an 
tin  very  small  glimpse  of  Ft.  Lafayette  at  the  right,  above  the  sails  of  the  tw 
Outermost  \essels.  and  even  in  the  flora  of  the  landscape.  Bartlett's  View  wal 
engraved  by  R.  Wallis  and  published  in  London  by  George  Virtue  at  26,  Ivf 
Lane  in  1 838,  and  this  is  a  <  hie  to  the  dating  of  the  aquatint. 


THOMAS    SMITH    AND    EARLY 
NEW  ENGLAND  PORTRAITURE 

IT  seems  probable  that  the  name  of  Thomas  Smith  will  receive  considerabl 
attention  in  the  forthcoming  publication  on  seventeenth-century  New  Englani 
portraiture    to    be  edited  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  recent  exhibition 


POLYCHKOMED  SCULPTURE  IN  WOOD  OF 
THK  VIRGIN  FROM  THE  CATHEDRAL  AT 
lUTUN     BURGUNDIAN  SCHOOL,    XIICENT. 


New  York.  Although  Chinese  glass 
comparatively  rarely  appears  in  this 
form,  this  example  manifests  the  same 
purity  of  line  inherent  in  tin-  potter) 
and  porcelain.  It  is  inscribed  with  a 
poem  by  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung  (1736- 
1795)  which,  according  to  the  trans- 
lation, was  composed  in  his  old  age  to 
commemorate  his  skill  in  archery  as  a 
youth  ;  the  inscription  is  by  Tung  Kao. 

HOW  ROBERT  CRUIKSHANK 
USED  THE  BARTLETT  VIEW 

IN  August,  1933,  we  reproduced  a 
satiric  subject  by  Robert  Cruik- 
shank,  brother  of  George  Cruikshank, 
entitled,  Scene  on  Battery  Point,  New  )  ork, 
depicting  some  grotesque  citizens  of 
the  new  metropolis  in  an  encounter 
with  three  foreign  travellers.  The  orig- 
inal   is    an    aquatint    belonging  to  Mr. 


I'll   1  A,  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  SUABIAN  SCHi  )OL,  TERRA  C(  > IT  A  WITH  GILDING  \M  > 
CHROME  RECENTLY  ACQUIRED  BY  PURCHASE   FOR  MINNEAPOLIS    INSTITUTE    OF 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


ROBERT  CRUIKSHANK'S    SCENE     ON    BATTERY    POINT,    NEW 
YORK  :  THE  BACKGROUND  ACTUALLY  SHOWS  THE  NARROWS 


Worcester  which  was  mentioned  in  our  notes  last  month. 
After  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  it  was  announced 
that  the  "  key  "  picture  by  Capt.  Thomas  Smith,  the  only 
work  definitely  traced  to  this  obscure,  pioneer  painter, 
has  been  presented  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  exhibition.  This  portrait  is  of 
his  daughter,  Maria  Catherine  Smith,  and  through  the 
Dexter  genealogy  is  known  to  have  been  painted  by  Capt. 
Smith  in  1693.  A  portrait  of  an  unidentified  man  signed 
T.  S.  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  and  is 
thought  to  be  a  self-portrait  of  this  painter,  poet  and 
mariner  about  whom  very 
little  is  known,  save  that  in 
the  year  1680  he  received 
the  sum  of  four  pounds  four 
shillings  from  Harvard 
College  for  "  drawing  Dr. 
Ames's  effigies."  The  por- 
trait signed  T.  S.  was  once 
owned  by  Samuel  S. Haven, 
a  former  librarian  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  was 
lost  for  nearly  forty  years 
and  found  by  one  of  his 
descendants  only  last  year 
and  has  since  been  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  Society. 
Certain  similarities  of 
style  unite  the  T.  S.  por- 
trait with  others  in  the  ex- 
hibition— that  of  Capt. 
George  Curwen  from  the 
Essex  Institute  in  Salem, and 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Shattuck's 
portrait  of  Maj.  Thomas 
Savage,  suggesting  a  possi- 
ble grouping  as  a  nucleus, 
around  a  single  figure  in 
the  New  England  portrait 
school,  which  up  to  the 
present  wears  an  aspect  of 
undifferentiated  anony  mi  ty . 
Mr.   John     Hill     Morgan, 


W.    H.  BARTLETT'S    NEW  YORK    BAY   1838,    THE   BACKGROUND 
THAT  CRUIKSHANK  APPROPRIATED  FOR  HIS  BATTERY  POINT 


author  of  numerous  works  on  early  American  painting, 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Bolton,  formerly  librarian  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  and  author  oi  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Wilder  Foote,  who  has  written  a  life  of  Robert  Feke, 
are  among  those  who  are  editing  the  promised  catalogue. 

JAPANESE    PRINTS    PRESENTED 
BY  MRS.  J.  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR. 


A 


PORTRAIT  OF  CAPT.  CURWEN 
BUT    POSSIBLY    ASSOCIATED 


COLLECTION  of  Japanese  prints  dealing  with  a 
special  subject  has  been  given  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  to  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design. 
Over  600  in  number,  all  are 
devoted  to  plant,  bird,  fish 
and  insect  life,  and  will  be 
shown  in  sequence  in 
galleries  arranged  especi- 
ally for  them. 

Inspired  doubtless  by  the 
Chinese  prints  of  similar 
subjects  in  the  famous 
Mustard  Seed  Garden  series 
which  appeared  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  the 
print  makers  of  Japan  of 
the  eighteenth  century 
sought  to  bring  a  subject- 
matter  already  dear  to  her 
painters  within  the  exact- 
ing medium  employed  by 
the  block-print  maker. 
Utamaro's  Insect  Book  is  a 
marvel  of  delicacy  and  pre- 
cision, and  there  are  many 
examples  of  Kwa-cho,  or 
flower  and  bird  subjects. 
Hiroshige's  well-known 
Large  Flower  Set,  which  was 
published  about  1828,  and 
the  Small  Flower  Set  rank 
anions;  the  several  master- 

OF  SALEM    :    PAINTER  UNKNOWN  .  &,         ,  . 

with  the  name  thomas  smith         pieces  by  this  artist. 
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A   NOTEWORTHY    RESTORATION 

FOR  very  many  years,  two  pewter  cups  lay  neglei  ted 
in  the  Manse  of  an  eastern  Scottish  village.  At  some 
later  period,  they  were  brought  into  usage  in  the 
laundry,  and  there  recently  discovered  by  the  Rev.  Munro 
Somerville,  Minister  of  Garvock,  Kincardineshire,  to  which 
parish  they  belong,  having  been  the  Communion  Cups 
formerly  used  in  Garvock  church.  When  brought  to  my 
notice  by  Mr.  Somerville,  their  condition  was  such  as  to 
make  it  obvious  that  somewhat  extensive  repairs  would  b<- 
necessary  if  the)  were  to  be  preserved  at  all;  for  they  were 
completely  out  of  shape,  cracked  and  dented,  and  covered 
with  the  thick  black  scale  of  corrosion. 

Examination  proved  them  to  be  fine  specimens  of  the 
work  of  William  Eddon,  or  Eden,  a  London  pewterer,  who. 
elected  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Pewterers  in  1689,  passed  through  all  its  offices  and  became 
its  Master  in  1732.  He  registered  his  "Touch"  of  the 
1  lou  1  <  i hiss  on  1  he  _>nd  I  ou<  h  Plate  in  the  possi  ssion  "l  the 
Company  in  1690,  and  this  appears,  albeit  somewhat  worn 
away,  at  the  bottom  of  each  Cup.  Eddon  is  notable  among 
the  members  of  the  Company  as  having  had  a  considerable 
Scottish  connexion,  typical  Scottish  church  flagons  made 
by  him  being  fairly  frequently  met  with. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  those  comparatively 
early  days  when  transport  was  not  easy  and  times  were 
unset  tied,  Scottish  parishes,  and  especially  one  so  far  north 
as  Garvock,  should  have  commissioned  a  London  pewterer 
to  provide  them  with  church  plate,  the  more  so  as  Scotland 
herself  possessed  excellent  craftsmen  in  the  metal.  Even 
had  this  not  been  so,  the  pewterers  of  York  were  renowned, 
at  this  time,  for  their  Church  Flagons,  and  there  were  skilled 
pewterers  in  other 
northern  cities  also.  It 
is  possible  that  Eddon, 
whose  name  was  some- 
times spelled  Eden,  was 
actually  of  Scottish  de- 
scent. It  isquitecommon 
for  lairds  and  farmers  to 
be  alluded  to,  and  even 
addressed,  by  the  title 
of  their  estates  or  farms, 
and  it  is  not  altogether 
impossible  to  imagine 
that  the  custom  applied 
in  this  case,  and  that  the 
pewterer,  of  Edinburgh 
birth,  or  descended  from 
Edinburgh  forbears,  be- 
came known  as  William 
of  Edinburgh,  con- 
tracted to  Edinor  Eden, 
and  finally  transformed 

.......  PEWTER     COMMUNION     (ITS    WITH 

into  William   Eddon.  THE    LEFT-HAND  CUP   BEFORE,   ANT) 


I  Ins  theory  may  be  far  fetched,  but  it  would  certainly  be  d 
interest  if  further  light  could   be  thrown  upon  the  subjec! 
To  return  to  the  cups,  these  were  repaired,  reshaped  an 
1  [1  aned  by  the  late  Mr.  Ralph  Englefield,  himself  a  member 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Pewterers,  the  cost  of  thl 
work    having    been    defrayed     l>\     the    Society     of    Pewte 
(  ollec  tors,  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  objects  of  its  Clot 
stitution.     The  illustration  shows  one  cup  before,  and  onl 
after,    restoration.     They   stand   g|    inches   high   and   thl 
diameter  at    the  lip  is  .( ^    inches.      They  may  be  dated  a 
circa    1700.      \    Si  miiriand    Graeme,    A.R.I.B.A.,  Join), 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Pewtei  ( lollectors. 


ANCIENT    PAINTED    GLASS 
\  I    OLD  HALL,  HIGHGATE 

WITH  reference  to  the  panel  of  the  kneeling  knigr 
reproduced  in  the  article  (No.  vii.)  dealing  with  th 
glass  in  our  July  issue,  it  is  now  possible  to  clear  up  definite! 
the  question  of  the  ascription  of  its  subject.  It  is  one  of  1 
series  of  several  panels  setting  forth  pictorially  the  story  ( 
the  burial  of  Our  Lady  as  told  in  the  Aurea  Legenda  and  othc 
( ild  books.  Whilst  the  Apostles  were  carrying  the  bier  to  th 
grave  with  St.  John  bearing  the  palm  branch  from  Paradise' 
given  to  Our  Lady  by  the  Archangel  Gabriel  at  the  momer 
of  announcing  her  death,  the  Jews  ran  together  with  th 
intention  of  seizing  and  burning  the  body,  but  were  smitte 
with  blindness.  The  hands  of  those  who  touched  the  bio 
came  off  and  adhered  to  it,  but  those  who  repented  wei 
healed  by  the  touch  of  the  sacred  palm  branch.  Lor 
Rochdale's  panel  represents  the  healing,  by  means  of  th 
sacred  palm,  of  one  (in  some  versions  of  the  incident  d< 

scribed  as  Bellezary  1 
Jewish  Prince  and  v 
others  as  Adonijah  th 
High  Priest)  who  ha 
repented  of  his  assaul 
upon  the  bier. 

This  identification  c 
the  subject  was  mad 
certain  by  the  kindne: 
of  the  Rev.  Christophc 
Woodforde,  who  dre 
my  attention  to  the  fac 
that,  in  the  East  windo- 
of  the  Chancel  of  th. 
Church  of  St.  Peter  Mar 
croft,  Norwich,  there 
a  panel,  of  which  he  sei 
to  me  a  photograpl 
identical  in  styleand  di 
sign,  showing  the  sarr, 
armoured  figure,  as  i| 
Lord  Rochdale's  pane 

WILLIAM      EDDON'S     TOUCH     MARK  ,        .  .     ,  ,F 

THE  RIGHT,  \i  IKK  RESTORATION  laying  violent  hanc 
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ipon  the  bier.     This  panel,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev. 

!anon  F.  J.  Meyrick,  to  whom  the  copyright  in  the  photo- 

raph  belongs,  is  here  reproduced.     The  figure  pulling  at 

■le  bier  in  the  Mancroft  panel  is  identical  with  the  figure 
neeling  in  repentance  in  the  panel  at  Old  Hall:  in  both 
■ises  the  other  figures,  Apostles  and  discomfited  soldiers, 

re  alike  in  design,  the  floral  accessories  are  the  same,  and 

le  funeral  pall  is  powdered  with  Our  Lady's  monogram.  It 

ill  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  central  figure  in  both  pictures 

ears  on  his  armour  the  same  device — three  leopards'  faces. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  panel  (No.  vii.)  was 
Lther  painted  by  the  same 

rtist  as  the  glass  in  the  East 

indow  at  Mancroft,  or  by 

jmeone  who  had  the  use  of 

is  cartoons,  for  similarity  is 

irried  too  far  to  be  acciden- 

il.     At  Mancroft,  the  series 

f  panels  showing  the  burial 

f  Our  Lady  must  originally 

ave  been  complete,  though 

>-day  there  are  only  two  of 

lem  left — one  with  a  group 
j'f  the  Apostles  apparently 
jstening  to  St.  John  and  the 
\  ther,  here  illustrated.     In  a 

de  window  of  the  Chancel 
It  Mancroft,  however,  is  a 
jiodern  copy  (about  1837) 
[fa  panel  representing  Our 
lady  seated  surrounded  by 
lie  Apostles  and  giving  the 
I  aim  branch  to  St.  John,  the 
[dginal  of  which  was  cer- 
[  .inly  one  of  the  series  of  the 
!  urial  of  Our  Lady.  At  the 
jime  time  there  does  not  ap- 
\  tar  to  be  sufficient  evidence 

)  warrant  the  assertion  that 
i  ord  Rochdale's  panel  is  one 
i  f  those  lost  from  St.  Peter 
!  lancroft,  for  it  would  have 
'  een  quite  in  accordance  with 
fee  practice  of  medieval 
jlass-painters  if  he  who 
jainted  the  series  of  Our 
Lady's  burial  for  Mancroft 

(so  painted  one  or  more  sets 

f  the  same  series  for  other  churches,  using  the  same  cartoons 

>r  all.     Questions  of  identity  in  the  matter  of  ancient 

ainted  glass  bristle  with  difficulties  and  uncertainties,  and 
[  feel  the  more  called  to  speak  words  of  caution  on  the 
Mbject  because,  in  the  pages  of  the  Eastern  Daily  Press  of 
-  uly  nth,  1 934,  the  panel  at  Old  Hall  is  hailed  as  one  of  the 

)st  panels  from  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  a  claim  which  is  not 
•  orne  out  by  the  known  evidence. — F.  Sydney  Eden. 

vN  EXHIBITION  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  ART 

A  NY  attempt  to  improve  the  standard  of  ecclesiastical 
f\_art  should  be  welcomed  in  a  day  when  it  has  fallen  so 
3W  as  to  be  a  commercial  enterprise  based  almost  entirely 


on  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  production.  Architecture, 
carving,  stained  glass,  metal  work,  mosaic  or  painted  work 
quoted  at  so  much  per  foot  is  hardly  likely  to  possess 
enduring  qualities  or  to  call  forth  inspired  effort.  It  is  good 
news  to  hear  that  a  serious  attempt  to  improve  matters  is  to 
be  made  by  the  inauguration  of  an  Exhibition  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Art  at  Canterbury  next  Easter.  It  is  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  East  Kent  Art  Society  and  will  be 
supported  by  acknowledged  experts,  so  that  the  hopes  of  the 
committee  to  set  before  the  public  a  high  standard  of 
craftsmanship  and  to  restore  to  ecclesiastical  art  something 

of  its  ancient  beauty  and  dig- 
nity appear  to  be  well 
founded.  An  appeal  is  being 
sent  out  to  obtain  loans  of 
notable  examples  of  past  cen- 
turies which  will  illustrate 
the  ancient  traditions,  and  a 
special  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
bring  together  the  best  work 
of  living  craftsmen  in  the 
hope  of  infusing  new  life  into 
all  branches  of  liturgical  art. 
The  president  is  the  Marquis 
Camden,  Lord -Lieutenant  of 
Kent,  and  the  Archbishop— 
of  Canterbury  is  among  the 
Vice-Presidents. 


WRIGHT  OF  DERBY 
HIS    BICENTENARY 


LIBRARY 


STAINED-GLASS    PANEL     IN    ST.  PETER    MANCROFT,  NORWICH 


CCASIONALLY,  as 

something  of  a  surprise 
to  those  who  imagine  them- 
selves well  versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  painting,  there  comes 
to  light,  the  work  of  an  artist 
of  originality  and  power 
whose  achievementsare  cause 
of  wonder  that  they  should 
ever  have  been  lost  to  sight. 
Often  on  account  of  their  size 
they  have  been  relegated  to 
the  cellars  or  attics  of  mu- 
seums or  country  houses. 
Such  a  painter  is  Joseph 
Wright  of  Derby,  the  bicentenary  exhibition  of  whose 
works  is  to  be  held  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  his  native  city 
from  September  3rd  (the  day  of  his  birth)  to  November 
17th.  By  the  loan  of  pictures  in  private  possession  and 
from  the  city's  own  collection,  it  is  hoped  that  this  exhibi- 
tion will  do  credit  to  Wright's  memory  and  prove  that 
he  was  a  painter  of  marked  ability.  That  he  is  less  known 
in  the  metropolis  than  he  should  be,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  working  life  was  spent  in  Derby  and 
that  his  sitters  were  not  people  of  outstanding  notoriety. 
Yet  Wright  has  considerable  claims  to  fame.  In  London, 
to  which  he  came  in  1 75 1 ,  he  worked  under  Thomas 
Hudson,  and  later  under  J.  H.  Mortimer.  He  made  him- 
self best  known  by  his  fondness  for  figures  in  candle,  fire  or 
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lamplight  effects,  many  of  which  had  considerable  vogue  in 
their  day,  through  mezzotint  and  other  engravings.  The 
picture  most  familiar  to  Londoners  is  .1/;  Experiment  with  the 
Air-Pump  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  Orrery,  in  the  Derby 
Museum,  is  a  remarkable  work  and  was  .me  of  three  lent  to 
the  Winter  Exhibition  of  British  Art  at  Burlington  I  louse. 
Wright  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1781  and  died  at  l)<il>\  in 
1 7<j7-  Fifty-one  years  ago,  a  representative  exhibition  of 
his  works  was  held  in  the  Derby  Art  ( .allery. 

THE   GRAVES    \K  I    GALLERY 

THE  Graves  Art  Gallery,  Sheffield,  opened  in  July  by  the 
Duchess  of  York,  contains  about  700  paintings,  draw- 
ings and  sculptures,  about  4.00  of  which  belong  to  the  new  ly- 
formed  permanent  collection,  while  the  remainder  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  National  and  Tate  Galleries,  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Courtauld  Institute,  and  a  numbei  of 
private  collections.  Alderman  J.  G.  Graves  of  Sheffield — 
after  whom  the  Gallery  has  been  named  contributed  a 
considerable  sum  towards  the  cost  of  building  and  presented 
a   number  of  pictures  from   his   private   collection.     The 

principal  features  of  the  opening  exhibition  are  colle<  is 

of  Pre-Raphaelite  oil  paintings;  of  sixteenth-,  seventeenth- 
and  eighteenth-century  oil  paintings,  including  examples  by 
Chardin  and  Clouet;  of  oil  paintings  by  the  Sheffield  land- 
scape painter,  Thomas  Creswick,  R.A.,  and  others  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  including  important 
works  by  Degas,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Fantin-Latour, 
Cezanne,  W.  R.  Sickert,  Wilson  Steer,  Sir  William  Rotlien- 
stein,  Augustus  John,  Sir  William  Orpen  and  the  Nash  and 
Spencer  brothers;  of  landscapes  in  oil  by  Turner,  Wilson, 
Claude,  Gainsborough,  Carialetto  and  Constable;  of  water- 
colours,  mostly  of  the  English  School ;  of  copies  of  English 
medieval  paintings,  twelfth  to  sixteenth  century,  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  W.  Tristram,  and  of  drawings  by  contemporary 
artists.  There  is  also  sculpture  by  Jacob  Epstein,  Frank 
Dobson  and  Henry  Moore.  The  Director  is  Dr.  John 
Rothenstein. 


AN   ARTISTS'    REST   HOME 

A  RARE  sympathy  with  members  of  his  own  profession 
induced  the  late  Francis  William  Reckitt  to  think  of 
others  less  fortunately  placed  than  himself  in  respect  of 
worldly  wealth.  At  Rickmansworth,  in  Hertfordshire, 
amongst  trees  and  gardens,  he  built  in  1929,  a  house  for  the 
temporary  reception  of  nine  brother  artists  who  should  be  in 
need  of  recuperation  or  change  alter  illness.  The  house, 
which  is  known  as  The  Mount  Pleasant  Artists'  Rest  Home, 
is  situated  in  a  quiet  spot  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  not  too 
remote  from  the  railway  station,  and  looks  over  terraced 
lawns  and  gardens  with  flowers  and  kitchen  produce.  On 
one  of  the  lawns,  is  a  studio  and  a  billiard  room  for  the  use 
of  the  inmates.  Fees  are  extremely  moderate,  and  have 
lately  been  considerably  reduced.  Guests  are  provided 
with  every  comfort  and  every  consideration,  the  only  con- 
dition being  that  they  shall  be  of  the  male  sex  and  either 
painters,  sculptors,  engravers  or  architects  in  real  need  of 
change  or  rest.  Forms  of  application  and  particulars  can 
itained  from  Mr.  J.  G.  G.  Paterson,  the  Secretary. 


THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  1  AIR  AT 
GROSVENOR  HOUSE,  PARK  LANE 

I\  I  his  issue,  there  is  an  article  dealing  with  a  fourteentl 
century  tomb  of  a  Spanish  knight,  Don  Ramon  q 
Pcralta.  w  ho  died  in  1 348.  I  his  remarkable  example  of  can 
polychromed  sculpture  is  our  of  the  many  rarities  on  cm 
bition  at  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  now  being  held  . 
Grosvenor  House.  Park  Lane.  Other  important  exhila 
selected  from  the  furniture,  silver,  glass,  pottery  and  porcj 
l-i iii  mi  tions  were  dealt  with  in  an  article  which  appeal 
in  I111  CoN.Noissi-a  1;  lor  September.  Mr.  J.  P.  Corkill  hj 
drawn  our  attention  to  the  pair  of  Georgian  period  mahi 
gany  (hairs  (one  of  which  was  illustrated)  that  are  amor 
the  furniture  he  is  exhibiting  at  Grosvenor  House,  beiij 
referred  to  by  the  writer  of  the  article  as  having  paw  let 
win  rias  the  description  should  have  read  "'cabriole  lei 
with  carved  knees  and  acanthus  carved  volute  feet."  Mol 
than  eighty  dealers  from  various  parts  of  Great  Britaj 
have  stands  at  the  Fair,  which  will  remain  open  unj 
Saturday,  October  13th. 


BORROWED    PICTURES 

CIRCULATION  of  pictures  on  loan  is  a  new  feature 
our  social  life.     The  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists 
Suffolk  Street,  London,  and  the  Russell-Cotes  Art  Galle 
and    Museum    at    Bournemouth    have    both    inaugurati 
schemes  which  will  enable  subscribers  to  borrow  at  choi 
pictures  from  their  exhibitions  and  change  them,  as  th 
may  desire,  at  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  period.     In  t 
case  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  the  period 
normally  limited  to  four  months,  but  in  certain  circuil 
stances  changes  may  be  effected  more  frequently.     By  tl 
means,  it  is  hoped  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  possession,  ai 
that  the  works  chosen  may  find  a  permanent  home  on  t| 
subscribers'  walls,  in  which  case  the  purchase  price  will 
less  by  the  amount  of  the  subscription  paid.     The  annii 
charge  is  three  guineas  and  the  number  of  subscribers 
limited  to  fifty.     With  the  Russell-Cotes  project,  local  arti 
are  favoured,  though  works  by  many  other  artists,  living  M 
dead,  are  listed,  and  lent  on  much  the  same  terms  as  a  cl 
culating  library.     A  subscriber  of  one  guinea  may  borrow, 
picture  for  a  period  of  three  months,  but  not  buy  it,  at 
signs  a  declaration  that  every  reasonable  care  will  be  takj 
of  it.     For  a  subscription  of  two  guineas  the  borrower  ml 
secure  two  pictures.     Insurance  against  all  risks  is  paid 
the  gallery. 


TREASURE  TROVE  FOR 
THE      HULL      MUSEUM 

ABOUT  sixty  years  ago  an  attempt  was  being  made 
the  house  opposite  the  Wilberforce  Museum  in  Hi,. 
Street,  Hull,  to  hang  a  picture  on  the  wall,  and  on  heari ; 
a  hollow  sound  the  tenant  stripped  off  several  layers  of  wa-, 
paper  which  proved  to  cover  some  fine  oak  panelling  thj: 
at  this  particular  point  formed  the  door  for  a  cupboaii 
On   opening   this,    the   objects   illustrated   here   were  d- 
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covered.  The  basin  (at  the  top  left)  is  thought  to  be 
English  ware,  made  at  Liverpool  or  Lowestoft;  the  posset 
pot  seems  to  be  early  Nottingham  ware;  and  the  mustard 
pot  and  small  teapot  are  probably  the  work  of  Whieldon's 
factory  at  Fenton  Low,  between  1 735  and  1 740.  The  large 
plate,  in  the  centre,  is  Lambeth  delft  of  about  the  same  date 
is  the  other  pieces,  while  the  two  saucers  have  character- 
istics of  the  late  blue  and  white  K'ang  Hsi  from  China,  and 
the  small  teapot  is  salt  glaze  of  a  rare  type.  From  available 
data  it  would  seem  likely  that  all  the  pieces  have  been  in  the 
:upboard  since  about  1 750.  The  collection  has  been  kindly 
presented  to  the  Hull  Museum  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters  of 
Bridlington. 


POTTERY  FOUND  BEHIND  PANELLING  AND  PRESENTED  TO   THE   HULL    MUSEUM    HY    MR.    A.    A.    WALTERS 


THE   LATE    W.    G.    BLAIKIE    MURDOCH 

'  I  'HE  death  in  Edinburgh  on  August  5th  of  W.  G.  Blaikie 

J_  Murdoch  deprived  literature  of  a  distinguished  artist 

and  art  of  one  of  its  ablest  critics.     Far  beyond  Scotland, 

beyond  Britain,  the  name  of  this  Scotsman  was  honoured, 

and  the  authority  of  his  criticism  acknowledged.     Perhaps, 

indeed,  through  the  medium  of  Transatlantic  periodicals,  the 

widest  sphere  of  his  influence  was  in  America.     To  The 

Connoisseur  Blaikie  Murdoch  was,  for  a  number  of  years, 

a  frequent  contributor.     He  wrote  also  for  The  Burlington 

Magazine,  and  other  journals,  while  to  The  Scotsman  he  con- 

1  tinued  to  the  end  to  contribute  masterly  articles :  the  last  of 

hir  h,  on  Whistler,  was  published  the  day  before  his  death. 

An  appreciation  of  The  Work  of  Arthur  Symons  and  an  essay 

on  The  Spirit  of  Jacobite  Loyalty  appeared  in  1907,  and  in  the 


following  year  a  notable  work  on  The  Royal  Stuarts  in  their 
Connection  with  Art  and  Letters.  In  19 10,  came  the  Memories 
of  Swinburne  and  other  Essays,  and  in  191 1,  The  Renaissance  of 
the  Nineties,  a  work  of  enduring  authority  on  the  brilliant 
figures  of  whom  it  treats. 

Born  in  New  Zealand  in  1880,  Blaikie  Murdoch  was 
educated  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  made  his  home  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  His  visit  to,  and  residence  in, 
Japan  was  an  important  landmark  in  his  career,  and  his 
book  on  Japanese  Literature  in  the  Era  of  the  Japanese  Print 
established  him  as  an  authority  on  Far  Eastern  culture. 
Along  with  an  understanding  of  their  aesthetic  ideals, 
Murdoch  absorbed  the  stoical  philosophy  of  the  Japanese, 

which,  on  his  return 
to  Scotland,  he 
practised  in  a  life  of 
studious  retirement. 
Scotland  owes 
gratitude  to  Blaikie 
Murdoch.  He  it  was 
who  established  the 
native  authorship  of 
much  in  art  and 
architecture  which 
-__Jiad  been  hitherto 
..r  regarded  as  the  work 
©f  f o  r  e  i  g  n  e  rs,  and 
who  brought  to  light 
the  distinguished 
achievement  of  Scot- 
tish  artists  on  the 
Continent  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance.  Of 
architectureand  his- 
torical portraiture, 
the  favourite  studies 
of  his  latter  years, 
his  knowledge  was 
inexhaustible.  He 
devoted  books  toThe 
Art  Treasures  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  The  Scottish 
National  Gallery,  and 
to  The  Study  of  Scot- 
Charles  R.  Cammell. 


tish  Architecture.- 


COURTAULD  INSTITUTE  LECTURES 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  London  In- 
stitute of  Archaeology,  Mr.  C.  Leonard  Woolley,  M.A., 
Litt.D.,  will  give  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  Ur  and  the  Develop- 
ment of  Sumerian  Art,  at  the  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art,  20, 
Portman  Square,  W.2.  The  dates  are  as  follows:  Monday, 
October  29th  ;  Friday,  November  2nd  ;  Monday,  November 
5th  ;  Friday,  November  9th ;  Monday,  November  12th;  and 
Friday,  November  16th.  The  Chairman  on  October  29th 
will  be  Sir  Charles  Peers,  C.B.E.,  F.B.  A.,  F.S.  A.  Admission 
is  by  ticket  only,  for  which  application  should  be  made  to 
the  Director  of  the  Courtauld  Institute. 
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FRANgOISJ.  CASANOVA:  PEINTRE  DU  KOI, 
i 727-1803 

Par  ( I.Ver  I  leyden  de  I  ,ancey.  Preface  de  Raoul  Veze 
ir.nis:  Edition  de  la  Revui  des  Independants,  (.2,  Rue 
desjeuneurs.  Large8vo, pp. 48andillus.  15.  Sewn,F:    p. 

CONTEMPORARY  critics  paid  bul  little  attentio 
the  activities  of  Casanova,  the  painter  of  battle  pictures 
ol  1  In-  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  subsequent 
writers  have  failed  to  make  good  this  negligence.  On  the 
contrary,  much  has  been  written  concerning  Casanova,  the 
adventurer,  his  brother.  There  were  three  brothers,  sons 
ol  .1  member  of  .m  ancient  and  perhaps  noble  family  of 
Yenic  c  who  took  to  i  lie  aii  of  the  theatre,  and  married,  one 
Zanetta  Farusi,  the  lovel)  daughter  of  a  bootmaker. 

IIm  eldest  of  die  three  sons  was  Giovanni  Jacopo,  who 
usurped  a  tide  and  became  known  for  all  time  as  Jacques 
Casanova  de  Seingalt.     lie  was  born  in  1725  and  died  in 

179)!  ;     the  next  son  was  born   two  years  after,    Francesco,  a 

good  painter  who  achieved  renown  in  France  .\\u\  Austria 
and  died  in  1803,  to  whose  standard  the  third  son,  Baltisla, 
born  in  1728,  did  not  succeed  in  rising,  but  yet  became 
Director  of  Aits  in  Dresden,  dying  in  I7<r>  :  a  talented 
family,  which  remained  in  communication  through  stren- 
uous years  and  ardent  scenes,. 

This  continuance  of  family  interest  is  illustrated  l>\  eleven 
litters  from  Francois  to  Jacques  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  published.  Other  interesting  details  are  supplied  111 
this  brochure,  calling  anew  attention  to  the  celebrated 
Memoirs  of  lacques,  which  are  suitably  exploited  by  the 
author,  Fl  incois  was  a  successful  painter,  and  his  battle 
pictures,  still  to  be  seen  it  the  galleries,  commissioned  as 
they  were  by  an  Empress,  a  Queen  and  Princes,  had  a 
successful  vogue  in  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Paris  and  lesser 
(ilies.  This  account  of  the  painter  based  on  documents  i.s 
a  useful  addition  to  (he  chronicles  of  (  ionlinenlal  art.      K.I'. 


ART    AND    CHANGING    CIVILISATION 

By   Eric  (Jill 

(London  :    John    Lane,    the   Bodley    Head.    1934.     Globe 

8vo,    pp.    xii    and    [58.      Cloth,    2/6.) 

IT  is  an  engaging  characteristic  of  the  artist  who  seis  nut 
to  write,  that  instead  of  discoursing  on  aesthetics,  he  pre- 
fers economics.  Beauty,  except  the  beauty  inherent  in 
utility,  is  not  the  subject  of  laic  (Jill's  dissertation.  The 
artist  in  him  seems  so  satisfied  with  producing  actual  beauty 
that  he  has  bul  little  energy  left  for  the  exposition  of  the 
theme.  He  is  right  :  it  is  for  the  critics  and  historians  to 
lucubrate  upon  the  products  of  the  artist.  Eric  Gill  says 
ornament,  as  such,  has  decayed  and  almost  disappeared,  and 
il  is  obvious  that  what  he  extols  in  plain  surfaces  is  a  con- 
i  of  weakness.  His  extended  sermon,  therefore,  cer- 
tainly has  validity.      He  speaks  up  for  the  machine  and  its 


products  of  seeml)  consistency.  That  rules  out  the  artistj 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  permanently.  1  h  speaks  wittilyl| 
and  .so,  convincingly.  Many  of  his  periods  consist  of  curious 
quips  and  quaint  <  on<  cits,  which  add  to  the  cogency  of  his 
arguments.  Mashes  ol  insight  illuminate  commonsense,  as 
in  his  estimate  of  the  older  painters  whose  pictures  are  "  likJ 
holes  in  a  wall  through  which  you  saw  into  a  room  or  land-1 
si  ape,"  but  which  in  those  of  the  modern  are  "  peepholesl 
into  the  bare  soul  of  the  painti  r."      W.K.. 


LADY   PRECIOUS  STREAM 
By  S.  I.  1  [suing 

With   three   illustrations   in   colour  by   Hsu    Pei-Hung   (Ju 

Peon)  and  twelve  in  monotone  by  Chiang  Yee.     London 

Meihuen  &  ( :,>..  lad.     8/6  net.) 

THIS  is  an  old  (  Ihinese  play  done  into  English,  ac<  ord 
ing  to  its  traditional  style,  by  Mr.  Hsiiing,  who  is  Pro' 
lessor  of  English  in  the  Min  Ktm  University,  Peipinl 
(Peking).  He  has  also  been  a  notable  actor,  a  ncwspapel 
editor  and  the  manager  of  the  Pantheon  Theatre  ill 
Shanghai.  His  command  of  the  English  language,  and 
particularly  of  the  English  vernacular,  is  to  say  the  leasti 
remarkable,  and  indeed,  often  surprising. 

Lady  Precious  Stream,  we  are  told,  "  has  rarely  been  acteJ 
as  a  whole,  but  is  usually  given  in  separate  parts."  IJ 
(  Ihinese  green-room  slang  the  pla\  is  designated  The  Eigm 
Acts  about  I  lie  II  '</>/»  Family. 

To  enjoy  this  book  to  the  full,  we  must   become  entire! 
artless      put  on  a  garment  of  make-believe  as  children  di 
\i    oiiir    we    become   entranced,    finding   ourselves    in    th 
picture,  smiling  participants  in  die  play.     Surrender  is  aB 
that  is  necessary  to  complete  understanding,  and  what  I 
more,  to  complete  delight.      In  the  (Ihinese  theatre,  as  il 
the  theatre  of  the  mind,  if  we  are  lo  have  perfect  entertaii 
meiil.  we  must  take  everything  we  see  and  hear  for  grantee! 
That    accepted,    we    are    free    of   the    whole    realm    of   thl 
imagination,   and   powerful   becomes   thai    faith   which   ca 
remove  mountains  "I    icepticism  and  disbelief.     With  th} 
players  we  are  feasting,  writing  verse  and  drinking  wine 
making  love  and  paying  court.     Yet  it  is  not  claimed  thi 
this  play  is  a  piece  of  high-class  literature.      So  high  is  th 
Chinese  notion  of  culture  that  no  educated  (  ihinese  woul" 
consider   Lady   Precious    Stream    as    literature   at   all.     It 
purely  a  piece  of  popular,  commercial  drama  of  the  mo: 
familial  type,  exactly  as  produced  on  a  Chinese  stage.     Ol 
translator  takes  pains  to  explode  the  prevalent  fallacy  that 
Chinese  play  usually  lasts  a  fortnight  or  more.     A  Chines 
stage  performance  is  longer  than  a  Western  play  certain] 
beginning  at  six  or  seven  in  the  evening  and  ending  aboi 
midnight,    but    as   it    is   usually   a    "  triple    bill."    present!' 
without  drop-curtains,  it   is  misinterpreted  by  the  foreig 
visitor  as  one  continuous  play. 

In  a  sense  the  most   important  personage  in  a  Chine 
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play  is  the  property  man.  He  walks  amongst  the  fantastic- 
lily  attired  players  in  his  everyday  clothes  and  provides 
everything  needful,  or  that  may  be  called  for,  administering 
i  cup  of  tea  to  one  who  is  exhausted  with  a  long  speech  or 
anning  an  overheated  player  incessantly.  Our  art  of  pre- 
ence  insists  that  we  ignore  him.  We  must  not  see  what  we 
ire  not  intended  to.  He  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  deus  ex 
nachina,  as  well  as  the  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  play  treats  of  the  hardships  endured  by  Lady 
'recious  Stream,  the  third  daughter  of  His  Excellency, 
Wang  Yun,  Prime  Minister,  and  her  chosen  lover  His 
excellency's  gardener,  their  wedding,  their  separation, 
heir  revenges  and  their  happy  ending.  The  story  is  as 
iill  of  laughter  as  of  tears.  Professor  Lascelles  Aber- 
rombie  has  provided  an  appreciative  introduction.  The 
Chinese  illustrations  are  an  added  delisrht. — H.G.F. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  ENGLISH  COIN 

COLLECTING 

By  John  Shirley-Fox,  F.R.N.S. 

(Menstead,  Hampshire  :  The  Azania  Press.     2/6) 

DOUBTLESS  there  are  many  cultivated  people  who, 
though  they  have  experienced  the  delights  afforded  by 
arious  other  branches  of  collecting,  are,  at  most,  only 
"olitely  interested  when  a  numismatist  produces  his  treas- 
ires.  This  attitude  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  due  to  the 
iiffidence  of  the  average  man  at  approaching  what  seems  to 
lim  a  somewhat  abstruse  subject,  and  one  which  he  feels 
ieeds  to  be  taken  up  early  in  life,  if  any  real  headway  is  to 
>e  made.  The  author  of  this  handbook  has  set  out  to  refute 
his  fallacy  and,  with  this  in  view  has  carefully  avoided 
echnical  terms  as  far  as  is  possible.  A  study  of  it  should 
ause  this  branch  of  collecting  to  appeal  to  a  much  larger 
ircle  than  it  does  at  present,  especially  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
ollection  can  be  acquired  for  a  quite  modest  outlay. — M.L. 


IISTOIRE    ANECDOTIQUE    DES    ROIS    DE 
FRANCE  JUSQU'A   LOUIS    XVI 

Par  C.  Ver  Heyden  de  Lancey 
Paris  :    Edition  de  la  "  Revue  des  Independants,"  42,  Rue 
esjeuneurs.   Large  8vo,  pp.  48  and  illus.  10.  Sewn,  Fr.  35.) 

rHIS  is  the  second  part  of  a  description  with  narrative 
and  notes  of  rare  documents  of  historical  and  personal 
"iterest,  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  portraits,  scenes 
1  nd  documents  ancillary  to  the  study  of  art,  and  particularly 
f  that  phase  of  it  of  the  old  woodcut,  of  which  several  ex- 
mples  are  given,  greatly  adding  to  its  interest. — K.P. 


FLOWER  DECORATION 

By  Constance  Spry 
(London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.     12/6) 

^  T  RS.  SPRY  has  evidently  made  floral  decoration  a  life 
y J^stucly,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  other  work 
eats  the  subject  more  exhaustively.  In  this  book,  the 
Jthor  suggests  many  novel  ideas  for  floral  groups,  and  such 


unusual  combinations  are  introduced  as  the  leaves  of  red 
cabbage,  curly  kale,  intermingled  with  white  scabious, 
purple  carnations,  dahlias,  African  marigolds,  etc.  And 
judging  from  the  beautiful  illustrations  at  the  end  of  the 
book  the  experiments  are  all  successful.  Though  dealing 
more  particularly  with  plants,  from  the  point  of  view  of  in- 
terior decoration,  the  book  contains  many  useful  hints  which 
should  make  it  of  interest  to  amateur  gardeners. — M.L. 


IN  OTHER  COVERS 


Landscape,  by  John  Varley  (about  1894)  ;  Mogul  Painting,  byj 
Bishandas  and  Nanha  (about  1590)  ;  English  Em- 
broidery Period  of  James  I.  (Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  is.  each,  by  post  is.  2d.)  These  three 
excellent  reproductions  in  colour,  attractively  bound, 
are  accompanied  by  brief  descriptive  notes.  The 
Mogul  painting  is  of  the  school  of  Akbar,  and  depicts 
the  emperor  Babar  superintending  the  making  of  the 
Garden  of  Fidelity  at  Kabul  in  1508.  It  was  painted, 
by  command  of  the  emperor  Akbar  (grandson  of 
Babar),  by  the  court  artists  about  the  year  1590.  The 
other  two  reproductions  are  a  mountainous  landscape 
by  John  Varley  and  an  embroidered  hanging  typical 
in  design  of  early  seventeenth-century  work. 

Medieval  England,  by  Martin  R.  Holmes,  London  Museum 
(Methuen,  6s.  net.)  This  little  volume  is  no  dull 
chronicle  of  events  of  interest  to  students  only.  Mr. 
Holmes  has  marshalled  his  facts  in  such  an  entertaining 
fashion  that  the  dry  bones  live,  and.  to  anyone  who  has 
any  affection  for  "  London  the  Treasure  House  "  and 
its  traditions,  it  is  a  real  joy.  Even  to  the  uninitiated, 
the  illustrations  are  evidence  of  the  amazing  skill  of 
the  medieval  craftsmen. 

Hugh  Lane  and  His  Pictures,  by  Thomas  Bodkin,  M.R.I. A. 
D.Litt.  (George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  8s.  6d.  net.) 
This  handy  little  edition  should  meet  with  no  small 
popularity.  It  is  well  printed  and  illustrated  with  51 
plates  ;  moreover,  it  is  of  just  a  convenient  size.  The 
first  and  privately  printed  edition  was  reviewed  in 
The  Connoisseur  for  March  1933,  and  apart  from  a 
few  alterations  the  text  of  the  new  volume  is  identical. 

Le  Dessin  chez  les  Petits,  by  Robert  Lambry.  (Les  editions 
du  Cerf.)  M.  Lambry  firmly  believes  that  Art  and 
Design  can  be  an  important  force  in  a  child's  education 
and,  whether  one  agrees  with  him  or  not,  his  theories 
are  set  down  in  a  convincing  way. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Montague  Summers 
commenting  upon  the  review  of  his  recent  book  The  Restora- 
tion Theatre.  Mr.  Summers,  referring  to  the  definition  of 
certain  theatrical  terms,  remarks — "  There  are,  it  is  true, 
many  technical  terms  which  if  improperly  used  imply 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  inexactitude  in  the  designation. 
There  are  others,  with  a  historical  and  practical  back- 
ground, which,  if  incorrectly  employed,  are  bad  anachron- 
isms and  fundamentally  faulty.  Of  this  latter  class  is  the 
narrowly  technical  term  '  back-cloth,'  the  precise  con- 
notation of  which  your  reviewer  entirely  misses.  He  is 
obviously  using  the  word  in  a  loose  and  incorrect  sense, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  inadmissible.  Frankly  he  is  in 
error,  and  my  statement  holds  good.  The  Restoration 
Stage  knew  nothing  of  painted  backcloths." 


■v/""  } 
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The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.     It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily   identify  himself  with    attributions   or  other   opinions   expressed   by   correspondents. 


SI'KC  :i.\I.  attention  is  (ailed  to  the  Notes  am 
Qj  eries  section,  through  which  channel  proB 
lemSjConcerningpaintings,  tint  have  beenun 
solved  for  m.in\  years,  are  (Vequenth  elucidated 
A  (lear  photograph  should  he  sent  lor  insertion  if 
the  magazine,  together  with  the  letterwhieh  is  to  b 
published  in  conjunction  with  it,  and  a  lee  of  i  ys.bc 
to  co\  er  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  illustration  alsfi 
enclosed.  Enquiries  will  be  inserted  in  rotatioi 
either  under  thenameof  thcscnderorapseudonyrrj 

IM  YIIFICATIONS  REQ1  [RED  (Nos.  899-900) 

Sir, —  I  should  very  much  like  to  obtain  some  informatic 
concerning  the  painters  <>t  these  two  pictures,  and, 
possible,  the  identity  of  the  subjcet  of  the  portrait.  I 
Querist,  London. 

PORTRAIT  RY  JURIAEN  OVENS  (No.  901) 

Sir, —  A  portrait  in  my  possession  by  the  painter,  Juria^ 
Ovens  bought  at   Christie's  some  years  ago,  size  45    X 
inches,  is  clearly  of  an  important  personality.      I  should 
grateful   if  any  of  your  readers  could  furnish  particuk 
regarding  the  name  of  the  sitter  and  in  what  collections 
painting  has  previously  been. — Clef,  Stockholm. 

RAEBURN  PORTRAIT  OF  TELFORD  (No.  902) 

Sir, — I  enclose  copy  of  a  portrait  which  was  included 
the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  at  the  Albert  Hall  in  ittfr. 
and  in  the  Raeburn  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh  in  1876. 
that  time  it  was  described  as  being  in  the  possession  of  M 
Burge  and  stated  to  be  of  Thomas  Telford,  painted  ab<| 
1812.     In  spite  of  many  enquiries  over  a  period  of  twen 
five  years,  no  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  sitter  I 
been  fortheoming.     As  I  am  now  engaged  on  a  new  Lift  if 
Telford,  the  centenary  of  whose  death  occurs  this  yeaiB 
would  be  very  grateful  for  any  assistance  or  informatior 
Sir  Alexander  Gibb,  Westminster. 

MARBLE  BUST  OF  A  YOUNG  GIRL  (No.  903) 

Sir, — Could  any  reader  inform  me  whether  the  mai 
bust  of  a  young  girl,  by  J.  F.J.  Saly  ( 171  7-1  776),  represc(S 
Alexandrine  d'Etiollcs,  daughter  of  Madame  Pompad<r, 
who  was  the  sculptor's  patroness  ?  The  bust  is  full-s: 
and  signed. — Geo.   B.   Nicol,   Glasgow. 

A  PAINTING  BY  HENRY  WALLIS  (No.  904) 

Sir, — I  should  be  glad  if  anyone  could  help  me  loca 
INFORMATION  CONCERNING   LANDSCAPE  WANTED      NO.  9on  painting  by  Henry  Wallis  (1830-1916),  wh®se  well-kn 


IDENTIFICATION    OF    POR    RAIT    WANTED  :    INQUIRY    NO    899 
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Death  of  Chatterton  is  in  the 
Tate  Gallery.  The  painting 
is  called  Fireside  Reverie,  and 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1855  (No.  1150 
in  the  Catalogue) .  With  it  was 
the  following  inscription — 

"  '  Is  she  the  star  of  one  that 
is  away; 

She,    that   by  the  fire  so 
gravely  dreams 

In  evening's  lulling  still- 
ness, while  the  ray 

Tints  her  soft  cheek, 
like   sunset   on    fair 
streams  ?  ' 
— George  Meredith." 

I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  record  of  sale.  Inform- 
ation as  to  the  identity  and 
whereabouts  of  Wallis's  heirs 
would  be  welcome. — Irving 
McKee,  Connecticut. 


PORTRAIT  WANTED 
(No.  906) 

Sir, — I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  would  kindly 
allow  the  following  descrip- 
tion, given  me  a  few  years 


UNIDENTIFIED     PORTRAIT     BY     JURIAEN     OVENS    :     NO.    901 


ago,  to  appear  in  The  Con- 
noisseur. It  is  a  portrait 
by  John  Jackson,  of  a  Mrs. 
Anne  Sophia  Blake  (wife  of 
Capt.  Anthony  Blake,  13th 
Regt.).  As  a  descendant  of 
Mrs.  Blake,  I  am  interested 
in  learning  its  whereabouts, 
in  the  hope  that  with  the 
kind  permission  of  its  owner, 
I  may  possess  a  greatly  de- 
sired photographic  copy  o) 
the  painting.  The  portrait, 
which  is  half-length,  life- 
size,  represents  Mrs.  Blake 
in  a  kind  of  Hussar's  hat, 
holding  in  her  arms  a  child 
of  about  two  years  old. 
The  child  who  is  fair-haired, 
wears  a  low-necked  dress, 
with  short  puff  sleeves,  and 
perhaps  a  coral  necklace. 
She  is  trying  to  put  a  flower 
inhermother'shat.  Thelat- 
ter  wears  leather  gauntlets 
reaching  to  the  elbow.  The 
portrait,  as  indicated  by 
the  child's  age,  was  painted 
about  the  end  of  the  i8i8,and 
sold  in  London  on  July  12th, 
1912. — I.  St.  M.  Macphail, 
Abingdon.  ^gSjiWAUrf" 

C  LIBRARYj 
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IN  THE  AUCTION  ROOMS 

A  REVIEW   OF  THE  PAST   FOUR  YEARS 

By  H.  J.  MAYO 


IN  view  of  the  marked  activity  that  has  been  noti<  eable  in 
the  auction  rooms  and  throughout  the  arl  world  gener- 
ally, during  the  past  season,  a  retrospective  survey  "I  the 
last  four  years  ran  now  be  made;  and  the  following  studied 

opinions,  expressed  by  those  in  close  touch  with  all  brain  lies 
of  the  art  markets,  sum  up  the  gradual  recovery  from  the 
depression  which  followed  the  collapse  ofthestock  markets 
in  the  United  States. 

As  Mr.  Gordon  Hannen  of  Christie's  points  out,  this 
collapse  had  ils  inevitable  reaction  in  the  European  art 
markets.  And  continuing  his  review,  he  writes  :  Nor  was 
it  long  before  it  was  universally  realized  that,  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  the  purchasing  power  in  respect  of  works 
of  arl  (essentially  a  luxury  market  |  would  diminish  steadily  ; 
in  fact,  it  was  problematical  whether  n  might  not.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  cease — at  any  rate,  a  drastic  revaluation 
in  prices  was  imperative.  The  years  of  1931  and  [932 
saw  the  most  anxious  times,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  pessi- 
mists was  quickly  confuted  and  standards  of  values  suffered, 
in  the  main,  less  depreciation  from  the  investment  stand- 
point than  their  counterparts  in  industrial  stocks  and 
shares.  A  venturesome  analogy  perhaps,  but  did  the  dis- 
cerning collector  of  English  furniture  or  English  silver  suffei . 
in  the  temporary  devaluation  of  his  acquisitions,  as  great  a 
capital  loss  as  in  that  of  even  the  least  speculative  of  his 
holdings  in  industrial  shai  :s  .' 

No  small  credit  is  due  to  those  professionally  connected 
with  the  art  market,  and  the  support  of  values  by  prominent 
members  of  the  trade  dining  the  worst  of  the  international 
economic  depression  was  in  most  markets  (and  there  are 
at  least  seven  categories)  a  conspicuously  courageous  and 
inspiring  achievement. 

Time  passed,  the  spiing  and  early  summer  of  19  ;  ;  iav\ 
little  improvement,  a  flash  in  one  market,  a  promise  of  hope 
in  another,  but  while  the  decline  had  been,  for  the  most 
part,  arrested  by  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1032,  the  autumn, 
winter  and  spring  of  1932-3  failed  to  show  any  indication 
that  the  curve  of  values  was  rising — and  so  to  the  beginning 
of  June  ('1933).  The  World  Economic  Conference  scheduled 
to  open,  the  war  debts  issue  with  America  looming.  And  by 
the  end  of  June,  there  was  a  noticeable  change  in  the  chiel 
art  centres;  a  new  atmosphere,  a  genuine  desire  on  the  part 
of  traders  to  buy,  as  opposed  to  the  previous  desperate 
anxiety  to  maintain  prices  where  possible.  Rumours  of 
foreign  buying,  owing  to  the  risks  of  loss  from  fluctuating 
<  1111  nicies,  always  a  source  of  trade  in  objects  of  art;  more 
hopeful  movements  in  the  money  markets;  the  conversion 
scheme  a  sue  (ess;  the  Ottawa  Conference  to  follow;  these 
summarize  the  principal  influences  that  fostered  the  first 
collective  signs  of  .1  returning  confidence  throughout  the 
world     premature  perhaps  as  we  see  it  now.  but  incipient. 


The  fust  of  1  hrs-  signs  1  ame  so  late  in  tie-  summer,  that  lev 
results,  to  indicate  what  portended,  could  be  secured  beforj 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  while  greater  hope  existed,  thl 
actual   proof  had   10   be   postponed   until  the  autumn. 


As  invariably  happens  where  the  element  of  doubt 
dominant,  the  level  of  revaluation  and  stabilization  is  dete 
mined  in  the  open  market  and.  for  this  specific  period,  th 
jewel  sale,  held  on  November  fit h,  and  the  Howe  Collectio 
in  December  1933,  provided  the  lest.  London.  New  Yuri 
Amsterdam,  B  rlin,  to  name-  the  most  interested  capital 
delved  deeply,  and  a  definite  measure  ol  coiili  leuce  vv; 
patent  for  the  first  time  for  three  years.  And  it  is  no  e: 
aggeration  to  say  that,  with  the  possible  exception  oft! 
print  and  pearl  markets,  every  sphere  reflected  a  welcon 
buoyancy  of  spirit  and  a  noticeable  rise  in  values.  Tl 
jewel  sale  revealed  peril. ips  the  most  pronounced  change, 
a  marked  advance  in  the  prices  of  diamonds  and  emerald 
which  then  sold  at  vastly  higher  levels  than  would  have  be^ 
possible  six  months  before. 

English  eighteenth-century  furniture  brought  the  keen 
competition  at  prices  only  a  modest  percentage  belov\  th 
of  the  1927   8  era,  though  the  French  objets  d'art  and  fun 
ture.  due  largely  to  the  continued  tranquillity  of  the  I'a 
market,  showed  somewhat  less  appreciation.     English  ea 
and  mid-eighteenth  century  silver  also  advanced  in  a  mar 
that  has  been  the  most  consistently  maintained  through 
the  whole  of  the  depressed  period;  indeed,  in  the  last  ni 
months,  this  rise  has  extended  to  the  silver  of  the  ensui 
fifty   years   which    has,    in    turn,    taken   a  decided    upw 
trend.     On  the  rarer  occasions  when  sixteenth-  and  ea 
seventeenth-century  pieces  have  appeared,  they  have  sho 
a  marked  rise  in  values,   though   it  cannot   be  said  t 
examples  of  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  h; 
followed  a  similar  course. 

The  market  for  pictures  is  sharply  divided:  Pictures 
early   masters  occupy   the  widest   interest,   while  mod 
pictures  comprise:  (a)  the  later  nineteenth-century  art,  i 
b)  contemporary  art.     The  later  nineteenth-century  art  1 
suffered,  in  recent  years,  possibly  the  worst  setback,  but 
has  been  due  as  much  to  change  of  taste  as  change  of 
tune:  and  when  our  industrial  situation  improves,  it  is 
bable  that  the  demand  will  increase  since  the  Midland 
England  form  the  c  entre  of  its  greatest  supporters. 

Pictures  by  early  masters,  having  an  international  app' 
constitute  the  most  important  market  and  command 
highest  prices.     The  rise  in  values  for  all  fifteenth-, 
teenth-.  and  seventeenth-century  paintings,  during  the 
nine  months,  has  been  most  marked.     The  rise  has  b 
assisted  largely  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Contine: 
buyers  are  able,  due  to  the  existing  exchange  rates,  to 
in   this   country  at  a  discount,   and   the  earlier  schools 
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painting  are  meeting  with  good  demand  abroad.  Eigh- 
teenth-century pictures  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  improve- 
ment, owing,  largely,  to  the  withdrawal  of  American  and 
;  French  competition.  In  America  where,  before  1929,  there 
'.  was  a  very  widespread  vogue  for  eighteenth-century  pictures, 
prices  were  forced  down  to  an  abnormally  low  level.  Hence, 
the  fall  in  prices  being  greater,  the  recovery  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve.  The  old  picture  market  suffered  some  falling 
off  at  the  end  of  June  1934,  but  there  was  little  of  interest  for 
it  in  July  and  a  steadier  position  is  likely  in  the  autumn. 
Porcelains  have  brought  exceptionally  good  prices  as  far 
as  those  of  Oriental  origin  are  concerned,  and  a  very  definite 
revival  in  the  best  periods  of  Sevres.  Dresden  shows  little 
change,  and  unhappily  the  market  for  English  porcelain  is 
still  somewhat  depressed,  though  exceptional  examples  of 
the  best  factories  realize  very  fair  prices. 

Concluding,  Mr.  Hannen  says,  that  there  was  a  decisive 
and  clearly  observable  rise  in  values  between  the  summer  of 
1933  and  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  not  only  was  the 
standard  maintained,  but  a  steadily  continued  upward 
trend  was  discernible  until  June  of  this  year.  By  the  end  of 
June,  the  market,  generally,  had  absorbed  goods  to  an 
enormous  amount  (considerably  over  a  million  pounds), 
iand  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  was  some  slight  check  in 
the  rise  of  the  curve.  Little  of  interest,  however,  was  offered 
in  the  market  in  July,  and  the  four  months'  rest  to  November, 
when  the  season  reopens,  should  be  of  inestimable  value. 
Unless,  therefore,  in  the  meantime  international  politics  or 
ifinance  provide  complications,  the  present  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  art  markets  will  be  well  founded. 


REVIEWING  the  past  season,  Sotheby  &  Co.  observe 
that  there  has  been  a  decided  revival  of  interest  in 
works  of  art  generally.  Prices  on  the  whole  were  some- 
what higher  than  those  in  1933,  and  inquiries  from  private 
Duyers  and  other  sources  have  been  more  numerous.  One 
Teature  that  they  mention,  has  been  the  increase  of  jewel 
sales,  which  have  shown  largely  improved  returns.  Also,  in 
Dther  sections,  the  bidding  for  finer  lots  has  been  of  a  character 
•vhich  augurs  a  sure,  even  if  non-spectacular,  rise  in  values. 
For  example,  £460  was  paid  for  a  cabinet  of  the  early 
Ohippendale  period,  showing  the  influence  of  William  Kent. 
Other  prices  were:  a  George  I.  suite  of  furniture  in  petit- 
Doint,  £960;  a  Chinese  coromandel  screen,  £330;  an 
[talian  fifteenth-century  carved  walnut  cassone,  £300 ;  a  clock 
by  Tompion,  £250;  a  set  of  10  Hepplewhite  painted  chairs, 
1^390.  Another  item  was  a  set  of  chairs  belonging  to  Lord 
Ancaster,  for  which  a  private  bid  was  made  before  the 
liuction  took  place.  This  figure  is  not  disclosed,  but 
.Sotheby's  point  out  that  it  was  far  in  excess  of  any  sum  bid 
it  auction  last  season  for  a  single  lot  of  furniture. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  price  in  the  ceramic  sec- 
ion  was  £1,140  paid  for  a  Delia  Robbia  shrine,  a  figure 
vhich  compares  favourably  with  "  boom  "  prices.  Other 
)rices  were  £  1 , 1 40  for  a  pair  of  Chinese  small  green-ground 
'ases  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period;  a  Delia  Robbia  roundel, 
1,410;  two  Deruta  dishes,  £397;  a  Chelsea  coffcc-pol,  £100; 
.nd  a  Staffordshire  salt  glaze  Pew  Group  (faulty),  £200. 
-owestoft  porcelain  is  also  being  sought,  a  small  collection, 
idonging  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  and  another 
f  longing  to  Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Caldwell,  of  about  50  lots  in  all, 
'ringing  over  £800. 


Frices  in  these  rooms  lor  silver  were-^a-oticeably  good,  and 
the  demand  keen.  Two  English  two-pronged  forks,  dating 
from  1697,  which  were  discovered  in  the  vaults  of  a  city 
bank,  brought  £175  7s.  6d.,  at  the  rate  of  1,150s.  an  ounce, 
a  price  which  exceeded  all  previous  records  for  similar  forks. 
The  few  pieces  of  French  eighteenth-century  silver  which 
were  offered,  sold  remarkably  well,  £240  being  paid  for  a 
pair  of  Paris  sauce  boats,  circa  1745,  and  £260  for  a  small 
service  of  dessert  knives,  spoons  and  forks,  Paris,  1782. 
Other  prices  which,  though  also  quoted  in  The  Connoisseur 
previously,  may  be  repeated  for  the  purpose  of  this  review, 
were:  an  Irish  monteith,  Dublin,  1702,  £355;  a  Queen 
Anne  octagonal  pepper  castor,  at  700s.  per  oz.,  £85  15s.;  a 
Charles  II.  castor,  740s.  per  oz.,  £201  13s.;  a  Common- 
wealth wine  cup,  500s.  per  oz.,  £253;  twelve  Queen  Anne 
three-prong  forks,  £213  15s.;  a  foxhead  drinking  cup,  late 
eighteenth  century,  a  record  price,  £150;  a  James  I.  silver 
gilt  flagon,  £1,000. 

Apart  from  a  small  collection  sent  from  abroad,  which  in- 
cluded a  Saxon  sixteenth-century  suit  of  tilting  armour,  that 
fetched  £3,400,  and  a  Gothic  thrusting  sword,  £300,  little  of 
importance  has  been  offered  in  the  arms  and  armour  section. 

The  most  important  sale  of  coins  of  the  season  was  the 
collection  of  the  late  Col.  H.  W.  Morriesson,  which  was  sold 
at  Sotheby's  in  November  last,  the  total  amounting  to 
£5,404  14s.  The  collection  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
silver  coins  from  the  Conquest  onwards;  the  outstanding 
series  being  that  of  Charles  I.,  including  as  many  as  thirteen 
pound  pieces.  These  realized  up  to  £54  a  piece,  and  the 
prices  throughout  were  good.  The  only  other  dispersal  of 
a  single  collection  was  that  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  W. 
Longbottom — which  included  series  of  half-pence  and  far- 
things of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland — held  on  May  14th- 
15th,  the  total  amounting  to  £700 — a  satisfactory  result  for 
a  series  of  less  importance.  Other  coin  sales  were  composed 
of  miscellaneous  properties;  that  of  December  11th,  in- 
cluding a  very  rare  aureus  of  the  Emperor  Carausius  which 
sold  for  £250.  In  general,  the  minor  coins  maintained  their 
value,  but  for  the  rarer  items  there  was  an  improved  demand. 

Sotheby's  remark  that  the  1933-4  picture  market  saw  a 
growing  demand  for  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures,  at  the  Lord 
Faringdon  and  Brockhampton  Park  sales.  For  fifteen  years 
or  more,  paintings  by  Watts,  Burne-Jones,  Waterhouse, 
Poynter,  Briton  Riviere,  Leighton,  had  depreciated  to  below 
£50  a  picture.  In  the  Faringdon  sale,  Burne-Jones'  Seven 
Angels  of  Creation  reached  £860;  two  works  by  Leighton, 
£270  and  £230;  Millais'  Esther,  £195;  a  Poynter,  £155; 
Watts'  Sir  Galahad,  £820,  and  other  works  by  Watts  £120- 
£320;  and  by  Waterhouse,  £i50-£i6o.  This  considerable 
rise  was  maintained  when  lesser-known  examples  were 
offered  at  the  Brockhampton  Park  sale  where  two  Watts 
reached  £240  each,  and  another  £310. 

Fine  works  by  early  masters  have,  of  late  years,  be-n 
noticeably  scarce  in  the  market;  but  that  there  is  a  very  real 
demand  for  first-class  examples  is  evidenced  by  such  bids  as 
the  £3.700  for  a  Romney  oil  sketch  at  the  Brockhampton 
Park  sale,  and  the  £3,400  for  a  Hoppner  child  portrait  in 
the  Faringdon  sale,  both  prices  being  greatly  in  advance  of 
those  paid  for  the  same  pictures  some  forty  years  ago.  The 
continued  difficulty  in  disposing  of  large,  or  "  shaped  " 
pictures  explains  the  more  moderate  price  of  £840  for  the 
Faringdon  Murillo. 
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The  Connoisseur,  with  which  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


Among  other  old  master  prices,  wen-  £460  for  a  Solomon 
van  Ruysdael;  £980  and  £1,020,  respectively,  for  two 
ZofFanys  whose  popularity  seems  only  slightly  affected  by 
the  withdrawal  of  their  principal  supporter  from  the 
market:  £360  for  a  Joseph  Vernet;  £280  for  a  van  (  >stade; 
and  £220  for  a  small  monochrome  van  Goyen,  from  the 
Dowager  Lady  Cranworth  collection.  £1,800  was  paid  for 
an  early  Lorenzo  Lotto  discovered  by  Messrs.  Sotheby's 
picture  expert,  hidden  away  in  a  dark  corridor. 

The  demand  for  English  nineteenth-century  water- 
colours  tends  to  concentrate  more  on  the  finer,  larger  and 
more  highly  finished  examples.  £400  was  paid  foi  .1 
sketch  by  Joseph  Crawhall,  and  £205  for  a  Birket  Foster, 
while  early  in  the  season,  on  November  28th.  £600  was  paid 
for  one  of  Foster's  finest  examples,  and  £290  for  a  particu- 
larly attractive  David  Cox. 

Mezzotint  and  portrait  engravings  show  little  activity  and 
high  prices  were  obtained  only  lor  coloured  engravings  111 
the  finest  state  with  full  margins.  Owing  to  their  line  con- 
dition, the  Morland  and  Ward  Country  Alehouse  pair  pro- 
duced £430;  the  Ward  Citizens  Retreat  and  Selling  Rabbits, 
£310;  and  the  Aiken  Quorn  Hunt,  £380.  The  continued 
popularity  of  coloured  Swiss  engravings  was  shown  by 
several  prices  ranging  from  £52  to  £85  for  examples  from 
the  Comte  de  Suzannet's  collection.  And  for  a  fine  set  of 
the  Cries  of  London  from  the  same  collection  three  private 
buyers  competed  up  to  £1,100,  although  professional 
buyers  were  not  inclined  to  advance  beyond  half  that  sum. 
All  these  prices  were  bid  at  Sotheby's  sale  in  May,  the  first 
important  sale  of  engravings  that  has  taken  place  in 
London  for  some  years. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

IN  their  survey  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  section 
during  the  past  season,  Messrs.  Sotheby  &  Co.  observe 
that  while  no  library  of  outstanding  importance  was  sold, 
good  prices  were  paid  for  any  fine  examples  which  made 
their  appearance  ;  and  from  the  several  sales  they  quote 
the  following  :  a  rare  French  fifteenth-century  Home 
brought  £800  ;  a  portolano  or  manuscript  atlas  on  vellum, 
by  Baptista  Agnese,  1555,  £840  ;  a  French  thirteenth-cen- 
tury manuscript  of  the  Liber  Almagesti,  £180  ;  the  De 
Giac  Horae,  French,  circa  1390.  £270  ;  a  Flemish  Home,  <  in  a 
1500,  £420;  a  French  Home  with  decorations  in  grisaille, 
circa  i.jio,  £290  ;  a  fine  manuscript  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose, 
area  147",.  £1,300;  a  Franciscan  breviary  written  at 
Bologna,  fourteenth  century,  £250. 

Among  the  early  books  offered  were  :  Garcia  da  Orta's 
Coloquios  dos  Simples,  Goa,  1563,  an  early  Portuguese  medical 
treatise  and  one  of  the  Inst  hooks  printed  in  India,  which 
realized  £340  ;  Ptolemy.  Cosmographia,  Ulm,  [486,  £175  ; 
Macorbiui  in  Somnium  Scipionis,  Venice,  1472.  £155;  P. 
Garmelianus,  Carmen,  printed  at  London  by  Pinsen,  1508, 
£195  ;  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili,  1499,  £180  ;  J.  F.  Herring, 
Portraits  «/  Winning  Horses  0/  the  Great  St,  Leon  Stakes,  1828, 
£200;  Aiken's  National  Sjmits,  1821,  £190;  Apperley's 
Memoirs  of  John  Mytlon,  1835,  £-'~>j  \  Orme's  Collection  of 
British  Field  Sports,  1807,  £700  ;  Kelmscott,  Chaucer,  £150  ; 
First  Folio  Shakespeare,  bid  up  to  £2,800  ;  first  edition  of 
FitzGerald's  Omar   Khayyam,    1859,  £205  ;     Robert  Burns' 


Copy  of  the  Caledonian  Pocket  Companion,  containing  favourite 
Scotch  tunes,  £340  ;  Kipling's  Schoolboy  Lyrics,  1881,  £195  ; 
W.  M.  Thackeray's  Mrs.  Perkins'  Ball,  1847.  presentation 
1  opy  with  insci  iption  and  drawing,  £200 ;  W.  M.Thackei  ay's 
Henry  Esmond,  1852,  presentation  copy  to  Lady  Pollock, 
/  ;oo  ;  Dickens'  David  Copperfield,  1850,  presentation  copy 
to  Clarkson  Stanfield,  £185  ;  Shelley's  Revolt  of  Islam,  1818, 
£155  :  Keats'  Lamia.  1820,  £260;  Milton,  Poems,  1645, 
£400  ;  Boswell's  Johnson,  presentation  copy  to  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  /  281 1 

(  »l  the  manuscripts,  that  of  The  Ivy  Green,  verses  by  Charles| 
1  >ii  kens,  which  appear  in  Chap.  VI  of  The  Pickwick  Papers, 
brought  £150  ;    F.  Anstev's  manuscript  ol  I'ue  Versa,  £520  ; 
Dickens'  manuscript  oi   <>m  Commission,  a  contribution  to 
Household    Words,    1855,   £400  ;     Wordsworth's   manuscript!', 
from  which  Lyrical  Ballads,  vol.  11.  1800,  was  set  up.  £  I .  too  ;  J 
on  the  same  day.  an  interesting  copy  of  the  same  edition  of 
Lyrical  Ballads  with  additions  for  the  1802  edition,  was  sold    gj 
for    £230  ;      the    manuscript    from    which    Wordsworth's  % 
Poems,  2  vols..    1807,  were  printed.  £215  ;     Dean  Swift's  a 
manuscript   translation  of  two  Satires  of  Juvenal,  £370  ;    a   » 
collection  of  letters  of  Joseph  Conrad,  £190  ;    collection  of 
letters  from   the  Archives  of  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
£820  ;    on  the  same  day,  another  collection  concerning  th«   -, 
\  it  e-Royalt)  of  Prince  Eugene  in  Italy,  containing  letters   g 
from  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise.  £700  ;    Robert  Burns     :, 
letter  to  Robert  Cleghorn,  £245  ;   Thackeray's  letter  to  W 
S.  Williams,  praising  Jane  Eyre,  £600  ;   Thackeray's  lettejl 
to  Lady  Pollock  about  Esmond,  £150  ;    collection  of  autoM 
graph  letters  of  Liszt  to  Baroness  Olga  Meyendorfl.  £175   I 
Benjamin  Franklin's  draft  sketch  of  his  services  to  the  Unitec 
States.   December  29th,  1788,  £170  ;  John  Keats'  letter  t<| 
Thomas  Richards,  £300  ;  Thackeray's  album  of  letters  an( 
drawings  formed  by  John  M.   Kemble  bid  up  to  £740 
water-colour  drawing  by  Thackeray  for  Vanity  Fair,  £290 
Thackeray's   letter  about    The  Newcomes,  £245  ;    series  ( 
letters  and  papers  from  Nelson  to  Captain  Morris,  £480 
another  series  of  Nelson  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucestei 
afterwards  William  IV..  £450  ;    in  the  same  sale  the  dra: 
codicil  of  Nelson's  will  fetched  £240  ;    Dickens'  letters  t 
Sir  John  Easthope,  £690  ;   a  Roman  binding  with  a  meda 
lion  of  Pope  Paul  III.  :    the  Pope's  own  copy  of  a  boc 
dedicated    to    him    by    the    translator,    £155  ;     a    Frenc 
dentelle  binding  on  a  copy  of  Erasmus'  Eloge  de  la  Foli  1 .., 
I75L  £-,7"- 


A  CERTAIN  number  of  sales,  held  towards  the  end  of  tl 
past   season,  had  to  be  omitted  from  the  Septemb 
issue,  and  the  prices  realized  are  now  given. 

Among  the  furniture,  at  Sotheby's,  a  Louis  XV.  marqueti 
table,  with  Brescia  marble  top,  brought  £100;  a  Chippe 
dale  mahogany  writing  cabinet,  £40;  a  pair  of  Adam  si( 
tables  in  mahogany,  with  Siena  marble  tops,  £52;  a  pa 
of  Chippendale  small  urns  and  pedestals,  £45;  a  late  seve 
teenth-century  bracket  clock,  by  Thomas  Tompion, 
scribed  Tho.  Tompion,  Londini  fecit,  £145;  a  Sheraton  sm< 
writing  cabinet  in  satinwood,  £60;  a  Charles  II.  wain 
daybed,  with  cane  seat,  £68;  a  Chippendale  mahogai 
cabinet,  showing  the  influence  of  William  Kent,  £450;  ai 
a  George  I.  needlework  suite,  comprising  a  settee  and  eig  * 
chairs,  the  backs  and  seats  in  contemporary  needlewoi 
£960.     Other  furniture   sold    at   Sotheby's  of  which 
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prices  should  be  recorded  were  the  following:  a  George  I. 
walnut  settee,  arms  terminating  with  carved  eagle  heads, 
£190;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  bureau  cabinet,  £47;  a  pair 
of  small  Sheraton  oval  pier  tables,  in  satinwood,  inlaid,  £31 ; 
1  Sheraton  satinwood  Pembroke  table,  £26;  a  Chinese 
i;mall  Coromandel  lacquer  screen,  of  twelve  folds,  £38 ;  a 
Georgian  gilt  mantel  mirror,  £22;  a  satinwood  china 
:abinet,  £75 ;  a  set  of  six  Hepplewhite  mahogany  armchairs, 
loop  backs,  with  carved  paterae  ovals,  three  vertical  splats, 
£122;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  bow-front  sideboard,  £44;  a 
Chippendale  small  serpentine  dressing  chest,  £58;  an  Adam 
orner  table  with  bow  front,  £45;  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
orner  cupboard,  £50;  a  Sheraton  inlaid  sideboard,  with 
erpentine  front,  £150. 

A  large  number   of  small   objects  of  art  were  offered 
oward  the  end  of  the  season.     At  Sotheby's  an  enamel  toilet 
;>ox,  lid  painted  with  an  Italian  seascape,  fetched  £56;  a 
!,ouis  XV.  snuffbox,  painted  with  children  on  porcelain 
■laques,  £24  10s. ;  a  Louis  XVI.  necessaire  in  green  vernis 
iartin,  £20;  a  Louis  XV.  gold  snuffbox,  panelled  mother- 
f-pearl  and  gold  applique,  £34;  a  Louis  XV.  snuffbox  in 
gate,  overlaid  with  gold,  rose  diamonds  and  rubies,  £29 
os.;  a  French  watch  by  Augusts  Bretonneau,  a  Paris,  enam- 
lled  with  figures  early  seventeenth  century,  in  outer  case  of 
juter  date,  £155;  an  English  gold  watch  and  chatelaine, 
namelled  and  jewelled  by  Gabrier,  London,  early  eighteenth 
;ntury,  in  original  case,  £220;   a  miniature  portrait  of  the 
.t.  Hon.  John  Philpot  Curran  by  John  Smart,  £36;    Napo- 
•onl.,  when  General  Bonaparte,  by  Is abey,  £  1 4  10s.;  Arthur 
/ellesley,  1st  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Isabey,  £13;  Charles 
[.,  a  small  portrait,  £12  10s.;    George  2nd  Earl  of  Bristol 
(1612-1677),  £18  ios.;  Oliver  Cromwell,  £13  10s.;  Lord 
haftesbury   (1621-1683),  all  by  Samuel  Cooper,  £41 ;  John 
1  auden,  D.D  ,  Bishop  of  Worcester  (1605-1664).  by  John 
'oskins,  signed  and  dated  1655,  £48;  General  Monk,  Duke 
'  Albemarle   (1608- 1670),   by  John  Hoskins,  £34;  Mary 
ueen  of  Scots,  £14  ios.;    Queen  Mary  Tudor,  £13  ios. 
At  Sotheby's,  an  early  Rhages  blue  bowl  brought  £9  ;   a 
I  hages  bird  ewer  of  parrot  form,  £8  ;  a  Rhages  bowl,  cov- 
I  ed  with  a  blue  glaze,  £18  ;  a  Samarkand  bowl  with  yellow 
|aze,  £25  ;    a  Rhages  vase  with  double  animal  handles, 
21  ;   a  Rhages  turquoise  glazed  monster,  £13  ios.  ;   a  pair 
Chelsea  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman  masquerader,  gold 
chor  mark,  £200  ;  a  Worcester  jug,  with  masked  spout  and 
af  moulded  body,  seal  mark,  £17  ;    a  pair  of  Worcester 
■xagonal  vases,  painted  exotic  birds  and  butterflies  on  a 
ale  blue  ground,  seal  mark,  £130  ;    an  apple-green  cylin- 
ical  mug,  painted  bouquet  of  flowers,  Wall  period,  £31  ;   a 
Jalport  dinner  and  dessert  service,  302  pieces,  £60.     And 
aong  a  small  collection  of  Sevres  porcelain,  included  in 
esame  sale,  a  coffee  can  and  saucer  brought  £ig  ios.  ;   a 
crier  and  cover,  painted  exotic  birds,  £25  ;   a  covered  cup 
d  saucer,  painted  landscape  and  pastoral  subjects,  £52  ; 
ecuelle,  cover  and  stand,  painted  with  children  in  pas- 
*al  scenes,  £42  ;    another,  painted  with  military  subjects, 
;6  ;  another,  painted  with  fruit  and  flowers,  £32  ;  and  an 
sntail  jardiniere  and  stand,  by  Falot,  £100. 
Other  prices  were  a  famille  verte  dish,  K' ang-Hsi,  £36  ;    a 
ir  of  bottles,  bodies  decorated  in  famille  verte  enamels, 
ang-Hsi,  £44.  ;    a  pair  of  ruby  back  egg-shell  plates,  de- 
bated in  famille  rose  enamels,  Tung  Cheng,  £100  ;    a  large 
se,  inverted  baluster  form,  decorated  peonies  and  two  exo- 


tic birds,  Ck-ien-Lung,  seal  mark,  £25  ;  a  quadrangular/am^ 
verte  vase  and  cover,  decorated  with  landscapes  and  river 
scenes,  K' ang-Hsi,  £80  ;  a  pair  of  famille  verte  vases  of  almost 
Ten  Ten  form,  enamelled  butterflies  and  flowers,  K'ang-Hsi, 
£102  ;  a  pair  of  figures  of  hawks,  K'ang-Hsi,  £320  ;  a  dark 
green  jade  brush  pot,  cylindrical  form,  carved  mountainous 
landscapes  and  figures,  Ch'ien-Lung,  £295  ;  a  pair  of  dark 
green  jade  bowls  and  covers,  the  latter  perforated  with  an 
intricate  floral  pattern,  Ch'ien-Lung,  £250  ;  an  Urbino 
plate,  painted  with  the  legend  of  Diana  and  Actaon,  £24  ; 
a  Deruta  majolica  dish,  painted  with  figure  of  a  Moorish 
lancer,  repaired,  £162  ;  a  Deruta  armorial  dish,  painted  a 
large  coat-of-arms,  circa  1520,  £115  ;  a  famille  verte  vase, 
baluster  body,  decorated  birds,  flowers  and  butterflies,  £225  ; 
and  a  Worcester  apple-green  armorial  dinner  service,  painted 
with  the  crests  Ayshford  and  Wise,  148  pieces,  £120. 

The  last  silver  catalogue  of  the  season  issued  by  Christie's 
included  some  sixty-five  lots,  the  property  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  late  Sir  Nicholas  William  Throckmorton,  Bart., 
among  which  was  a  plain  monteith  bowl  engraved  the  arms 
of  Throckmorton  with  Yate  in  pretence  by  Anthony  Nelme, 
1705,  with  mask  and  ring  handles  and  detachable  rim, 
which  realized  £226  8s.  5d.  (47s.  per  oz.),  and  a  salver,  en- 
graved the  arms  of  Paston  (Viscount  Yarmouth)  impaling 
Courtenay  of  Molland,  Devon,  14-J  in.  square,  by  Richard 
Gurney  and  Thomas  Cook,  1731,  £237  12s.  (72s.  per  oz.). 
Other  prices  were:  a  pair  of  plain  sauceboats  by  Joseph 
Jackson,  Dublin,  1785  (19  oz.  5  dwt.),  20s.;  four  circular  salt- 
cellars by  David  Hennell,  1754  (16  oz.  10  dwt.),  20s.;  four 
shallow  oblong  fruit  dishes  by  Frederick  Kandler,  1758  (92  oz. 
3  dwt.),  24s.;  a  pair  of  circular  fruit  dishes,  gadrooned  rims 
and  ribbed  sides,  10  in.  diam.  by  Frederick  Kandler,  1751  (51 
oz.  2  dwt.),  20s.  6d.;  a  pair  of  fruit-dishes,  similar,  9J  in. 
diam.  by  the  same,  1751  (42  oz.  6  dwt.),  24s.  6d.;  a  frame 
for  oil  and  vinegar  with  two  octagonal  containers,  by  Ben- 
jamin Pyne,  1 722 — with  covers  added  at  a  later  date,  and  two 
glass  bottles  (21  oz.  3  dwt.),  20s.;  a  small  plain  tankard  by 
Benjamin  Pyne,  circa  1720  (7  oz.  18  dwt.),  17s.  6d. ;  six  rat- 
tailed  table-spoons,  1720 — m.m.  I.H.  (13  oz.  16  dwt.), 
2 1  s.  6d. ;  a  rat-tailed  gravy  spoon  by  Isaac  Dalton,  1 7 1 8  ( 7  oz. 
14  dwt.),  22s.  6d. ;  a  plain  tankard  and  cover,  with  a  rib 
round  the  body,  by  Robert  Inglis,  Edinburgh,  1 7 1 3 — engraved 
at  a  later  date  with  an  inscription — (25  oz.  1  dwt.),  15s.;  a 
plain  two-handled  cup  on  circular  foot  by  Robert  Cooper, 
1709  (27  oz.  7  dwt.),  30s.;  and  from  other  properties  offered 
at  this  sale:  a  pair  of  candlesticks  each  on  octagonal  base, 
1695 — m.m.  C.L.  (26  oz.  7  dwt.),  46s.;  a  taperstick,  on 
square  base,  1733  (4  oz.  5  dwt.),  51s.;  a  plain  cylindrical 
tankard  and  cover  by  George  Boothby,  1730  (34  oz.  1  dwt.), 
13s.  6d. ;  a  plain  tankard  and  cover  by  Seth  Lofthouse,  17 14 
(24  oz.  14  dwt.),  25s. ;  a  pair  of  circular  fruit  baskets,  1812 — 
probably  by  Benjamin  Smith  (139  oz.  8  dwt.),  1  is.  6d.;  a  pair 
of  escallop  shells  by  John  Ernes,  1799  and  1800  (8  oz.  5  dwt), 
24s. ;  an  American  tankard,  the  body  decorated  with  a  band 
of  narrow  vertical  fluting,  circa  1  700 — m.m.  LB.  (8  oz.),  40s. ; 
a  two-handled  porringer  by  Thomas  Sutton,  1712  (8  oz. 
7  dwt.),  29s.;  three  pairs  of  candlesticks  by  Ambrose  Steven- 
son, 1  71  7 — with  detachable  nozzles,  Victorian — (56  oz.  2 
dwt.),  50s.  ;  four  boat-shaped  salt-cellars  by  Harry  Chawner, 
1790  (12  oz.  2  dwt.),  1 8s. ;  a  pair  of  plain  mugs  by  William 
Fleming,  1 7 1 8  ( 1 6  oz.  17  dwt.) ,  20s. ;  three  plain  pear-shaped 
casters  by  Simon  Pantin,  171 1  (27  oz.  1  dwt.),  68s. 
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CHARLES   R.   BEARD 


COAT  OF  ARMS,  CREST  AND  THE  INITIALS 
]).  M.     TAPESTRY,  KENT  G  M.I.I  RY 

Tl  1 1  ,sl .  arms,  owing  to  the  fading  of  some  of  the  tinc- 
tures and.  apparently,  to  souk-  faulty  "  tricking  "  in 
the  cartoon  are  slightly  inaccurate,  but  theii  identi- 
fication   is   nevertheless   certain.     They   arc     quarterly,    ist 

and  41I1.  per  fesi  gules  faded  to  or)  and  argent,  a  gryphon 
crowned  or  counter-charged;  2nd  and  3rd,  per  fess  azure  ai 
in  chief  two  stars  of  six  /minis  or  between  three  bulrushes  proper 
(but  appearing  as  argent)  springing  from  a  mound  oj  three 
"coupeaux"  sable  (but  given  as  argent).  ( '..  within  a  coronet 
thi  gryphon  of  the  arms  between  two  "  proboscides,"  the  dextet  pet 
1  and  sable,  the  sinistet  gales 
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laded  i"  o)  <  and  argent,  each 
with  llnei  bulrush  s  and  two  situ  s 
protrudingfromthe  opening.  Mant. 
sable  anil  in .  and  gules  and  argi  ul. 

These  are  the  arms  of  the 
family  oi  Moser  of  Vienna, 
latei  "I  Ebreichsdorf  (Austria). 
Niklas  Christof  and  Hans 
Moser  were  granted  ai ms  fi >i 
their  military  services  by  Fer- 
dinand King  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  afterwards  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  I.,  at  Speier 
on  March  2  ist,  1 544  (Rietstap 
says  1558);  the  family  was  en- 
nobled in  the  persi  in  <  if  I  )aniel 
Moser  in  Austria  and  the  Ian 
pne  by  the  Emperor  Rudolf 
II.  at  Prague  on  June  |  Rietstap 
says  July)  12th,  1606,  and  the 
head  of  the  family  Karl  Leo- 
pold Moser  was  created  a  Baron 
of  the  Empire  Jan.  26th,  [765. 

Eighteenth-century  versions 
of  the  eoat  cany  in  pretem  e 
the  escutcheon  of  Cischini  and 

two  further  crests.      But   these   have   no   hearing   upon    the 
identity  of  the  original  owner  of  this  panel  of  tapestry  . 

The  anus  as  reproduced  in  the  plates  to  Rietstap's 
Armorial  general  are  inaccurate,  in  that  the  engraver  has 
placed  six  upstanding  leaves  on  each  rush,  with  the  result 
that  the  second  and  third  quarters  are  a  confused  mass  of 
haves  and  stars,  and  the  very  individual  bulrush  leaves 
forming  a  horizontal  row  of  three  Ms  in  allusion  to  the 
name  Moser  do  1 101  appe.11  at  all.  Moser  of  Baden  Argovie 
in  Switzerland)  and  Moser  of  Berne  bear  the  allusive 
bulrush  in  a  similarly  prominent  way. 

The  member  of  this  distinguished   Viennese  family  for 

whom  this  panel  of  tapestry  was  woven  was  Daniel  Moser. 

Sladtric  liter  of  the  City  in  1606    7,  who  from  1609  to  [638, 

with   rare  and  short   intervals,  served  as  Biirgermeister  of 

Imperial   Councillor  and   "  Landrechtsbeisitzer  " 


-)& 


iiiVI    ul      ARMS    ul       1HI       FAMILY     ul      MOSER,     OF      VIENNA 


e  Ulor 
ment, 

a    son 


for  Lower  Austria.  On  Man  h  31st,  1635,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  ranks  of  the-  Lower-  Austrian  knightage-.  He  owned 
a  house  Xo.  3  in  the- 1  lohen  Mai  kt,  a  second  in  Josefstadter 
■now  No.  |,  and  a  third  in  the  Backerstrasse  now  No.  u 
with  much  house  property  in  the  Taborstrasse.  He  also 
had  a  palatial  summer  residence  "in  unleren  Weicl 
Rossau  l,"  wliic  h.  iii  recognition  of  the  great  sen  ic  is  of  all 
descriptions  rendered  by  him  to  the  (  ity,  he  enjoyed  free  ol 
all  taxes  and  conditions,  a  privilege  which  was  confirmed 
liv  the  Emperoi  Ferdinand  II.  In  i();;e)  he  pure  based  from 
Yeit  Sc  hinder!  of  Immendorf  the  lordship  ol  Ebreichsdorf- 
am-Moos  about  ic)  m.  from  Vienna,  which  foi  the-  next 
fifty  years  remained  the  family  estate.  I  le  died  on  Decem- 
ber 23rd,  1639,  and  w  as 
buried  in  the-  .Slelaiiskirchcl 
Hew  as  tw  ic  e  mai  1  ied,  firsts 
to  Katharina  Wankher  von 
Bruck  by  whom  he  had  liv  | 
daughters  and  a  son  Daniel, 
and    sc  r  ondl)     to    Katharina 

1 1. la-  ol  Stamberg. 

Danii  I  Mi  isei .  1  he  vourigerj 
earned  the  Imperial  gratitude! 
bv  raising  a  corps  of  1,5001 
students  and  burghers'  sonsi 
which  he  flung  into  the  Palace 
at  Vienna  for  the  protection 
of  the  hard-pressed  Emperoi 
Ferdinand  1 1 . 

liv  Daniel's  marriage  with 
Katharina  Gurtner von  Egen- 
burg  he  had  tin  eesons,  I'  ran/ 
Karl,  Julian n  Ernst, and  Max. 
Ferdinand,  ol  w  horn  the  twi 
last,  after  the  death  ol  I  1  ans 
Karl  in  [686,  alienated  tin 
lordship  of  Ebreichsdorf  te 
Count  Anton  von  Collate 
Max  Ferdinand  (d.  Marcl 
i)th.    1  746),  Imperial  ( loujfc 

ind    Administrator    of   the     Lowe  1     Austrian    (.oveni 

married  Anna  Clara  von  Griener  and  by  her  hac 
Karl  Leopold,  created  a  Baron  of  the-  Empire  or 
January  26th,  1765.  The  latter's  son  Karl  Lorenz  vol 
Moser    (d.     1770)     married    Maria    Thcresia    Cischini,    Iron 

which  alliance  comes  the  Cischini  escutcheon  of  pretenc 

in   the  later  e  oats  of  the  family. 

Early  drafts  of  the  coal  are  seemingly  unknown,  but  01 
the  grounds  of  its  heraldry  this  panel  cannot  have  be< 
woven  nine  h  earlier  than  1606  or  after  1639.  The  present  1 
of  the  coronet  about  the-  crest  might  suggest  that  it  wa 
actually  mad.-  aftei  16  ;  v  Stylistic  ally,  however,  ii  appeffl 
to  be  about  [600  1610,  while-  the  general  treatment  J 
the-  panel,  the  motives  made  use  of,  and  the  figures  of  th 
goddesses  are  all  forcefully  reminiscent  of  the  later  decade 
ol  tin-  sixteenth  century. 
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STAMP    CAMEOS 

By  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


OF  the  several  processes  used  in  the  production  of  post- 
age stamps  none  excels  in  artistic  effect  that  of 
embossing,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called  relief 
stamping.  The  cameo-like  impressions  thus  obtained  have 
captured  the  fancy,  not  only  of  those  responsible  for  some  of 
the  earlier  issues  of  various  countries,  but  equally  of  col- 
lectors in  the  formation  of  their  collections.  In  the  first 
days  of  the  postage  stamp  not  a  few  nations  produced  their 
postal  adhesives  by  a  combined  process  of  colour  printing 
and  embossing  with  admirable  results.  Issues  such  as  the 
early  Austrians  and  Sardinians,  which  still  hold  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  philatelist's  album,  are  examples  of  this  pro- 
cess; and  there  are  many  more.  By  reason,  however,  of  the 
need  for  exact  impression  this  method  of  printing  is  of  neces- 
sity a  slow  and  laborious  one  and  owing  to  the  growth  of 
correspondence  and  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  larger  and  larger  output 
it  had  perforce  to  be  dis- 
carded in  favour  of  speedier, 
if  less  picturesque  processes 
of  printing. 

The  first  embossed  adhe- 
sive stamp  was  the  is.  value 
of  Great  Britain,  prepared 
in  September  1847,  partly 
for  prepayment  of  postage 
upon  letters  to  certain  British 
Colonies  and  partly  to  de- 
fray the  inland  registration 

I  fee.     The  impressions  were  made  by  the  Stamping  Depart- 

I  ment  at  Somerset  House,  London,  from  dies  cut  by  William 

j  Wyon  at  the  Royal  Mint,  the  bust  of  Queen  Victoria  being 

impressed  in  high  relief  upon  a  ground  of  solid  colour  within 

jan  octagonal  frame.     November  of  the  following  year  saw 

j  the  advent  of  a  iod.  stamp  printed  in  the  same  manner  and 

finally  a  6d.  denomination  completed  the  trio  of  British 

i  embossed  stamps  in  March  1854.     After  a  life  of  less  than 

lien  years  these  delicate  stamp  "  cameos  "  were  replaced  by 

those  of  equivalent  denomination,  more  economically  and 

■Expeditiously  printed  by  commonplace  typography.     The 

quantities  supplied  to  post  offices  were  infinitesimal  com- 

tared  with  present-day  consumption,   being  reckoned    in 

;erms  of  thousands  a  year  instead  of  millions  daily.     Con- 

■equently,  fine  unused  impressions  are  valued  by  collectors 

it  from  £10  to  £'2\  apiece,  whilst  used  copies  fetch  about 

!  he  same  proportion  in  shillings.     Pairs  and  blocks  arc  in 

;ood  demand  at  a  heavy  premium  upon  the  aggregate  value 

)f  the  component  stamps. 

When  postage  stamps  were  originally  provided  for  l  he 
ormer  British  islet  of  Heligoland  in  1867,  they  too  had  the 
Queen's  head  embossed.  By  a  strange  anomaly,  these 
tamps  of  a  British  possession  were  produced  from  dies  made 
>v  a  German  engraver  at  the  Prussian  Government  Printing 
Vorks  in  Berlin — the  only  instance  on  record  of  British 


STAMP    CAMEOS:    GAMBIA,    1869;     GREAT    BRITAIN,    1854;    AND 
THE  HELIGOLAND,    1873,  THE  LAST  WAS  PRINTED  IN  GERMANY 


Imperial  stamps  being  printed  by  a  foreign  state.  As  every 
collector  knows  to  his  cost,  the  Heligoland  stamps  abound 
in  both  forgeries  and  reprints,  the  latter  more  especially 
since  the  printing  plates  were  actually  sold  to  a  German 
stamp  dealer,  after  the  island  had  been  ceded  to  Germany 
in  August  1890.  Nevertheless,  they  are  an  exceedingly 
attractive  series  with  sharp  embossing  and  brilliant  colours, 
provided  always  that  they  are  obtained  from  a  reliable 
source  and  with  a  full  guarantee  of  authenticity. 

But  the  finest  of  all  embossed  stamps  are  surely  those 
current  in  the  British  West  African  settlement  of  Gambia 
between  the  years  1869  and  1898  deservedly  designated 
Cameos  by  appreciative  philatelists.  So  favourably  im- 
pressed by  the  appearance  of  the  Heligoland  stamps  was  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  that,  when  a  stamp 
issue  for  Gambia  was  mooted,  he  wished  them  to 
be  of  a  like  character.  The 
English  contractors  being 
unable  to  undertake  the  pro- 
duction at  a  cost  comparable 
with  that  of  their  German 
competitors,  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  consider  the  print- 
ing of  the  Gambia  stamps 
in  Berlin  also.  When  it  was 
pointed  out  however  that  the 
British  method  of  printing  of- 
fered greater  security  against 
forgery  the  contract  was 
finally  awarded  to  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  &  Co.  Ltd.,  of 
London,  who  finally  evolved  the  delicate  Cameo  head  stamps 
so  much  prized  by  collectors.  For  reasons  already  slated, 
it  was  not  found  possible  to  supply  these  stamps  in  sheets  of 
more  than  fifteen  impressions  and  these  miniature  panes  are 
highly  prized  by  collectors.  The  1886-87  series  on  paper 
watermarked  Crown  over  CA,  arc  not  particularly  difficult 
to  find  on  account  of  the  considerable  "  remainder  "  which 
came  on  to  the  London  market  when  they  were  superseded 
by  the  surface  printed  type  of  1898.  The  earlier  imper- 
forate 4cl.  and  6d.  values  on  the  other  hand,  are  exceedingly 
scarce  in  pairs,  and  blocks. 

The  values  of  all  embossed  stamps  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  stale  of  the  portion  in  relief,  specimens  in  brilliant 
condition  with  all  details  clearly  embossed  being  at  a  pre- 
mium compared  with  average  copies  in  which  the  embossed 
portion  is  often  partly  or  even  completely  flattened  out. 
On   this  account   too,   it   is   essential   that  stamps   of  this 

1  ;ory  should  be  preserved  in  albums  with  sunk  I 

which  obviate  pressure  upon  the  specimens  when  closed. 
For  the  collector  in  quest  of  the  beautiful  as  well  as  the 
unusual  in  philately,  a  collection  of  Cameo  slumps  oilers  an 
attractive  and  by  no  means  unprofitable  field,  further  ; 
such  a  collection,  assembled  with  judgment  and  carefully 
protected,  must  inevitably  assume  considerable  importance. 
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A  DISTINGUISHED  HOME 

World  leaders  and  distinguished  visitors ...  for  over  forty  years 
.  .  .  have  stopped  at  The  Waldorf-Astoria.  For  The  Waldorf  is 

more  than  an  internationally  famous  hotel  ...  it  is  a  delightful 
home.  Located  at  the  heart  of  things,  near  shops,  clubs,  theatres. 


.-j  ~«rAti 


THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA 

f*l«     AVINUI     •    «tTH      IO      JOTH     STREETS     .     NEW     V  O  •  K 
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YOUR      NEW      YORK 


As  ir  all  places.  New  York  can  be- 
come for  one  the  thing  one  chooses. 
So,  if  it  is  a  sophisticated  New  York 
you  choose,  The  RITZ  TOWER  is  the 
place  to  stop ...  for  its  location  in 
the  midst  of  smart  activities  ...  for  its 
luxurious  comfort. . .  for  its  famous  cuis- 
ine and  peerless  service  ...  for  its 
many  other  reasons  that  make  The 
RITZ  TOWER  the  New  York  rendezvous 
of  so  many  knowing   English  visitors. 


Park  Avenue  •  at  57th  Street 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


J.  E.  FRAWtEY  .   .  .  General  Manager 
Cable  Address,  RIZTOWEP,  New  York 


TRAPHAGEN     SCHOOL     OF     FASHION 

1680      Broadway      incar     52d      St.),     New     York 

REGISTER       NOW       FOR       THE       FALL      TERM 
UNDER   DIRECTION    OF   ETHEL  TRAPHAGEN 

Classes  specializing  in  Costume  Design  and  Illustration. 
Textile  Design,  Interior  Decoration  and  Design  for  the  Theatre. 
10  Textile  Scholarships  offered  to  advanced  Textile  students. 
Free  Placement  Bureau.  Our  Sales  Department  disposes 
of  students'  work.  Credits  given.  Send  for  Catalogue  I. 
INVESTIGATE      BEFORE       REGISTERING      ELSEWHERE 


INTERIOR   DECORATION 

Four  Months'  Practical  Course 

Period  and  Modern  Styles,  Furniture,  Color  Schemes,  Dra- 
peries, Wall  Treatments.  Cultural  or  Professional  Courses 

Resident  Day  Classes  start  Oct. 3rd.  Send  for  Catalog  18-R 
Home  Study  Course  starts  at  once.  Send  for  Catalog  18-X 

New  York  School  of  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Square  •  New  York  City 


OTIS    •   ART    •    INSTITUTE; 

A  •  SCHOOL  •  OF  •  FINE  •  AND  •  APPLIED  •  ARTS 
MMNTAINED  •  BY  ■  THE  •  COUNTY  •  OF  •  LOS  •  ANGELE5 
AS  •  A  •  DEPARTMENT  •  OF  ■  THE  •  LOS  •  ANGELES  •  MUSElW 
2401       •      W1LSHIRE      '      BOULEVARD      "       LOS      ■      ANGELES      "      CALIFORNI/I 


Thirty-eight    classes    beginning    ami    advanced,    \\<>rk    outdoors   or 
indoors    L2   Months  in   the  year.     Date  of  entrance   and   period  <>t 

study   optional.        A    genuine    Art    Spirit    pervades   this   art   school 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  upon   request. 


Hound  volumes  of 

THE    CONNOISSEUR 


THERE  are  two  volumes  of  THE 
CONNOISSEUR  issued  each  year. 
These  are  bound  in  red  Etruscan 
cloth,  complete  with  index.  The 
price  is  one  guinea  each.  Remit- 
tances should  be  sent  to  THE 
CONNOISSEUR  LTD.,  1,  Duke 
Street,   S.W'.i. 


INDEX 

to  Volume  No.  93  of 

THE    CONNOISSEUR 

NOW    READY 

Price  2s.  2d.  post  free. 
Order  from 

CONNOISSEUR    LTD., 

I,    Duke   Street,   St.  James's,   S.W.I 

or   from   any   Newsagent. 


Indices    to    earlier    Volumes    can    also    be    supplied. 
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MADAME  El  MADEMOISELLE  STUMPF :  FROM 
THE  PORTRAIT  BY  J-B.  CAMILLE  COROT 
IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  M.  PAUL  ROSENBERG 


COROTS    IN    AMERICA 

By    H.    GRANVILLE    FELL 


II! 


"N   1836,  at  the  age  of  forty,  two  years  after 

his  return  from  Italy,  Corot  exhibited  at  the 

.Salon,  his  Diana  Surprised  at  the  Bath  and  a 

Campagna  of  Rome.     Of  this  latter  work  Alfred  de 

Musset   wrote   in   the   Revue  des  Deux   Mondes — 

"  Corot,  whose  Campagna  de  Rome  finds  admirers." 

.Nothing   more.     This  grudging  recognition  was 

the  first  appreciative  whisper  Corot  heard,  from 

outside  his  immediate  circle,  and  coming  from 

[one,  so  exalted  as  a  poet,  threw  him  into  such  an 

I  ecstasy  of  delight  that  he  was  impelled  forthwith 

to  paint  a  picture  on  the  subject  of  De  Musset's 

Stanzas  to   the  Evening  Star.     It   is   true   he   had 

inhibited  at  the  Salon  regularly  since  1827,  and 

!;hat  year  had  been  hung  between  the  two  English 

;  nainters,  Constable  and  Bonington,  but  his  works 


were  unnoticed,  unsold  and  generally  abominably 
placed — usually  in  the  dark  galleries  facetiously 
known  as  the  Catacombs.  Fortunately  Corot  was 
of  a  cheerful  disposition  and  immune  from  de- 
pendence upon  his  art  for  his  daily  bread. 

Not  until  we  come  to  the  vaporous  landscapes  of 
Ville  d'Avray,  after  the  year  1850,  did  the  painter 
experience  any  breath  of  approbation  or  any  com- 
mercial success,  and  these  are  the  pictures  so  long 
and  almost  exclusively  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  name  of  Corot.  His  figure  paintings 
he  rarely  exhibited;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  his  persistency  in  continuing  to  work  at  them 
up  till  the  time  of  his  death,  that  he  felt  assured  of 
his  powers  as  a  figure  painter,  he  was  little  disposed 
to  challenge  public  opinion  and  prejudice  his  repu- 


^ 


\  port  de  la  rochklle  :   painted  by  corot  in  1851  from  the   first-floor  window  of  a  h  quay 

ee  283 


The  Connoisseur,  with  which  is  incorporated  lain  national  Studio 


t. 1 1  ion  .is  .1  painter  of  pure  landscape,  or  landscape 
in  which  figures  |>l.i\  a  purel)  an<  ill.n\  part. 

I A  en  ,i  i  the  end  of  the  century,  when  Corol  had 
hem  dead  for  twenty-five  years,  the  immense 
bibliography  thai  had  already  ac<  umulated  aboul 
his  name,  glozed  over,  or  dealt  apologetically 
with  his  performance  in  this  field.  N  et  to-day, 
although  nothing  ran  displace  Corol  from  his 
rank  as  .1  pioneei  landscapist  of  originality  and 
vision,  whose  principal  achievement  was  to  break 
the  chains  forged  l>\  the  classical  pedanti  ies  of  his 
forerunners,  something  like  .1  re\  ersal  of  \  alucs  h.is 


both   figure  and  landscape,  we  must   rcmcinbc 
thai  his  earl)  asso<  iation  with  Victor  Berlin,  witl 
whom  he  worked  foi  two  winters,  had  kindled  ii 
him  an  enthusiasm  for  I1.1K  and  the  traditions  0 
Claude    and    Poussin.     Arrived    in    Rome,    sell 
confessed  an  utterly   in<  ipable  draughtsman,  lo 
this   \ii\    reason   we   ma\    feel   assured   that   hij 
studies  al  once  became  conditioned  l>\  the  envii 
onineiil   in   which  lie  loinul  himself.      And  t his  i| 
the  common  experience  of  all  intelligent  students] 
Ai   the  Villa   Medici  he  was  surrounded  by  thj 
successful  and  competenl  scholars  ol  the  1'iix  d, 


1  \  I  Kl  1 


\     Rl  n  111  I. L1C     IN     1851 


taken  place  in  the  opinion  of  many  modern  judges. 
And  now  lure  has  a  greater  appreciation  been 
manifested  for  Corot's  figure  paintings  than  in 
America.  As  one  instance  we  ma\  icier  to  Mrs. 
I  I.  ( ).  I  lavemcYcr's  group  of  ( lorot  figure  pieces  al 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  a  group  which  has  no 
counterpart  in  am    London  collection. 

Ii  is  with  the  view  to  giving  the  public  an 
opportunity  to  survey  the  wide  range  of  Corot's 
achievement  that  Messrs.  Knocdler  have  arranged 
so  comprchensh  c  a  selection  of  the  master's  paint- 
ings at  their  New  York  Galleries  from  October 
•g 7 1 1 1  till  November  1  71I1. 

In  considering  Corot's  evolution  as  a  painter  o\' 


and  to  these  he  looked  up  with  mistime 
admiration.  The  race  is  nol  always  to  the  swift 
some  of  the  swiftest  tire  soonest  but  that  prize 
winning  breed  who  make  rapid  progress  wit 
their  studies  in  their  youth  are  prone  to  attract  th 
admiration  of  those  of  slower  development,  an 
Corol  was  modest  of  his  powers.  Cerlainh  to  th 
influence  we  may  trace  so  important  a  landmar 
in  his  (ruvre  as  the  Silenus,  exhibited  in  the  Salon  1 
[838  and  one  of  the  first  of  its  type  to  reac 
America.*  Here  we  have  a  classical  compositio 
with  the  familiar  ingredients;  the  bosk)  grov< 
water,  grass,  with  nymphs  and  satyrs  in  sunshin 

*   Later  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  Si.  Paul,  Minnesot 
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PLAINE   AUX   ENVIRONS  D'ETAMPES    :     BY  J-B.  C.  COROT,    PAINTED    BETWEEN  1855  AND    1860 

and  shadow — Corot  had  looked  well  at  Poussin.  Of 
course  it  is  a  studio  production,  painted  from 
sketches  and  studies,  and  it  is  full  of  reminiscences 
of  Italy.  The  illumination  is  too  scattered  and 
too  equally  distributed 

to  form  a  perfect  setting       r„,    ~.._ — 

and  there  is  some  lack 
of  unity  between  the 
groups  of  figures.  It 
may  even  be  likened  to 
an  operatic  drop-scene, 
yet  the  conscientious- 
ness shown  throughout 
the  picture,  meticu- 
lously wrought  in  every 
detail  was  to  bear  fruit. 
There  is  already  a  bud- 
ding warmth,  a  sympa- 
thy towards  nature  and 
something  of  the  very 
spirit  and  charm  of  life. 
The  Titan  is  breaking 
his  chains.  He  is  held 
less  firmly  in  the  bonds 
of  pseudo-classicism 
than  the  Prix  de  Rome 
winners  themselves, 
whose  direction  and 
indeed  whose  whole 
strength  lay  in  the  well- 
trodden  path  of  tradition . 
Corot's  first  Italian 
journey  was   made   in       marcoussis   :    route  X  [-.ravers  champs   :    painted  by  j-b 


1825-7  and  the  second  in 
1834.  He  made  a  third  trip 
in  1843,  and  the  influence  of 
Italy  is  seen  in  his  work  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Up 
till  the  end  he  was  painting 
Italian  women  and  souvenirs 
of  Italy.  Of  La  Ghana,  the 
gipsy  girl  with  the  wistful  and 
melancholy  eyes,  painted  in 
1874,  the  year  before  his 
death,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Barr, 
Jr.,  Director  of  an  Exhibition 
of  works  by  Corot  and 
Daumier,  held  in  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  at  New  York 
in  1930,  asks,  "  What  caused 
Corot  the  robust  Virgilian  to 
fall  under  this  pall  of  neo- 
platonic  lassitude  ?  Was  he 
in  his  old  age  visited  by  the 
spirit  of  Giorgione — who  died 
so  young  ?  " 
There  is  at  Messrs.  Knoedler's  exhibition,  a 
Femme  a  la  Grande  Toque  et  a  la  Mandoline,  painted 
in  the  early  fifties,  and  one  of  many  variants  on 
the  same  theme,  which  might  have  been  inspired 
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by  Raphael.  Ii  is  even  possible  thai  the  Louvre 
Monna  Lisa  may  have  been  in  his  mind.  I  In 
figure  is  scaled  in  a  typical  Italian  landscape  \\  itb 
trees  al  eai  Ii  side,  decoratively,  bul  i w >i  ton  form- 
ally, placed  to  enframe  the  figure.  The  girl's 
head  is  of  the  rounded  oval  type,  the  features 
ular.  Her  sloping  shoulders  sweep  from  the 
neck  in  lines  oi  rare  amplitude  enhanced  l>\  the 
vertical  lines  banding  the  edges  of  her  dress. 
I  Im  lattei  has  a  broad  opening  at  the  bosom  and 
displays  a  white  chemise  and    quare  i  ul  i  orsage. 


ITAL1ENNE    \SS1SE    PAR    fERRE  ACCOUDEE  SUR    UNE  CRUCHE  :    PAINTED    [5Y  CORO'J     BETWEEN    1850  AND   1855 


The  hands  are  admirably  painted  and  placed  in 
natural  opposition  in  a  horizontal  plane.  The 
painter  has  cunningly  obscured  the  lower  part  of 
the  figure  in  shadow,  beside  this  fine  work,  the 
£ingara,  a  gipsy  girl  also  with  a  mandoline, 
though  more  natural  and  without  any  recollect- 
able  derivation,  appear-,  far  less  distinguished. 

Another  figure  subject  in  this  exhibition,  known 
as  Italienne  assise,  here  reproduced,  depicts  a  peas- 
ant woman  in  easy  posture,  seated  on  the  ground. 
She  wears  the  typical  dress  of  the  contadina  of  the 
Roman  Campagna.      Her  right   hand  clasps   the 


fingers  of  her  left;  one  elbow  is  resting  on  a  large 
water-jar.  Here  we  find  untrammelled  freedom 
ol  drawing,  natural  grace  and  sensibility  to  the 
form    and    movement    oi    the    figure    beneath    its 

gai  ments.  I  he  fat  t  thai  the  pi<  ture  has  been 
painted  al  one  sitting  au  premie)  coup  in  un- 
hesitating brush-strokes  of  the  utmost  vigour, 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  convincing  of  all  Corot's 
single-figure  subjects.  Moreover,  the  tone  pat- 
tern oi  boldl)  alternating  light  and  dark  shapes 
ha    a  \<i\  agreeable  effect.     It  remained  in  the 

artist's  studio 
and   was   in   the 

saleofhis  effe<  is 

alter  his  death. 
M  uch      I  h  e 
same    emphasis 
of    pallei  n    and 
robust   brush 
work    may    be 
secninlhe/v//////< 
accoudee  (lent 
to  the  Knoedlei 
exhibition    by 
VI  r.     I  lorac  ( 
1 1  a  ve  meyer), 
This  shows  tin 
rathe  r    h  ea \  \ 
figureofa  young 
woman  in  < on- 
t  c  m  | )  ( >  i    i  i  j 
Greek    d  i  ess 
slumbering  witl 
her    head    sup 
polled     by    he, 
left  hand,  Iron 
ihearmolwhiel 
droops  a  volu 
minous    sleeve! 
I  lerother hand 
limplyfallen  im 
her  lap,  barel 
grasps  ihcsmal 
posy  which  th 
artist   has  introduced   to  impart  a  touch  of  live! 
colour.      Of  I  his  gesture  (  lorol  was  loud,  and  thei 
are  <  j  1 1  i  ( <  -  a  number  of  variations  on  the  same  themi 
( lorot  was  not  al  case  with  figures  in  \  iolcnl  actioi 
nor   was  he  temperamentally  attracted  to  then 
One  figure  study,  that  of  a  Monk  in  lirown  Habi 
Kneeling   in   Prayer,    retails   Zurbaran's   Francisco 
Friar  in  the  National  Gallery,  bul  that  the  crepu: 
(  ular  selling  of  the  Spaniard's  version  is  replace 
by  a  brightly  lit  and  somewhat  arid  landscape. 

Many  will  be  arrested  by  the  small  portrait  < 
Mine.  Sennegon,  who  sits  with  folded  hands  ga; 


' 
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FEMME     ACCOUDliE     (LA    MORIERI)    BY    COROT    :    ABOUT    1872 

ing  full-eyed  at  the  spectator.  She  has  dark  hair 
dressed  in  a  fashion  which  would  seem  a  little 
antiquated  for  the  date  of  the  picture  (1841),  and 
wears  a  cap  with  long  ribbons.  Possibly  Corot 
began  it  much  earlier.  Her  dress  has  balloon 
sleeves  and  is  belted  at  the  waist.  This  lady  was 
Corot's  sister,  Annette-Octavie,  and  she  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  painter.  She 
was  born  in  1792,  being  four  years  his  senior,  and 
died  a  few  weeks  before  him  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two.  Her  husband,  the  son  of  a  friend  of  the  Corot 
family,  is  said  to  have  had  artistic  leanings,  but 
"  that  his  taste  and  Corot's  differed  widely."  The 
Corots'  estate  at  Ville  d'Avray  was  left  conjointly 
to  the  brother  and  sister  and  they  used  to  spend 
some  part  of  each  summer  there  together.  After 
M.  Sennegon's  death  this  portrait  passed  into  the 
collection  of  M.  Georges  Lemaistre,  who  also 
owned  a  self-portrait  of  Corot. 

The  two  fine  harbour  scenes  which  we  repro- 
duce here,  the  Port  of  La  Rochelle  and  the  Entrance 
lo  Rochelle  Harbour  could  never  have  been  painted 
had  Corot  not  been  familiar  with  Italian  views  of 
similar  themes.  It  may  be  said  thai  he  could 
have  apprehended  such  a  manner  of  looking  at 
scenery  through  Carle  Vernct  and  Claude  and 
other  Italianized  Frenchmen  who  preceded  him, 
but  Corot's  vision  is  far   too  fresh    to   have   been 


gained  at  second  hand.  In  the  larger  and  more 
elaborate  picture  with  its  Canalctto-like  design, 
which  was  painted  from  the  first-floor  window  of  a 
house  on  the  quay,  there  is  the  greater  precision 
and  much  interesting  incident  and  detail.  We 
are  inclined  to  doubt  the  value  in  the  picture  of 
the  small  dark  figure  which  occupies  almost  the 
exact  centre  of  the  canvas.  It  reminds  one  of 
Vermeer's  experiment  in  the  famous  View  of  Delft 
— a  figure  placed  in  a  similar  position,  which  he 
afterwards  painted  out.  One  feels  this  figure  to  be 
distinctly  an  intrusion  which  cramps  the  spacious- 
ness of  the  view.  The  smaller  and  more  freely 
brushed  sketch — The  Entrance  to  the  Harbour — 
a    complete    success.     Every    building    is    cn- 


is 


veloped  in  air,  the  salt  sea  breeze  can  be  felt  in  the 
movement  the  artist  has  imparted  to  the  scene 
through  his  brush-play,  the  adjustment  of  tone 
values  is  perfect.  Both  pictures,  with  some  others 
of  La  Rochelle,  were  painted  in  1851 .  The  larger 
Port,  referred  to  above,  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon 
of  1852,  and  later  represented  the  artist  in  the 
Exposition  Universelle  at  Paris  in  1889. 

It  is  in  his  colour  that  Corot  seems  least  affected 
by  his  Italian  experiences.  He  does  not  lay 
emphasis  on  strength  or  indulge  in  oppositions  of 
positive  colour.  He  is  more  concerned  with 
etherializing  the  appearances  of  things  and  invest- 
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ing  them  with  atmosphere  and  subtleties  of  tone. 
This  most  lyrical  of  painters  reflects  throughout 
his  work  the  tempered  harmony  of  his  serene  and 
unruffled  spirit.  In  his  landscapes  trees  lose  and 
find  themselves  in  a  silvery  ambient  rarely  to  be 
found  in  the  work  of  any  other  painter,  and  cer- 
tainly never  before  him.  At  his  worst,  and  be  it 
remembered  there 
are  a  multitude  of 
forgeries  abroad,  his 
trees  may  be  as  black 
as  a  soured  Hobbema 
or  Ruisdacl.  It  is 
true  that  he  repeats 
his  tree-forms — they 
are  blood-brothers  of 
the  same  sap  and 
foliage,  but  consider 
their  grace !  Nothing 
can  exceed  in  deli- 
cacy Corot's  almost 
miraculous  legerde- 
main in  painting  the 
leathery  edges  of  the 
leaves  which  tremble 
on  their  twigs  and 
are  almost  dissolved 
in  the  atmosphere. 
His  touch  is  as  light 
as  the  caress  of  a  but- 
terfly. Of  this  we 
have  a  perfect  exam- 
ple in  the  Plaine  aux 
Environs  d'Etampes 
here  illustrated. 
Wherever  Corot  hap- 
pens to  be  painting, 
the  silver  birches  and 
poplars  of  the  woods 
bordering  the  ponds 
of  Ville  d'Avray  ap- 
pear in  countless  re- 
combinations. The 
very  name  Corot 
conjures  up  visions  of 
silver-green  leathery 

trees,   rustling  lullabys  for  birds,  which  he  said, 
"  may  fly  through  my  branches." 

To  the  circumstance  that  Pere  Corot  had  acquired 
his  country  house  at  Ville  d'Avray  during  the 
young  painter's  most  impressionable  years  is  due 
his  life-long  tendency  towards  the  poetical  aspect 
of  landscape,  and  explains  his  temperamental  in- 
<  lination  lor  (fleets  of  morning  and  evening  twi- 
light and  mist-clad,  dewy  trees.  Near  the  house 
was  a  huge  pond — and  in  later  years  this  was  often 
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to  do  duty  as  the  Lake  of  Nemi  or  that  of  Albano. 
"Often,"  we  are  told,  "  when  the  rest  ol  the  house- 
hold were  asleep  young  ( lorol  remained  through  a 
greal  part  of  the  night  leaning  out  of  window, 
looking  at  the  sky  and  the  water  and  the  trees; 
and  to  this  habitual  contemplation  of  the  watery 
vapours  of  the  night  he  himself  attributed   the 

readiness  w  ith  which, 

w  hen  he  took  up  his 
brush,  he  remem- 
bered the  tones 
proper  to  express  this 
gre)  mist,  light  and 
floating,  with  which 
the  air  is  saturated, 
and  which  veils  the 
sky  and  obscures  the 
horizon  in  nearly  all 
of  his  pictures." 

Included  in  Messrs. 
Knoedlcr's  exhibi- 
tion is  an  elaborately 
composed  landscape 
with  figures  which 
would  seem  to  epit- 
omize that  side  of  his 
work  in  which  his 
Italian  recollections 
mingled  so  power- 
fully with  his  impres-  : 
sions  of  his  native  I 
He  de  France.  This  I 
work,  Nymphes  et  I 
Faunes,  invested  withj  I 
the  spirit  of  Theo-jl 
critus,  is  but  a  gloriJ  i 
fication  of  the  trees 
and  ponds  of  Ville! 
d'Avray. 

The  portrait  of 
Mme.  Stumpf  and 
her  daughter  Made- 
leine, which  form! 
oui  frontispiece,  was 
painted  in  1872.  M 
Stumpf  was  a  wealth\ 
French  industrialist  and  collector  of  contemporary 
pictures  who  had  a  particular  liking  for  Coro 
and  Dupre.  A  genuine  affection  had  grown  u] 
between  Corot  and  the  Stumpf  family  and  durim 
the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870  they  rendered  each  othe 
mutual  assistance  and  hospitality.  Corot  ha( 
written  to  Mme.  Stumpf  many  tender  tokem  0 
his  solicitude,  promising  her  "  the  best  of  wha 
remains  to  me."  This  picture,  painted  less  thai 
three  years  before  his  death,  was  the  result. 
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IPAINTED  ENAMELS  OF  RUSSIA 

By  CYRIL  G.  E.  BUNT 
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"N  addition  to  the  types  of  art-enamelling  al- 
ready spoken  of  in  my  previous  articles  in  The 
.Connoisseur,  there  was  a  painted-enamel 
technique  in  vogue  in  Russia  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  demands  the  serious 
attention  of  all  who  study  this  art.  It  is  the  only 
technique  differentiated  in  the  old  inventories — a 
fact  which  sufficiently  proclaims  it  as  striking,  at 
least  in  Russian  eyes.  It 
has  analogies  with  the 
work  sometimes  seen  on 
Italianjewellery,  also  with 
some  very  late  Limoges 
and  with  the  style  of  enam- 
elling which  the  French- 
man Toutin  (JeanToutin 
I.,  1578-1644),  has  been 
said  to  have  originated. 
In  the  ancient  inventories 
it  is  referred  to  as  UsoV- 
skaya  finiftyanoe  dyela 
(Usolsk  enamel  or  Usolsk 
enamel  work) .    Little  has 

■  been  published  concern- 
ing this  interesting  type  of 
work,  even  by  Russian 
authors.  One  short  arti- 
cle in  the  Sbornik  of  the 

■  Oruzheinaya  Palata,  Mos- 

■  cow,  1925,  is  I  believe 
its  entire  bibliography. 

In  the  Botkin  collection 

'  there  is  a  metal  corner- 
mount  of  a  Gospel  in  this 
technique  which  is  histor- 
ically of  great  importance 

:  (No.  i.J.  It  has  as  its  chief 
feature  the  figure  of  St. 

|Luke   seated    writing, 

with  a  cow  looking  in  at  an  open  door  and  a 
bit  of  landscape  beyond.  It  is  framed  with  a  bor- 
der of  floral  (tulip)  design,  the  flowers,  like  the  pic- 
ture, being  painted  and  only  edged  with  twisted 

■  cloisons,  and  around  the  border  is  a  meander  of 
small  cloisonne  circles  filled  with  green  enamel. 
This  particular  piece  is  mentioned  not  because  of 
its  undoubted  merit,  but  because  at  the  foot  there 
is  an  inscription  Painted  by  an  Usolsk  ikon  fminlcr. 
this  is  a  remarkable,  if  not  unique,  feature. 


* 


No.  I.    -CORNER  MOUNT  OF  A  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  GOSPEL 


Other  fine  examples  of  the  type  are  in  the  Botkin 
collection,  and  many  notable  pieces  in  the  Oruz- 
heinaya Palata.  But  only  one  other,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  bears  an  inscription  referring  to  its 
origin.  This  is  a  charka  (dish),  which  carries  an 
inscription  stating  that  it  was  made  at  Soli- 
vuicheghotsk  in  1 690.  Most  examples  may  doubt- 
less be  ascribed  to  the  seventeenth  or  early  eigh- 
teenth century.  But  the 
precise  period  when  the 
style  was  first  introduced 
into  Russia  is  not  defin- 
itely known.  It  is  fairly 
obvious,  however,  that  its 
origin  was  oriental  and 
that  its  introduction  syn- 
chronized with  the  period 
of  the  Strogonov  mer- 
chants' greatest  commer- 
cial activity,  which  would 
mean  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  suggestion  (due  to 
N.  Pomerantsev  in  the 
Sbornik  article)  that  the 
Strogonovski  were  respon- 
sible for  its  vogue  is  feas- 
ible, and  leads  one  to  sur- 
mise that  it  followed  upon 
the  conquest  of  the  Asiatic 
nomads  by  Ermak,  1581  — 
1583.  He  and  his  adven- 
turers were  backed  by  the 
merchant  family,  who 
were  then  the  greatest 
power  in  Russia.  The 
earliest  piece  known  dates 
from  shortly  after  this  time 
and  is  illustrated  in  An- 
tiquities of  the  Russian  Empire.  Itis  an  astericos,  a  star- 
shaped  piece  of  gold  four  rays  of  which  bend  overto 
form  feet,  used  in  the  Russian  Mass  to  cover  the 
paten  (No.  ii.).  The  Russian  characters  in  the  centre 
record  that  it  was  given  to  the  Uspenski  Cathedra  i 
by  Tsar  Theodor  Ivanovich  in  the  year  1585.  It 
may  have  been  produced  in  Moscow,  but  it  is 
known  that  at  least  two  other  towns — Soli- 
vuicheghotsk  and  Usol'ye — at  a  later  period  pro- 
duced this  type  of  work.     It  is  significant  to  re- 
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No.    Ill      BA<  I.    ''I     I'M   lnkAI.   CROSS   OF    PETEK  THE  GREAT 


member  thai  each  of  these  was  a  strong- 
hold of  St rogonov  influence,  and  both 
are  mentioned  half  a  century  later 
(1653),  among  the  towns  from  which 
goldsmiths  and  cnamcllers  were 
brought  to  Moscow  to  repair  the  ikon- 
ostas  which  were  in  the  'Jspcnski  Sobor. 
This  astericos  is  a  remarkably  good 
specimen  of  pain  ted  enamel  oft  lie  typi- 
cal floral  design,  and  suggests  that  the 
technique  had  already  been  well  mas- 
tered at  this  date.  In  fact,  it  is  little 
inferior  to  the  work  on  the  pectoral  cr<  >ss 
of  Peter  the  Great  (No.  iii.)  (1682- 
1725),  the  back  of  which  has  the  figure 
of  St.  Peter  surrounded  by  flower  forms 
of  typical  Usolski  style.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  date  of  the  astericos  cannot 
well  be  over-estimated,  forit  anticipates 
that  usually  assigned  to  Toutin's  dis- 
covery by  about  forty-five  years.  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  that  the  French  en- 
ameller  and  his  assistant  Gribelin  in- 
dependently discovered  the  technique 
of  painting  on  enamel  in  vitrifiable 
colours.  Yet  the  same  style  of  work  was 
already  being  produced  by  oriental  en- 
amellers  early  in  the  second  decade  of 


No. 


the  seventeenth  century  and  probably  long  before. 
As  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  a  dagger  of  Persian 
workmanship  in  the  Oruzheinaya  Palata,  Moscow 
(No.  iv.).  It  is  known  as  the  dagger  of  Mikhail  Theo- 
dorvich  and  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Persian 
merchant   Makhmet   Kasim  in   161 7.     One  may, 
therefore,  suggesl  a  Persian  origin  for  the  art  as  in 
troduccd  into  Russia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.    After  all,  the  flower  forms — tulip 
fritillary,  etc. — which  Toutin  himself  employed  sc 
frequently  are  characteristic  of  the  oriental  origin 
of  this  style.  It  may  conceivably  have  reached  Bloi; 
via  Paris  independently  of  Russia.    It  certainly  die 
not  reach  Russia  from  France.     Among  the  in- 
teresting examples    in    the    Oruzheinaya   Palat 
may  be  mentioned  the  mounts  for  a  copy  of  th 
(iospels,  dated  lOq;},  the  pictures  of  which  sugges 
Western  influences;  a  case  of  knives  and  forks;  anc 
an  exceptional  piece — the  sabre  of  Prince  Dmitr 
Pozharski  (died   1642),  Moscow  work,  with  th 
figure  of  an  angel  in  gold,  enamelled  in  colours 
In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  knife  witl 
nielloed  silver  mounts,  the  sheath  enamelled  ii 
Usolski  style  (No.  v.).     It  exhibits  work  quite  a 
fine  as  that  on  the  knives  and  forks  referred 
above.     An  enamelled   silver  kovsh  has  painte< 
floral  medallions  enclosed  in  twisted  cloisons  b 
tween  beads  of  white  enamel.     A  metal  cask 
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(No.  vi.),  ornamented  with 
filigree  scroll  work  filled  with 
painted  flowers  reminds  us  that 
this  technique  was  not  infre- 
quently in  conjunction  with 
skan;  this  combination,  how- 
ever, would  appear  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  most  characteristic 
examples  are  three  bowls  of 
silver-gilt.  Two  of  these  show 
rims  of  small  cloisonne  circles 
in  blue — a  point  of  interest  as 
a  similar  edging  is  employed  on 
the  Botkin  Gospel  mount  and 
is  a  feature  with  the  Georgian 
nimbus  in  the  same  collection, 
dating  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  on  many  of  the 
finer  specimens  of  Russian 
cloisonne  in  the  interim. 

Of  the  three  bowls  one  has 
the  interior  painted  with  bird 
and   flower   motives    (tulips), 
bearing  upon  the  outside  shields 
of  arms,  engraved  (No.  vii.). 
One   of  these   is    clearly    the 
double  eagle  of  Russia,  the 
others  remain  unidentified, 
though  one  is  a  horseman  with 
a  crossbow.  The  interior  of  the 
second  bowl  (No.  viii.)  is  de- 
corated with  four  scenes  from 
peasant  life,  which,  as  in  other 
examples,  recall 
engraved    d  e  - 
signs ;  and  in  this  connexion,  it  may 
be  recalled  that  already  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  collections  of  Western 
engraved  prints  were  in  existence  in 
Russia.     The  third  and  finest  bowl 
(No.  ix.)  is  larger  and  has  a  fluted 
body,  each  flute  being  decorated  with 
flowers  and  birds  in  enamel.     In  the 
centre  is  a  circular  medallion  with  a 
group  of  swans.     The  exterior  also 
has  flower  and  bird  motives,  with  the 
addition  of  tolerably  executed  por- 
traits in  ovals.    Possibly  some  at  least 
of  these  could  be  identified,  but  in 
any  event,  they  may  be  considered 
as  early  efforts  towards  true  minia- 
ture painting  in  enamel  although  the 
bowls  are  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  that  the  latter  art  was         No.  vi.    caskm 


No. V.— KNIFE  SHEATH 
THE    USOLSKI    STYLE 


No.  IV.— DAGGER  OF  MIKHAIL  THEODOROVICH,  PERSIAN,  1617 

raised  above  what  we  may  term  a  "  popular  print " 
standard.  And  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
development  of  such  miniature  painting  in  Russia 
was,  in  a  sense,  due  to  the  visit  of  Peter  the  Great  to 
England.     At  the  time  of  his  first  visit,  in  1698, 
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Peter  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Swedish  painter 
in  enamels,  Charles  Boit,  who  had  come  to  England 
in  1694.  Either  then  or  at  a  later  date  Boil  painted 
the  Tsar's  miniature  in  enamel,  while  the  latterwas 
in  England.  Heagain  painted  him  in  Paris  in  171 7, 
as  we  learn  from  a  letter  Peter  wrote  to  Catherine 
in  that  year:  "  my  portrait  that  was  painted  by 
Mor  (i.e.  Karel  van  Moor  has  arrived  .  .  .  also 
an  enamel  miniature  by  that  master  who  did  one 
in  England  for  me  and  is  now  here." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Peter  on  his  return  to 
Russia  must  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
this  art  into  fashion.  For,  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following,  at  least  one  French  miniaturist 
went  to  Russia — Louis  Caravaque — and  main 
native  artists  be- 
gan to  work  in 
this  cl  i  ff i  cult 
medium.  One 
Andrei  Ovsov, 
was  a  pupil  of 
Boit  ;  another 
Andrei  Matviev, 
studied  under 
Van  Moor.  Two 
other  pioneers 
were  Gregory 
Musikiiski,  who 
worked  in  Mos- 
c  o  w  a  nd  St. 
Petersburg,  and 
Alexander  Al- 
maznikov.  Mus- 
ikiiski painted 
portraits  of  Peter 
and  Catherine. 

T  h  e    British 
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Museum  has  a  miniature  on  copper  of  St.  Deme- 
trius. Metropolitan  of  Rostov,  which  dates  from 
the  early  eighteenth  century,  the  work  of  a  Rostov 
artist.  It  is  not  very  remarkable  as  a  work  of  art, 
but  it  is  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  this  the  latest 
phase  of  the  enameller's  art  in  Russia. 

While  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  origin  of 
the  technique  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Persian  sources, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  strong  Western  influ- 
ence is  noticeable  in  all  the  secular  subjects  em- 
ployed. Religious  motifs  show  the  characteristics 
of  the  Strogonovski  school  of  ikon  painting.  The 
floral  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  precisely  those 
which  were  first  introduced  from  the  Near  East 
into  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  fritillary 

and  tulip  are 
among  these. 
The  latter,  quite 
the  most  popu- 
lar flower  form 
employed,  is  the 
turban  plant  of 
Persia.  In  the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury  there  was  a 
perfect  mania 
for  this  plant  in 
Europe  which 
was  at  its  height 
bet  w e en  the 
years  1634-7,  i-e- 
about  the  time 
when  Toutin 
was  producing, 
his  tulip-decora- 
ted wares,  previ- 
ously referred  to. 


1 
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BY    WALTER    G.    BELL,    F.S.A. 


LONG  threatened,  the  demolition  of  Clif- 
ford's Inn,  Fleet  Street,  has  begun.  As  I 
write,  the  pick  has  already  cleared  away 
the  war-time  huts.  That  alone  would  not  have 
mattered  ;  for  close  upon  twenty  years  they  have 
covered  what  I  remember,  before  its  spoliation,  as 
a  pretty  garden  square  here  in  London  City,  with 
grass  and  bright  flowers  about  the  plane  trees. 
But  the  loss  of  the  rest  is  far  different. 

Facing  this  garden  plot,  on  its  east  side,  stands 
to-day  a  row  of  King  Charles  II.  houses — to- 
morrow, perhaps,  they  will  have  gone.  They 
were  there  before  the  Great  Fire  of  London  burnt 
across  from  the  bridge.  The  flames  of  1666 
passed  up  Fetter  Lane,  looked  into  Clifford's  Inn, 
and    destroyed    only    one    house,    No.     13,    that 


nearest  the  gate.     The  rest  they  spaEeJ 

till  our  own  time,  unharmed  and  unchanged. 

The  characteristic  "  string  course,"  a  band  of 
protruding  brick,  will  have  been  noticed  on  every 
house  front.  The  row  referred  to  was  built  in 
1663,  but  No.  14,  the  oldest  house  in  the  Inn,  had 
come  down  from  the  last  years  of  King  James  I. 
The  block  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall  was  also  of 
considerable  antiquity.  I  write  "  was,"  expect- 
ing that  by  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print  the 
house-breakers'  picks  will  have  been  busy  upon 
them.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  London  that  there  is  no 
one  in  authority  to  care,  as  one  after  another  the 
city's  historical  links  are  uprooted.  Clifford's  Inn 
has  no  mean  history.  It  was  the  house  of  the 
Barons  de  Clifford  as  early  as  Edward  II.    Linked 
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with  the  law  from  the  year  1345,  it  remained  for 
centuries  an  Inn  of  Chancery,  associated  with  the 
Inner  Temple.  Coke  and  Selden  studied  law  in 
its  chambers,  and  it  has  literary  associations  which 
the  housebreaker  cannot  destroy. 

The  best  group  of  pre-Fire  houses  in  the  City  of 
London,  and  the  last,  has  been  that  of  Clifford's 
Inn.  A  quiet  by-way  aside  from  the  traffic  that 
roars  down  Fleet-street,  .1  shelter  to  City  workers, 
it  was  known  to  all  who  claim  really  to  know 
London.  Always  it  had  charm;  always  it  was 
picturesque,  even  after  the  mutilations  undergone 
when  the  adjoining  Old  Serjeants"  Inn  had  been 
sacrificed  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  last  Serjeants- 
at-Law.  But  who  cares  ?  More  money  can  be 
in  rental  by  sweeping  the  old  Inn  of  Chan- 


cery off  the  face  of  Lon- 
don, so  it  goes.  The  City 
( lorporation,  the  admin- 
istrators— and  strangers 
h.i\  r   imagined,  care- 
takers— of  the  richest 
"  square   mile  "'    in   the 
world,  is  apparently  un- 
concerned;   perhaps  it  ! 
Lacks  the  money — it  cer- 
tainly seems  to  lack  en- I 
thusiasm — forprescrving  i 
historical  buildings.    We  \ 
have    Art    Commissions 
w  hii  h,   111.  ire  often   than 
not,  evince  interest  only 
after  dest  ruction  has  been 
finished.     I    had   hoped 
that  at  least  the  row  of 
three  houses  in  Clifford's] 
Inn  facing  the  garden 
plot,Nos.  1 5  to  1  7,  might 
be  spared  to  survive. 
Some   years    ago,    the 
Crown  acquired  rights  in 
them,  with  the  object,  it 
was  understood,  of  pre-l 
venting  building  so  nearl 
to    the    Public    Records! 
Office  that  its  contents! 
might  be  imperilled   by 
a  possible  spread  of  fire.j| 
But  these  houses,  with! 
the  rest,  were  emptied  ofj 
their  tenants  to  await! 
demolition,  so  presuma- 
bly a  bargain  has  been' 
made  with  Mammon! 
There  remains  to  London 
Staple  Inn,  with  its  Eliza! 
bethan    timber-framed   frontage   upon   Holborn' 
preserved,  not  by  a  useless  appeal  to  any  Depart 
ment  of  State  or  by  the  City  Corporation,  but  h) 
the  public  goodwill  of  the  Prudential  Assuraim 
Company.     All  that  can  now  be  done  is  to  recal 
what  Clifford's  Inn  has  been.     Civic  patriotism 
might  have  saved  the  historic  hall,  for  it  played  ai 
important  role  in  the  greatest  crisis  that  has  overjl 
taken  the  city.     When  London  lay  in  ashes  afte' 
the  Great  Fire,  it  was  in  this  hall,  left  standing  al 
the  very  edge  of  the  flames'  destruction,  that  ;j 
special   Court  of  Judges  sat   to   decide   dispute 
arising  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  city. 

That  Court  enjoyed  autocratic  powers.  Th 
judges  could,  and  did,  override  all  leases  and  con 
tracts  made,  and  substitute  other  binding  cor' 
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tracts.  Legal  documents  by 
thousands  had  been  burnt  in  the 
lawyers'  chambers  in  the  Temple 
and  elsewhere.  New  leases  were 
granted  under  the  Court's  author- 
ity, and  conditions  made  binding 
upon  all  persons.  All  this,  per- 
haps, was  rather  prerogative  than 
law,  and  at  best  bad  law,  but  it 
made  the  rebuilding  of  London 
City  upon  its  historic  site  possible. 
Many  there  were  who,  in  the  des- 
pair occasioned  by  the  over- 
whelming disaster  of  1666, 
prophesied  that  London's  trade 
would  never  be  brought  back. 
They  were  poor  prophets. 

In  our  time  Clifford's  Inn  Hall 
has  been  a  convenient  mustering 
place  for  social,  artistic  and  liter- 
ary movements.  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  and  Lord  Passfield  will  re- 
call the  infant  days  of  the  Fabian 
Society  at  Clifford's  Inn,  when 
Shaw  talked  a  deal  and  Sidney 
Webb  looked  wisdom  personified. 
The  Art  Workers'  Guild  had  their 
meetings  in  this  hall  years  before 
they  built  farther  west.  The 
Knights  Bachelor  made  it  their 
society's  headquarters.  It  was 
last  used  by  the  optical  societies. 
Imprudent  restoration  in  the 
eighteenth  century  disfigured 
much  of  the  hall's  true  character. 
At  its  east  end  was  a  very  old  wall 
of  stone  and  chalk,  and  an  early 
arch.  Above  the  roof  was  displayed 
a  charming  little  clock-turret, 
which  I  learn  may  be  preserved. 
Save  in  the  one  case  of  No.  13, 
Clifford's  Inn,  which  was  rebuilt 
in  1834,  all  the  houses  had  pan- 
elled rooms,  well  preserved.  That 
makes  their  destruction  the  more  regrettable.  In 
many  chambers  the  little  oblong  panels  remaining 
insituviere  obviously  original,  though  covered  with 
successive  coats  of  paint.  In  the  larger  number 
they  had  been  replaced  by  characteristic  Georgian 
panelling.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
happily  has  salved  the  best  of  the  panelled  rooms 
of  Clifford's  Inn.  That  was  done  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  buildings  about  a  small  square 
lying  west  of  the  hall  were  thrown  down.  The 
late  Frederick  Fenn,  himself  a  novelist  and  play- 
wright, and  the  son  of  a  distinguished  writer  of 
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boys'  stories,  George  Manville  Fenn,  had  been  the 
last  occupant.  He  had  treated  this  sitting-room 
now  placed  on  exhibition  at  Kensington  with 
reverent  care.  Not  only  are  all  the  proportions 
admirable,  but  there  is  excellent  carving  about  die 
door-cases,  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  cornice  under 
the  ceiling,  as  the  visitor  to  the  Museum  may  see. 
Clifford's  Inn  afforded  quiet  and  comfortable 
rooms  for  generations  of  literary  men  and  journal- 
ists. George  Dyer,  Lamb's  old  friend,  took 
shelter  at  No.  13  "  like  a  clove  in  an  asp's  nest," 
over  a  firm  of  Marshalsea  lawyers.     Dyer  was  a 
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most  laborious  and  erudite  scholar,  having  edited 
single-handed  140  volumes  of  the  famous  Valpy's 
Delphin  Classics,  and  he  wrote  poetry  in  ten-syllable 
verse.  "  To  G.  D.  a  poem  is  a  poem,"  said  Lamb, 
"his  own  as  good  as  anybody's,  and,  God  bless  him! 
anybody's  as  good  as  his  own;  for  I  do  not  think 
he  has  the  most  distant  guess  of  the  possibility 
of  one  poem  being  better  than  another."  Withal 
he  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  and  extraordin- 
ary  absent-mindedness. 

Leigh  Hunt  came  to 
breakfast  with  Dyer  at 
Clifford's  Inn,  when 
"there  was  no  butter,  no 
knife  to  cut  the  bread, 
and  the  teapot  was  with- 
out a  spout."  .Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Southcy  were 
other  visitors.  An  earlier 
writer  at  the  Inn  was 
Robert  Pultock,  whom 
the  modern  discovery  of 
flying  has  brought  again 
to  notice,  for  he  was  the 
author  of  aviation's  first 
novel.  He  published,  in 
1  /-,i,  his  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Peter  II  'ilkins.  The 
hero  discovers  away  in 
the  South  Seas  a  race  of 
human  beings  who  are 
born  with  wings.  They 
fly  everywhere,  and  the 
greatest  punishment  is 
to  bind  a  criminal  to 
earth  by  clipping  awing. 
K.i  1  es  arc  held,  and 
there  is  a  war  in  the  air. 

For  years  I  lived  at 
Clifford's  Inn,  when  my 
neighbour  across  the 
landing  at  No.  15  was 
Samuel  Butler.  His  run- 
ons  book,  Erewhon  No- 
where), has  given  a  new 
word    to   the   language. 

Often  we  exchanged  greetings  on  the  staircase, 
and  his  face  would  lighten  with  recognition,  but  he 
was  too  much  of  a  hermit  to  encourage  visitors. 
He  never  asked  me  into  his  rooms,  where,  I  have 
since  learnt  from  his  "  laundress  " — legal  domestics 
have  that  name — he  did  not  sleep,  but  used  them 
only  as  a  literary  workshop.  He  wasacpiiet,  remote, 
most  modest  old  gentleman,  and  not  famous — just 
another  of  those  authors,  a  little  ahead  of  their 
own  times,  to  whom  fame  comes  only  after  death. 
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The  government  of  the  Inn,  while  a  semblance 
of  the  legal  a^m  iation  was  maintained,  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  Principal  and  eleven  "  Rules."'  These 
weie  known  .is  the  "  antienls."  Some  curious 
customs,  which  obviously  were  of  great  antiquity, 
were  observed  at  the  dinners  in  hall.     Pro  hoe  eon-) 

Deo  Gratia  was  the  sole  grace  before  meat. 
Lour  small  loaves  baked  together  in  the  form  of  a! 
cross  were  placed  before  the  l'i  ineipal,  who,  stand- 

ingup,  raised  them  abo\  e 
his  head  and  solemnly 
dashed  themdownon  the 
high  table  before  him. 
This  he  did  three  times, 
amid  profound  silence 
in  honour,  it  was  under- 
stood, of  the  three  Per-j 
sons  in  the  Trinity. 

Below  the  "  antients  | 
and  below  thcsalt, sat  the 
general  company  of  the 
society,  known  as  "  the 
Kentish  Mess."  To  them 
the  loaves  were  passed, 
and    they   were   pushed; 
along  to  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  where  the  last  manl 
in  the  mess  clasped  them 
in  his  arms  and  ran  with 
them  from  the  hall.  Poor! 
women  were  in  waiting}, 
at    the  buttery  door  tcj 
receive  the  loaves  and  the! 
broken  fragments  of  the! 
least.     Only   two    toasts] 
were  allowed,  "  Antient 
and  Honourable  "    (thel 
house,  of  course)  and! 
"Absent  Members. "  and 
these   without  speeches! 
When  old  institution! 
pass  away,  customs  goins; 
back  to  a  forgotten  anti|t 
quity  go  with  them. 

Mr.  Willett,  of  daylight] 
saving  fame,  was  thepur-i 
chaser  of  Clifford's  Inn  at   auction  in   1902.     II 
fell   to  his  first  bid — the  only  one — of  £100,000  i 
The  present  loss  to  the  City  of  London  is  the  mor< 
bitter  because  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  to  whicl 
appeal  was  made,  refused  to  allow  the  members  o 
the  Inn,  at  that  day,  to  take  the  entire  proceeds  ol 
the  sale  as  their  private  perquisites.     A  large  pro 
portion — my  memory  says  £60,000 — was  ordered* 
to   be   set    aside   for   the   education   of  yet    mop 
lawyers.     That  judgment,  if  good  in  law  (the  Ini 
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was  found  to  be  held  in  ancient  trust)  was  a  most 
deplorable  waste  of  money  and  of  opportunity. 
If  put  to  public  use,  the  gift  to  the  lawyers  to- 
gether with  the  rents  to  be  drawn  from  the  pro- 
perty would  have  sufficed  to  keep  Clifford's  Inn 
intact  as  a  public  possession  for  all  time.  A  gar- 
den in  our  crowded  city,  an  authentic  piece  of 
Restoration  London  saved  for  us,  a  place  for  quiet 
business  or  study,  a  sheltered  retreat — it  might 
have  been  all  these  and  would  have  become  valued 
more  and  more  as  years  went  on.  But  there  is 
no  Minister  for  Public  Amenities,  and  destruction 
pursues  its  way  in  London  unchecked  and  un- 
challenged. 

A  generation  or  two  ago,  several  of  the  small 
Inns  of  Chancery  survived.  They  gave  character 
to  this  western  fringe  of  the  City  of  London,  where 
all  law  has  congregated.  The  bulk  of  them,  like 
Staple  Inn  to-day  and  Clifford's  Inn  yesterday, 
were  sheltered  collegiate  places,  and  in  outward 
aspect  might  have  been  Inns  of  Court  in  miniature, 
wanting  only  the  chapels.  Each  had  its  hall, 
showing  a  clock  face,  each  had  blocks  of  chambers 
[grouped  around,  and  little  quods  with  grass  plots 
;or  gardens.  Justice  Shallow,  you  recall,  was  of 
Clement's   Inn, 

iwhere  I  think  they 
iwill   talk    of   mad 

Shallow  yet. 

Silence.  You  were 
!  called   lusty   Shal- 
low then,  cousin. 
Shallow.     By  the 

Mass  I  was  called 

anything;  and  I 

would    have   done 

anything,     and 

roundly,    too  .   .   . 

you  had   not  four 

isuch  swinge-buck- 

lers  in  all  the  Inns 

of  Court  again 

as  young  Shal- 
low and  his  three 
[friends.  Fal- 
(Staff,  knowing 
his  company, 
thought  other- 
wise: 

I  do  remember 
him  at  Clement's 
Inn,  like  a  man 
made  after  a  supper 
of  a  cheeseparing! 

Lyon's  Inn, 
close  at  hand, 
had  been  an  Inn 
:)f    Chancery 


since  early  Tudor  days.  It  gained  undesirable 
notoriety  a  century  ago  with  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Weare,  for  which  a  ruffian  named  Thurtell  was 
deservedly  hanged. 

They  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear, 

His  brains  they  battered  in. 
His  name  was  Mr.  William  Weare, 

He  dwelt  in  Lyon's  Inn. 

Then  there  was  New  Inn,  of  still  greater  age, 
which  I  distantly  remember  before  the  Strand  im- 
provement came,  in  1902,  to  sweep  away  the 
narrow  Strand  and  Wych  Street  and  "  Booksellers 
Row  "  (Holywell  Street)  and  the  old  purlieus 
thereabout.  Barnard's  Inn,  Holborn,  almost  a 
miniature,  has  gone,  all  save  the  fine  old  hall  which 
the  Mercers'  School  to-day  preserves  and  puts  to 
useful  service.  Few  will  recall  Furnival's  Inn,  just 
opposite,  wherein  Dickens  worked  on  his  Pickwick 
Papers.  All  these  had  played  their  small  part  in 
giving  to  London  that  infinite  variety  which  has 
made  our  capital  unique,  and  every  visitor  still 
finds  so  attractive.  It  is  fast  being  lost.  Clem- 
ent's Inn  is  to-day  but  a  name,  as  Clifford's  Inn  is 
now  to  be ;  and  of  the  others  there  is  not  even  the 
name  to  keep  the  memory.  ,     .,'!?> 
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AN   XVIIIth- CENTURY   RECORD   OF 

SILVER  FURNITURE  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE 

By  C.   C.  OMAN 


THE  use,  by  members  of  the  English  Royal 
Family,   of  furniture   made  cither  of  solid 
silver  or  of  iron  or  wood  covered  with  silver 
plates,  can  be  traced  back  to  a  considerably  earlier 
date  than  is  generally  realized.     Admittedly,  no 
English  medieval  kino   appeals   to  have  enjoyed 
the  magnificence  of  a  silver  throne,  similar  to  that 
of  King  Martin  of  Aragon  (1395-1410),  which  is 
still  one  of  the  glories  of  Barcelona  Cathedral;  but 
silver  furniture  was  known  in  this  country  early  in 
the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Henry  VII  I. 
possessed,    in 
1520,  a  silver-  ,*M 

gilt  mounting- 
block,  which, 
having  a  frame- 
work of  iron, 
withstood  the 
strain  from  his 
increasing  cor- 
pulence, and  was 
still  in  existence 
in  the  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  In 
1534,  the  royal 
arms  of  Spain, 
which  it  then 
bore,  were  re- 
placed by  those 
of  England,  a 
change  necessi- 
tated by  the  di- 
vorce of  Cather- 
ine of  Aragon. 
One  pair  of 
silver-mounted  andirons  at  Knole  date  from  the 
period  of  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and,  in 
1550,  quite  a  number  of  these  objects  were  in  use 
in  the  royal  palaces.  When  it  was  hoped  that  Anne 
would  present  the  king  with  the  heir  for  which  he 
longed,  a  cradle  covered  with  silver  plates  and 
studded  with  gems  was  prepared  by  Cornelius 
Hayes,  one  of  the  most  favoured  of  the  royal  gold- 
smiths. During  the  Stuart  period,  we  find  Charles 
I.  selling  to  his  goldsmith,  John  Acton,  in  1626,  the 
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No.  I.— TABLE  WITH  SILVER  PLATES  APPLIED   :   2  FT.  6  IN.  LONG,  2  FT.  4   IN.  WIDE 


*"  four  gilt  pommells  of  a  chair  "  and  the  "  five  gilt  | 
cupps  tor  a  held  bed."     The  "  cupps  "  were  pre- | 
sumably  the  plume-holders  which  surmounted  the 
tester,    in  1649,  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners 
set  to  confiscate  the  royal  property  endeavoured  to 
recover  "a  folding  table  covered  all  over  wth  silver 
plate  ingraven,"  which,  according  to  the  books  of 
the  Master  of  the  Jewel  House,  remained  charged  I 
to  the  custody  of  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke (d.  1630),  who  had  signed  for  it  in  1619. 

Although    the 
silver  furniture 

MKW^K^^^^n^^^.  tnat  1S  to-day  at 

Windsor  Castle, 
has,  of  late  years, 
received  consid- 
erable attention, 
nothing  approach- 
ing unanimity 
has  been  reached 
with  regard  to  its 
history,  largely[ 
owing  to  the  al-i 
most  completej 
lack  of  docu-j 
ments;  but  the! 
inventory,  made: 
in  1725,  of  the 
plate  in  all  thel 
royal  palaces,) 
which  is  in  the! 
Public  Record 
Office,  would 
seem  to  throw 
some  further 
light  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  Wind- 
sor Castle  section  begins  with  the  following  details  : 

dwt. 


& 


& 


one  large  Silver  Table,   2   Stands 
a  large  glass  with  a  silvr  frame 

one  pr  of  Andirons  with  Dogs 

one  other  large  Table,   2    Stands 
a  large  glass  wth  a  silver  frame 

one  pr  of  large  Andirons 

one  other  Table,  two  Stands  and  a  Glass 
with  a  Silver  frame,  formerly  Queen 
Dowagers,  the  weight  not  known 
being  only  covered  with  silver. 
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Of  all  these,  there  remain,  two  tables,  three  mirrors, 
a  pair  of  stands  and  two  pairs  of  andirons  (the  last 
of  which  need  not  necessarily  be  those  mentioned 
in  the  inventory) .  The  first  problem  is  to  appor- 
tion these  amongst  the  three  sets  in  the  list  quoted. 

It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the 
first  and  heaviest 
set  is  the  one  pre- 
sented by  the  citi- 
zens of  London  to 
William  III.  The 
table  *  of  this  set 
is  almost  entirely  of 
silver,  and  not,  like 
the  other,  merely 
ornamented  with 
silver  plates.  The 
top  is  engraved 
with  a  vigorous 
rendering  of  the 
Royal  Arms,  sur- 
rounded by  the  em- 
blems of  the  four 
kingdoms.  It  pos- 
sesses additional  in- 
terest in  being  one 
of  the  few  examples 
of  heraldic  engrav- 
ing on  plate  where 
the  artist  has  been 
allowed  to  add  his 
signature.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  owner 
of  the  engraved  RH 
!  monogram  remains 
unidentified, 
though  the  silver- 
smith's MO  mono- 
:  gram  mark  is  the 
one  which  was  en- 
tered at  Goldsmiths' 
Hall  in  April  1697, 
hy  Andrew  Moore, 
of  Bridewell ;  and 
it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  large  mir- 
ror (No.  iii.)  with 
the  Royal  Arms  and 

supporters  above,  is  part  of  the  same  set.  It  is  7  feet 
5f  inches  high  and  3  feet  1 1|  inches  wide,  and  con- 
tributes considerably  to  the  total  weight  of  the  set. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pair  of  small  andirons  (No. 
v.),  each  of  which  is  surmounted  byacherubcarry- 

*  Shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  British  Art,  Burlington  House, 
and  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  xciii,  page  81. 


MIKKOk    IN    SILVER    FRAME    :    6    FT.    11    IN.    HIGH,  4    M 


ing  a  basket  on  his  head,  and  bears  on  the  front  the 
WR  cypher,  may  possibly  be  those  mentioned  in 
the  inventory.  They  bear  the  London  hall-mark 
for  1696-7,  and  the  maker's  mark  of  AM  mono- 
gram, which  Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones  long  ago  sug- 
gested was  used  by 
=;  Andrew  Moore  be- 
fore the  change  to 
hi  first  letters  of 
e  surname  as  the 
maker's  mark, 
required  by  the 
statute  which  intro- 
duced the  Britannia 
standard  in  1697. 
It  would  appear 
reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  second 
set  mentioned  in 
the  inventory  is  the 
one  presented  to 
Charles  II.  by  the 
citizens  of  London. 
Survivors  from  this 
setare  probably  the 
table  (No.  i.),  the 
mirror  (No.  ii.)  and 
thestands  (No.iv.), 
each  of  which  bears 
the  royal  cypher, 
and  all  are  covered 
with  richly  em- 
bossed silver.  The 
mirror  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  one 
previously  referred 
to,  being  only  6  feet 
1 1  inches  high  by  4 
feet  2  inches  wide, 
and  decorated  with 
putti  amongst  floral 
swags.  In  dating 
these  pieces,  the 
late  Sir  Guy  Laking 
in  his  Furniture  at 
Windsor  Castle  de- 
scribes them  all  as 
belonging  to  the 
last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Hussey  suggests  about 
1670  for  the  table  and  mirror,  and  (neglecting 
King  Charles's  cypher)  attaches  the  stands  to  the 
William  III.  set. 

It  should  be  recalled,   hoi  en- 

thusiasm with  which  Charles  I  '• 
the  citizens  of  London  at  the  ti 
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tion  was  not  long-lived.  Alter  the  closing  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1672,  the  aldermen  and  citizens  of 
London  would  certainly  have  been  in  no  mood  to 
discuss  how  they  should  encourage  their  sove- 
reign's extravagant 
tastes  for  which  he 
had,  for  some  years, 
been  notorious.  A 
date  nearer  1 660  than 
1670  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated as  much  for 
historical  as  for  stylis- 
tic reasons ;  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  design 
and  decoration  of  this 
pair  of  stands  with 
those  of  the  pair  at 
Knole  Park,  which 
bear  the  London  hall- 
mark  for  166  1-2, 
would  warrant  the 
assumption  that  the 
whole  of  this  set  dates 
from  early  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

Considerable  doubt 
remains  as  to  whether 
the  large  pairof  and- 
irons bearing  King 
Charles's  cypher 
(No.  vi.)  may  be  in- 
cluded in  this  set. 
They  were  tampered 
with  and  richly  gilt 
in  the  time  of  George 
IV.,  and  thcirgeneral 
style  is  rather  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the 
pieces  which  have 
just  been  referred  to. 
The  royal  palaces,  in 
1 725,  contained  quite 
a  number  of  pairs  of 
silver  andirons,  and 
one  other  pair  sur- 
vived as  late  as  the 
reign  of  William  IV., 
whenit  was  converted 
into  candelabra.  It 
has    been    suggested 

that  the  silver  sconces  which  also  bear  the  King's 
cypher  are  connected  with  this  set,  but  the  1725 
inventory  does  not  support  this,  as  the  sconces  are 
listed  separately. 

Mention  of  the  "  Queen  Dowagers  "  set  in  this 
inventory  of  furniture  is  especially  interesting.    By 


172"),  a  score  of  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  Catherine  ofBraganza,  the  last  person  likely  to 
have  been  referred  to  by  this  title.  She  had  left 
England  in  ib<)2,  having  spent  most  of  the  interval 

since  her  husband's  j 
death  in  a  prolonged 
lawsuit  with  Lord 
Clarendon,  her  for- 
mer    Chamberlain, 
whom  she  accused  of] 
having  defrauded 
her  on  a  large  scale. | 
The  assumption  that, 
after  this  lengthy 
period,  she  actually 
forgot  anything  as 
valuable  as  a  set  of 
silver  furniture  does 
not  seem  consistent! 
with  the  reputation 
which  she  gained 
among  her  contem- 
poraries for  having 
claimed    every  thing 
that  might  be  consid- 
ered in  any  way  hen 
personal  property.  } 
Since  the  Restora 
tion  (the  earliest  dat 
which  can  be  ascribei 
to  this  set)  the  onl 
other  Queen  Dowa-J 
ger  had  been  Henri- 
etta Maria,  who  hacfl 
returned  to  England] 
in  October  1 660,  anck 
had  left  in  1665;  she 
died  in  France  foul 
years  later.     Afte  f 
years  of  poverty  anc  [ 
exile,  she  seems  full;' 
to  have  appreciate™ 
the  £60,000  a  yea 
which  was  accordew 
her,  and  she  lived  it 
the  royal  dower  hous 
at  Somerset  House  i 
great  splendour 
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Though  n  o  t  h  i  n 


definite  can  be  urged 
the  probability  is  that  the  earlier  queen  was  thi 
original  owner  of  this  set.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tha 
all  that  now  remains  of  the  "  Queen  Dowagers  : 
furniture  is  the  mirror.  It  is  considerably  smalk 
than  either  of  the  other  two,  being  only. j  feet  hig 
and  3  feet  3J  inches  wide,  richly  embossed  wit| 
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No.  iv.— ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  GUERIDONS 


acanthus  scrolls 
and  two  satyrs' 
masks.  A  third  sil- 
ver table  survived 
until  the  earlynine- 
teenth    century, 
when  it  was  finally 
thrown  away  after 
most  of  the  metal 
had  been  stripped 
from  it  by  some  ac- 
quisitive persons. 
Some  consider- 
able doubt  exists  as 
to  what  inference 
should  be  placed 
on   the    difficulty 
which  the  com- 
pilers of  the  inven- 
tory seem  to  have 
encountered   in 
estimating  the  set's 
weight.     The  sur- 
viving mirror  is 
produced  by  ex- 
actly the  same 
technique  as  all  the 
pieces   of   the 
Charles  II.  set  for 
which  the  weight  is  given.     Is  it   possible   that 
the  table  was  only  of  ebony  with  silver  mounts 
like  the  examples  which  still  remain  at  Ham  House 
and  Knole  ?     Alternatively,  may  we  suppose  that 
the  weight  of  the  silver  in  the  Charles  II.  set  had 
been  revealed  by  the  silversmiths,  at  the  time  of 
presentation,  to  the  officials  of  the  Jewel  House, 
who  had  put  it  on  record,  whereas  the  other  set, 
coming  from  the  court  of  one  or  another  of  the 
Dowagers   at   Somerset  House,   had  never  been 
listed,  with  the  weight,  in  any  official  record  ? 
Unfortunately,  the  names  and  nationalities  of 
the  makers  of  the  Charles  II.  and  of  the  "  Queen 
Dowagers  "  set,  still  remain  a  mystery.     The  em- 
bossed decoration  may  be  attributed  to  Dutch 
influence  which  had  begun  to  appear  with  English 
silver-work,    even    before    the    Restoration.     We 
know  that  a  number  of  Dutch  silversmiths,  such 
as  Christian  van  Vianen,  John  Cassen  and  John 
Cooqus,were  in  this  country  at  that  time  working 
under  the  protection  of  the  court.     Cooqus,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  maker  of  Nell  Gwyn's 
silver  bed,  the  largest  piece  of  silver  furniture  ever 
made  in  this  country.     On  the  other  hand,  Dutch 
influence  does  not  necessarily  imply  Dutch  work- 
manship, as  English  craftsmen  had  perforce  to 
adopt  the  style  which  had  become  fashionable. 


however  much  they 
might  resent  the  for- 
eigners who  came  to 
this  country,  and 
reaped  the  commis- 
sions that  should 
have  been  given 
to  the  native  Eng- 
lish silversmiths. 
The  table  which 
is  shown  here  as 
No.  i.,  the  embossed 
mirror  (No.  ii.),  the 
gueridon  (No.  iv.) 
each  bearing  the 
cipher  of  Charles 
II.  ;  and  the  larger 
mirror,  bearing  the 
arms  and  cipher  of 
William  III.,  are 
illustrated  in  The 
Furniture  of  Windsor 

Castle  by  the  late  Sir  Guy  Francis  Laking,  M.V.O., 
and  are  reproduced  in  this  article  by  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  Proprietors  of  Punch.  The  two  andirons 
(each  is  one  of  a  pair),  shown  on  this  page,  are 
also  in  the  Royal  collection  at  Windsor  Castle. 
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DESIGNS    FOR    STAGE    SCENERY 

By   HELEN    COM  STOCK 


ACCORDING  to  Ben  Jonson,  the  scenery 
for   a    masque    represented    the     "  bodily 
part."  while  the  words  were  "  the  soul." 
The  favour  won  by  the  designs  of  [nigo  Jones  for 
the   masques   written   by  Jonson   seemed    to   the 
latter  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  value,  and 
his  consequent  jealousy   destroyed    the   harmony 
in   which   the    two   collaborators    had    previously 
worked.     He  then  wrote  his    Tale  of  a   Tub  and 
Expostulation  with  Inigo  Jones,  and  deleted  all  past 
acknowledgment  of  Inigo  Jones's  work  from  the 
printed  texts  of  his  masques.     An  often  quoted  line 
from   one  of  his   satires,    in    which   Jonson  makes 
Jones  say  to  him, 
"  Painting   and 
carpentry  arc  the 
soul  of  masque," 
is  followed   by 
one  which  is  not 
so  often  remem- 
bered, in  which 
Jones  is  supposed 
to  retort,  "  pack 
with   your  ped- 
dling  poetry   to 
the  stage."  Thus 
Jonson   relieved 
his  feelings  for 
the  slight  which 
"  painting    and 
carpentry  "  had 
brought  upon  the 
literary  element 
of  the  perform- 
ance and  inci- 
dentally tells  us 
that  the  stage  oc- 
cupied a  humble 
position  in  com- 
parison with  the 
royal    favourite, 
the  court  masque. 
The  stage  was 
still  the  refuge  of 
poetry   unob- 
scured  by  me- 
chanical devices. 
But  this  soon 
changed,  as  the 
rapidly  growing 
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HERMES    AND    A     MOURNING    WOMAN,    BY    FRANCESCO    PRIMATKXTo,     l.so-1    1.S7I) 
FROM    THE    COLLECTION     IN     'I  HE     NATIONAL     MUSEUM,     STOCKHOLM,     SWEDEN 


theatre  began  to  benefit  by  all  that  was  developed 
in  the  affluent  surroundings  of  the  court  masque. 
When  the  latter  went  out  of  fashion,  the  pen  of 
the  designer  came  to  serve  the  professional  stage. 
Three  initial  steps  in  the  progress  of  stage  design 
have  been  recently  illustrated  in  an  exhibition  of 
the  theatre  art  of  five  centuries  which  has  brought 
together  a  large  amount  of  important  material 
from  private  and  public  collections  in  Europe  and 
America.  This  exhibition  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
(lesions  was  held  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
New  York,  earlier  in  the  present  year,  and  the 
major  portion  of  it  has  since  been  sent  to  a  number 

of    American 

museums.  While 

the  greater  pro 

minence    was 

given  to  contem 

porary  stage  de 

sign  and  its  im 

mediate  forerun 

ners,  a  special 

word  of  appreci 

ation  should  be 

given  to  Mr.  Lee 

Simonson,   who 

organized    the 

exhibition,  fo 

his  effort  to  pre 

sent  an  adequate^ 

account  of  th 

earlier  periods 

Some  80  orig 

inal  drawings  o: 

the  sixteenth  tc 

the  eighteenth! 

century  and  zb 

small  group  6:1 

engravings  afteij. 

SerlioandBuon- 

talenti   repre  1 

sented  the  perioc  V 

of  origins.    Thi: 

is    no    s  1  i  g  h  : 

achievement 

when   one    con 

siders  that  whili 

all  drawings  leac 

a  perilous  existl/ 

ence,   drawing 


: 


*N 
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for  the  stage,  which  are  almost  always  work- 
ing designs,  are  especially  subject  to  ill-fortune. 

In  the  earlier  section  representing  the  six- 
teenth, the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, to  which  the  present  remarks  are  con- 
fined, there  was  for  each  century  one  particular 
group  which  occupied  a  position  of  significance. 
The  first  of  these  was  composed  often  drawings 
by  Primaticciofor  the  court  of  France  and  came 
from  the  National  Museum  at  Stockholm;  the 
second  contained  six  designs  from  the  extensive 
Chatsworth  House  collection  of  the  work  of  Inigo 
Jones  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
finally  there  were  the  many  designs  for  costume 
and  scenery  for  the  theatre  of  Gustavus  III.  of 
Sweden,  chiefly  the  work  of  Louis  Jean  Desprez. 

It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  Primaticcio,  who 
was  called  to  the  court  of  Francis  I.  and  worked 
in  France  through  the  reigns  of  three  of  his 
successors,  to  design  for  the  pageants  which 
celebrated  a  royal  entry  into  a  city.  A  very  full 
description  exists  of  the  fete  which  he  arranged 
for  Francis  II.,  when  that  monarch  first  visited 
the  newly  purchased  chateau  of  Chenonceaux 
in  1 560.  The  artist's  designs  for  this,  the  Triumph 
of  Chenonceaux,  do  not  exist,  so  far  as  can  be 
definitely  proved,  but  for  our  knowledge  of  his 
work  for  this  drama  in  plein  air  there  is  to-day 


burling  aiTKh  ; 
f>  1 


THE  PALACE  FOR  SCENE  I  OF  THE  PLAY  OBERON  BY  HEN  JONSON  :  DESIGNED 
13Y    INIGO    JONES     (1573-1652)    :     COPYRIGHT      I  Ilh     DUKE     OF     DEVONSHIRE 


ANOTHER    DESIGN,    ROCKS    AND    TREES    PRODUCED    BY   JONES    FOR 
SCENE    I     OF     OBERON    :    COPYRIGHT    THE    DUKE     OF     DEVONSHIRE 


only  the  unique  group  of  twenty-five 
drawings  in  the  Stockholm  Museum,  of 
which  the  ten  contributed  for  this  ex- 
hibition formed  a  part.  Although  they 
cannot  be  associated  with  any  definite 
spectacle,  there  was  a  great  similarity  in 
these  mythological  pageants  which  had 
but  one  theme — the  glorification  of  the 
sovereign .  The  Stockholm  drawings  show 
pageant  costumes  for  the  gods  and  god- 
desses of  Greece  and  Rome,  figures  of 
Fate  and  Fame,  a  sphinx,  a  satyr,  a  war- 
rior on  a  unicorn,  Saturn  with  four  eyes 
and  four  wings  ("  as  the  Phoenicians  por- 
tray him,"  according  to  an  inscription 
by  the  artist),  a  Knight  of  the  Swan  (a 
figure  from  medieval  legend) ,  and  finally, 
two  Biblical  figures,  a  Foolish  Virginand 
a  possible  David.  Among  the  subjects 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  American 
exhibition  is  a  Hermes  and  a  Mourning 
Woman,  which  Louis  Dimier,  in  his  Le 
Primatice,  suggests  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  widowhood  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  in  some  pageant 
after  the  death  of  Henri  II.,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  poetic  allegory  of  the  time. 
The  Triumph  of  Chenon  >  en  shortly 
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s< 


after  the  death  of 
her  husband,was 
filled  with  em- 
blems of  mourn- 
ing in  memory 
of  the  late  king. 
The  drawings 
contain  inscrip- 
tions, sonic  i  n 
Italian  and  sonic 
in  French,  which 
relate  i  hiefly  to 
the  materials  for 
the  costumes, 
mentioning  blue 
satin  shot  wit  li 
silver, t.illcla  slid 

with  gold,  a 
doublet  of  <  loth 
of  si  1  ver,  and 
crimson  trunks 
for  which  one 
and  a  half  ells 
of  cloth  were 
required.  The 
masks  arc  at- 
tached with  chin 
straps  in  the 
same  manner,  as 
Dinner  points 
out,  still  in  use 
in  the  carnival 
costumes  of  cer- 
tain parts  o  f 
Holland  which 
retain  their  six- 
teenth-century 
characterin  more 

than  one  respect.  The  animals  which  appear  in 
the  designs  are  intended  to  be  represented  by  men  ; 
thus  the  design  for  the  swan  on  which  a  knight 
is  seated  has  legs  oui  of  all  proportion  in  ordei  to 
make  allowance  for  the  ankles  of  the  wearer. 

This  group  of  drawings  shows  only  costumes, 
but  there  was  not  lacking  a  background  for  them 
on  the  occasion  for  which  they  were  designed. 
The  description  of  the  pageant  at  Chenonceaux  is 
indicative  of  many  such  events.  A  great  tri- 
umphal arc  h  of  the  Tuscan  order  greeted  the-  king, 
who  had  first  passed  through  alleys  of  cypress  and 
broken  columns,  with  draped  altars  to  the  memory 
ol  Henri  II.  He  then  passed  under  the  great  an  h 
to  an  open  place  where  lion-fountains  shot  streams 
of  water  into  the  air.  Two  further  arches  in  the 
Corinthian  style  flanked  the  ends  of  the  terrace  of 
the  chateau  and  there-  was  introduced  everywhere 


708. 
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as  great  a  variety 
of  painted  and 
sculptural  orna- 
iii« nt  as  a  per- 
manent setting 
ol  thekind  would 
require.  An  in- 
scription in  ( iic  ek 
a<  miss    a    wall    of 

the  chateau  made 

.illusion  to  "  the 
eye  of  Jupiter, 
w  hie  h  se-es  all 
.mi I  knows  all," 
as  a  reference  to 
royal  wisdom 
A  drawbridge 
was  lowered,  as 
though  in  obeis 
ance  to  the  king, 
who  could  then 
read  on  a  tablet 
"  Haiwunt  la  chef  a 
la  seule  grandeur." 
Vi  ctory  and 
Fame  adorned 
altars  in  hi 
honour,  Pallas 
came  forward  on] 
a  balcony  td 
speak  a  quatrairjT 
in  his  praise 
The  theme  o 
royal  great  ties 
was  expressed  i 
.i  I  most  eveH 
possible  varia 
tion,  and  escape; 
monotony  only  through  the  inventiveness  of  thj 
artist.  Compared  with  his  contemporaries,  Prima 
ticcio  shows  both  taste  and  imagination;  he  i 
neither  so  extravagant  nor  so  bizarre. 

On    the   other    hand,  the    masque,    which    w 
presented   indoors,    required,   to  give  it   interes 
something  more  of  a  definite  story  and  music  t< 
augment  its  effect.     The  setting  made  demands 
its    own    and    also    offered    new    opportunities 
Inigo  Jones  was  the  first  to  realize  this  and  it  wa 
he  who  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  stage-era 
with  his  designs,  and  machinery,  which  joined  t 
setting  to  the  action  within  the  space  limitatio 
of  a  stage.      His  work  in  designing  for  masque 
continued   from    1605   until    1640.     He   also   d« 
signed    for    many    plays    and    pastorals,    but    a: 
through  some  chance,  so  few  for  the  two  lattej 
have  survived,   his   work   is   known    especially  i 
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relation  to  the  early  seventeenth-century  masques. 
Oberon,  a  Masque  of  Prince  Henries,  by  Ben  Jonson, 
was  presented  on  New  Year's  Day,  1611,  in  the 
Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  before  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  "  This  is  a  night  of  homage  to  the 
British  court,"  says  one  of  the  characters,  "  and 
ceremony  due  to  Arthur's  chair,"  and  the  praise 
of  the  Prince's  father,  James  I.,  is  thereafter  more 
subtly  introduced  than  in  the  bald  manner  of  the 
pageant  with  which  Primaticcio  was  concerned. 
The  two  designs  from  Chatsworth  House  in  the 
exhibition  (there  are  two  more  in  that  collection 
associated  with  the  same  scene,  one  giving  specific 
measurements)  are  alternates  for  the  opening 
scene;  first,  for  the  side  of  a  rocky  cliff,  the  second 
for  the  palace  of  Oberon  which  is  concealed  by  it. 
"  The  first  face  of  the  scene  appeared  all  obscure 
and  nothing  perceiv'd  but  a  darke  Rocke  with 
trees  beyond  it;  and  all  wildness  that  could  be 
presented.  Till  above  the  Horizon,  the  Moon 
began  to  shew,  and  rising,  a  Satyre  was  seen  (by 
her  light)  to  put  forth  head  and  call."  The  first 
drawing,  which  is  in  pen  and  ink  with  a  grey  wash 


and  finished  with  black  lead  at  the  sides,  shows 
two  faint  arches  indicated  with  a  compass,  one 
across  the  face  of  the  rocks  and  one  above  them,  to 
indicate  where  the  scene  is  to  open.  The  one 
above  permits  the  moon  to  appear,  and  the  other, 
the  palace  of  Oberon,  is  shown  in  the  alternate 
drawing.  This  dainty  little  structure  stands  with 
its  cupola  close-framed  by  the  rocks.  On  its 
podium  are  four  cupids  aiming  at  the  stag  which 
stands  on  the  pediment,  bayed  by  two  dogs.  The 
front  of  the  building  shows  four  slender  columns 
which  lead  the  eye  upward  to  four  consoles  bear- 
ing satyrs'  heads  supporting  the  cornice. 

Also  associated  with  an  early  masque  is  a  draw- 
ing showing  eleven  queens  seated  in  the  clouds 
over  a  portcullis  or  grated  entrance  which  is 
thought  to  be  an  unused  study  for  the  Masque  of 
Qj/eens  (by  Jonson)  given  on  February  2,  1609. 
The  identification  is  not  positive,  and  there  is 
some  ground  for  thinking  it  might  have  been  for 
Jonson's  Love  Freed  from  Ignorance  and  Folly  (161 1), 
according  to  the  catalogue,  by  Percy  Simpson  and 
C  F.  Bell,  of  Inigo  Jones's  drawings  at  Chats- 
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worth  House.  It  is,  however ,  there  assigned  to 
the  Masque  ofQiieens,  because  the  style  of  the  draw- 
ing accords  with  the  work  of  the  earlier  period: 
the  fact  that  the  masque  required  the  presence  of 
twelve  ladies,  and  that  only  eleven  are  shown, 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  this  having 
been  intended  for  it,  since  Jones  was  often  careless 
of  such  details.  The  second  scene  of  this  masque, 
for  which  the  drawing  was  more  probably  intended, 
presents,  at  its 

opening,    the  — >         -v. 

tower  of  the  House 
of  Fame,  where 
twelve  queens 
were  seated.  By 
means  of  a  mech- 
anism of  Jones's 
devising,  the 
upper  part  of  the 
tower  was  made 
to  revolve  sud- 
denly, so  that  the 
other  face  of  the 
scene  appeared, 
and  Fatna  Bona, 
attired  in  white 
and  bearing  a 
trumpet  and  olive 
branch,  was  seen 
alone.  A  contem- 
porary descrip- 
tion of  this  mach- 
ina  versatilis  exists 
to-day, according 
to  the  catalogue 
already  referred 
to,  in  The  Declara- 
tion oj  Thaccompte 
of  A  rid  re  ic  A  er- 
wyn*  In  listing 
the  items  which 
were  paid  for  in 
1609,  mention  is 
made  of  the : 

fitting  and  setting  vp  of  diuerse  running  scaffoldes  fframing 
and  setting  vp  a  great  stage  for  a  maske  all  the  height  of  the 
Banquettinghouse  wtb  a  floore  in  the  midle  of  the  same  being 
made  wth  sondry  deuices  wth  greate  gates  and  turning  doores 
belowe  and  a  globe  and  sondry  seates  aboue  for  the  Quene 
and  Ladies  to  sitt  on  and  to  be  turned  rounde  aboute. 

While  Inigo  Jones  was  designing  for  the  stage  in 
his  own  original  manner,  and  exercising  an  un- 
failing ingenuity  in  fitting  the  setting  to  the  subject, 
stage  design  in  Italy  and  France  followed  a  course 
which  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  ponderously 
architectural.     This  continued   through  the  cen- 

*  Audit  Office,  Declared  Accounts,  bundle  2419,  roll  40. 
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A    VISIONARY    SCENE    WHUH    WAS    PRODUCED    BY    INIGO     JONES    POSSIBLY    FOR 
BEN  JONSON'S    WASQU1     "I     QUEENS    -   COPYRIGHT    THE    DUKE    OF    DEVONSHIRE 


tury  following  and  ma\  be  seen  in  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Vigarani  for  the  Paris  Opera;  the  work  of 
Berain  for  Louis  XIV.;  of  the  Bibicna  family  for 
almost  all  the  courts  of  Europe;  and  in  that  of 
Galliari  and  Monlenari,  where  the  possibilities  of 
architectural  design  were  carried  into  the  realm  of 
the  speculative.  Not  even  the  richest  of  kings 
could  have  built  the  srigantic  palace  interiors,  the 
limitless  avenues  of  towering  columns  which  their 

architect-design- 
ers offered  them 
in  this  realm  of 
illusion.  With  the 
beginning  of  the 
last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury a  change  was 
bound  to  express 
itself.  France  was 
dominant  in  a 
field  where  up  to 
this  time  Italy  had 
been  supreme. 
T h  e  theatre 
could  not  remain 
so  i'o  r  in  a  1 ,  so 
grave,  in  a  word, 
so  monstrous,  as 
it  had  become 

But  it  is  not  to 
France  that  we 
must  go  to-day 
for  the  most  per 
feet  record  of  an 
eighteenth-cen- 
tury  French 
theatre.  Just  a: 
the  finest  o 
French  silver  has 
been  preserved  hi 
the  royal  collec- 
tions of  Portuga 
and  Russia,  sc 
one  must  also  gc 
outside  France  for  the  unique  spectacle  of  a  Frencl 
theatre  of  this  period,  for  so  it  actually  wa 
although  built  in  Sweden.  This  is  the  theatre  a 
Drottningholm,  near  Stockholm,  built  for  Queer 
Louisa  in  1764,  where  Gustavus  III.,  her  son, 
literary  genius,  indulged  his  ambition  to  become 
playwright  as  well  as  a  patron  of  the  stage  ii 
general.  Louis  Jean  Desprez,  whom  he  met  ii 
Italy  and  summoned  to  his  court,  gave  to  th 
theatre,  which  Gustavus  so  royally  patronized,  it 
eminently  French  character.  This  theatre  is  nov 
known  as  the  Drottningholm  Theatre  Museum 
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SAINT    GEORGE   AND 
BATTLE   ABBEY 

By  FRED  ROE,  R.I. 


OF  the  proud  monastic  establishment,  Battle 
Abbey,  which  rose  over  the  gory  apex  of 
Senlac  only  a  few  excavated  relics  of  the 
'original  structure  remain,  for  such  of  the  buildings 
i as  have  endured  to  our  own  day  mainly  belong  to 
|the  thirteenth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries.  After 
the  founding  of  the  Abbey  on  the  site  of  the  final 
clash  between  the  forces  of  William  the  Bastard 
and  Harold  Godwinson,  more  than  four  hundred 
/ears  must  have  elapsed  before  the  first  of  the 
three  panels  shown  here  (No.  i.)  was  executed. 
The  subject  carved  on  this  represents  St.  George's 
encounter  with  the  Dragon,  a  favourite  theme  with 
nedieval  artists  and  craftsmen,  but  of  which  com- 
paratively so  few  examples  in  wood  relief  remain 
that  the  discov- 
ery of  any  fresh 
jpecimen    is 

:arefully    noted 

iind   recorded. 

Somewhat 

ater  in  style,  the 
recond  panel 
vNo.ii.)  portrays 
\The  Annunciation, 

nd  is  singularly 

nteresting  in  its 

etails,  as  it  de- 
acts  domestic 

ppointments  of 

le  latter  end  of 

le  fifteenth  cen- 

ary.    The  last  of 

le  trio  (No.  iii.), 

mich  bears  the 

litials  IB-,  and 

le  device  of  a 

rown    impaled 

a  a  sword,  is  of 

style  prevailing 

jring  the  reign 

'Henry  VIII., 

ad  probably 
rmed  part  of 
me  more  recent 


No.   I.— A   LATE   FIFTEENTH-CENTURY   CARVED    PANEL   OF   SAIN  I    GEORGE,   FROM 
BATTLE   ABBEY  :    NOW   IN    THE    PUBLIC  MUSEUM    \NI>    Akl    i,M  I  I  RY,   HASTINGS 


fittings  installed  shortly  before,  or  after,  the  Abbey 
surrendered  to  the  Crown  in  1 538.  The  first  piece 
may  have  been,  and  the  third  certainly  is,  purely 
secular,  but  the  second  is  of  a  type  which  may  well 
justify  the  supposition  that  it  formed  part  of  the  fur- 
nishings of  Abbot  Newton's  parlour,  somewhere 
about  the  time  that  Henry  the  Avaricious  was  be- 
coming disturbed  concerning  a  juvenile  impostor 
who  was  subsequently  hanged  as  Perkin  Warbeck. 
Taking  these  three  pieces  in  their  proper  order, 
the  first  thing  noticeable  in  the  St.  George  panel 
is  the  armour  worn  by  the  Saint,  which,  differing 
from  that  in  most  carvings  of  this  type,  belongs 
unmistakably  to  the  late  fifteenth  century,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  sallet,  plastron  and  cuisses.    There 

is  no  great  diver- 
gency of  imagin- 
ation displayed 
between  the  com- 
position of  this 
and  other  better- 
known  and  finer 
examples  of  a  like 
nature  ;  but  a 
further  subtle  dif- 
ference exists  be- 
sides the  fashion 
of  the  war-har- 
ness, which  marks 
an  advancement 
— crude  as  it  is — 
in  creative  art. 
There  is  a  distinct 
attempt  at  per- 
spective, then 
almost  invariably 
wanting  in  other 
designs  of  this 
sort.  The  dis- 
tressed princess, 
in  the  middle  dis- 
tance,  is  on  a 
smaller  scale  than 
her  deliverer,  and 
the    tiny   horse 
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No.  II,      1'HE  ANNUNCIATION       V  CARVED  PANEL  FROM  TH]     I ROl     \ 

i [CI        SOMEWHA'l    LATER    IN  STYLI     I  II  \S     I  III  !  SAIN  I    GEORG1 


standing  behind  her 
is  doubtless  intended 
to  be  some  hundred 
yards  distant.  The 
".hi  ichoke"  treesare 
still  in  evidence,  and 
the  two  onlookei 
projei  i  i  heir  heads 
(somewhat  decreased 
in  size  i hrough  the 
windowsoi  i  he  towei 
in  which  the)  have 
taken  refuge.  But 
w  hat  i  ih«  iii«  .nun" 
of  the  queei  little 
figure  scaled  on  the 
mi ii  oi  the  moun- 
tain ?  1 1. is  another 
element  of  romam  i 
entered  into  i  he  field  ? 

The  terrain  is  scored 

or  gouged,  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  unlike 
an\  of  the  oilier  well- know  ri  examples,  and  only  one 
little  animal  (on  the  left )  is  seen  seeking  its  burrow. 
I  have  all  along  held  the  opinion  thai  there  existed 
.1  <  liool  of  craftsmen  who  produi  ed  these  subjei  I 
panels.     I  fere  is  a  hand  which  1  do  not  re<  ognize, 

Iml  il  is  possible  that  the  ailisl   ina\   have  seen  die 

York  coffer,  and  remembered  its  decoi  itive  dragon. 
The  second  oi  the  pai  els  is  a 

door  from  a  (  redi  n<  e,  n  >i  fir ^^^^^ 

a  "  confessional,"  as  described  in 

a  volume  of  the  Sussex  \n  h.eo- 
logical  ( !ollc(  lions.  n  i  on 
sidering  v\  he!  hei  it  is  I  i  ench  or 
Flemish,  I  should  regard  the  for- 
mer country  as  its  source.  Its 
treatment  is  not  siillicicnlK  pon- 
derous for  i  he  I  .ov\  ( lountries. 
( )ne  of  the  most  arresting  lea- 
lures  in  the  design  is  the  precise 
information  whi<  h  it  <  onveys  as 
io  i  he  furnishing  of  a  domestic 
apartment  in  the  latter  pan  ol 
i  he  fifteenth  century  :  the  stool 
ai  which  the  Virgin  is  kneeling  ; 
the  settle  immediately  behind  the 
archangel  ;  the  canopied  and 
curtained  bed  ;  and  the  piece  ol 
panelled  furniture,  presumably 
an  armoire,  beside  it.  All  are 
rendered  with  the  utmost  fidelity, 
though,  as  is  usual,  perspective 
is  not  a  strong  point  in  the  design. 
The  Deity  in  splendour   is  dc- 
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pit  led  ill  ,u  (  oi  dance 

with  traditional  art 

ol  I  he  period. 

Il  would  seem  that 
I  he    I  h  i  id    of    the 

I  ianels,  whit  h  belongs 
ii istakably  to  the 

Rcnaissani  e,      must 

have  loi med  pan  q 
some  wainscoting 

similar  to  that  in  the 
Wall  ham  Abbey 
Room,  now  in  the 
\  ii  liu  ia  and   Albert 

Museum,  though  the 
Hastings   exhibit   is 
more  definitely  Ital- 
ian, lie   in   (  hai.u  ler. 
A  local  theoi  \  is  iha 
the  initials  !  Bstand 
lor  John,    the   last 
Abbot  of  Battle,  .ind 
that   the  sword  and 
crown  represent  those  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
The  device  certainly  appears  as  a  charge  in  the 
arms  of  Battle  Abbey,  but  the  panel  is  not  ar- 
morial,   while   the   last    Abbot's   name   was  Join1 
Hammond.     There  is  no  sign  of  monastic  influ- 
ence  about    this  piece,  and    I  si Id  he    more  in- 
clined to  describe  il  as  l'osl-Reloi  nialion,  possibly 
pari  of  some  re-fittings  carriet 
out     by    order   of    Sir    Anthony 
Browne,   the   King's   Master  o 
Horse,    who    succeeded    Abbo 
Hammond   to  the  possession  o| 
the  buildings,  and  to  whom  the 
second  initial  might  well  ;ipply 
Bui   Sir  Anthony  does  not  seen 
to    have    had    any    descendant 
or  collateral  relations  to  whon 
the  I  would  refer.     His  mother' 
i  ia  i  ne.  however,  was  I  a  icy,  as  wa 
that  of  his  sister  who  married  Si 
Thomas    Clifford,    ancestor    t< 
the  Lords  ( Uifford  and  Earls  o 
( lumberland  ;    and,    singularl] 
enough,  beneath  the  sword  am 
i  rown  appears  the  device  of  j 
"  lucy,"or  pike  fish,  which  might 
be  intended   for  a  rebus.     Th! 
mutilation  of  the  lower  flange  t 
the   !    is   sufficient!)    visible   t 
1 1  luie  an\   assei  lion  that  the  lei 
ler  L.  was  intended.       For  Nos! 
ii.    and     iii.    I    am    indebted    t 
W.  Ruslin  Butterfield,  Esq. 
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MEN'S    COSTUME 


IN  THE  ISHAM  COLLECTION 


By    J.    L.    NEVINSON 


THE  nucleus  of  the  collection  of  seventeenth- 
century  costumes  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  was  formed  in  1 900  by  the  acqui- 
|  sition  of  the  clothes  stored  for  many  years  at  Lam- 
port, the  ancestral  home  of  the  Isham  family. 
To-day,  the  importance  of  this  collection  has  been 
strongly  endorsed,  when  the  clothes  were  re- 
arranged and  examined  in  the  light  of  modern  re- 


search. Mr.  Gyles  Isham  has  kindly  supplied  in- 
formation with  regard  to  his  family  and  the  por- 
traits at  Lamport  and  has  also  found  important 
documents  relating  to  the  costumes  themselves. 
Thanks  to  the  fact  that  two  eighteenth-century 
members  of  the  family  Sir  Justinian  (d.  1 736)  and  Sir 
Edmund  (d.  1772),  "being  both  lovers  of  antiquity 
did  set  a  value  upon  the  clothes  as  showing  the 

fashions  of  the  time," 
the  collection  escaped 
being  relegated  to  the 
fancy  dress  cupboard, 
which  has  in  the  past 
%->.  caused  far  more  des- 

5$  :%?  truction  than  moth  or 

damp.  So  it  happens 
that  the  clothes  are 
for  the  most  part  re- 
markably well  pre- 
served and  show  no 
traces  of  alterations. 
The  most  striking 
of  men's  doublets  of 
the  early  seventeenth 
century  is  one  of 
Italian  green  silk  vel- 
vet figured  with  hori- 
zontal bands  and  a 
pattern  of  small  floral 
sprigs  (No.  i.),  the 
front  has  a  deep- 
pointed  waist  with 
two  silk  loops  for  the 
sword  belt,  and  fastens 
with  a  row  of  small 
buttons  set  close; 
about  the  waist  are 
eight  small  overlap- 
ping skirts.  Inside, 
it  is  stiffened  with 
canvas  lightly  boned ; 
on  either  side  of  the 
waist  are  the  two  loops 
through  which  a  lace 
passed  and  drew  to- 
gether the   sides,   so 


0,    I.— ITALIAN    GREEN    SILK    FIGURED    VELVET    DOUBLET    TRIMMED    SILVER    LACE    :    CIRCA     1610-20 
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No.  II.— ONE  Ol     TOE  LOOPS    DETAIL  O]    QUILTED  LINING  AND  THE 
EYELET    HOLES  FOR   BREECHES    LACING    '  >1     DOUBLET,    PAG 


N<>    Ml       DETAIL  Ol- THE  INSIDE  Ol   DOUBL1    r,  ON  PAGE  315,  SHOWING 
HIDDEN    I'M.  II    Hums  ox   THE    INNER    BAND  ABOUT    I  H)     WAIS1 


that  the  doublet  stood  out  from  the  body  below 
the  chesl  in  a  stiff  ridge  resembling  a  breast-plate. 
One  of  these  loops  appears  in  Xo.  ii.,  a  detail  of 
the  quilted  lining  of  part  of  the  front;  about  the 
waist  are  seen  the  eyelel  holes  through  which  the 
bree<  hes  were  laced  to  the  doublet.  The  sleeves 
are  long,  shaped  at  the  elbow,  with  buttons  at  the 
wrist.  The  date  ol  the  doublet  would  be  about 
1610-20.  But  the  two  unexpected  features  are 
the  easily  cut  neck,  from  which  a  low  collar  was 
possibly  removed  when  the  original  trimming  of 
silver  hue  was  stripped,  and  the  very  ample 
waist  measurement. 

Now  it  happens  that  a  letter  survives  written  by 
Thomas  Isham  (d.  1605)  to  his  only  son  John  (b. 
1 582) ,  who  afterwards  became  the  first  baronet,  in 
which  he  advises  him  to  "eat  onlie  to  slake  hun 
ger  "  for,  "as  Catoyou  know  well  said,  the  Com 
mon  wealth  can  have  little  hope  of  him  that  is  al 
bellie  from  his  throte  to  the  codpecc."  * 

Taking  into  consideration  the  great  size  of  thi: 
doublet  and  the  facts  that  John  Isham's  fatherwa 
dead  and  that  he  was  an  only  son,  it  seems  ve 
probable  that  this  and  some  of  the  others  (notabl 
a  black  silk  doublet  and  breeches,  date  about  1630 
now  much  r<  >tt cd  1  >y  the  dye)  belonged  to  him.  Un 
fortunately  no  portrait  of  Sir  John  Isham  seems  fc 
have  survived,  but  a  general  idea  of  the  man' 
costume  of  the  reign  of  James  I  may  be  gainc 
from  Mytens'  portrait,  dated  1622,  of  James,  2n 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  (No.  v.) ;  this  shows  a  ve: 
similar  doublet,  though  with  deeper  wings  an 
skirts:  the  breeches  are  full,  though  perhaps  no 
padded,  and  the  Marquis  wears  a  falling  ruff. 

The  second  doublet  (No.  iv.)  is  of  white  line 
embroidered  with  fine  tendril  patterns  in  linei 
thread;  the  waist  is  short  and  square  in  front, witlj 
six  deep  over-lapping  skirts.    The  long  sleeves  ar| 
slit  down  the  front  seam,  from  shoulder  to  wris 
and  the  stiff  neck  band  shows  that  a  falling  coll 
was  worn  instead  of  a  ruff.     The  eyelet  holes  ft 
the  points  are  hidden,  being  set  on  an  inner  ban 
about  the  waist  (No.  iii.).     This  is  a  late  instam 
of  the  use  of  points,  for  the  doublet  dates  fro 
about  1635,  by  which  time  large  metal  hooks  a: 
eyes,  which  are  found  on  Sir  John  Isham's  blai 
suit  mentioned  above,  are  considered  to  have  beej 
more  common.     The  detail  of  the  inside  al: 
shows  another  characteristic  feature  of  the  dou 
lets  of  the  period,  that  is,  the  stiffening  of  t 
front,  usually  by  inserting  a  triangular  piece 
buckram  on  either  side  of  the  waist;  the  stitch 
outlining  the  shape  of  this  can  just  be  traced 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  doublet  wj 
made  for  a  much  smaller  and  more  slender  m 

*   Gyles   Isham  in  Christ's  College  Magazine,  Vol.  38   (193I1 
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than  the  former,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  belonged  to  Sir  Justinian  Isham  (b.  1610,  d. 
1  1674),  of  whom  a  later  portrait  at  Lamport,  prob- 
ably by  John  Baptiste  Gaspars,  is  here  reproduced 
:(No.  ix.).  Both  doub- 
let and  portrait  show 
that  the  reaction 
against  luxurious 
materials  and  bright 
colours  and  the  pre- 
ference for  black  and 
white  was  not  only 
confined  to  the  Puritan 
Party,  but  was  main- 
tained by  the  Cava- 
I'iers  up  to  the  Restora- 
lionperiod.  Thedoub- 
jiet  is  of  course  some 
■■  ;wenty  years  earlier  in 

date  than  the  portrait, 

Dut  in  a  picture  at 
irvnole,  shown  here 
j-'No.  vi.),  painted  by 
jjdornelis  van  Neeve 
|ind    dated    1637, 

lichard,  Lord  Buck- 

iurst  and  the  Hon. 
'Edward  Sackville,  the 
I'oung  sons  of  the  4th 
:Larl  of  Dorset,  wear 
doublets  of  very  much 
[1  hesame  cut,  but  made 
•  if  a  far  more  expensive 
jnaterial,  probably  a 
liigured  silk.     The 

ireeches  are  dark  red, 
lut  with  high  waists 
tj.nd  tight  legs;  the 
llaborate  garters  and 
I  he  huge  roses  on  the 
Ihoes  will  be  noticed, 
I  rr  this  is  still  some  time 
I:  efore  the  introduc- 
ijon  of  shoe-buckles. 
Sir  Justinian  would 
rrobably  never  have 
Indulged  in  such  fin- 

ry,  although  his  por- 

|  'ait  shows  him  wear- 
1  lglong  curling  hair;  he  was  a  strong  Royalist  and 
Imprisoned  for  malignancy,  both  before  and  after 
;«e  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  in  165 1.  It  is  per- 
laps  unfortunate  that  he  is  better  known  for  his 
f'opearance  as  "The  Emperor"  in  letters  of  Doro- 
iy  Osborne,  who  found  him  "the  vainest,  imper- 

:  rient,   self-conceited  coxcomb   that   ever  yet   I 


saw."  Early  in  1653,  she  wrote  to  William  Temple: 

Lord,  what  would  I  give  that  I  had  a  Latin  letter  of 
his  for  you,  that  he  writ  to  a  great  friend  at  Oxford,  where 
he  gives  him  a  long  and  learned  character  of  me;    'twould 


No.  IV.— WHITK  LINEN   DOUBLE 
ICMI'.KOIDI'KED    WITH     I-TNK     11 


I     Willi  SIFEVES  SLIT   DOWN    FRONT   SEAM    AND    STIFF    NECK    BAND, 
ENDRILS    IN    LINEN   THREAD    :    IN    FASHION    FROM    ABOUT     1635-1640 


serve  you  to  laugh  at  this  seven  year  .  .  .  the  best  of  my 
commendations  was,  that  I  was  capable  of  being  company 
and  conversation  for  him. 

Admittedly,  Sir  Justinian  was  a  widower  with 
four  daughters  for  whom  husbands  would  have  to 
be   found,  he  was  always  a  sch  tig  in 

touch  with  Dr.  Mead  of  Chri  !am~ 
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N.i    V       PORTRAIT.  BY  MYTENS  DATED  1622,  OF   THE   2ND  MARQUIS  OF 
IN    BLACK    DOUBLET    :     BY  GRACIOUS    PERMISSION     OF    Ills    MAJESTY 

bridge,  and  as  the  most  prominent  Royalist  in  a 
Puritan  district,  he  was  continually  imprisoned. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  he  was 
neither  very  light-hearted  nor  sociable.  After  the 
Restoration,  he  retired  from  the  dissolute  life  of 
the  court  which  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  later,  in 
1673,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  found  another  and  no  doubt  a  more  satisfac- 
tory wife;  Dorothy  wrote  "  it  was  not  mine,  it 
seems,  to  have  an  emperor;  the  spiteful  man, 
merely  to  vex  me,  has  gone  and  married  .   .   .   my 


II  Will. ION. 
THE    KING 


Lord  I.ee's  daughter"  (Vere  Leigh 
ofSouelcigh  ;  later  Sir  Justinian  could 
pride  himself  on  the  attainments  ol  his 
daughter  Yeiv.ol  whom  it  is  recorded 

alas  on  her  tombstone,  for  she  died 
in  1674  at  the  age  of  nineteen — that  ' 
she  was  "  learned  beyond  her  sex  in 
mathematics  and  algebra." 

li  was  not  to  be  expected  that  sucha 
father  would  neglect  the  education  of 
his  son  Thomas  (b.  1654),  who  was  in-  m 
duced  lor  the  sum  of  six  pounds  ayeai  T 
to  keep  a  diary  in  Latin.    This  book.  I>i 
covering  the  period  i67i-3,andscorec  ^ 
with  parental  corrections  in  red  ink  'UI 
still  remains  at  Lamport,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  it  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Ishan 
was  published  in  1875.     It  contain 
many  entertaining  descriptions  of  lift 
and  events  in  the  country.     But  nc 
sooner  was  his  father  dead  than  Si 
Thomas  set  oil,  in  1676,  on  a  granc 
tour  to  Italy  and  France.  Even  befor 
he  left  England  he  was  spending  lav 
ishly  on  clothes,  as  appears  from  th 
following    account    which   his   agen 
Latham   sent  on  June    16th,    1676 
it  has  been  printed  in  full,  showin 
the  complete  cost  of  one  suit. 


. 


03   12 


01 
o 


04   17 


Sir  Thomas  Isham  His  Bill 
ye  16  of  June  1676. 
For  9  yeardes  of rought  silke  at 
8s.  ye  yearde  .... 
for  4  yeardes  &  \  of  Lewtstring  to 
Loyne  ye  Coate  &  face  ye  drawes 
&  ye  pockits  att  6s  ye  yearde  . 
for  pincking  ye  Loyning  . 
for  2  Loynings  for  ye  breeches 
&  pockits  .... 

for  6  peces  &  l  of  sattin  ribbon 
to  trim  ye  shewt  &  gloues  at  15 
ye  pece  ..... 
for  5  dusson  and  one  button  at 
5s  ye  dusson  .... 
for  A  dusson  of  small  onens 
forSounccsofgould  £?siluer  Lace 
for  macking  up  ye  triming  & 
triming  A  paire  of  gloues . 

for  Macking  ye  shuite     ..... 

for  Calleco  to  Lay   under  ye  oute  side   of  yc 

Coate   . 

for  8  yeardes  of  brande  ribbon 

for  A  paire  of  holland  drawes  bound  wt  brande 

ribbon  ....... 

for  silcke  &  golome         ..... 

for  A  paire  of  Roman  gloues  .... 

lor  A  paire  of  ye  beste  silcke  Stokings 

for  A  paire  of  imbrourdcred  garters  and  buckels  00   14 

for  A  Box       .  .  .  .  .  .  .      00      1 
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Sr  I  hope  these  will  both 
lit   and  plays,  ye  are  as 

ashonable  as  are  are  (sic) 
pvore  what  euer.  I  would 
Liaue  sent  a  pare  of  ye 
Jame  buckles  if  I  Could 
paue  got  them  for  your 
ihewes   but   if  you  plays 

ou  may  haue  a  pare  sent 

his  is  all  at  prasent  from 
your  worships  most 

iumble  saruant  to 

Command  John  Latham 

The  suit  is  clearly  a 
>lain  one,  and  the 

ibbon  trimmings  ac- 

ount  for  the  greater 
;>art   of  the  cost;  no 

waistcoat  is  worn  with 

t,  and  it  would  have 

irobably  resembled 

he  clothes  shown  in 
he  picture,  attributed 

p  H.  Danckaerts,  of 
Mr.  Rose,  the  gardener 
presenting  a  pine-apple  to 
Wharles  II.  (No.  vii.). 
[The  King   wears    a 

ong  coat  of  the  justau- 

orps  type,  with  tight 

leeves  and  small 

lose-set  buttons  down 

he  front  and  tails  and 

long  the  pocket  slits ; 

here  must  be  quite 

;  5  dussonandone"of 

hem  in  all,  assuming 

hat  the  "  Dusson  of 

mall  onens"  were  for 

she  breeches,   and  it 

$  not  surprising  that 

he  King  did  not  trouble  to  have  them  all  fastened 

iut  allowed  a  long  triangle  of  shirt  to  show  above 

he  be-ribboned  breeches.     The  poplin  suit  in  the 

sham  Collection  described  and  illustrated  in  The 

Connoisseur  for  July,  1928,  is  probably  about  this 

iate,  but  no  bill  has  been  found  for  it. 
While  Sir  Thomas  was   abroad,   much  of  his 

gent's  time  was  occupied  with  tailors  ;  he  writes 

0  his  master  at  Frascati  on  October  25th,  1677: 

As  for  your  wcstcoat,  Sir,  to  have  it  well  done,  there 
lust  be  a  design  made  a  purpos,  and  sent  to  Naples.  .  .  . 

shall  likewise  have  a  mesure  taken  upon  your  brocaid 
'estcoat,  the  length  of  yr  sleeves,  and  as  for  the  length  of 
our  body  it  must  be  longer,  for  westcoats  are  now  wore 
mg.  .  .  . 

)n  his  return  Sir  Thomas  sat  to  Lely  for  his  por- 
trait   (No.    viii.),    and    his    fastidiousness    in    the 


- 


No.   VI.-PORTRAIT,   DATED    1637,   OF   LORD    BUCKHURST   AND    THE    HON.   EDWARD   SACKVILLE, .THE 
SONS  OF  THE  4TH  EARL  OF  DORSET1  BY  CORNELIS  VAN  NEEVE  :   BY  PERMISSION  OF  LORD  SACKV1LLL 


matter  of  dress  can  be  judged  from  a  letter  of 
Ogilby  the  agent  (January  ioth,  1679): 

Sir,  your  desier  to  have  ye  head  and  ye  cravat  of  your 
pii  lure  changed  and  ye  face  of  ye  picture  putt  on  it  which 
Master  Lilly  has  drawn  for  you  since  you  came  over  reserv- 
ing ye  same  posture,  nor  altering  anything  of  ye  colours, 
this  is  I  beleeve  exactly  your  meaning,  ...  I  shall  tell 
Master  Lilly  everything  punctually,  and  exactly,  as  you 
express  it  in  your  letter  ...  so  yt  he  cannot  fail  to  do 
according  to  your  mind,  besides  I  must  charge  him  earn- 
estly as  you  desire  to  doe  it  with  his  own  hand. 
As  an  illustration  of  costume  the  picture,  as  so 
often  happens,  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  merits  as  a  portrait  or 
that  Lely  "  did  it  with  his  own  hand." 

The  death  of  Sir  Thomas  lsham  occurred  in  July 
of  1681,  consequently  it  was  between  [679  and  that 
date  when'thetwo  most  important  suits,  which  are 
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illustrated  on  pag<    ;  |  ,      nr  niiidi       I  In  in  i nn    el  on  in  bias,  gathered,  and  have  their  point 

i  i     of  a  coal    willioul     In    i      and    brecchi     "I  caught  in  to  the  leg  above.     These  show  trac<    "l 

i.i  1 1 <    ill  damask,  with  an  all  ovi  i  Moral  pal  all<  ration  and  ma)  have  been  decorated  with  lace 

i.  i  n  | ii ill i.i lil\  1 1 <  in  1 1     I  In  u .11  i. . ... i  i  .    1 1 .  in.  I  i .1  1 .1 .11. 1     I H  in  ,ii 1 1  i in  in  .ii  i    hort  light  inner  lew 

iikI  would  reach  l  In    knn      prohahl)   con  of  ordinary    ill    edged  with  braid   and  apparently] 

crating  the  I Ik    rnlirrly ;    it  is  collar  lex     and  intended  to  tuck  under  the  stocking.     There  are) 

I  i    l'  n     Willi  .1   I.  .ii"   row    '  'I      I  m.i  M   lull  I.  Hi     1 1  i  ii I  lull  I    |  ..  ..  I  i  I        tWO   Willi    I  ii  il  I  /'  H 1 1. 1 1      III    .mil    I  nil  i.  ill 
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i.  •  Ii.  1 1 1     then   .ii  '   two  hori  ontal  pockets  irt  low 

I  In     I  'I  i  i  i  In    ■    [No     \    ]    ll.l\  i'   .1    \  i  I  \     |l  >w    W  .11.1    1 1 1 1. 

in. I  iln  I'u lines  i  ",.\ili.  i  ,il  in  .i  hand  ovei  lln 
hips  I  In  \  win'  held  un  soleh  h\  i  heii  .  m.  lot 
hoi  iks  In  in".,  i  .i  hraces  :n  e  uiiknow  n  .it  litis 
period,    .i    1 1  in. ii  kable    i  li.ui",     h  .mi    hii\     sears 


and  two  others  ol  wash  leathci  ssiih  vertical  sli 
The  second  suit,  traditionally  the  wedding  mi 
i>I  Sn  I  limn. c,  .iinl  destined  never  u>  lie  won 
consists  ol  .i  sleeved  coal  and  breeches  ol  vci 
similar  cut,  made  ol  a  French  silk  b roc. u led  wit 
small  sprigs  in  ", ill  thread       Phc  slee\  es  .ire-  ligl 


c.i r liet  w  Ii.  n  breeches  tiiusl  have  taken  ipiitr  an  and  extend  to  mid  forearm,  where  there  is  ,i  tun 
appiei  i.ibh  linn  lo  ecu  re  I'o  llic  knees,  arc  back  cull  "I  pink  brocade,  about  6  inches  de» 
attached  largi    augulai    pieces  ol  damask,   which        and   with   a   rounded   Hap   behind.      I'hc  coat 


;;is 


Men's  Costume  in   the   Isham  Collection 


No.    VIII.— SIR   THOMAS    [SHAM,    BART.    (1657-1681)    FOR    WHOM 
THE  TWO   SUITS    ILLUSTRATED   ON     PAGE    345    WERE    MADI 


lined  with  white  silk  damask,  and  this  shows  that 
it  was  meant  to  have  been  worn  open;    this  con- 
temporary fashion  is  supported  by  a  letter  in  the 
Verney  Memoirs  (Vol.  II,  p.  442,  May  29th,  1688) : 
'  buy  me  some  good  shirts  or  else  some  sort  of 
-vastcoatc  suitable  for  Summer  for  it  is  not  fashion- 
able for  any  Gentleman  to  go  buttened  up  either 
Summer  or  Winter  but  especially  Summer."    The 
u-ek-band   appears   plain  and    rather  awkward, 
pul  when  t  h  e 
pat  was  worn,  it 
.vouldhave  been 
o\  ered  by  the 
ull  curled  wig. 
The  breeches  are 
i)f  the  same  cut, 
ind  would  have 
been  almost  con- 
cealed  by     the 
ong  flaps  of  the 
.oat  except  when 
he  wearer  was 
valking.*  These 
annon-  or  can- 


c 


imp. ire   the    cn- 


©ying  by  W.  Sher- 
in  of  Sir  Slingsby 
Shell  as  SI,, nil, 

'in. 


No.    X.      PAIR    OF    SILK    DAMASK    BR]  I      I 
ami     I  Mr     hUU.NKSS    GATHERED     lo   A 


Nil  IX.     SIR   [USTINIAN  ISHAM  (1610  1674),T0WH0MTHELINEN 
DOUBLET,    SHOWN     ON     PAGE     315,     PROBABLY     BELONGED 


ion-breeches  (the  latter  spelling  more  common) 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  "  petti- 
coat "  breeches,  which  went  out  of  fashion  about 
1665  and  were  the  last  relic  of  the  Tudor  period. 
Of  the  latter   type    possibly   the   only   surviving 
example — a  true  petticoat,  with  no  division  for 
the  legs — is   the  pair  of  cloth  of  silver  breeches 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  which  may  be  seen  on 
the  effigy  of  Charles  1 1,  in  the  [slip  chapel  at  West- 
minster Abbey. 
With    the    two 
[sham  pairsmust 

also   be  classed 

the  pair  belong- 
ing to  a  line  suit 
of  about     [665 
70,  in  the  Joan- 
tieum,    Dresden. 

Turning  to  the 
documents,  Mr. 
( ryles  [sham  has 
found  a.  secies 
of  bills  totalling 
over  /,<>oo,  and 
coverii 

l  he  whole  of  the- 
ir period, 

IKS,   HAVING    A    VERY    I  OW    WAISI     1  I 

BAND    0\  ER     Hi'     nil".    :     1  //•:<    1 
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tion  of  the  first  three  months  of  1 68 1  ;  the  last 
ending  with  the  entry  of  "  7  Cloth  Suites  Made 
for  Mourning  August  the  2d  1681."  It  is  there- 
fore rather  disappointing  that  the  actual  hill  for 
the  "wedding  suit'"  cannot  he  identified  with 
absolute  certainty.  The  follow  ing  must  represent 
a  very  similar  suit. 

For  A  Dove  Couller  Silke  Coal  and  Breeches  Brocaded 
with  gold  flours  the  breeches  with  Large  Cannons; 
and  A  white  Satten  vvasteoat  Made,  the  Cannons  and 
wastcoat  Richly  Laced  with  gold  and  Silluer  Lace 
July  the  2d  1681. 

For  Inward  Linings  to  the  Breeches       .  00  :  04  :  00 
For  Shamoy  pocketts  .         .         .         .          .00:02:06 

For  Callicoe  Stayes  n>  the  ( loate  .         .          .  00  :  04  :  00 

For  Sizeinge  the  Silke            .          .          .          .  00  :  05  :  no 

1  org  doz  and  \  of  gold  and  Silke  ( !oat  buttons  00  :  18  :  OO 

For  4  dozen  and  \  of  gold  and  Silluer  brest  to 

the  waslcote  and  breeches     ....  00  :  06  :  09 

For  Staying  and  Buckrum    .          .          .          .  00  :  02  :  00 

For  galloome       .          .          .          .          .  00 :  01  :  02 

For  Silke     .          .          .          .          .          .           .  00  :  06  :  00 

For  pocketts  I"  the  (  !oa(e       .             .            .             .  oo  :  O I   :  00 

For  persian  Silke  to  Make  under  Cannons      .  00  :  02  :  06 

For  tafaty  Ribbon  to  bind  them  .  .  00  :  02  :  06 
For  A  payre  of  Silke  Stockins  .  .  .00:14:00 
For  Making  the  Coat  Breeches  and  wastcoat 

Richly  Laced  and  trimmed              .           .           .  01  :  04  :  no 

°4j  All' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  silk  brocade  and  the  gold 
Ik  e  had  been  bought  elsewhere,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  total  cost  would  have  been  about  £20. 

From  the  other  bills,  it  appears  that  the  waist- 
coat was  usually  brighter  and  more  showy  than 
the  coat,  so  indicating  the  future  fashion  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century.  Sword  belts  had  ex- 
pensive knots  of  ribbon,  and  gloves  were  another 
costly  item;  stockings  were  sometimes  dyed  to 
match  a  suit.  Materials  include  "  rought  silk," 
lutestring,  prince  colour  flowered  silk  at  10/-  a 
yard,  cinamon  colour  Barateene  at  4/-  a  yard, 
shaded  lutestring,  as  well  as  "  Coullered  Padasoy," 
"Effijane,"  and  the  ordinary  damasks  and  serges. 

The  most  interesting  problems  are  those  con- 
nected with  the  types  of  breeches  and  the  canions; 
the  earlier  history  and  the  etymology  of  the  latter 
have  been  ably  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Francis  Kelly.* 
The  Isham  bills  contain  the  following  entries: 

For  A  Coullerd  Venetian  Silke  Coate  and  Breeches  with 
Large  Canions  whipped  trimmed  with  knotts  of  Ribbon. 
(July-,  1681.) 

For  A  Dove  Couller  Silke  Coate  and  Breeches  with 
Canions  Royall,  .  .  .  the  canions  .  .  .  Richly  Laced  with 
gold  and  silluer  Lace  and  knotts  of  Ribbon  round  the 
knees.       (July  2nd.    id.".  I  . 

*    '///(•  Burlington  Magazine,  March,  [918. 


For  a  Black  vcluett  Coate  and  Black  (  aoth  breeches  wit] 
(lose  (anions  and  A  Whin  Satten  wastcote  made  th 
wastcoate   and    breeches   Canions  embroidered   with   blacl 

and  siluer.     (November  24th,  1679.) 

For  A  \li\i  grey  Cloth  Coate  and  Roule  up  breeche 
made-  butlond  downe  the  sides.      (October  5th,   1679. 

I  ..1  \  Hie wish  Silke  Smile  Coate  and  breeches  to  Buckl 
all  knee  with  A  garter  and  knolls  of  Ribbon.  (August  7th 
1680.) 

For  a  Stuff  Coat  and  breeches  to  garter  at  the  Knee 

For  a  Payre  of  Garters  of  the  same  stuff.  (May  26th 
1681.) 


It  is  clear  that  canions  are  no  longer  the  tigh 
thigh  coverings  of  the  Elizabethan  period;  the 
are  evidently  part  of  the  breeches:  they  may  b 
embroidered  and  therefore  are  not  the  short  inne 
legs  of  the  Isham  breeches;  the  tailor  classify 
them  as  "  Large,"  "  Royall  "  (perhaps  the  sam 
type),  and  "close"  (i.e.  tight-fitting),  and  it 
hardly  stretching  a  point  to  conclude  that  th 
are  knee  trimmings  of  the  breeches  themsclvc 
"  Large  "  will  then  refer  to  the  bias  flounce  at  t 
knees  of  the  two  silk  suits,  and  "  close  "  to  t 
embroidered  and  cuff-like  turn-up  on  the  breech 
of"  James  II.  's  wedding  suit,"  which  is  also  illu 
trated  in  Tin;  Connoisski  k  lor  July,  1928.  T 
latter,  it  should  be  noted,  has  its  canions  lined  wi 
red  silk  and  held  in  position  by  loops  and  button 
the  former,  which  are  included,  were  probah 
tacked  up  under  false  bows  of  silver  lace,  whi 
still  remains  on  the  Dresden  breeches  mention 
above.  It  is  clearly  this  later  type  of  can.i 
which  gave  rise  to  the  mistaken  definition  (r 
pea  ted  hy  Planche  and  many  others  and  again  i 
the  shorter  Oxford  Dictionary),  "  ornamental  roll 
laid  like  sausages  round  the  ends  of  the  breeches, 
The  definition  is  in  any  case  a  poor  one,  but  h; 
no  conceivable  reference  to  the  earlier  type 
canion. 

"  Roule  up  breeches  made  buttond  downe  trl 
sides  "  should  refer  to  a  type  similar  to  the  Ishai 
poplin  suit,  the  breeches  of  which  are  tight  fittir 
and  have  buttons  at  the  side  of  the  knee.  The: 
would  have  been  fastened  with  a  garter,  and  wei 
worn  by  Latham,  the  agent,  and  by  the  servant 
When  fastened  with  a  strap  and  buckle  they  mu 
have  approximated  to  the  ordinary  eighteentl 
century  breeches,  though  it  is  hard  to  see  whi 
"  rouled  up  "  unless  they  had  longer  legs  HI 
modern  riding  breeches. 

Sir  Thomas  Isham  died  on  the  eve  of  his  ma  I 
riage  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Justiniar 
the  clothes  remained  at  Lamport  for  over  tw 
centuries.  Both  in  the  earlier  and  the  lat( 
period,  their  association  with  definite  individua 
in  the  Isham  family  help  us  to  visualize  how  an 
when  they  were  worn. 
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EPTEMBER  3RD  this  year  marked  the  bi- 
centenary of  the  birth  of  Joseph  Wright, 
A.R.A.,  more  often  known  as  "Wright  of 
Derby,"  and  the  Derby  Corporation  Art  Gallery 
Committee  has  fittingly  commemorated  the  event 
by  holding  a  loan  exhibition  of  his  paintings, 
which  opened  on  the  anniversary  of  the  painter's 
birthday.  It  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
Messrs.  Graves  and  Co.  held  an  exhibition  of 
Wright's  paintings  in  their  galleries,  and  no  fewer 
than  fifty-one  years  have  passed  since  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  works  was  held  in  his  native  town. 


Almost  more  than  any  other  British  painter, 
Wright  was  identified  with  his  birthplace,  both 
during  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death,  for  all  his 
best  work  was  done  there,  and  apart  from  a  visit 
to  Italy,  and  a  brief  sojourn  in  Bath,  he  lived  all 
his  life  in  Derby. 

Our  national  collections,  and  public  galleries 
generally,  are  singularly  lacking  in  good  examples 
of  this  painter's  work.  Consequently,  he  is  not 
accorded  that  position  in  our  art  history  to  which 
he  is  justly  entitled;  and  the  present  exhibition 
should  do  something  to  enhance  the  reputation  of 
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THE  WOOD  CHILDREN  :   ROBERT.  JOHN  AND  MARY,  SONS  AND  DAUGHTER  OF  HUGH  AND  SARAH 
WOOD.SWANWICK  HALL,  DERBYSHIRE,  BY  JOSEPH  WRIGHT:  DERBY  CORPORATION  ART  GALLERY 


a  man  who,  in  his  own  time,  gained  the  approba- 
tion of  his  fellow-artists  entirely  on  the  merits  of 
his  work,  and  without  the  adventitious  aid  of 
social  influence. 

Wright  was  born  in  1734,  and  at  a  very  early 
age  showed  a  predilection  for  drawing,  which  was 
so  pronounced  that,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  his 
father  placed  him  with  Thomas  Hudson,  R.A.,  to 
learn  the  art  of  painting.  After  about  two  years 
with  Hudson,  he  thought  he  knew  enough  to  set  up 
as  a  portrait  painter  in  his  home  town,  but  it  did 
not  take  him  long  to  realize  his  deficiencies,  and  he 
went  back  to  Hudson  for  another  fifteen  months. 
In  1757,  he  returned  to  Derby  with  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  his  craft,  as  is  evidenced  by  portraits  in 


the  present  exhibition] 
painted    as    early   as    1 760J 
He  must  also  have  begun  to 
paintsubject  pictures  by  artH 
In  ill  light  about  this  time] 
for  in  1765  he  exhibited  lvv(| 
pictures   at    the   Society  0 
Artists,  Ins  lirst  public  ap-l 
pearance  in  a  London  ga] 
lery :  the  well-known  pic  tun; 
Three  Persons  Viewing  I h 
(•Initiator  byCandle-light  whicl 
was  engraved  in  mezzotin 
by  William  Pether  in  1769 
and  a  Conversation  Piece,  th< 
latter    a  portrait  group  t 
which  no  title  was  given  i 
the  catalogue  of  the  exhibi 
tion.  We  can,  however,  vis 
alizc  clearly  what  this  pi 
ture  must  have  looked  lik 
since  Lord  Shuttleworth  ha 
lent  what  may  well  be  th 
very  pit  ture  shown  in  176^ 
It  is  a  Portrait  ('•roup  of  Jam 
Siiiitlleworth,  his  Wife  and 
Daughter,  signed  and  dat< 
J.   Wright,  Pinxt,  1764,  an 
it  affords  evidence  of  an  a 
complishment  which  place 
Wright  among  the  foremo 
of  the  painters  of  his  tim 
Thcpresentconditionofth 
picture,  as  well  as  that 
others  painted  about  tl 
same  time,  proves  that  Hu< 
son  taught  his  pupils  how 
apply   colour  that    neith 
cracked  nor  faded,  and 
remains  as  fresh  looking 
when  it  was  painted. 
In  1760,  Wright  painted  four  single  portraits 
different  members  of  the  Carver  family,  three 
which  are  included  in  the  exhibition.     They  ha 
the    same    characteristics    as    the    Shuttlewo 
group:   a  rather  hard  brilliance  of  colour,  min 
drawing  of  the  smallest  detail  of  dress,  a  cert 
stiffness  and  formality  in  the  pose  of  the  subje 
and  a  lack  of  decision  in  the  painting  of  the  ba 
ground  where  this  happens  to  be  a  landsca 
Good  as  these  portraits  are,  they  reveal  a  cert 
immaturity  only  to  be  expected  in  the  work  o 
comparatively  young   man,    which,   in   Wrig" 
case,  time  rectified. 

Belonging  to  this  period  also  is  the  portrait 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chase,  a  large  canvas  of  about  the  sa 
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size  as  the  Shuttleworth  group,  56  x  76  ins.     It 

was  painted  in  1 760,  as  well  as  a  series  of  six  single 

portraits  of  members  of  the  Markeaton  Hunt,  for 

/oung  Mr.  Mundy  who  succeeded  to  his  estate  in 

'762.     The  hunting  costumes  of  these  young  men 

;hould  be  compared  with  that  of  Mr.   Shuttle- 

Aorth.     Another  is  the  portrait  group  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Coltman,  painted  in  1769,  in  which  the  lady  is 

lepicted  seated  on  a  grey  horse,  while  her  husband 

tands  by  the  side  of  the  horse  with  his  right  arm 

jicross  his  wife's  knees,  and  a  spaniel  dog  plays 

near  the  horse's  feet.     In  the  background  is  a 

landscape  with  a  house,  and  a  groom  leading  a 

lorse  for  his  master.    The  portraits  just  mentioned 

;ivc  a  fair  idea  of  Wright's  manner  in  what  may 

he  called  his  first  period.     This  came  to  an  end  in 

I  773?  when  he  married  and  went  to  Italy  for  two 

rears,  not  to  resume  portrait  painting  regularly 

1(intil  1777,  by  which  time  his  style  had  undergone 

onsiderable  development. 

When  in  Italy,  Wright  witnessed  an  eruption  of 

Vesuvius,  and  was  so  impressed  that  he  was  im- 

>elled  to  paint  it.     He  went  on  painting  Vesuvius 

1  eruption  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  in  fact,  one  of 

tie  last  pictures  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad- 

my  (x794)  was  of  this  subject.     It  has  been  said 

lat  it   gave  him  his   taste   for   bizarre  lighting 

ffects,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.     As  we 


have  seen,  one  of  the  first  pictures  he  exhibited  in 
London  was  a  candle-light  picture,  The  Gladiator. 
Between  1 765  and  1 773  some  of  his  very  best  work 
was  done  in  this  genre,  notably  The  Orrery  (1766), 
The  Air -Pump  (1768)  and  The  Alchymist  (1771),  all 
three  being  in  the  present  exhibition.  There  is  no 
need  to  describe  these  pictures,  which  are  well 
known  through  contemporary  engravings,  and 
have  been  reproduced  in  many  books.  Two  of 
them  were  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  of 
January  1931.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
excellent  grouping  of  the  figures  in  The  Orrery,  and 
The  Air-Pump,  and  the  fine  characterization  of  the 
individuals  in  the  groups,  which  are  evidently  por- 
traits of  real  persons.  In  both  pictures,  the  only 
source  of  light  is  from  a  candle,  and  the  artist  has 
used  this  very  cleverly.  Indeed,  so  clever  was 
Wright  in  the  manipulation  of  artificial  light  that 
his  reputation  was  built  upon  it;  an  unsound 
foundation,  as  the  many  uninteresting  candle- 
light pictures  that  came  from  his  brush  remain  to 
testify.  Cottages  and  ships  on  fire,  fire-work  dis- 
plays, volcanic  eruptions,  Sieges  of  Gibraltar  left 
Wright's  studio  in  an  endless  stream,  to  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  an  unsophisticated  generation. 
Few  of  these  interest  us  to-day,  although  one  or 
two  in  the  exhibition  have  still  a  certain  amount 
of  interest.     Typical   of  his   fire   pictures  is   the 
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House  on  Fire — London  in  the  dis- 
tance, lent  by  Lord  Helper,  in 
which  the  handling  is  good,  and 
the  fire  does  not  take  too  promi- 
nent a  place  in  the  composition. 
Another  type  of  subject  which 
Wright  made  his  own  was  the 
painting  of  blown  bladders,  with 
an  effect  of  artificial  light.  In 
itself  a  pig's  bladder  is  about  the 
most  unattractive  object  it  is  pos- 
sible to  imagine,  yet  Wright  did, 
to  some  extent,  render  it  attra<  - 
tive,  and  a  representative  example 
is  Major  Rawnsley's  Boy  and  Girl 
with  a  Bladder,  which  even  pos- 
sesses a  certain  amount  of  charm. 
The  phase  of  Wright's  art  which 
will  attract  most  people  is  without 
doubt  his  portraits  and  portrait 
groups  or  "  conversations,"  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  painted  between  1777 
and  1 795,  the  last  date  being  two 
years  before  he  died.  Those  who 
have  not  hitherto  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  good  examples  of 
his  portraiture  will  be  astonished 
at  his  proficiency  and  also  at  the 
amount  of  good  work  he  turned 
out.  The  Arkwright  portraits 
alone  are  sufficient  to  make  a  repu- 
tation. The  enormous  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright,  painted  in  1790,  shows 
Wright  at  the  acme  of  his  powers, 
while  the  conversation  piece,  Mr. 
Richard  Ark u 'right,  with  his  Wife  and 
Child,  pa;nted  in  the  same  year,  is 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  Wright's  groups.  With 
groups  of  children  Wright  was  at  his  happiest. 
Six  of  these  are  in  the  exhibition,  The  Arkwright 
Children  with  a  Kite,  The  Arkwright  Children  with  a 
Coat,  The  Wood  Children,  recently  acquired  for  the 
Derby  Art  Gallery,  The  Newton  Children,  The 
Thornhill  Children  and  The  Pickford  Children.  All 
ol  these  were  painted  between  1785  and  1790 
when  Wright  was  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  and 
n  are  known  through  the  medium  of 
modern  mezzotii 

jlc  portraits  of  moderate  size, 

'tics    are    included,    such    as 

dediah   Strutt,   but    others, 

■i\  Day,  Richard  Brinsley 

e  less  familiar.  Wright's 

tinted  for  some  peculi- 

lealed  to  him  and  his 


PORTRAIT     OF    SII 
SPINNING    JENNY 


RICHARD     ARKWRIGH1  ENGINEER     AND     INVENTOR     OF     TH| 

J.I  XI     TO     1)1   Kin'    HV    NOTTINGHAM    MIM  I'M    AND    ART    GALLE 


H 


patrons  :    sunsets,  moonlights  and  rainbows;  bill 
others  were  straightforward  scenes,  painted  undel: 
conditions  of  ordinary  daylight,  and  among  thj 
latter  are  some  of  the  most  interesting;  Dovedale  i 
Sunlight  and  Upper  Falls  at  Rydal  being  good  e? 
amples.     In  summing  up,  the  conclusion  is  inevif 
able  that  Wright  was  too  versatile,  and  was  Id 
away  from  his  true  metier  (which  was  portraitur 
and  subject  groups  in  which  portraiture  played  tl: 
principal  part,  as  in   The  Air-Pump)  by  a  stranffl 
predilection  for  artificial  lighting  effects,   whic| 
was  encouraged  by  his  patrons.    This  Bicentcnai 
Exhibition  should  at  least  place  his  reputation  cj 
a  firmer  basis.     And  the  hundred  and  fifty  exampl 
of  his  work,  which  have  now  been  assembled 
Derby,  will  afford  students  an  opportunity  to  stual 
the  remarkable  veracity  that  is  an    outstandii 
characteristic  of  his  portraiture. 
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FRIDAY,  October  5th,  saw  the  summit  of  the 
success  of  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  when 
exhibitors  and  members  of  the  committee 
prepared  for  the  visit  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Shortly  before  three  o'clock  Her  Majesty  arrived, 
attended  by  Sir  Harry  Verney  and  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Minto,  and  was  received  by  Mr.  J. 
Rochelle  Thomas,  Mr.  Cecil  Turner  and  other 
members  of  the  committee.  Her  Majesty  viewed 
every  stall,  displaying  keen  interest  in  both  the 
exhibits  and  in  the  practical  results  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. She  was  extremely  pleased  upon  being 
assured  that  the  Fair  has  been  a  definite  financial 
success,  and  that  it  had  surpassed  the  most  optim- 
istic expectations.  The  Queen  made  a  number 
of  purchases,  among  them  being  a  Coalport  china 
centre-piece  of  a  dessert  service  commissioned  by 
Queen  Victoria  as  a  gift  to  Tsar  Nicholas  and  a 
Sheraton  box  of  harewood,  inlaid  with  various 
woods,  containing  small  wooden  boxes  and  four 
tin  boxes  enamelled,  at  Pontypool,  with  floral 
decoration.  The  visit  of  the  Queen  has  un- 
doubtedly provided  a  further  stimulus  to  the  rising 


tide  of  prosperity  which  the  antique  and  art  world 
has  enjoyed  of  late. 

Like  similar  previous  exhibitions,  the  Fair 
proved  that  collectors  enjoy  strolling  leisurely 
among  well-arranged  exhibits  of  varying  char- 
acter, and  the  exhibition  closed  with  the  organ- 
izers satisfied  that  the  results  more  than  warranted 
the  unfailing  efforts  which  they  put  forth;  and 
every  exhibitor  equally  satisfied  from  a  financial 
point  of  view. 

Each  of  the  exhibiting  firms  who  specialize  in 
English  furniture,  enjoyed  the  pleasurable  realiza- 
tion that,  modern  flats  notwithstanding,  those  who 
are  seeking  to  furnish  in  the  Georgian  and  earlier 
styles  are  no  less  numerous  than  of  yore.  From 
the  very  opening  of  the  Fair,  the  fine  pieces 
attracted  notice,  and  many  of  them  were  immedi- 
ately reserved  or  purchased .  And  it  is  noteworthy 
that  where  an  exhibit  was  reserved,  it  was,  in  but 
very  few  instances,  sold. 

One  of  the  important  pieces  to  be  sold  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Fair  was  the  Elizabethan 
carved  oak  withdraw  table  illustrated  here.     This 


AN  ELIZABETHAN  OAK  WITHDRAW  TAIil.l    W  II  1 1  (  Al<\  I  -T  >  STI'I'i  >RTS,  8  FT.  2  IJ>       I11         EXTENDINI 
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table,  which  is  slightly 
more  than  8  ft.  long  when 
closed  and  can  be  extended 
to  15  ft.  6  ins.,  has  the  typi- 
cal massive  bulbous  sup- 
ports with  Ionic  capitals 
above.  Tables  of  this  type 
appear  rarely,  consequently 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  hours  before  a  collector 
of  early  English  oak  pur- 
chased it.  Actually  the  in- 
vention of  the  withdraw  or 
draw-top  table  resulted  in 
the  former  trestle  supports 
being  superseded  by  four 
legs  with  rails  between  as 
a  reinforcing  tie,  and  at  the 
same  time  serving  as  a  foot 
rest.  The  extending  top 
consists  of  one  piece  the  full 
length  of  the  table  and  two 

other  pieces  each  half  the  length.  By  a  simple  but 
ingenious  arrangement  when  the  two  lower  pieces 
are  drawn  out,  the  centresection  drops  into  place,  the 
now  extended  ends  being  support  ed  by  long  brackets . 


A  WORCESTER   PORCELAIN   DESSERT  SER\ NTR]     PANELS   P  UN  I  I  I  >  DIFFEREN  T  FLOWER 

IN   NATURA]    COL01  RS,   B0RD1  KS    IN    (.11. T    o\     \    KoYAI.    II  II     i.KolMi      M  ,    IMOSNE   &  SO 


Another  exhibit,  which  very  quickly  found  ; 
purchaser,  was  the  Chippendale  table  illustratec 
on  this  page.  This  table  which  dates  circa  1775 
was  among  the  many  fine  pieces  shown  by  Stai 
and  Andrew,  and  is  of  particular  inter 
est  because  of  the  remarkable  fretwor 
of  the  legs,  frieze  and  gallery;  anothc 
unusual  feature  being  the  use  of  herring 
bone  inlay  round  the  top.  The  pre 
dominating  influence  in  the  design  is,  ( 
course,  Chinese,  but  in  the  various  orm 
mental  fretwork,  there  are  clear  ev^ 
denccsofboth  Gothic  and  French  form 
Many  other  examples  of  eighteentl 
century  furniture,  exhibited  by  th 
well-known  firm  were  also  sold,  incluc 
ing  a  pair  of  mahogany  and  satinwoo 
torcheres  of  circa  1 795 ;  and  an  Adai 
engraved  steel  grate  from  the  collectic 
of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  ; 
Middleton  Hall. 

Two  carved,  unpainted  wooden  fii 
ures  of  Lohans,  of  a  type  not  often 
be  found,  were  a  most  appealing  featu 
of  Messrs.  John  Sparks's  exhibit.  Th( 
are  a  well-matched  pair,  the  one  measu 
ing  1  ft.  1 1 J  ins.  high  and  the  other 
bare  quarter  of  an  inch  more.  Both  a 
represented  as  seated  upon  the  groun 
listening  attentively,  after  the  mann 
of  pupils.  The  rapt  and  smiling  expri 
sions  on  their  faces  are  rendered  wi 
great  skill.    These  two  figures  are  oft 

PI'LNDALE      TABLE      WITH      FRETTED       GALLERY,     FRIEZE      AND      LEGS,  %,  ,  ■         T  •       i  -t?,  .     , 

INLAY     ROUND    THE    TOP    :     CIRCA    1755        STAIR     &    ANDREW  Lfl  Utl-Lung      pCITOCi.  1  he     ArhatS 
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Lohans,  were  disciples  or  apostles  of  Buddha,  all 
of  whom  had  their  distinctive  attributes.  Origin- 
ally sixteen  when  Buddhism  was  introduced  from 
India,  their  number  was  increased  in  China  to 
eighteen  by  the  inclusion  of  Ho-Shang  and  Dharma- 
trata.  Later  the  number  grew  to  five  thousand. 
Messrs.  Sparks  also  had  on  view  a  much  larger 
seated  figure  of  a  Lohan  dating  from  the  Ming 
Dynasty,  of  which  the  robes  are  overlaid  with  pale 
green,  turquoise  and  yellow  glazes. 

From  the  interesting  stall  displaying  rare  books 
and    prints    selected    for    exhibition    by    Messrs. 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR   OF   CHINESE    FAMILLE   VERTE  DISHES  WITH 
ROUGE-DE-FER  GROUND:  K'ANG-HSI  PERIOD  :    H.  R.  HANCOCK 


Charles  J.  Sawyer,  Ltd.,  a  discerning  collector 
acquired  the  beautiful  MS.  leaf  on  vellum  from  an 
early  fifteenth-century  Book  of  Hours 
decorated  with  gold  and  colours,  and 
having  a  finely  executed  miniature  de- 
picting the  Virgin  and  Infant  Christ. 
This  was  purchased  within  a  few  mo- 
ments of  the  opening  of  the  Fair,  and 
is  illustrated  here.  Messrs.  Sawyer  also 
had  on  view  besides  other  rarities, 
several  exceptional  sporting  prints  and 
books,  among  which  was  a  first  issue  of 
the  imperial  folio  of  Portraits  of  the  Win- 
ners of  the  St.  Leger,  with  their  jockeys, 
from  1 815  to  1824  in  ten  plates  in 
colour,  by  Sutherland  after  J.  F.  Her- 
ring. These  plates,  which  are  in  re- 
markably fresh  condition,  having  been 
preserved  in  their  original  binding  in 
a  specially  made  case,  are  extremely 


A    PAIR   OF   CHINESE   FAMILLE    ROSE    COVER    VASES,    BLACK 
ENAMEL  GROUND    :    YUNG-CHENG   PERIOD  :    H.  R.    HANCOCK 


rare  in  such  fine  states ;  each  measures  25  ins.  by  18. 
Both  Chinese  and  English  porcelains  received  all 
the  attention  that  exhibitors  of  these  beautiful 
wares  could  wish  for;  and  collectors  acquired 
many  fine  specimens  of  the  Chinese  from  the  stalls 
of  H.  R.  Hancock,  John  Sparks,  Spink,  while  from 
the  remarkable  exhibit  of  J.  Rochelle  Thomas  and 
those  of  Law,  Foulsham  and  Cole,  Stoner  and 
Evans,  Delomosne  and  Son,  other  collectors  pur- 
chased some  rare  examples  made  by  the  early 
English  factories.  The  various  important  objects 
sold  at  the  Fair  which  are  illustrated  here,  include 
a  pair  of  Chinese  famille-rose  vases  and  covers  of  the 
Yung-Cheng  period  (1722-36)  from  H.  R.  Han- 
cock's stall.  These  are  decorated  with  flowers  and 
foliage  on  a  rich  black  ground  with  a  shaped  panel 
in  reserve ;  and  from  the  same  exhibit,  one  of  a 
pair  of  famille-verte  dishes  painted  figures,  birds 
and  emblems  in  shaped  reserves  on  a  rouge-defer 
ground.     Of  the  numerous  examples  of  English 
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porcelains  which 
found  their  way 
from  the  Fair  to 
different  pri\  .1 1  e 
collectors,  was  the 
early  Worcester 
dessert  service, 
illustrated  here, 
sold  by  Delomosne 
and  Son.  Each 
piece  is  painted 
with  different  Eng- 
lish flowers,  the 
borders  being  de- 
corated with  foli- 
ated scrolls  and 
other  motifs  in  gilt 
on  a  royal  blue 
ground.  As  might 
be  expected,  the 
stall  of  Stoner  and 
Evans  was  made 
beautiful  by  those 
delightful  porcelain 
figures,  for  which 
this  firm  is  noted; 
and  among  those 
which  they  sold 
were  a  pair  of  Chel- 
sea Vauxhall  Mas- 
querader  Figures, 
one  of  which  was 
illustrated  in  The 

Connoisseur  for  September,  a  Ralph  Wood  figure 
of  Apollo,  and  a  variety  of  similar  rare  examples. 

Old  glass,  ever  an 
attraction,  was  well 
represented  by  such 
scintillating  collec- 
tions as  that  of  Arthur 
Churchill,  and  that 
of  Cecil  Davis,  and 
both  these  exhibitors 
soon  discovered 
that  early  English 
and  Irish  glass  is  still 
keenly  sought,  both 
for  use  and  the  collec- 
tor's cabinet.  Eachof 
these  specialists  was 
showing  specimens, 
the  like  of  which  are 
only  discovered  by 
persistent  search 
helped  by  a  familiar- 
ity with  the   several 


MANUSCRIPT  VII  LUM    LEAF   FROM  AN  EARLY  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY    BOOK 
OF   HOURS  DECORATED  WITH  GOLD  AND  COLOURS  :   CHARLES    J.   SAWYER 


EMBOSSED  TWO-HANDLED  CUP    \\l>  COVER:  LONDON  HALL-MARK    1668, 
MAKER'S  MARK  T.M.  :  7!  I.\.  HIGH,  WEIGHT  40  OZS.  :  HOW  OF  EDINBURGH 
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the   distinguish^ 
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The  splendid  worj 
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earlier  pieces  is  wd 

illustrated    by    tl, 

set  of  four  Irish  gla 

candlesticks,  shov 

on  page  327,  fro 

among  the  exhibi 

of   Cecil    Davi 

needless  to  say,  tl 
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remain  long  on  M 

Davis's  stall  befo 

finding  a  purchase 
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ing  the  satisfactory  outlook  of  this  branch  of  antiqv 

was  very  definite*! 
dispelled  on  the  fii' 
and  each  succeedH 
day  of  the  Fair.    T 
exhibits  included  ti 
amples  by  Americ.? 
eighteenth-centrjjl 
silversmiths,    Ral] 
Hyman   showing  I 
his  stall,  the  Newp< 
cream  jug  and  Guil . 
ford,    Connecticv 
bowl,   illustrated 
The  Connoisseur i 
September,  togetl" 
with    other    ra 
American  pieces;  t 
tea    caddy,    ha 
marked    1  700,  ai' 
the  pair  of  unusua 
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ill-marked  171 2,  illustrated  on  this  page  being 
nong  the  numerous  important  pieces  which  collec- 
irs  acquired  at  this  stall.  Others  were  a  fine  set  of 
tree  casters  by  David  King,  Dublin,  1703;  a  plain 
)ffee-pot  with  a  facetted  spout,  1721;  and  similar 
teresting  examples  for  which  collectors  of  silver  are 
mstantly  seeking. 

How  of  Edinburgh's  stall  was  another  which  afforded 

pleasure  to  silver 
enthusiasts,  for  here 
there  were  many  ex- 
am pies  of  Scottish 
as  well  as  English 
work.  And  from  the 
opening  day,  the 
arrangement  of  the 


PAIR  OF  OCTAGONAL  PYRIFORM  CASTERS,  HALL-MARKED  1712 
AND  A  PLAIN  TEA  CADDY,  HALL-MARKED  1700  :  RALPH  HYMAN 


>tG-CASE  STRIKING  CLOCK  :  MOVE- 
NT HY  JOSHUA  HUTCH1N,  LONDON: 
-CA  1700  :  WALNUT  MARQUETKK1E 
.AID  CASE  :  W.  WILLIAMSON  &  SONS 


stall  was  frequently  varied  by  reason  of  these  acquisitions  by  collectors. 
Curiously  enough  few  collectors  favour  the  continued  exhibition  of 
antiques  they  have  purchased,  which  very  fact  accounted  for  the  various 
rearrangements  of  most  of  the  stalls  at  different  times.  The  two-handled 
cup,  illustrated,  which  was  sold  by  How  of  Edinburgh  early  in  the  Fair, 
is  of  special  interest  because  the  cover  is  fitted  with  a  circular  disc  so 
that,  when  inverted,  it  could  serve  as  a  saucer  or  stand  for  the  cup. 
Among  the  other  important  pieces  sold  from  this  exhibit  were :  the  Haig 
tea-pot  by  James  Ker,  Edinburgh,  1725;  a  set  of  five  silver-gilt  salvers 
by  David  Willaume,  1 743 ;  a  set  of  four  silver-gilt  sweetmeat  dishes  by 
Pierre  Platel,  17 16,  in  addition  to  many  other  pieces. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  search  for  Georgian  furniture 
there  is  a  marked  demand  for  the  smaller  pieces.  This  fact  was  soon 
noticed  by  the  various  exhibitors  and  the  sales  of  occasional  tables, 
mirrors,  desks,  etc.,  were  no  small 
contributions  to  the  large  total  which 
the  Fair  represented.  Illustrated 
on  page  331  is  a  Hepplewhite  arm- 
chair and  a  small  tripod  table  which 
were  among  the  sales  made  from 
Bullard's  exhibit.  This  same  firm 
sold  an  early  eighteenth-century 
gesso  mirror ;  a  Chippendale  mirror ; 
a  transitional  walnut  and  oak  chest 
of  drawers;  and  various  other  pieces 
of  Georgian  furniture.  Elson's  also 
sold  a  number  of  pieces  including 
some  Chippendale  chairs,  one  of 
which  is  illustrated  here,  similar  in 
design  to  one  in  the  Moneypenny 
pew  at  Rolvenden  Church,  Kent; 
and  in  addition :  a  Chippendale  gilt 
mirror;  a  Hepplewhite  serpentine 
commode  ;  a  Chippendale  small 
secretaire-bookcase  and  numerous 
other  pieces.  An  unusual  piece 
which  quickly  attracted  notice  and 
a  purchaser  on  Law  Leyton's  stall 
was  a  miniature  chest  of  six  drawers         wooden  figures  which    repri 

,.    ,  1       ^    •     t      •  A  LOHAN  :  ABOUT  2  FEE )    HIGH  :  OF    nil- 

which  represented  a  trial  piece  made        ch-ien-lung    period       [ohn  sparks. 
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by  an  apprentice  who 
proudly  signed  it 

Birchtnough.  Mara: 
Another  set  of  chairs 

consisting  of  six  and  one 
armchair,  which  is 
shown  below,  sold  by  J. 
P  (  :  kill .  were  of  the 
Hepplewhite  period  in 
dark  mahogany.  This 
exhibitor  also  sold:  a 
Sheraton  period  mahog- 
any double  corner  cup- 
board: a  seventeenth- 
century  gaming  board 
in  oak.  similar  to  the 
modern  bagatelle  board : 
a  chest  of  drawers  of  the 
Chippendale  period:  a 
mahoeanv  lonsr- 


- 
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s  of  die  Irish  Chip- 

-  well 

as  many  other  examples 

of  furniture.     And  the  Chippendale  chair  illustrated  at  the  top  of  this        _     is  one  of  a  se: 
which  were  purchased  from  A.  G.  Lock  during  the  early  part  of  the  Fair 

The  interesting  eighteenth-century  mahogany  cupboard  with  an  envelope  xop  on  four  cabriole  leg 
w  as  another  of  the  smaller  pieces  which  quickly  found  a  buyer.  This  was  shown  by  The  Dower  House 
Ltd..  together  with  other  examples  of  eighteenth-century  furniture  many  of  which,  including  seven 
pieces  anted  satinvn       ,  soon  9  s.  sales  made  by  Fred  Anderson  also  indicat 

that  the  eighteenth-century  des  _   -  dominandy  in  favour.     One  of  Mr.  Andersons  firs 

a  collection  of  Chinese  poi  fthe  Kv.nc-Hsi  period  complete  with  an  eighteenth-century  cabinet 

hisothersales  includir  gaQ  leen  Anne  small  bureau-bookcase  in  walnut;  a  walnut  card  table  and  a  burea: 

of  the  same  period :  a  satin- 

mmode.   a    pai: 
x  n  sideboards :  a  Chip- 

Lpendale  kneehole  desk:  and 
other  items  all  pointing  to  the 
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fine  marble  mantelpieces  and 
«  intei  -    ncluding 

ag     This 
- 

:her 
•.  but 
also  s 
• 
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\  :.    by 
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PAIR   OF  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  STIPPLE  ENGRAVINGS   IN    COLOUR    :    THE    WOODNYMPH    AND 
E    SHEPHERDESS    :    BY    J.    R.    SMITH   AFTER    PAINTINGS    BY   S.   WOODFORDE   :    J.    R.    COOKSON 


ogress.  Only  recently  they  acquired  the  in- 
rior  decorations  of  three  houses  in  Portman 
[uare.  These  houses 
ire  designed  by  Robert 
lam,  and  the  fittings 
>m  one  included  a  re- 
usable wrought-iron 
d  bronze  balustrade 

an  Adam  staircase. 
The    long-case    clock, 
own  on  page  329,  was 
rt  of  the  exhibit  by  W. 

lliamson  and  Sons,  by 
10m  it  was  sold  to   a 

lector.  It  dates  about 
oo,  the  movement  be- 

>  by  Joshua  Hutchin. 

ie  case  is  of  walnut  in- 

d  with  floral   mar- 

sterie.      A    clock    by 

'  same  maker  is  illus- 

ted  in  Old  Clocks  and 

itches  and  their  Makers, 

F.J.  Britten,  and  with 

it  example  the  case  is 

lid  with  marqueterie 

the  forms  of  stars,  and 

wagons    with    a    wide 

^d  of  herring-bone 
11  ning  the  panel  of  the 
lor,   and   the  sides. 


Another  fine  pieceosold 
by  Williamson's  walllhe 
yew- wood  cabinet  illus- 
trated with  the  previous 
article  on  the  Fair. 

There  were  many  en- 
quiries for  Windsor  arm- 
chairs, any  good  exam- 
ples readily  finding 
purchasers.  One  with 
unusual  turned  legs  and 
"  saddle  "  seat  made  of 
fruit  wood  which  was 
exhibited  by  Fred  Skull, 
was  sold  soon  after  the 
Fair  was  opened.  These 
chairs  are  much  sought 
by  American  collectors 
of  whom  there  were 
many  among  the  active 
buyers;  a  fact  that  was 
clearly  reflected  in  the 
number  of  orders  that 
were  received  by  Gander 
and  White  to  pack  and 
ship  various  objects  of  art,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  visitors  from  the  United  States. 


.-ni-i'nr.v.  L>i':^s 


A   HEPPLEWHITE    ARMCHAIR    IN    MAHOGANY    UPHOLSTERED    IN    SATIN   DAMASK    AND   A    SMALL 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  MAHOGANY  TRIPOD    TABLE  WITH  DRAWER  AND   TV/O   FLAPS  :    BULLARD 
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MINO  DA  FIESOLE'S  SCIPIO 

A  M(  )NG  the  recent  additions  from  the  Foulc  collet  tipn 
L\  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  An  is  a  little 
7  m  marble  plaque  in  relief  of  the  head  of  Scipio  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole,  which  from  its  size,  style  and  subject 
matter,  would  seem  to  have  had  some  original  association 
with  the  small  marble  relief  of  Marcus  Aurelius  1)\  the 
same  artist  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  in  Florence,  although 
its  possible  relationship  semis  nevei  to  have  been  pointed 
out.     The    catalogue    of   the 

Foulc  collection  does  not  men-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m 

tion  it,  and  Angeli's  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  in  which  the  Martin 
Aurelius  is  mentioned  and  re- 
produced page  72  1  does  not 
allude  to  the  Scipio.  Theexist- 
(iii  e  of  both  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  record.  Markedly 
similar  features  are  the  plac- 
ing of  the  profile  within  the 
border,  the  treatment  of  the 
hair  against  which  the  laurel 
leaves  lie  so  unobtrusively,  and 
the  crisp,  flat  drapei  ies,  but  in 
the  Florence  relief  the  inscrip- 
tion AURELIVS  CAESAR 
AUG  is  at  the  base  instea  I 
of  being  divided  over  the  main 
surface  as  the  I  SIPIONE 
here.  In  giving  the  name  in 
Italian  form.  Mr.  Henri  Mar- 
ceau  of  the  Museum  remarks 
that  /was  often  placed  before 
an  5  for  reasons  of  euphony. 
The  name  in  full  would  be 
Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Af- 
ricanus.  This  portrait  and 
the  relief  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
bear  no  resemblance  to  con- 
temporary   representations. 

The  bearded,  rather  fleshy  face  of  Scipio  is  a  creation  of 
Renaissance  imagination  and  does  not  suggest  that  the  sculp- 
tor had  ever  seen  the  smooth  shaven,  severely  formed  coun- 
tenance of  the  Roman  portraits  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal. 
The  Scipio  measures  34  by  28  centimetres.  Originally  it 
was  in  the  collection  of  B.  Fillon,  which  was  sold  in  Paris 
in  1882,  and  later  passed  to  the  Count  de  la  Beraudiere 
whose  collection  was  dispersed  in  May,  1885.  After  this 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  E.  Foulc,  whose  extensive 
collection  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  art  was  brought  to 
this  country  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Felix  Wildenstein. 
The  sculptures  and  objects  of  decorative  art  have  gone  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  which  placed  an  option  upon 
this  part  of  the  collection  and  the  permanent  acquisition 
of  a  large  part  of  it  is  already  an  accomplished  fact. 


SOME    FURTHER    NOTES   ON    THE 
ROCKEFELLER  JAPANESE    PRINTS 


M 


S(  III'  1 
FIESOLE 


RS.JOH.X  D.  ROCKEFELLER  JR.'s  collection  0 
Japanese  prints,  given  to  the  Rhode  Island  School 0 
Design,  has  proved  more  extensive  than  we  indicated  it 
our  notes  last  month.  The  curator  of  the  museum,  Mis 
Miriam  Banks,  writes  me  that  the)  amount  to  nearly  eigh 
hundred  and  has  supplied  a  brief  description  of  the  eollec 
tion  whit  h  she  will  amplify  in  a  future  issue  of  the  museun 

bulletin.     As   they  are  all  c 

,         .1   p.  11  in  ul.tr  class,  which  th 

majority  of  collectors  have  no 
followed  so  single-hearted!) 
this  group  of  prints  of  birc 
plant,  fish,  and  insect  life  form 
a  rich  treasure.  There  ar 
over  fifty  varieties  of  birds  ant 
as  many  kinds  of  flowers  por 
trayed  in  the  varying  man 
ncrs  of  the  different  designer: 
who  number  ninety-three. 

Among  the  many  Hire 
shiges  are  some  of  the  unusu; 
envelope  cases  and  Hoso) 
prints.  Those  by  Hokusai  ir 
elude  his  rare  Poppies  Blowir 
in  the  Wind,  an  opposition  < 
green  and  pink  on  a  bh 
ground,  and  his  Branch  o/Plu 
Blossoms  in  brown,  green  an 
yellow.  There  are  sever; 
unique  pillar  prints  by  Kor 
usai  and  a  splendid  impre 
sion  of  his  Golden  Pheasant 
Among  three  fine  Utamajj 
is  his  Falcon  on  Plum  Tree,  d 
bird  preening  his  feathe 
while  clinging  to  the  Howe 
ing  stump  of  an  old  plum  tre 
There  are  small  prints,  i 
hub, ins,  panel  prints  both  large  and  small,  large  black  an 
whites,  pillar  prints,  fan  prints  and  surimonos.  Twenty-fi 
Chinese  prints  of  the  K'ang-Hsi  period  are  also  include 
Hiroshige's  Three  Wild  Geese  and  Moon,  shown  here,  and  j 
often  reproduced,  is  represented  in  the  Rockefeller  collectii 
by  an  especially  brilliant  impression. 


THE  DROUAIS    PORTRAIT   OF 
THE  COMTESSE  DE  CAUMONT 

A  PORTRAIT  of  the  Comtessede  Caumont  by  Droua, 
signed  and  dated  1 767,  wdiich  the  Wildenstein  Galler 
have  recently  brought  to  New  York,  is  one  of  the  mx 
beautiful  if  not  the  finest  of  his  works  to  reach  this  side 


■feaaflHE 


A    MARBLE    PLAQU]     IN    BAS-RELIEF    BY    MINO    DA 
ACQUIRED  BY  I  Hi:  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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the  Atlantic.     A  soft  bloom  lying  lightly  over  a  remarkable  precision  of  detail  is 
characteristic  of  Drouais;  in  his  imitators  this  mellowness  turns  to  acid  sharpness, 
and  as  their  works  to-day  often  masquerade  under  the  master's  name,  the  finer 
qualities  of  Drouais's  art  are  sometimes  overlooked.     These  are  most  evident  in 
such  masterpieces  as  the  portrait  of  the  Marquise  d'Aiguirandes  of  the  John  L. 
Severance  collection  in  Cleveland  and  in  Mr.  Bache's  Marquise  de  Villemouble. 
Like  them,  the  present  portrait  is  notable  throughout  for  its  elegance  and  grace, 
and  for  the  refinement  with  which  the  details  of  costume  and  accessories  are  treated. 
A  gown  of  rose  brocade  embellished  with  embroidery  and  metal  lace,  the 
latter  having  not  yet  been  banished  from  feminine  costume  to  military,  has  the 
veracity  of  texture  of  the  Dutch  masters.     But  the  triumph  of  detail  is  reserved 
for  the  painting  of  the  full  lace  ruffles,  which  terminate  the  short  sleeves,  engageantes 
as  they  were  called.  They  are  arranged 
in  tiers  of  three,  each  circlet  woven  in 
a  single  piece  and  slightly  wider  at  one 
side.     The  type  of  needlepoint  is,   in 
the  opinion  of  Miss  Marian  Powys,  an 
authority    on    lace,    very    early   point 
<P Alengon   with   the  re'seau   ordinaire,   of 
the   early   part   of  the   Louis  Quinze 
period  and  perhaps  even  justifying  an 
attribution,  which  is  always  cautiously 
given,  to  Louis  Quatorze.     Across  the 
top  of  her  bodice  is  an  edging  of  point 
de  France  with  the  brides  picotees.     The 
study   of  lace   in   early  portraits   is  a 
field  rich  in  interest.     Hals  has  painted 
lace  so  perfectly  that  it  is  possible  to 
tell  whether  it  has  been  made  on  the 
pillow  or  with  the  needle;  the  portraits 
of  Mme.  Vigee-Lebrun  record  Marie- 
Antoinette's  preference  for  Blonde  lace 
and  those  of  Winterhalter  show  Chan- 
tilly  flounces  of  amazing  delicacy.     To 
Drouais  one  can  turn  for  a  beautiful 
representation   of  the  early  lace  with 
which  Alengon  put  a  check  to  the  im- 
portation of  the  Venice  points.     Only 
slightly  different  in  pattern  is  the  lace 
in  the  Severance  and  Bache  portraits; 
in  those  of  Mme.  Sophie,  Princess  of 
France  in  the  Musee  National  at  Ver- 
sailles; of  Mile,  de  Verrieres  playing 


RD  ON  LOTUS  :  BY  HIROSHIGE  :  FROM 
IE  ROCKEFELLER  COLLECTION  NOW  IN 
IE   RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 


the  harp  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Baroness  Mathilde  de  Rothschild;  and 
in  the  portrait  of  the  ageing  Pompadour 
in  the  museum  at  Orleans,  of  which  a 
variant,  owned  in  England,  shows  her  at 
an  almost  identical  embroidery  frame. 
The  lacquer  and  ormolu  table  at  which  the  Comtesse  de  Caumont  sits  seems 
;rthy  of  a  distinguished  ebeniste.  Its  metal  fittings  permit  the  frame  to  swing 
:o  vertical  position  when  not  in  use,  and  to  hold  the  cloth  ground  (usually 
jslin  or  cambric)  taut  by  screwing  the  frame.  The  embroidery  was  done  with 
ambour  needle,  which  was  more  blunt  than  a  crochet-hook,  and  was  held  in 
landle  of  ivory  or  wood.  With  this  the  thread  was  drawn  through  from  under- 
ath,  where  it  was  held  in  the  left  hand  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Pompadour  portrait. 

IE  HORSE  IN  CHINESE  ART 

^ROM  immemorial  times  the  Chinese  have  loved  the  horse.     And  as  what 

mankind  loves  is  always  perpetuated  in  some  art  form,  the  Chinese  have 

:served  this  honoured  companion  in  war,  in  labour,  and  in  sport  through 


THKt  I  WILD  GEESE  AND  MOON  :  ALSO  BY 
HIROSHIGE  :  FROM  SAME  COLLECTION  IN 
THE   RHODE   ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF   DESIGN 
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examples  of  sculpture  and  the  potter's  craft  for  more 
than  .'.oon  years.  In  the  Western  world  we  have  long 
been  familiar  with  these  Oriental  effigies  through  their 
existence  in  public  museums.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that 
one  has  the  privilege  and  good  fortune  to  see  so  compre- 
hensive .1  collection,  both  in  numbers  and  extent  of  time 
covered,  as  that  shown  by  Yamanaka  &  Co.  in  their  Fifth 
Avenue  gallery  in  New  York  in  September.  It  included 
83  catalogued  items,  a  few  of  which  were  paintings  and 
contemporary  Japanese  bronzes  these  last  being  surpris- 
ingly like  mod' in  American  horse  sculptures:,  but  the 
main  body  of  the  collection  consisted  of  pieces  dating  from 
the  Han  dynasty  to  the  last  of  the  Imperial  eras.  The 
materials,  in  addition  to  pottery  and  bronze,  comprised 
jade.  wood,  iron,  and  tile,  and  there  was  even  a  rare  jade 
miniature  of  the  second  centur)  a.d. 

Most  of  these  horses  of  the  ancient  dynasties  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  effect  of  size,  being  notably  larger  in 
type  than  those  seen  in  Chinese  paintings.  Likewise  they 
are  much  larger  than  the  popular  Manchurian  ponies  now 
so  much  used  by  racing  and  polo-playing  Westerners  living 
in  cities  like  Peiping,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong.  The 
majority  of  the  horses  in  the  Yamanaka  exhibition  were 
represented  in  spirited  action,  generally  with  highly  orna- 
mental harness  and  trappings  abandoned  in  the  Western 
world  since  the  days  of  chivalry.  Touches  of  humour,  so 
innate  a  part  of  the  Chinese  character,  were  to  be  noted 
in  the  figures  of  the  riders  or  in  the  attendant  grooms,  of 
which  there  were  several  pairs  taking  their  tasks  in  high 
good  humour.  Two  feminine  riders,  probably  ladies  of 
the  court,  were  amazing  examples  of  realism  and  gave  the 
further  suggestion  that  the  riders  were  drawing  on  their  fund 
of  philosophical  resignation  while  making  a  royal  progress. 


A    PUBLIC    WORKS    OF    ART    PROJECT 

UNTIL  December,  1933,  the  government  of  the  Unit 
States  never  had  an  official  connexion  with  art  sa 
through  the  Treasury  Department  which  is  charged  wi 
I  he  designing  and  building  of  all  national  public  stria  tin 
Hut,  in  the  last  month  of  the  year  1933.  the  adniinistrati 
in  Washington  took  cognizance  of  the  economic  conditi 
of  American  artists  and  craftsmen  and  organized  the  Pub 
Works  of  Art  Project  under  the  ( livil  Works  Administrate 
Since  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  proverbs  states  that  art' 
Imii-  .uid  time  is  fleeting,  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  ma 
pleasurable  shocks,  resulting  from  this  project  that  witl 
four  days  after  it  was  organized,  on  December  8th,  19J 
3,521  artists  (about  500  of  whom  were  women)  were  < 
gaged  in  work  which  continued,  for  most  of  them,  for  f<, 
months  and  a  half,  at  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $34,  I 
total  expenditure  being  $1,408,381.  Not  a  few  Neg; 
artists  were  included  in  this  number  and  thirty  of  c| 
Indians,  these  last-named  doing  weaving  and  maki: 
pottery  in  addition  to  painting  easel  and  mural  canvass 
That  the  approximately  15,000  works  produced  ha\( 
definite  and  permanent  place  to  fill  is  shown  by  the  f; 
that  all  of  them  are  to  go,  or  already  are,  in  federal  a 
other  buildings,  thirty  having  been  selected  by  Preside 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  for  permanent  installation  in  the  Wh 
House  Executive  Office.  The  other  works  are  to  be  plai 
permanently  in  administrative  buildings,  land-grant  c 
leges,  court  houses,  custom  houses,  zoological  garde 
municipal  libraries,  buildings  on  Indian  reservations  a 
in  museums.  It  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  quality 
the  art  thus  acquired  that  the  public  exhibitions  at  1 
Corcoran   Gallery,   Washington,   and  at   the  Museum 


AN  ENGLISH  ARABESQUE  TAPESTRY  OF  THE  TYPE  ASSOCIATED  WITH  JOSHUA    MORRIS  OF  FRITH   STREET,  SOHO  :   CIRCA    1725    ( 
OF   THE    EXHIBITS   BY   FRENCH   AND   COMPANY   AT  THE   ANTIQUE    DEALERS'   EXHIBITION,    BEING   HELD   AT   ROCKEFELLER   CEM 
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HER  EMBROIDERY  TABLE  :  BY  F.  R.  DROUAIS  :  SIGNED  AND  DATED  1767. 
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odern  Art,  New  York,  have  been 
nerally  and  warmly  spoken  of  as 
;xciting."  Truly  it  may  be  said 
the  works  as  a  whole  that  they 
e  almost  wholly  American  both 
subject  and  in  spirit.  Moreover, 
Dst  of  them  are  admirable  expres- 
ins  of  native  painting  and  crafts- 
>rk.  These  artists  dwelt  in  acad- 
lic  groves  untouched,  it  would 
>pear,  and  unperturbed,  by 
mours  of  revolt  or  revolution. 


HE  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN 
ETRACES  ITS  CENTURY 

N  the  course  of  the  109  years  of 
its  history,  the  National  Academy 
Design  has  assembled  something 
:e  1,600  paintings  and  other  art 
)rks  that  have  been  presented  to 
e  institution  by  artists  on  being 
;cted  Academicians.  For  many 
ars  these  have  been  stored  away 
the  school  building  of  the  Acad- 
ly,  near  Columbia  University,  in 
5W  York,  most  of  them  being 
lolly  unknown  to  the  public  and 
any  of  the  artists  even  forgotten, 
is  now  proposed  by  the  Academy 
have  a  series  of  exhibitions  in 

e  Fine  Arts  Building,  where  the  regular  annual  shows  of 
e  institution  are  held,  to  continue  through  the  art  season 
1 934-35  and  in  the  course  of  which  the  work  of  every 
:ademician  will  be  presented.  It  has  been  the  reward 
many  of  these  Academi- 
cs to  live  down  the  years 
th  their  work  preserved 
public  and  private  coi- 
tions; as  illustration  of 
is  it  may  be  mentioned 
at  of  the  "  First  Fifteen  " 
tists  who  organized  the 
itional  Academy,  Asher 
Durand,  C.  C.  Ingham, 
enry  Inman,  S.  F.  B. 
orse  and  C.  C.Wright  are 
11  living  figures  in  Ameri- 
n  art,  while  William 
anlap,  of  this  group,  is 
st  remembered  for  his 
story  of  art  in  America 
ther  than  as  a  painter. 
ie  chief  interest  of  these 
omised  exhibitions  will 
rather  in  what  such 
dnters  as  Edwin  A. 
'bey  (who  lived  most  of 
s  life  in  England),  Albert 
srstadt  (who  first  painted 
e  Great  West  in  large 


MACKEREL   :    A  FIGURE  EXHIBITED  BY  PHILIP 
SUVAL  AT  THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  EXHIBITION 


scale,  but  minute  detail),  George 
H.  Boughton  (remembered  for  his 
English  genre  canvases) ,  and  Eman- 
uel Leutze  (famed  through  his  Wash- 
ington Crossing  the  Delaware)  thought 
fit  to  present  to  the  Academy  as 
permanent  memorials  of  their  art. 
And  ghosts  emerging  from  the  past 
will  include  Miss  Anne  Hall,  who 
was  elected  Academician  in  1833; 
Gilbert  Gaul,  painter  of  Civil  War 
scenes  and  now  almost  wholly  un- 
known; John  Paradise  and  John 
F.  E.  Prudhomme,  to-day  merely 
names  in  Academy  lists;  Mrs.  Eliza 
Greatorex,  dating  from  1869;  and 
Charles  Schreyvogel  who  rode  into 
temporary  art  renown  through  a 
picture  of  Western  military  life.  If 
carried  through  according  to  plan, 
students  of  American  art  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  survey  its  devel- 
opment in  the  United  States  in  a 
manner  that  has  had  no  parallel. 


A    HANDKERCHIEF    MAP 
AIDS  A  HIGHWAY  FUND 


"N  the  manner  of  the  old  "  event 


A  TWO-HANDLED  CUP  AND  COVER  BY  DAVID  KINO.  DUBLIN,  <  IR(  I 
1696  :  SHOWN  AT  THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  EXHIBITION  BY  JAMES 
ROBINSON  :  FROM    THE    COLLECTION    OF   THE    EARL   OF   DURHAM 


T1 

_|_handkerchiefs,"  a  map  of  the  city 
of  Washington  and  its  environs  show- 
ing the  original  L'Enfant  plan  and  printed  cloth  on  twenty- 
eight  inches  square  has  been  issued  recently  by  the  American 
Civic  Association  of  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Delano,  its  president,  has  taken  his  inspiration  from  a  cloth 

map  printed  in  1792,  with 
a  second  edition  in  1796 
of  which,  among  the  few 
specimens  still  existing, 
three  are  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  one  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum. 
The  design  for  the  new 
handkerchief  has  been 
drawn  by  Miss  Mildred  G. 
Burrage,  and  it  has  been 
engraved  and  printed 
through  F.  Schumacher  of 
New  York.  The  purpose  is 
the  raising  of  funds  to  com- 
plete the  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway 
which  is  being  built  along 
both  banks  of  the  Potomac 
River  and  now  about  one- 
fourth  complete.  Distri- 
bution of  these  handker- 
chiefs by  the  Association, 
for  the  sum  of  one  dollar 
each,  is  enabling  people 
from  all  over  the  country 
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to  contribute  to  a  work  which  because  of  present  condi- 
tions has  met  with  a   temporary  set-back. 

The  old  printed  handkerchiefs,  on  which  heroes  of  the 
day,  Derby  winners,  balloon  ascensions  and  events  of  more 
serious  import  were  portrayed,  have  in  themselves  formed 
a  historic  record  of  their  times.  The  Association  could 
hardly  have  chosen  a  more  suitable  means  of  contributing 
to  the  history  of  the  Parkway  and  creating  an  heirloom  for 
the  future.  While  subjects  of  American  inspiration  are 
limited  in  number  as  compared  with  examples  from  Eng- 
land and  France. there  are  some  highly  prized  handkerchiefs 
of  this  type,  such  as  the  one  which  was  printed  as  a  protest 
against  duelling  after  the  death  of  Hamilton.  A  later  one 
shows  scenes  from  the  first  of 
the  famous  "  North  against  the 
South  "  horse  races  which  was 
held  at  Jamaica  in  1823,  and 
there  are.  of  course,  a  number 
with  portraits  of  the  political  fig- 
ures of  the  early  Federal  period. 

INHIBITION  OF  AN- 
TIQUES Al  ROCKE- 
FELLER    CENTER 

BY  the  time  these  notes  ap- 
pear in  print,  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Fine  Arts  Exposi- 
tion which  have  been  going 
forward  for  many  weeks  at  the 
Rockefeller  Center  Forum  will 
have  carried  the  plans  formed 
as  long  ago  as  last  spring 
brilliant  culmination.  N 
before  has  so  much  interest  been 
shown  in  an  exhibition  of  the 
antique  dealers.  The  present 
show,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Antique  and  Decorative  Arts 
League  and  managed  by  Mr.  S. 
W.  Frankel.  will  for  the  month 
of  November  make  Rockefeller 
Center  the  art  center  of  New 
York.  Last  year  the  same  loca- 
tion, then  quite  unpretentious 
but  now  handsomely  remodelled 
for  the  occasion,  housed  what 

was  called  Mayor  La  Guardia's  "  mile  of  art  "  expressed  in 
contemporary  and  sculpture.  Lnlike  it.  the  extent  of  to- 
day's exhibition  is  not  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  space,  but 
rather  in  terms  of  time,  for  it  offers  an  effective  means  of 
making  a  pilgrimage  into  the  past. 

At  times  it  leads  many  centuries  away,  into  the  early 
dynasties  of  China  and  shows  a  stupendous  fresco  of  a  Sung 
temple,  which  Yamanaka  has  made  the  central  point  of 
their  section  shown  here  on  page  339  .  or  gives  an  indica- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  the  transition  from  Romanesque  to 
Gothic  in  the  cloister,  shown  by  Arnold  Seligmann.  Rev  & 
Company,  from  Collioure.  a  Pyrenean  stronghold  of  the 
Templars.  Thesumptuousness  of  a  Renaissance  court  can- 
not   be   better   expressed    than   in    the   weaves   of  Lucca. 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  ADAM  TABLES  AFTER  THE  STYLE  OF 
ANGELICA  KAUFFMAN  :  C.  17S0  :  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  AN- 
TIQUE DEALERS'  EXHIBITION  BY  FRANK  PARTRIDGE  INC. 


Florence.  Genoa  and  the  East,   and  has  representation  h 
in  a   noteworthy  collection   belonging  to  H.   A.    Elsbe 
But  the  greater  extent  of  this  pilgrimage  into  the  world 
yesterday   lies   across   the   whole   length   of  the   risjhteer 
century.      From  the  age  of  Anne  to  the  coming  of  Napolet 
there   is   an   ever-changing  view.      Walnut   gives   place 
mahogany,  rococo  bows  to  the  neo-classic,  William  Ki 
is  followed  by  Thomas    Chippendale  who  is  superseded 
Robert  Adam.     Fundamental  changes  occur,  but  the  ccj 
tributing   arts    keep    in    harmony.     Silver    is    particula 
sensitive  to  the  development  of  forms  in  keeping  with 
mode,    tapestries  take  their  cue  from  architecture:    wl 
needlework  and  porcelains,  lacquers  and  toilesdo  likewise, 
interpret  the  taste  for  chinoiser 
An  evidence  of  the  mam 
in  which  the  English  tapesi 
makers  of  the  early  Georgi 
period   looked  toward   Fran 
and   Berain   and  at   the  sai 
time   made   their   bow  to  C( 
temporary  English  architect 
is  seen  in  the  unusual  Engl 
arabesque  tapestry  (circa  172 
which  hangs   in  the  Georgi 
room  exhibited   by  French 
Company  and  illustrated  hi 
on  page  334.     It  is  one  of 
relatively  small   group   asso 
ated  with  the  name  of  Josh 
M<  >m  is,  the  weaver  of  the  fin 
arabesques,  who  was  not 
ployed    in    the    Great    War) 
robe  under  Yanderbank, 
worked  independently  in  F: 
Street  near  Soho  Square.   Ve 
little  is  known  of  him.  an  a 
vertisement  in  the  Daily  Joun 
of  November  26th.  1 726.  bei' 
one   of  the  few   documentai 
records  of  his   existence, 
signature  appears  on  the  CI 
suite    from    Perrystone    Cot 
which  has  made  it  possible 
bring  together  a  group  of 
lated    tapestries  of  which  t 
is  one.   described  in  detail 
Marilliers  English  Tapestries 
the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Chippendale  borrows  at  every  hand  and  makes  all  th 
he  borrows  his  own.     In  the  drawing-room  arranged 
Edward   I.   Farmer  there  are  some  noteworthy  pieces 
Chippendale;  his  most  graceful  manner  is  seen  in  a  mahc 
any  table  with  fretted  gallery  and  his  masterful  simplici 
in  his  armchairs.     A  sofa  with  legs  in  the  Chinese  srv 
(illustrated  on  page  340     is  of  the  period  around   17; 
which  is  also  the  date  of  the  excellent  example  of  Fren 
needlework  in  petit  point  and  gros  point  which  covers  it. 
tones  of  powder  blue  and  cobalt,  grey,  rose  and  red  on) 
vellow  ground,  it  includes  two  exceptionally  fine  pictorl 
details  on  seat  and  back  and  the  arms  show  reserves  wi 
vases  of  flowers  similar  to  the  finest  of  Beauvais  tapestry. 
Georgian  silver  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  selecti 
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oup  which  James  Robinson  has  sent  to  the  exhibition, 
it  there  is  a  prelude  to  the  Georgian  century  in  a  particu- 
rly  handsome  two-handled  caudle  cup,  circa  1696  (shown 
•re  on  page  337).  Made  in  Dublin  by  David  King,  it 
splays  the  line  of  development  of  the  eighteenth-century 


in  the  collection  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Durham. 
The  pure  classicism  which  dictated  the  forms  designed 
by  Robert  Adam  found  further  expression  in  the  decora- 
tions designed  by  Angelica  Kauffman,  and  the  union  of  the 
two,  when  employed  for  furniture  of  a  lighter  type,  brought 


B6LIC  UBRAffV 


DETAIL  OF  FRESCO  FROM  THE  TEMPLE  Ol    LUNG-MEN,  AT SHAN-HSI-SHENG, SHOWING  1111,  EMPEROR  AND  EMPRESS  WITH  BUD- 
DHIST DEITIES  AND  ATTENDANTS  :  SUNG,  TWELFTH  CENTURY:  SHOWN  BY  YAMANAKA  AT  THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  EXHIBITION 


)ving  cup.  The  unusual  vertical  convex  fluting  of  the 
owl  and  the  gadrooning  of  the  cover  are  both  severe  and 
elicate,  and  the  slender  scroll  handles  as  simple  as  they 
re  beautifully  proportioned.  This  piece  belonged  to  Col. 
loore  Brabazon  when  it  was  reproduced  in  Jackson's 
iistory  of  English  Plate   (Vol.    II,   page  723)    and  was  later 


utility  and  beauty  into  harmonious  partnership.  A  very 
rare  pair  of  Adam  occasional  tables  with  painted  decora- 
tion of  classical  subjects  on  a  green  ground,  one  ol  which  is 
illustrated  on  page  338,  are  in  a  room  from  Frank  Partridge. 
They  were  executed  about  I  780  and  are  shown  in  a 
in  which  the  lighter  manner  of  Chippendale  and  some  pieces 
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of  most  restrained  English  rococo  also  appear.     These  tables 
were  formerly  owned  by  Sir  Samuel  Scott  of  Bicester. 

Porcelains  and  potteries  of  Chelsea,  Derby,  How.  and 
Staffordshire  are  so  essential  in  the  eighteenth-century 
background  that  when  in  recent  years  a  few  English  potti  rs 
in  to  revive  the  tradition  of  the  older  potteries,  their 
work  was  received  with  something  like  gratitude  as  well  as 
appreciation.  Chief  among  the  names  of  these  artists  is 
that  of  Gwendolen  Parnell,  whose  Mackerel,  sent  by  Philip 
Suval  to  the  exhibition  in  a  large  collection  of  old  and 
modern  pieces,  is  reproduced  here  |  page  337  ).  Her  beauti- 
ful glazes,  soft  in  tone  and  brilliant  in  lustre,  are  the  comple- 
ment to  the  humour,  grace  and  liveliness  of  her  modelling. 


tion  of  the  perfection  which  characterizes  this  interpretatic 
of  an  Early  Federal  interior.  Because  the  accessories  ar 
setting  are  all  that  they  should  be,  the  furniture  can  K 
the  more  correctly  judged.  The  Benkard  collection  ■! 
Phyfe's  furniture  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence,  an 
Mrs.  Benkard  has  been  able  to  draw  from  it  pieces  whid 
harmonize  in  style  and  create  such  a  drawing-room  t 
might  have  been  seen  in  New  York  about  1800,  when  tit 
c  it\  was  beginning  to  translate  its  new  prosperity  into  fit 
homes.  With  the  exception  of  one  side  chair  in  the  EmpU 
manner,  the  rest  of  the  pieces,  which  include  three  table 
two  pairs  of  side  chairs,  a  sofa,  wing  chair  and  sewirj 
table,  are  in  Phyfe's  early  manner,  with  a  dominant  no 


CHIPPENDALE  SOFA  IN  FRENCH  NEEDLEWORK  :   EXHIBITED  BY  EDWARD  I.  FARMER  AT  THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' EXHIBITION 


She  has  written  a  postscript  to  the  eighteenth  century  prov- 
ing, if  proof  were  needed,  that  in  the  decorative  arts  it  is 
the  source  to  which  we  again  and  again  return. 

In  addition  to  those  who  have  already  been  mentioned,  the 
exhibitors  will  include:  Isabella  Barclay;  Ralph  M.  Chait; 
Daniel  H.  Fair:  Ginsburg  and  Levy;  McMillen ;  Elinor 
Merrell;  Parish-Watson;  Arthur  Sussel;  Gabriel  Wells;  L. 
Alavoine;  the  Rosenbach  Company:  Elsie  de  Wolfe;  Kent- 
(  lostikyan;  the  Grand  Central  Galleries;  the  Little  Gallery; 
Julius  Weitzner  and  other  dealers  in  the  fine  and  decorative 
arts.    The  exhibition  is  to  be  open  until  December  1st. 

EARLY  PHYFE  FURNITURE 
IN    A    FEDERAL   INTERIOR 

THAT  it  is  a  question  whether  Duncan  Phyfe,  or  Adam 
and  Sheraton  are  most  honoured,  in  the  room  which 
has  lately  been  given  to  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  memorv  of  Henrv  Horton  Benkard,  is  an  indica- 


of  Sheraton  fused  with  the  influence  of  Hepplewhite  an 
the  spirit  of  Louis  XVI.  furniture  in  France. 

The  Adam  influence  has  shaped  the  interior  itself,  whi 
comes  from  a  house  in  Greenwich  Street  built  at  tf 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  presented  by  Mr.  at 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Crowninshield.  The  white  plaster  reli1 
details  of  the  overdoor  and  fireplace  frieze  stand  c 
against  the  neutral  green  of  the  wood  trim,  a  colour  whi< 
is  repeated  in  several  tones  in  the  Aubusson  carpet  of  abo 
1820,  the  taffeta  draperies  and  the  upholstery,  the  wa 
being  a  light  salmon  pink.  While  Phyfe's  Empire  style  is 
slightly  represented,  the  piece  selected  has  documentary  ij 
terest,  for  there  is  Phyfe's  own  sketch  of  it  on  a  bill  to  M| 
Bancker  of  Philadelphia  to  be  seen  in  an  adjoining  rooi' 

The  only  piece  in  this  interior  which  is  not  by  Phy 
is  a  table  by  that  fine  craftsman,  Charles  Honore  Lannuie 
a  French  ebe'niste  who  brought  to  New  York  a  finely  modifr 
classicism  based  on  Louis  XVI  models,  and  remained  e; 
tirelv  uninfluenced  by  fashions  of  more  recent  date. 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


OGARTH'S  GRAHAM  CHILDREN 

3NCE  again  has  the  nation  benefited  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  Lord  Duveen.  The  latest  of  his  many  gifts 
is  the  fine  work  by  Hogarth,  known  as  The  Graham 
dldren.  This  picture,  of  which  we  give  a  reproduction, 
is  been  presented  to  the  National  Gallery  through  the 
itional  Art  Collections  Fund,  of  which  Lord  Duveen  is  one 
the  most  promi- 
nt  Councillors,  as 
personal  gift  and 
thout  any  expend- 
ire  on  the  part  of 
?fund.  The  group 
presents  the  chil- 
en  of  Robert  Bon- 
le  Graham  of  Gart- 
ore,  co.  Stirling, 
ntil  1 8 14  the  pic- 
re  was  in  the  pos- 
ision  of  Mr.  R.  R. 
raham  ;  it  then 
ssed  to  a  member 
the  family  living  at 
lelsea;  later  it  was 
quired  by  William 
guier,  the  first 
:  e  p  e  r  of  the 
ational  Gallery; 
:n  by  George  Wat- 
iTaylor,M.P.,and 
ially  by  the  Earl  of 
wmanton.  It  was 
hibited  at  the  Brit- 
r  Institution  in 
'•  1  4,  and  in  the 
)yal  Academy  ex- 
bitions  of  old  mas- 
sheld  in  1882  and  in 


THE    GRAHAM    CHILDREN    :    BY    WILLIAM    HOGARTH    :    RECENTLY    PRESENTED 
BY  LORD  DUVEEN,  AND  WHICH  IS  NOW  ON  VIEW,  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


There  are  several  references 
ustrated  in 


it  in  the  Hogarth  literature,  and  it  was 
,'ielmann's  British  Portrait  Painting,  Vol.  I. 

iHREE    EXHIBITIONS 
r   LEICESTER    SQUARE 


JOSSESSED  of  a  restless  spirit,  burning  with  something 
of  the  Crusader's  ardour,  Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson  seems 
termined  to  shake  the  complacency  out  of  anyone  who 
ly  feel  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  world  to-day.  But 
iore  the  face  of  nature  he  seems  almost  happy,  or  at  least 
:onciled.  The  artist  as  reformer  has  yet  to  be  born.  For 
1  r  part  we  prefer  infinitely  those  idyllic  landscapes  and 


river  scenes  which  are  fortunately  here  in  plenty.  In  all  of 
them  is  life,  breath,  movement  and  colour.  Even  when  the 
painter  is  in  contemplative  and  elegiac  mood,  as  in  so  still  a 
subject  as  Twilight  with  its  profound  blues  in  the  distant  hills, 
its  sombre  foreground  of  fir-trees  and  dim  pathway  descend- 
ing to  the  valley,  there  is  a  sense  of  movement,  expressed  in 
the  gathering  darkness.  It  is  typical  of  the  restless  mind  of 
the  painter  that  immediately  below  is  hung  a  vivid  little 

fragment,  Juan  -  les  - 
Pins,  brazen  in  sun- 
light and  gay,  if  not 
gaudy,  with  bright- 
coloured  bathing 
dresses  and  striped 
umbrellas.  Contrast 
in  mood  is  seen 
again  between  the 
luminous  solitude  of 
Dawn  with  the  cold 
grey  glimmer  of  a 
lightening  sky,  and 
the  bustling  liveli- 
ness of  Juan  Beach. 
There  is  great  beauty 
and  depth  in  the 
emerald  translucence 
of  Green  Water.  Ad- 
mirable in  everyway 
are  the  two  Thames 
subjects  Below  Bridge 
and  Greenwich — the 
latter  a  grey  poem  of 
waters  and  sailing 
barges  on  a  heavy 
tide.  Other  land- 
scapes in  which  we 
find  delight  are  Suf- 
folk Landscape  clad  in 
Springtime  green;  Earth,  with  much  of  its  own  elemental 
grandeur  expressed  in  it ;  March  in  Sussex ;  Ploughing,  and  some 
of  the  Scottish  subjects.  Then  Mr.  Nevinson  lashes  out. 
Crucify  is  a  painted  frenzy.  Sacrifice,  described  in  the  cata- 
logue as  "  A  symbolic  picture  suggested  by  the  religion  of  race 
and  the  cult  of  human  sacrifice  "  is  a  bitter  but  ineffectual 
satire  on  the  brute  in  mankind,  and  it  is  doubtless  the  1 
tion  that  all  efforts  to  better  things  have  proved  so  hopeless, 
which  so  perturbs  his  spirit.  The  present  exhibition  is  actu- 
ally the  tenth  held  by  Mr.  Nevinson  at  the  Leicester  Galleries. 
The  adjacent  room  is  filled  with  Mr.  Mark  Gertler's  red- 
hot  inflated  females,  either  nude  or  nearly  so,  attitudinizing 
with  mandolines.  These  are  clearly  for  those  who  admire 
them,  but  I  am  not  of  their  company.  There  is  much  more 
of  interest,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  in  the  water-colours  by 
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PORTRAIT    OF    CARDINAL    GIAN     CARLO    DE'  MEDIC]        B^     I 

SrSTHRMAXS    .     NOW    ON     YI1AV    AT    THE    SABIN    GALLERIES 


Anthony  Gross,  which  are  shown  in  the  entrance  ijallerv. 
This  gentleman,  an  old  Reptonian,  but  not  yet  thirty,  has 
had  a  romantic  career.  He  has  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  Paris  Salon  works  done  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  has  starred  as  a  bull-fighter  in  Spain  and 
lately  he  has  collaborated  in  an  animated  cartoon  "  on 
entirely  new  and  artistic  lines  "  so  we  are  told,  which  is  to 
be  released  shortly.  Mr.  Gross's  drawings  are  of  small  size, 
in  pen  and  water-colour  or  gouache,  of  considerable 
originality,  mostly  scenes  in  France  and  Spain,  and  are  full 
of  amusing  details  rendered  in  a  lively  spirit. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  OIL  PAINTERS 

A  HIGH  level  of  competence,  but,  perhaps  fortunately, 
little  of  startling  originality,  marks  the  fiftieth  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Oil  Painters  in  Piccadilly. 
But  there  are  pictures  that  should  salisfy  all  reasonable 
demands  and  many  quite  desirable  as  possessions.  From 
more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  items  it  is  not  an  easy  task 
tn  select  a  few  for  special  mention.  Mr.  Keith  Henderson 
takes  a  strongly  personal  view  of  his  subject  matter  and 
makes  striking  arrangements  of  landscape  features — as  of 
the  white  majesty  ol  Ben  Nevis  towering  above  a  group  of 
Siottish  firs  formally  designed.  Near  hangs  that  gloomy 
but  impressive  feature  of  the  Euston  Road,  the  great  Doric 
portal  to  the  station,  by  Mr.  Hesketh  Hubbard,  to  which 
Mr.  Rex  Vicat-Cole  supplies  an  equally  impressive  pendant 


in  The  South  Steps  oj  St.  Paul's.  Mr.  Terrick  Williams  sen< 
appealing  works  from  Mevagissej  and  from  his  favoqi 
Venice.  Painted  with  the  abounding  gusto  and  I'.ieilii 
which  never  srem  to  fail  him  are  Mr.  H.  Davis  Richtci 
three  flower  subjects,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
Flowei  Symphony,  a  fine  example  of  his  powers  as  a  coin 
designer.  A  very  sound  and  accomplished  painter,  wortr1 
of  close  attention,  is  Mr.  A.  F.  W.  Hayward,  who  also  pairJ 
flowers  with  remarkable-  understanding  and  sympathl 
He  is  further  represented  by  a  delightful  interior  of  a  Ba\ 
,i!  Elsworth.  Iain  Macnab's  exhibits  all  give  evidence  of  1J 
great  skill  as  a  designer,  our  pieleieme  being  for  the  hi 
sun-steeped  Espluga  de  Francoli,  Spain.  Mr.  James  Pryd 
an  honorary  member,  sends  a  small  but  typical  work  Arc 
way  View.  Excellent  landscapes  are  shown  by  Mr.  Ale 
ander  Jamieson.Mr.  Alfonso  Toft.  Mr.  Douglas  Gray.  whc! 
September  Morning  in  C/apham  Park  is  one  of  the  truest  at 
must  realistic  in  the  exhibition  and  Mr.  Bernard  Adams,  t1 
latter  developing  a  compositional  sense  of  classical  prf 
pensity  as  seen  in  his  fine  On  the  River  Stour. 

ARLINGTON  GALLERY 

AT  No.  22,  Old  Bond  Street,  the  Australian-born  ^ 
H.  Septimus  Power  gives  renewed  evidence  of  his  raj! 
skill  in  depicting  animals.     He  does  more  than  this,  thoul 
animal  life  and  especially  the  painting  of  heavy  horses  wi 
the  foundation  of  his  early  reputation.     As  official  painter) 
the  Australian  Gommonwealth  Government  he  was  coj 
missioned  to  portray  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  Fede 
Parliament,  Canberra,  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Yot 
He  also  painted  a  mural  decoration  as  a  War  Memorial- 
the  Public  Library,  Melbourne.     His  work  is  distinguish! 
by  its  candour  and  healthy  orthodoxy  of  treatment  and 
day   this   may   safely    be    termed   a   distinction.     He  1. 
obviously  mastered  the  difficulties  of  drawing — a  problemi 
frequently  shirked  and,  in  consequence,  his  manipulation 
the  brush  is  untrammelled  and  fearless.     A  large  painting 
A  London  Street  Scene — The  Embankment,  shows  a  magnified 
team  of  greys  at  a  watering-trough,  with  pigeons  about  thi 
hoofs.     There  are  many  studies  of  cart  horses,  of  teamsi 
work  or  resting  outside  inns,  or  unharnessed  and  at  lat) 
in    the-   fields.     So  well  sustained   is   the  work   throughc 
that  it  becomes  almost  invidious  to  particularize  subjey 
among  which  visitors  can  choose  for  themselves.     Ap|- 
from  these  the  fine  study  of  two  spaniels   The  Good  Ct\- 
panions  will  charm  all  observers.     There  are  also  seval  ■ 
boldly  handled  flower  pieces,  and  here  it  is  interesting!! 
note  the  painter's  sensitive  differentiation  between  the  son- 
what  garish  colouring  of  prize  dahlias  and  the  more  ten* 
lusciousness  of  the  translucent  petals  of  the  gladiolus.     If 
Power's   water-colours   are   ably   executed,    being  sini|  j 
broad  and   untroubled,   but   we  do  not  feel   that   in  t 
medium  he  is  quite  so  perfectly  at  ease. 

DUTCH    AND    FLEMISH 
PAINTINGS    AT    SABINS 


SOME  twenty-four  well-chosen  examples  by  Dutch  . 
Flemish  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  on  v 
at  Mr.  Frank  Sabin's  gallery,  154  New  Bond  Street.     Tli 
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Van  Goyen,  three  by  Van  der  Neer  and  no  fewer  than 
r  by  Rubens  are  shown,  besides  works  by  Van  Dyck, 
/p,  Ochterveldt,  the  two  Ruisdaels,  Jan  Steen,  Hobbema 
[  others.  The  Reconciliation  of  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines 
ch  we  reproduce  here  is  a  large  and  important  finished 
ly  from  the  hand  of  Rubens  himself  for  the  large  picture 
he  Munich  Pinakotek,  which,  however,  was  carried  out 
■rely  by  his  pupils.  The  canvas  at  Mr.  Sabin's  measures 
inches  by  46  \  and  bears  the  authentic  sign-manual  of 
master  in  every  touch  of  the  brush.  Another  original 
shed  study  by  Rubens,  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
1  Brownlow,  is  that  made  for  the  great  picture  of 
xury  and  Argus  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  From  the 
orical  point  of  view,  perhaps  more  important  still  is  the 
ble  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Isabella  of 
tugal  which  Rubens  copied  in  Madrid  from  the  Titian 
;o  greatly  admired,  and  which  was  burnt  in  the  Great 
■  of  1 734.  The  portrait  by  Sustermans  of  Cardinal  Gian 
lo  de'  Medici  wearing  a  crimson  sash  over  his  armour, 
ch  we  also  reproduce,  is  a  singularly  fine  and  arresting 
.nple  of  the  painter.      The  frame  bears  a  coat  of  arms. 


Every  mountain  is  clothed  like  a  garment  with  the  sunset  or 
sunrise  or  moonlight  in  turn,  wrapped  about  its  shoulders  in 
the  form  of  its  own  beauty.  To  express  this  country  in  terms 
of  art,  needs  no  tampering  with  what  itself  so  generously 
offers,  and  Sir  Herbert,  aware  of  this,  has  wisely  portrayed 
her  in  her  own  likeness,  while  at  the  same  time  imbuing  it 
with  his  own  artistic  vision.  The  difficulties  of  rendering 
the  topographical  details  of  some  of  the  more  elaborate 
studies  of  Athens  must  have  been  immense,  but  Sir  Herbert 
seems  to  have  surmounted  them  with  ease.  His  colour  is 
clear  and  untroubled,  palpitating  with  rose,  emerald  and 
turquoise.  In  Sunset,  Mountains  near  Corinth  with  its  strong 
glow  and  purple  depths,  in  the  intricacy  of  drawing  shown 
in  the  interlaced  hills  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Nauplia,  in  the 
Evening  views  of  Athens,  in  Mount  Parnassus,  in  Athens  from 
the  Lykabettos  and  in  many  more  we  feel  that  Sir  Herbert  has 
evoked  the  very  spirit  of  the  scene  before  him  and  that 
his  accomplishment  in  water  colour  has  never  reached  a 
higher  level.     No  better  compliment  could  be  paid  him. 


A  CASKET  FOR  QUEEN  MARY 


WE  give  an  illustration  of  the  casket  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  on  the  occasion  of  the  launch  of 
the  Cunard-White  Star  liner  Queen  Mary  at  Clydebank, 
September  26th.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Lord 
Aberconway,  the  Chairman  of  Messrs.  John  Brown  & 
Company,  the  builders  of  the  vessel,  on  their  behalf.     The 


/TER  COLOURS  OF  GREECE 

1R    HERBERT    HUGHES-STANTON,    R.A.,    and 

President  of  the  Royal  Water  Colour  Society,  happen- 
to  visit  Greece  in  holiday  mood  early  this  year,  was 
pted  by  the  glamour  and  beauty  of  that  classic  region  to 
er.  Amid  this 
ne  of  varied 
lantment,  hal- 
:d  by  the  inex- 
uishable  senti- 
lt  of  antique 
are,  he  pitched 
camp-stool  at 
its  of  vantage 
1  which  he  has 
n  usanimpres- 
of  the  entire 
■ek  panorama, 
ether  it  be  fact 
mere  glamour 
know  not,  but 
Jreece  every- 
ig  seems  to  take 
some  special 
ry  of  form  or 
iur.  Sir  Her- 
:'s  fifty  water- 
>urs  at  Messrs. 
naghi's  Galler- 
in  New  Bond 
:et,  bear  this  out 
lefull.  Wher- 
'  we  may  turn 
eye  encounters 
«  of  exquisite 
pe,  temples, 
eys  backed  by 

,,  _,  '  THE    RECONCILIATION    OF   THE    ROMANS   AND   THE    SABINES     :      BY   SIR    PETER  >   i     Rl 

blue  /Lgean.         study  for  the  large  picture  in  the  Munich  pinakotek  :  now  on  viev\    u   '!!       ibi 
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numerous  fittings.  It  is  certain  that  inters 
will  bearoused  amongst  collectors  b)  thea 
pearance  of  (his  unique  collection  on  ti 

market,  the  largest  and  most  important 
be  sold  foi  some  time. 


H.M. 
AND 


I  111 
THE 


KING 

R.I.R.A. 


A: 


(    ISKET   PRESENTED  TO  H.M.  THE  QUE]  N  ON    till     0C(    VSION    OF 
LAUNCHING  THE  NEW  CUNARD  LINER  QUEEN  MARY  ATCLYDEBAN 


casket  is  of  hand-wrought  and  chiselled  "  Staybrite  "  Steel 
mounted  in  gold  and  silver-gilt,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Omar  Ramsden  of  London.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription  : 

"  This  casket  was  wrought  for  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary, 
by  command  of  John  Brown  and  Company,  to  mark  the 
01  i  .i-i.iii  of  Her  Majesty's  gracious  act  in  launching,  at 
their  Clydebank  shipyard,  on  September  26th,  1934.  the 
Cunard-White  Star  Express  liner  No.  534." 


A  LIQUIDATION  SALE 

THE  Members  of  Messrs.  Fermoye  Ltd.,  having  decided 
upon  Voluntary  Liquidation  for  the  purpose  of  realiza- 
tion, the  valuable  and  unique  collection  of  Old  English 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art  is  being  offered  for  private  sale 
regardless  of  cost.  Some  impression  of  the  character  of 
the  collection  may  be  gathered  from  the  illustrated  adver- 
tisements in  the  October  and  November  issues  of  The 
Connoisseur,  and  are  an  indication  of  the  exceptional 
values  obtainable.  The  sale  commenced  on  October  1st, 
and  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mrs.  W.  S.  Fernau. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  POTTERY 

MESSRS.  PUTTICK  &  SIMPSON  have  been  in- 
structed to  sell  at  their  Reynolds  Galleries,  Leicester 
Si  1  u.i re,  London,  on  November  20th  and  three  following 
days  the  important  collection  of  old  English  Pottery  formed 
by  the  late  Lord  Revelstoke. 

The  collection  comprises  Staffordshire  Salt  Glaze  Stone- 
ware, both  white  and  coloured;  English  Delft  of  great 
historical  interest  from  the  Lambeth.  Bristol.  Liverpool, 
Brislington  and  Wincanton  factories  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Staffordshire  is  further  represented 
by  Astbury,  Ralph  Wood  and  Whieldon  pottery  of  trans- 
lucent glazes  and  solid  agate  ware.  There  is  also  a  fine  Toft 
slip  ware  dish  decorated  with  portraits  of  Charles  II.  and 
Catherine  of  Braganza.  and  some  fine  pieces  of  Leeds 
pottery,  including  a  large  table  centre-piece  with  all  the 


HER    MATES!  Y'S 
K  ON  SEPT.  26TH 


N   event   of  importance   will    be   tl 
opining  by  His  Majesty  the  King 
the    new    home  of  the    Royal    Institute 
British    Architects    in    Portland    Place  < 
November  8th.     During  the  same  mon 
the    Institute   will  also   celebrate  its  ce 
tenary.     A  Conference  will  be  held  fro 
\i  i\  einber  21st  to  November  24th, at  \vhi< 
Sir  ( iiles  ( Jilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  the  Pnsider 
will  occupy  the  chair.     His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Wales  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the   Council   to 
present  at  the  Centenary  Banquet  on  the  22nd.    An  exhil 
tion  will  be  opened  at  the  Institute  on  November  30th.  d 
voted  to  a  retrospect  of  International  Architecture  fro 
1924  to  1 934  which  should  have  far-reaching  reverberalioi 
During  the  course  of  the  exhibition  the  principal  roor 
of  the    Institute  will    be   open   for   the   inspection   of  tl 
public.      The  architect  for   the   new    building   is    Mr.  ( 
Grey  Wornum,  F.R.I.B.A.,  whose  design  was  selected  in 
competition  open  to  the  Architects  of  the  British  Empil 


THE  LATE  MR.  HOWARD 
HERSCHELL  COTTERELL 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Howard  Cotterell  on  September 
leaves  a  gap  in  the  ranks  of  Antique  experts  in  tl 
country.  Mr.  Cotterell  made  Pewter  his  hobby;  he  studi 
his  subject  exhaustively  and  had  a  profound  knowledge 
the  history  and  design  of  the  fine  old  metal;  with  the  rest 
that  he  became  one  of  the  leading  authorities  upon  it 

As  an  enthusiastic  collector,  he  was  one  of  the  foundi 
of  the  flourishing  Society  of  Pewter  Collectors,  of  which 
remained  a  member  up  to  the  time,  some  five  years  at 
when  he  decided  to  put  his  knowledge  to  professior 
account.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  these  pag 
and  his  last  article,  "  Early  Pewter  Plate  in  the  Diocese 
Carlisle,"  appeared  in  the  August  issue. 

He    produced    York   Pewterers    (19 16);    Bristol   and   H 
Country  Pewterers  ( 1  g  1 8) ;  National  Types  of  Old  Pewter  1 1 92 
Pewtei  down  the  ages  (1932);  and,  in  collaboration  with  !\ 
M.   S.   D.  Westropp,  Irish  Pewterers  (1917),  whilst  artic 
from  his  pen  appeared  in  numerous  journals  dealing  wi 
art  and  the  antique.     But  his  greatest  work  was  his  magi 
ficent  Old  Pen-to,  its  Makers  and  Marks  (1929),  which  w 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  both  here  and  in  America,  and 
generally  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subje 
He  may  fairly  take  his  place  in  history  as  a  leader  amo| 
those  who  have  raised  to  its  present  status  in  the  world 
antiques  a  craft  which  before  the  present  century  was  lit 
known  and  quite  unappreciated,  and  his  loss  will  be  wid<] 
felt.— A.S.G. 
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THE  TWO  SUITS  MADE  FOR  SIR  THOMAS  ISHAM  IN  OR  ABOUT 
1680,  WHICH  ARE  DESCRIBED  IN  THE  ARTICLE  ON  THE  MEN'S 
COSTUME  IN  THE  ISHAM  COLLECTION,  PAGES  313-20  OF  THIS 
ISSUE  :  THE  SUIT  ON  THE  LEFT  HAS  A  SLEEVELESS  COAT 
AND  BREECHES  OF  OLIVE-BISTRE  SILK  DAMASK  WITH  AN  ALL- 
OVER  FLORAL  PATTERN  AND  IS  PROBABLY  FRENCH  :  THE 
SECOiND  SUIT,  WITH  SLEEVES,  WAS  TRADITIONALLY  SAID  TO 
HAVE  BEEN  INTENDED  AS  SIR  THOMAS'S  WEDDING  SUIT  :  IT 
IS  OF  FRENCH  BROCADED  SILK.  WITH  SPRIGS  IN  GILT  THREAD 
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HISTOIRE    DE    LA     GRAVURE     DANS     LES 
ANCIENS    PAYS-BAS,    ET    DANS     LES    PRO- 
VINCES   BELGES    DES    ORIGINES    JUSQU'A 
LA  FIN  DU  XVIIIe  SIECLE 

Deuxieme  Panic  :  Le    XVIe   Siecle   Les   Graveurs- 

Illustrateurs 

Par  A.  J.  J.   Delen 

(Paris  :  Les  Editions  D'Art  et  D'Histoire.     Prix   150  frs.) 

IN  attempting  a  review  of  the  entire  history  of  engraving 
in  the  Netherlands,  from  its  origin  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  author 
has  undertaken  a  formidable 
task,  and,  so  he  tells  us,  an 
almost  thankless  one.  We 
hope  the  latter  will  not  prove 
tobethecase.  In  the  present 
volume  he  modestly  makes  no 
claim  to  have  exhausted  the 
matter,  nor  to  have  accom- 
plished more  than  a  pioneer's 
work.  Nevertheless,  his  sur- 
vey of  this  section  of  the  en- 
gravers' art  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  so  admirably  done 
that  it  may  well  form  the 
foundation  for  all  future 
studies,  the  more  especially, 
that  the  author  himself  tells  h  : 
has  had  the  invaluable  co- 
operation of  several  of  his 
most  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  museums  of  Europe. 

The  book  is  a  large  quarto, 
containing  nearly  two  hun- 
dred pages  of  text,  and  forty- 
two  plates  of  reproductions 
in  collotype,  several  to  each 
page,  enabling  one  to  obtain  a 
fairly  comprehensive  view  of 
tin  -.lit  of  the  book  illustrator 
and  the  engraver  in  the  region 
and  during  the  period  dealt  with. 

Practice  precedes  virtuosity  ;  and  in  solving  technical 
problems  the  industrious  artists  of  the  sixteenth  century 
effected  a  marked  advance  upon  their  predecessors.  In 
this  century  Italian  art  dominated  all  schools,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Italian  style  with  its  bolder  design  and 
greater  amplitude  of  form  powerfully  influenced  that  of  all 
countries  which  came  within  its  ambit.  With  the  dawn  of 
the  Renaissance  and  the  example  of  the  antique  world 
before  them,  everywhere  the  artists  of  Europe  were  attaining 
to  greater  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  and  inciden- 
tally acquiring  a  greater  scientific  knowledge.  In  perspec- 
tive, in  anatomy,  in  movement  and  gesture,  in  the  distribu- 
tion  of  light   and  shade,    in   decorative   inventiveness,    in 


WOODCUT    FROM    HOOFKYN 
HISTOIRE    DE    L\    GRAVURE 


actuality,  vast  improvements  are  discernible.  The  seculai 
ization  of  wealth  also  played  its  part  in  the  encouragemei 
ol  the  arts.  Princes,  merchants  and  persons  ofconsequenc 
required  pictures  and  decorations  of  a  non-religious  charai 
ter  as  accompaniments  to  their  everyday  life. 

Prior  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Bruges  had  bee 
the  centre  of  art  and  commerce  in  Europe.  The  cause  1 
this  centre  shifting  to  Antwerp,  was  the  silting  up  of  th 
esUiaiA  ..1  the  /.win,  thus  entirel)  closing  the  l'oit  1 
Damme.  Antwerp  was  soon  to  become  the  chief  port  c 
Europe  and  the  headquarters  of  the  printing  trade,  an 

thence  flowed  an  ever-increas 
ing  stream  of  prints  and  illu* 
trated  books.  The  great  hous, 
founded  by  Christophe 
Plantin  in  1550  was  world) 
famous,  and  exercised  an  iml 
mense  influence  in  humanizj 
ing  the  arts  and  sciences.  Lift 
became  reflected  in  a  thousan 
new  facets  and  consequentl. 
took  on  a  thousand  new  intei 
ests.  A  long  chapter  devote*; 
to  Plantin  and  his  conterri 
poraries  is  perhaps  the  nW 
valuable  and  completclydoc 
umented  in  M.  Delen's  book 
Of  the  illustrations  then 
selves,  the  earliest  example  M 
Delen  shows  is  a  wood-engrav 
ing,  one  of  the  designs  to  thl 
Hoofkyn  van  Devotien  reprinte 
by  Jan  Lettersnyder  of  Am 
werp,  probably  before  1500; 
and  first  appearing  in  a 
edition  printed  by  Gerar| 
Leeuini487.  This  represent 
one  of  the  more  important  < 
the  early  productions  of  th 
xylographer's  art  and  shoul 
be  compared  with  the  fre.f 
craftsmanship  and  greatc 
linear  beauty  of  the  twenty  woodcuts  by  the  unidentifid 
master  of  the  so-called  Ddbnq-Sdneiber  Passion  of  aboi' 
1500. — H.G.F. 

HIROSHIGE 

By  Yone  Noguchi 

(London:  Regan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ltd.  I 
New  York  :  E.  Weyne  ;  Tokyo  :  Ryo  Bun  Kwan.) 

IN  a  box  covered  with  blue  cloth  bearing  a  gold  sea 
and  secured   by   bone  fastenings,  reposes  a   fascinatin 
Japanese  volume  printed  on  rice  paper.     It  is  a  tribute 
the  art  of  Hiroshige,  the  last  of  the  masters,  and  one 
the  six  greatest,  of  the  Ukyoye  school,  by  the  poet  Yor 


VAN    DEVOTIEN    :    (IRC A     1500. 
DANS    LES    ANCIENS    PAYS-BAS 
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ruchi.  Hiroshige  himself  is  a  poet — an  undying  poet 
h  a  paint-brush — as  his  admiring  chronicler  writes, 
oshige  at  his  best    (and  only  his   best  are  seen  here) 

a  :s  us  the  quintessence  of  the  Japanese  landscape.     None 

e 


elled  him  in  the  interpretation  of  moonlight,  of  rain  or 
w.  In  two  of  the  colour  plates,  Nos.  I  and  II  of  the 
■k,  both  rain  pieces,  he  touches  his  highest  water  mark. 
5  scene  at  Shono  (one  of  the  fifty-three  stations  on  the  Tokaido) 
\\tre  the  bamboo  thickets  bend  under  the  sudden  rain- 
m  in  regiments  and  the  peasants  and  kago-bearers 
3  one  another  on  the  hill,  forming  opposing  diagonals, 
mstitutes,"  says  Mr.  Noguchi,  "  a  performance  no  artist 
achieve  often  in  his  life."  And  the  Night  Rain  on 
asaki  Pine  Tree  seems  to  us  yet  more  beautiful  and  charged 
h  purer  poetry.  Of  this  print,  says  Mr.  Noguchi,  "  The 
intic  pine  tree,  a  great  hero  of  the  botanical  kingdom 
ats  down  with  the  history  of  a  thousand  years  under  its 
y  robe."  One  is  impressed  by  the  daring  composition 
I  modernity  of  such  prints  as  Evening  Snow  at  Mount  Hira, 
ch,  with  the  one  just  mentioned,  forms  the  fine  flower 
he  Eight  Views  of  Omi,  the  magnificent  patterning  of  the 
ht  Ascent  of  Hakone  Pass,  Uchiwaye,  and  the  stark  serenity 
7uji  in  the  Morning,  the  two  last  being  fan-shaped  designs, 
netimes  Hiroshige  records  his  astonishment  at  a  freak 
lature,  as  in  the  Moon-shaped  Pine  Tree  at  Uyeno,  one  of 
Hundred  Views  of  Tedo.  Again,  how  freely  his  large 
rj  thms  expand  in  a  noble  crescendo  in  The  moon  behind 
Aple  trees  with  a  waterfall — one  of  the  tall  series  of  twenty- 
it  moonlight  views  published  by  Jakurindo  in  1832. 
liroshige  having  acquired  and  mastered  a  technique  so 
fectly  adapted  to  his  ends,  never  loses  his  idiom.  His 
is  flower  from  his  brush.  His  wanderings  in  the  country 
e  abandoned  the  drawing  of  women  for  open-air  nature 
iy  when  he  was  thirty-five  years  old — remind  one  of 
kusai  in  his  devotion  and  his  curiosity.  This  son  of  a 
man  even  shaved  his  head  and  became  a  monk.  We  are 
I  that  his  first  wife  secretly  sold  her  clothing  and  orna- 
nts  that  he  might  be  provided  with  money  for  his 
iderings.  At  his  death  in  1858,  he  was  sixty-two  years 
.  Mr.  Noguchi's  entrancing  book  tells  the  story  of  the 
st's  life  and  describes  in  detail  and  with  due  poetic 
psody,  yet  not  unmindful  of  the  critic's  function,  each 
he  hundred  prints  he  has  chosen  from  the  vast  quantity 
ilable.  It  is  said  that  Hiroshige  produced  more  than 
do  individual  pieces,  of  which  some  5,500  are  colour 
its.  Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  this  handsome 
ik,  are  the  large  folding  wood-engravings  in  colour  ;  blue 
its,  which  in  the  original  issue  are  extremely  rare  and 
;reat  value. — H.G.F. 


IE  STANDARD  CATALOGUE  OF  POSTAGE 
STAMPS    1935 

(Whitfield   King   &    Co.,   Ipswich,   7/-  net) 

^  this,  the  thirty-fourth  annual  edition,  the  publishers 
lave  made  certain  improvements  that  will  be  welcomed 
the  thousands  of  general  collectors  who  use  this  catalogue 
their  guide.  Not  only  has  the  size  of  the  pages  been 
tftly  increased  and  thicker  and  better  paper  used,  but 
addition,  certain  alterations  in  the  lay-out  have  been 
oduced   which    make   for    clearer    reading   and    easier 


reference,  improvements  that  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated. 

First  published  in  1899,  when  approximately  15,000 
different  standard  varieties  of  stamps  were  listed,  we  now 
find  58,607  varieties  of  which  1,733  are  additions  during 
the  past  year.  Although  compiled  upon  simple  lines  for 
ready  reference  it  is  not  primarily  a  simplified  catalogue, 
since  it  records  essential  particulars,  including  watermarks, 
of  every  issue  of  the  world's  postage  and  air  mail  stamps. 
Only  minor  variations  of  colour,  perforations,  etc.,  are  ex- 
cluded, as  being  of  small  interest  to  average  collectors. 

No  firm  is  better  known  than  the  publishers  of  this  work 
for  promptness  and,  as  usual,  the  catalogue  is  brought  com- 
pletely up  to  date.  Almost  every  variety  listed  is  priced, 
usually  both  unused  and  used,  a  feature  that  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  reader.  In  a  note,  the 
publishers  draw  attention  to  the  difficulty  they  have  in 
replenishing  their  stock  of  air  stamps,  scarcer  varieties  of 
which  have  for  long  been  a  rising  market. 

A  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  arrangement  and 
nomenclature  of  the  group  headings.  Thus  the  issues  of 
British  East  Africa  are  now  separated  from  those  of  East 
Africa  and  Uganda,  the  latter  figuring  as  Kenya  and  Uganda, 
and  other  slight  regrouping  has  taken  place  in  Foreign 
Countries,  but  the  strictly  alphabetical  style  of  arrangement 
dispenses  with  any  need  for  an  index.  In  arrangement  no 
catalogue  has  altered  so  little  in  the  last  thirty-five  years,  a 
worthy  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  late  Charles  Whitfield  King 
who  originally  planned  it.  Whilst  the  general  collector  has 
here  an  all-round  guide  to  prices  even  the  specialist  will 
find  it  helpful  in  assessing  the  values  of  the  scarcer  unused 
British  Colonials.  That  the  binding  is  of  a  very  substantial 
nature  is  a  virtue  in  a  book  such  as  this  which  is  necessarily 
in  such  constant  use  by  the  collector  or  dealer. — W.H. 


THE  THREE  BOOKS  OF  THE  POTTER'S  ART 

By  Cipriano  Piccolpasso   (1524-1579) 

In  the  Original  Italian,  with  Translation  and  an  In- 
troduction by  Bernard  Rackham,  F.S.A.,  and  Albert 

Van  de   Put 

(London  :  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  pp.  xxii-)- 

85  +  collotype  plates  80.     Cloth  30/-  net.) 

IN  the  foreword,  the  manuscript  by  Cipriano  Piccolpasso 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  treasures  of  the 
Library  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  many 
who  are  interested  in  the  potter's  art,  either  as  collectors 
or  in  a  professional  capacity,  will  fully  subscribe  to  this  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  silently  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
earnestly,  be  grateful  to  those  who  have  prepared  the 
present  volume,  which  contains  the  exact  words  of  the 
original  manuscript,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  here  accompanied  by  a  literal  translal 

into  English,  and  facsimile  reproductions  of  all  of  Piccol- 
passo's  drawings.  This  important  work  has  been  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Albert 
Van  de  Put  as  Editors,  while  assistance  has  been  forthcoming 
from  many  others. 

The  Editors'  introduction  deals  with  (1)  Piccolpasso  of 
Castel  Durante  and  his  family;  (2)  the  date  of  the  Arte  del 
Vasaio  ;  (3)  the  bearing  ol  1 1 1<  manuscript  on  ceramic  1 
nique  ;  (4)  the  history  of  the  manuscript ;  and  in  No.  3,  Mr. 
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Rackham  points  out  that  "  although  on  his  title-page 
Piccolpasso  claims  that  he  lias  sel  forth  in  his  book  '  all  the 
secrets  '  of  the  potter's  art  .  .  .  his  treatise  is  confined  to 
the  processes  employed  in  his  own  time  in  Italy;  he  says 
nothing  of  types  of  pottery  such  as  porcelain  and  stoneware 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  then  unknown  in  his 
country.  1  le  deals  with  earthenware,  and  earthenware  only 
of  two  (lasses,  to  one  of  which  he  chiefly  gives  his  attention. 
.  .  .  Most  of  Piccolpasso's  discourse  is  concerned  with  the 
production  of  what  is  variously  known  as  maiolica.  faience. 
or  delft  .  .  .  earthenware  coaled  with  a  glaze  of  enamel 
rendered  opaque  and  white  by  the  inclusion  of  tin  in  its 
composition." 

In  each  of  the  Three  Books.  Piccolpasso  deals  with  a 
separate  phase  of  pottery  making.  In  the  I  irsl  Book,  he 
describes  the  manner  of  obtaining  the  clay  and  of  preparing 
it  for  use  ;  the  method  of  making  and  working  the  wheel, 
at  the  same  time  explaining  minor  technicalities  in  connec- 
tion with  "  throw- 
ing "  :  the  different 
turning  irons,  sag- 
gers, c<  ickspui  s, 
and  stilts,  each  of 
which  Piccolpasso 
illustrated.  The 
Si  ond  Book  is  de- 
I  to  the  ingre- 
dients used  in  mak- 
ing various  colours  ; 
the  method  of  build- 
ing a  reverberators 
furnace;  the  setting 
and  firing  of  v 
And  the  Third  Book 
treats  with  grinding 
the  white,  glazing, 
painting,  the  hand- 
ling of  biscuit  and 
the  manner  of  mak- 
ing different  decor- 
ative forms. 

Rarely  indeed  does  one  find  illustrations  which  explain 
technical  terms  so  readily  to  the  layman  as  those  of  Piccol- 
passo. Whenever  he  felt  that  his  writing  might  fail  to 
convey  his  meaning  fully,  he  demonstrated  his  point  in  a 
drawing.  Thus  even  when  he  describes  the  making  of  paint- 
brushes, he  furnishes  a  drawing  of  the  three  different  styles. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  750  copies  of  this  excellent 
book  have  been  printed  (250  of  which  are  for  sale  in  the 
United  States),  it  is  fairly  safe  to  prophesy  that  the  demand 
will  he  considerably  in  excess  of  the  supply.  In  fact,  one 
manager  of  a  well-known  pottery  remarked  that  were  tin 
book  brought  to  their  notice  the  available  copies  would  in 
all  probability  be  absorbed  by  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  pottery  industry. —  E.W. 

MOUSEIOX.     Vols.  25  26 
(Paris:  Office  International  des  M usees) 

HERE  we  get  a  more  or  less  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
developments  which  are  taking  place  in  connection 
with  the  museums  in  various  countries.     There  are  articles 


dealing  with  the  museums  oi  Australia  and  New  Zealani 
the  discussion  of  a  plan  of  a  world-geographical  museum 
I  S  s  K. .  the  arrangement  of  the  collections  at  the  Gallei 
of  Modern  Art,  Turin,  at  the  Dantzig  Museum,  the  ne 
National  Museum  of  Sculpture  .11  Valladolid,  etc.  Tl 
preservation  and  restoration  of  exhibits  and  the  heating  at 
ventilation  of  museums  are  also  discussed  at  length  by  em' 


nent  authorities. 


IX  OTHER  COVERS 
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Handbook  of  the  Collections.  (  n\  An  Museum,  St.  Loui 
I  ,S.  \  Intended  primarily  to  call  attention  to  il 
mi  u  e  important  exhibits  in  the  Museum,  this  handboi 
achieves  its  aim  with  singular  success.  Il  is  divided  ini 
sec  lions  dealing  with  [ire-classical,  classical,  medieva 
renaissance,  modern  and  oriental  art.  Representath 
pieces  are  included  from  each  section,  together  wit 

concise  explanatoi 
paragraphs,  whi 
the  unusually  m 
merous  and  conl 
prehensive  illnstn 
tions  are  a  tribui 
to  the  compilei 
and  to  the  engravi 
and  printer. 

Platon  et  L' Art 
son  Temps  (Arts  Pla 
tiques) ,  by  Piern 
Maxime  Schuh 
(Librarie  Felix  A 
can.)  At  .1  tint 
when  art  is  takin 
so  many  fresh  forn 
at  the  hands  c 
some  of  its  moder 
exponents,  it 
singularly  apprc 
priate  thatavolun 
dealingwith  Plate 
attitude  towards  such  innovations  should  appear.  1 
has  evidently  been  compiled  with  infinite  care,  and 
accompanied  by  voluminous  footnotes. 
Book  of  Ballads,  by  George  Buday.  (Izidor  Kner.  Gyom; 
Hungary.)  Collectors,  to  whom  modern  woodcu 
appeal,  will  find  much  of  interest  in  this  little  volumi 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  woodcuts  are  mentioned  in  tl 
sub-title  its  actual  title  is  inclined  to  be  misleading,  : 
il  tends  to  suggest  that  any  illustrations  it  contains,  ai 
merely  supplementary  to  the  text,  whereas  the  re\  en 
is  the  case. 
Francois  Boucher  and  the  Beauvais  Tapestries,  by  Maurice  Blocl 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York 
A  succinct  yet  instructive  treatise  on  Boucher's  assocK 
tion  with  the  Manufacture  Royale de Beam  ais  and  the  art  c 
tapestry  weaving  at  this  celebrated  French  factor; 
It  contains  twenty-three  excellent  illustrations,  anion 
which  are  a  number  showing  "  close-up  "  details  ( 
various  important  features;  the  illustrations  are  iroi 
tapestries  in  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  A 
Gallerv.  San  Marino.  California. 
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A  DETAIL  FROM  THE  JOURNEY  OF  THE  MAGE  OR  PRO(  ESSION  OF 
KINGS  :  THE  FOREGROUND  HORSEMAN  IS  LORENZO  DE'  MEDICI 
BY  BEN< )//.()  ( lOZZOLI  :  FRESCO  IN  THE  RICCARDI  PALACE,  FLORENCE 
REPRODUCED  BY  KIND  PERMISSION  OF  THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY  LIMITED 


GOZZOLI'S  JOURNEY  OF  THE  MAGI 

A  NOTE  ON  THE  FRESCOES  IN  THE  RICCARDI  PALACE 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


WRITERS  upon  Italian  art,  from  Vasari 
to  Crowe  and  Berenson,  have  been  some- 
what lukewarm  in  their  appraisal  of 
3enozzo  Gozzoli.  To  the  modern  mind  this  is 
iot  easy  to  understand.  None  would  dispute  the 
cholarship  of  the  two  eminent  authorities  last 
nentioned,  but  it  is  possible  in  these  days,  when 
xe  take  nothing  we  are  told  for  granted,  to  ques- 
ion  their  judgment  upon  aesthetic  grounds.  Since 
;verything  has  been,  or  is,  undergoing  a  revalua- 
ion  in  our  time,  the  older  critics  are  in  their  turn 
jeing  re-examined.  Let  us  see  first  what  are  their 
J  objections  and  upon  what  they  are  grounded. 

Upon  Gozzoli,  Vasari  bestows  his  highest  praise 
or  his  virtuous  life  and  tireless  labour.  As  an 
irtist  "  in  comparison  with  certain  other  masters 
vho  surpassed  him  in  design,  he  was  not  particu- 
arly  eminent;  he  yet  left  all  far  behind  him  in 
perseverance,  and  among  the  multitude  of  his 
vorks  there  are  many  that  are  very  good."  Of 
he  figures  he  painted  in  the  Chapel  of  Sta.  Maria 
vlaggiore  (now  obliterated)  Vasari  remarks  "  they 
re  tolerably  well  done  ";  and  in  discussing  the 
5isa  frescoes,  "it  is  true  that  Benozzo  possessed 


no  very  distinguished  talent  in  drawing  figures. v 
It  may  be  protested  that  centuries  of  scholarship 
have  confirmed  Vasari's  verdict,  yet  it  is  still  true 
that  both  historians  and  scholars  have  been  too 
apt  to  copy  and  borrow  from  their  predecessors 
and  from  one  another.  We  may  recall  Washing- 
ton Irving's  surprise  at  meeting  the  company  of 
learned  authors  at  their  work  of  plagiarism  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Note  how  closely  Sir  Joseph  Crowe  follows 
Vasari.  According  to  this  renowned  authority, 
Gozzoli  is  "  seldom  great  and  never  original.  .  .  . 
We  concede  to  Benozzo  Gozzoli  little  more  than 
industry  and  an  aptitude  for  collecting  and  super- 
ficially applying,  with  the  aid  of  a  somewhat  ex- 
travagant fancy,  the  gains  acquired  by  the  united 
energy  of  the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century." 

And  Mr.  Berenson,  foremost  of  living  scholars  of 
Italian  painting  (bracketing  Gozzoli  with  Dom- 
enico  Ghirlandaio,  another  painter  with  a  highly 
developed  decorative  sense),  declares  "  He  was 
little  more  than  a  mediocrity,  with  almost  no 
genuine  feeling  for  what  makes  painting  a  great 
art."     He  softens  the  blow  with  "  Benozzo  was 
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gifted  with  a  rare  facility,  not  only  of  execution, 
but  of  invention,  with  a  spontaneity,  a  freshness,  a 
liveliness  in  telling  a  story  that  wake  the  child  in 
us  and  the  lover  of  the  fairy  tale."  but  then,  more 
harshly,  proceeds,  "  Later  in  life  his  more  precious 
gifts  deserted  him.  ...  In  his  Rieeardi  Palace 
frescoes  he  has  sunk  already  to  portraying  the 
Florentine  apprentice's  dream  of  a  holiday  in  the 
country  on  St.  John's  Day;  hut  what  a  naive  ideal 
of  luxury  and  splendour  it  is!  "  lot  our  part  we 
honour  the  artist  for  having  retained  at  the  age 
of  forty  so  much  of  the  youthful  spirit.  "  His 
place,"  Berenson  sums  up,  "  is  with  the  story- 
tellers and  costumed  fairy-tale  painters  of  the 
transition,  with  Spinello  Aretino  and  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  for  instance."* 

The  foregoing  reads  as  though  the  artist  is  to 
blame,  because  he  happens  to  possess  some  faculty 
for  which  the  writer  is  devoid  of  sympathy.  We 
are  left  wondering  why  they  should  be  less  great 
artists  on  that  account.  And  to  us,  Gentile  da 
*  Italian  Painters  oj  the  Renaissai        I  Ixford  Univ.  Press,   i 
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Fabriano's  Adoration,  which  has  close  affinities 
with  Benozzo's  Journey,  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
enchanting  pic  tures. 

We  must  remember  that  Benozzo  was  the  child 
of  a  new  age.  Towards  the  mid-fifteenth  century. 
a  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 
Technically  grounded  as  he  was  in  the  school  of 
Fra  Angelico,  Benozzo  remained  a  decorator,  logic- 
ally derived  from  the  miniaturists  and  illumin- 
ators. A  Florentine  to  the  core  in  his  taste  for 
linear  design  and  elaborately  patterned  surface, 
he  followed  the  traditions  of  his  predecessors. 
But  in  spite  of  that  he  was  an  innovator,  who 
bears  the  hall-mark  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the 
turmoil  of  modernism,  much  as  in  our  own  days. 
a  new  curiosity  had  set  in,  a  spirit  of  scientific 
enquiry  engendering  a  more  clear-eyed  outlook, 
upon  the  world.  The  cloister  was  being  aban- 
doned for  a  wider  horizon.  Men  wen-  awakening 
to  the  irresistible  appeal  of  the  earth  and  its 
wonders.  Latin  Europe  was  becoming  a  nest  ot 
artists    and   songsters.     The   pupil   of  the    pious 

Dominican  had  dis- 
Ijun  i  .i!  dec!  the  pureh  re- 
ligious aspect  of  his 
subject-matter  and 
embraced  whole- 
heartedly the  new 
realism.  It  is  this 
modern  spirit,  this 
new  sense  of  libera- 
tion, which  makes  so, 
strong  an  appeal  to  us 
in  Benozzo's  work,  and 
like  the  artists  of  the 
Ukiyo-Ye  school,  his' 
delight  in  the  beauty 
of  the  passing  world. 
If  Benozzo  has  not 
the  sculptural  mas- 
siveness  of  Masaccio, 
nor  the  pure  flame  of 
Fra  Beato  Angelico. 
nor  the  serene,  but 
somewhat  feminine 
sweetness  of  the  Car- 
melite Filippo  Lippi. 
what  then  ?  Their1 
works  we  still  have 
with  us.  But  from 
Benozzo,  we  learn  al- 
most as  much  <  A  Flor- 
entine contemporary 
life  as  the  cinema  j 
could  have  recorded 
for  us,  had  it  been  in 
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existence.  For  the  old 
spirit  of  devotional  in- 
tensity he  substituted 
reality,  beauty  and  a 
lively  and  pleasant 
humour.  Is  not  this 
of  as  much  value  to  us 
and  more  consoling, 
in  our  restless  and  en- 
quiring age,  than  a 
vaporous  idealism  or 
a  creed  outworn? 
After  all  spiritual 
values  are  such,  only 
as  a  man  is  able  to 
receive,  and  aesthetic 
emotion  itself  is  a 
thing  of  the  spirit.  In 
the  Riccardi  Palace 
frescoes  Benozzo  has 
created,  if  not  one  of 
the  profoundest  of 
paintings,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  human 
and  engaging  series 
of  decorations  in  the 
whole  of  Italian  art. 

This  work,  by  no 
means  his  most  exten- 
sive, was  begun  in 
1459  and  completed 
in  1462.  How  much 
Benozzo  was  influ- 
enced in  the  planning 
of  his  design  by  Piero 
dei  Medici  who  gave 

him  the  commission,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But  it  may 
be  surmised  that  the  accession  to  the  papacy  of  the 
enlightened  Aeneas  Silvius  Piccolomini  (Pius  II), 
|he  of  whom  Burckhardt  has  said  "  had  a  heart  for 
everything,"  was  a  direct  encouragement  to  Ben- 
jozzo's  freedom  of  expression  and  that  this  was 
j  transmitted  through  Piero  himself  and  endorsed 
by  him.  The  artist's  relations  with  Piero  were 
sufficiently  familiar.  In  what  esteem  a  painter, 
even  of  such  humble  origin  as  Benozzo  (he  was 
the  son  of  a  doublet  maker),  was  held,  may  be 
jseen  from  a  letter  in  which  he  addressed  his 
;  patron  as  Amico  mio  singolarissimo. 

The  Journey  of  the  Magi  reflects  the  youthful 
■  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  and  is  in  entire  rapport 
with  it.  The  title  is  a  thin  pretence.  The  artist 
I  has  dramatized  his  conception  as  a  piece  of  gor- 
geous pageantry.  An  immense  cavalcade  of  richly 
dressed  personages  with  attendants  is  seen  weaving 
its  way  over  the  rocky  paths  and  through   the 
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ravines.  It  is  planned  with  extraordinary  skill; 
doubling  and  redoubling  upon  itself,  in  order  to 
bring  as  much  of  incident  and  of  interest  into  the 
picture  as  is  consistent  with  its  decorative  purpose. 
Moreover,  the  decorative  aspect  of  the  landscape, 
which  the  artist  has  peopled  with  a  thousand 
amusing  details,  has  been  stressed.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  examples  of  landscape  with  purely 
decorative  intent  in  existence.  In  it  we  see  a 
hunting  scene,  one  of  the  horsemen  having  turned 
aside  to  chase  a  stag.  Apes,  hunting  leopards  in 
hash,  near  one  of  which  stands  a  falcon,  hounds, 
teal  and  other  creatures  abound,  and  birds  fly 
through  the  air.  One  would  hardly  be  surprised 
to  find  a  unicorn  among  the  rocks.  Emphasis  has 
been  laid  upon  the  sumptuous  embroidery  and 
patterning  of  tunics  and  upon  the  horse  trappings. 
Along  the  hills  wind  camels  and  mules  laden  with 
caskets  of  gifts  carried  pannier-wise.  Above  one 
of  the  Kings'  heads  appears  what  we  may  take  to 
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be  the  little  hill-town  of  Fiesole,  above  Florence. 
The  principal  figures  stand  out  strikingly.  The 
modesty  of  the  old  Cosimo  dei  Medici  has  set  his 
grandson,  the  young  Lorenzo,  already  looking  the 
part  of  The  Magnificent,  superbly  dressed,  to  lead 
the  procession.  His  white  horse  resembles  the 
bronze  steed  of  Colleone.  Cosimo  himself,  more 
sohetK  clad,  rides  a  mule.  On  his  left  is  Piero 
dei  Medici,  obviously  a  sic  k  man,  destined  soon  to 
follow  his  lather  to  the  grave.  To  his  right,  ride 
Sigismondo  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini,  and 
Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  <>l  Milan.  A  negro  on 
foot  acts  as  groom.  Behind  these  rides  a  company 
of  nobles,   learned   men  and   artists,  and   among 


jewel  beyond  price.  Concerning  the  landscape 
backgrounds  to  the  Paradiso  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  chapel,  Ruskin  has  described  these  in  char- 
acteristic flowers  of  language;  though  he  spoke 
with  two  \oiccs.  And  of  the  great  work  by 
Beno/./o  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  which  took 
the  painter  sixteen  \ ears  to  complete,  Ruskin  savs, 
'These  are  angelic  presences,  mingled  with 
human,  that  never  miss  of  the  angel.  He  who 
can  do  this,  has  reached  the  last  pinnacle  and  ut- 
most power  of  ideal,  or  any  other  art."  In  an- 
other place  he  tells  us  that  the  spirit  of  the  age 
instilled  into  Benozzo  "  the  solemn  elements  of 
religious  feeling  in  such  measure  as  to  form  a  very 
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them  may  be  noted  the  portrait  of  Benozzo  him- 
self, his  name  painted  on  his  cap — opus  benotii. 
The  King  in  gold-brocaded  green  robe,  belted  at 
the  waist,  with  hand  on  hip,  is  John  Paleologus, 
last  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  whose  likeness  in 
the  same  profile  is  corroborated  by  Pisanello's 
medal.  To  the  extreme  left  of  one  of  the  panels, 
is  seen  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  an  old 
man,  long-bearded,  riding  a  white  mule.  These 
two  latter  portraits  were  painted  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  visits  to  Italy  a  few  years  earlier,  to 
attend  the  Congress  of  Mantua,  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  Churches  of  the  East  and 
the-  Churches  of  the  West. 

Michelozzo's    sombre    palace    houses    another 


lovely  and  noble  mind,  though  still  of  the  second 
order." 

How  different  the  opinion  of  that  enlightened 
modern  thinker,  Professor  Elie  Faure.  Of  Gozzoli 
he  writes,  "  His  mind  flowered  like  a  meadow  .  .  . 
the  world  never  seemed  to  him  completely  to 
respond  to  the  symphonies  whose  splendor  filled 
his  enchanted  eyes.  He  was  a  rich  spirit  .  .  ■ 
first  of  all  a  painter.  Not  only  was  he  the  colorist 
of  Florence,  but  perhaps  also  the  first,  among  all 
the  modern  painters  of  Europe,  to  venture  upon  a 
radical  transposition  of  the  colors  of  nature."  In 
this  Gozzoli  displays  a  liberal  and  progressive  mind, 
the  equal  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  that  great 
age,  and  in  ingenuity  of  design  superior  to  all. 
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PLATE  AND  RELICS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS,  LONDON 

By  H.  M.  BARLOW  AND  E.  ALFRED  JONES 


No.  I.— SILVER-MOUNTED  WHALE-BONE  DEMONSTRATING  ROD  USED  BYDR.  HARVEY  :  CIRCA  1616 
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EDICAL  societies  cannot  vie  with  the 
great  City  Companies  in  the  possession  of 
gold  and  silver  plate.  In  the  destruction 
of  specimens  of  the  silversmith's  art  due  to  various 
causes,  the  Company  of  Barber-Surgeons  and  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  suffered  proportionately 
with  the  greater  City  Companies.  Further,  the 
Barber-Surgeons,  in  1615,  and  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, in  1665,  suffered  loss  by  theft;  and  in  1603, 
1689  and  1 759,  the  Barber-Surgeons  or  the  Apothe- 
caries sold  or  exchanged  old  plate  which  they  re- 
garded as  "  useless  and  unfashionable." 

The  years  of  the  Great  Plague  and  the  Great 
Fire  (1665-6)  have  special  significance  for  the 
Physicians.  While  the  plague  was  raging,  the 
building  of  the  College  in  Amen  Corner  was 
broken  into  and  its  Gazophylacium  (strong  room) 
pillaged.  "  Our  treasure  to  the  value  of  about 
£1,000,"  says  Dr. 
Ent,  "  was  forthwith 
robbed  by  some  un- 
known thief."  Of  the 
possessions  of  the  Col- 
lege at  this  period  it  is 
not  possible  to  make 
an  inventory.  The 
only  reference  to  arti- 
cles of  silver  relates 
to  two  gilt  goblets,  a 
hand  basin,  and  six 
candlesticks  with 
their  extinguishers 
which  were  a  gift  to 
the  College.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  fine 
salver  (No.  vi.)  which, 
thereisevery  reason  to 
believe,  formed  part 


No.  II.— BOOK  OF  STATUTES   MOUNTED    IX    SILVER  :  MATING  1  I«  )M   l.SIs 


of  the  treasure  stolen  from  the  strong  room  in  1 665. 
That  the  College  possessed  domestic  silver  may 
be  assumed  from  an  early  ordinance  directing  that 
each  Fellow  on  his  admission  should  give  a  feast 
to  the  other  Fellows.  On  the  opening  of  the  new 
College  in  16 14,  Dr.  Simeon  Fox  gave  a  sump- 
tuous banquet;  and  the  great  Harvey  himself  at- 
tached so  much  importance  to  these  functions  that 
he  left  an  endowment  for  their  permanent  support. 
It  is  difficult  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  banquets 
held  by  these  grave  and  learned  physicians  would 
not  be  graced  by  suitable  plate.  Presents  of  silver 
were  fashionable,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
College  had  a  desire  for  silver  in  its  ordinance  that 
the  new  Fellows  of  the  year  1664  should  each 
present  plate  to  the  value  of  £100. 

Disastrous  events  during  the  years    1665  and 
1666  and  the  expense  of  erecting  the  handsome 

edifice  in  Warwick 
Lane  left  the  College 
with  a  depleted  ex- 
chequer. But  the 
second  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century 
found  it  once  more  in 
a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, with  its  power 
and  influence  revived. 
In  the  years  17 19  and 
1 720,  its  officers  were 
"  seized  with  a  fit  of 
generosity,"  and  to 
them  are  d\\v  a  few  of 
the  pieces  which  are 
described  here. 

Another  interesting 
phase  in  its  history 
has  a  bearing  on  our 
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No.     III.     CEREMONIAL     MACE 

OF  MIA  IK  i,  II. I     UY  AN  UK  >\ A 
Ml. Mh,     1683  4.    54    IN.    LONG 


subject.  Shortly  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1 666,  it  was 
customary  to  present,  each  year,  a  piece  of  plate  of 
above  three  s<ore  ounces  to  the  President  on  his 
election.  Although  in  many  instances  it  appears 
from  the  <  ash  hook  that  the  presentation  was  made 

in  coin,  a  few  Presidents  received  pieces  of  plate  and 
became  the  possessors  of  pleasant  reminders  of  their 
term  of  office.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  acquired  in  this 
wa\  an  imposing  array  of  plate;  in  the  sixteen  years, 
1 720  35,duringwhich  he  was  President,  he  received 
something  approaching  one  thousand  ounces.  It 
is  not  clear  how  long  these  presentations  continued 
in  the  form  of  silver.  Dr.  Reeve,  who  was  Presi- 
dent from  1  J-,  J  to  1  763,  received  the  "  usual  present 
of  plate"  on  at  least  eight  occasions,  but  shortly 
after  his  period  of  office  these  gifts  probably  (cased. 

( )f  the  relics  associated  with  the  early  history  of 
the  College,  a  place  of  honour  must  be  accorded 
to  the  old  Book  of  Statutes,  dating  from  the  incor- 
poration by  Henry  VI 1 1,  in  1518,  which  is  bound 
in  crimson  velvet  and  mounted  in  silver  (No.  ii.). 
In  the  centre  of  one  side  is  a  silver  medallion,  en- 
graved with  the  arms  of  the  College  granted  in 
1546.  On  the  other  side  is  a  medallion  engraved 
with  the  field  of  the  arms  of  Dr.  John  Caius  (1510 
1573),  a  President  of  the  College.  At  each  of  the 
four  corners  on  both  sides  is  a  silver  ornament  of 
a  human  head  and  scrolls.  On  one  of  the  silver 
clasps  are  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  and  cherubs' 
heads  in  relief  (the  part  of  the  other  clasp  is  miss- 
ing). These  silver  enrichments  are  somewhat 
later  than  the  hook  itself,  and  would  seem  to  be 
Elizabethan.  There  is  also  a  plain  silver  caduceus 
or  sceptre,  of  [556,  which  is  similarly  historic.  It 
bears  on  the  head  the  arms  of  the  College,  sup- 
ported by  lour  serpents  projecting  from  thecorners. 
This  sceptre  is  carried  by  the  President  as  an  en- 
sign of  honour  upon  all  important  occasions.  It 
was  the  gift  of  Dr.  Caius,  who  gave  a  similar 
sceptre  to  Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge,  when  re- 
founded   by  him  as  Gonville  and   Gains  College. 

There  are  several  other  ceremonial  treasures, 
including  the  great  silver-gilt  mace  (No.  iii.),  dat- 
ing from  1G83-4,  which  was  produced  in  the  work- 
shop of  Anthony  Nclme.  The  mace,  which  is 
decorated  with  the  rose,  thistle,  harp  and  fleur- 
de-lis,  all  crowned  and  accompanied  by  the  cipher 
of  Charles  II.,  is  of  the  conventional  form  adopted, 
after  the  Restoration,  by  Corporations  and  other 
public  bodies,  and  is  in  outline  and  in  decorative 
features  similar  to  those  of  Charles  II.,  James  II., 
and  William  and  Mary  in  the  Tower  of  London.  En- 
graved upon  it  arc  the  donor's  arms  :  Per  pule  argent 
and  sable  a  chevron  counterc/ianged,  in  a  canton  an  escallop. 
C. — Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  a  demi-lion  rampant.  The 
inscription  is :  hoc  caduceo  collegium  medicorum 
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No.   V.— A   SILVER    BELL    BEARING   THE    LONDON    HALL-MARKS  FOR  1636-7  :  A   FRENCH   LATE  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  SNUFF-BOX  BY 
TOUSSAINT  FRANCOIS  PILLEUX   :  AND  FOUR  STEEL   KEYS  OF  THE  CHARTOPHYLACIUM,   MENTIONED   IN  THE  COLLEGE  ANNALS,   1687 


LONDINENSIUM  REGALE  JOHANNES  LAWSON  M.D.  EIUS- 
DEM  SOCIUS  DONAVIT  JANUARII.I.CIOIOCLXXXIII. 

Another  ceremonial  object,  the  porter's  staff 
(No.  iv.),  is  of  fine  cane,  surmounted  by  a  large 
silver  top  with  the  College  arms  in  relief  on  both 
sides.  Below  this  top  is  a  globular  section  en- 
riched with  conventional  acanthus  leaves  in  relief. 
No  marks  are  stamped  on  the  mounts,  but  the 
following  record  in  the  old  cash  book  fortunately 
reveals  the  date  and  the  name  of  the  craftsman 
who  executed  the  silver  work  : 

To  Mr  Robinson  Goldsmith  for  the  por- 

£8  i7-  3- 

The  only  recorded  goldsmith  of  this  name  and  of 
approximately  this  date  is  Ralph  Robinson,  first 
mentioned  in  1640.     One  particularly  historic  re- 


1679  Jan  23. 
ter's  staffe  head 


lie  is  the  demonstrating  rod  (No.  i.)  of  the  cele- 
brated physician,  William  Harvey  (1 578-1 657). 
This  is  of  whalebone,  enriched  with  three  silver- 
gilt  mounts;  the  top  mount  is  chased  with  a  rose 
and  at  the  side  with  three  flowers,  all  in  the  style 
of  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
rod  was  probably  obtained  by  or  was  a  gift  to 
Dr.  Harvey  in  or  shortly  before  161 6,  the  date  of 
his  famous  Lumleian  Lectures. 

Of  plate  proper,  the  earliest  piece  is  a  Charles  I. 
bell  (No.  v.),  made  in  1636-7,  which  ante-dates 
any  other  known  example.  Engraved  inside  is 
the  appropriate  inscription :  Mortuus  est,  tamen  hie 
audi tii)-  Hamaus;  the  donor  being  Dr.  Baldwin 
Harney  (1600-76),  Registrar.  The  salver  (No. 
vi.),   previously  referred   to,  is  of  the  form  and 


No.  VI.— EMBOSSED  SALVER,  ENGRAVED  TWO  COATS  OF  ARMS 
AND  MOTTOES  :  IT  BEARS   THE    LONDON    MARKS    FOR    1661-2 


No  VII.— ONE  OFTHESETOFTENCASTCANDLESTICKSANDTHE 
SNUFFER  STAND  OF  SIMILAR  FORM,  BY  MATTHEW  COOPER,  1720 
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decoration  which 
lice  .1  me  popular 
earl)  in  the  reign 
of  ( lharles  1 1.,  de- 
scribed  in  Thomas 
Blount's  (Uosso- 
graphia,  t66i3  as  "a 
n  c  w  fa  s  hioned 
peece  of  wrought 
plate,  broad  and 
flat ,  with  a  foot 
underneath, and  is 
used  in  giving  Beer, 
or  other  liquid 
thing,  io  sa\ e  the 
Garpit,or(  '.loathes 
from  drops."  But 
the  form  had  been 
known  two  or  three 
years  earlier.  This 
example  is  one  of 
the  first  in  date,  of 
this  new  fashion, 
and  is  embossed  on 
the  wide  rim  with 
a  peacock,  a  tur- 
key, a  lion  and  a 
unicorn  amid  bold 
flowers  and  fruit, 
leaving  the  shallow 
depression  plain 
for  the  two  con- 
temporary shields 
of  arms :  (a)  of  the  College,  with  the  motto,  Se  Ser- 
vare  Salus;  and  (b)  Argent  a  cross  potent  purpure,  with 
the  motto,  Non  Sine  Jure  Potest,  probably  the  arms 
of  a  former  President  or  high  officer  of  the  College, 
not  yet  identified.*  It  bears  the  London  date-letter 
for  1661-2  and  the  maker's  mark  IC,  with  a  mullet 
below,  in  a  heart. 

Another  fine  example  in  the  possession  of  the 
College  is  a  massive  inkstand,  weighing  80  oum  es, 
made  by  Gabriel  Sleath,  1719-20.  It  is  inscribed, 
Gollegio  Regali  Medicorum  Londini  D.  D.  Hemicus 
Plumptre  Registrarim  A.D.  1J20.  The  donor  was 
Registrar  of  the  College  1718-22,  and  President 
1740--,.  Only  a  year  later  is  .1  remarkable — re- 
markable for  the  number — set  of  ten  plain  cast 
candlesticks  (one  of  which  is  shown,  No.  vii.),  with 
baluster  stems  on  wide  octagonal  bases,  by  Mat- 
thew Cooper,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  Col- 
lege and  inscribed  Coll  Med.  D.D.,  with  the  date 
IJ20  and  the  names  of  the  Censors,  Salisbury 
Cade,  Richard  Mead,  Richard  Hale,  and  John 
Freind,   and   the   Treasurer,   Henry   Levett.     Of 

*  See  Heraldry,  p.  405  of  this  issue. 


No.  VIII.— UK.  FREIND'S  SILVER-GILT 
STANDING    CUP  AND  COVER    :    172(1-1 


the  same  date  and  b\  the  same  maker  is  the  plain 
stand  with  snuffers,  engraved  with  the  initials  of 
the  above  four  Censors  and  Treasurer  (No.  vii.). 
John  Freind  was  also  the  generous  donor  of  the 
tall  silver-gilt  cup  and  cover  of  1720-1  (No.  viii.) 
1>\  Edmund  Peace  or  John  Edwards  the  maker's 
mark  is  partially  defaced),  engraved  with  the  Col- 
lege  arms  and  the  appropriate  inscription  com- 
memorating the  renewal  of  the  Harveian  banquet, 
and  desiring  that  the  feast  should  recur  yearly  with 
jo\  ialit)  : 

OB  RESTITUTUM  HARILEI  GONVIVIUM  COLLEGIO  MEDI- 
CORUM  QJUTBUS  HAS  EPULAS  IIILARES  QUOTANNIS 
ETFELICES  RFDIRECUPITPOCULUM  HOC  DONAVIT 
JOHANNES  FREIND  EIUSDEM  COLLEGII  SOCIUS  ET 
ORATOR  HARVyEANUS  OCTOB.XVIII.  A.D.MDCCXX. 

The  plain  punch  bowl  (No.  ix.)  is  of  somewhat 
unusual  fashion  in  its  hybrid  monteith  form.  It 
bears  the  hall-mark  for  1719-20  and  was  made  by 
Samuel  Wastell,  and  is  engraved: 

IN    USUM    COLLEGII    REGALIS 
MEDICORUM    LONDINENSIUM    DD 

Hugo  Chamberlen  ^ 
Richardus  Hale        |  censores 
Johannes  Freind       I  anno   17 19 
Richardus  Tyson     J 

Another  little  treasure  is  a  beautiful  French  gold 
snuff  box  (No.  v.)  of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  1 
enriched  on  the  edges  with  flowers  and  foliage  of 
different  coloured  gold  in  slight  relief,  by  Tous- 
saint  Francois  Pilleux  of  Paris.  The  remaining  ob- 
jects illustrated  are  four  finely  wrought  steel  keys 
(No.  v.)  of  the  Chartophylacium  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  annals  of  the  College  for  the  year  1687. 


No.  IX.— THE  SILVER   PUNCH   BOWL  WITH  SCALLOPED   RIM:  BY 
SAMUEL  \\  VSTELL,   1719  20  -  DIAMETER    14    IN.,  HEIGHT    8|    IN. 
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HERALDIC    PARLIAMENT    ROLLS 

By    F.    SYDNEY    EDEN 


IN  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  opening  of  Parliament  were  of  an  elabor- 
ate character.  On  the  day  appointed,  the 
Sovereign,  under  a  canopy  borne  by  priests,walked 
a  procession  to  Parliament  with  the  great  officers 
>f  state  and  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  two 
nd  two — the  Abbots,  Bishops  and  the  High  Con- 
table  of  England  before  him  and  the  other  peers 
iehind  him,  in  their  Parliament  robes. 

To  preserve  evidence  of  the  attendance  of  the 
.<ords  who  were  present,  it  was  customary  for  the 
leralds  to  prepare  a  Roll  in  the  form  of  a  long  strip 
f  parchment  about  10  to  12  inches  wide,  record- 
ng  the  names  and  arms  in  colour  of  the  Lords  who 
00k  their  seats  on  the  first  day  of  the  Parliament ; 
nd,  in  one  instance  at  least — that  of  the  Roll  made 
Dr  the  Parliament  held  in  the  third  year  of  Henry 
/III. — the  Lords  were  depicted  in  colour  in  their 
iroper  habits  walking  in  procession  with  their  arms 
nd  names  on  scrolls  above  their  heads.  Of  these 
leraldic  Rolls  without  figures,  only  four,  as  far  as 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  are  in  existence  to- 
lay,  viz. :  those  for  the  Parliaments  held  in  the 


fifth,  sixth,  fourteenth,  and  thirty-first  years  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  addition,  (here  is  a  copy  of  the 
Roll  for  3  Henry  VIII.  in  Vol.  XXX  of  the  MSS. 
of  the  Rev.  William  Cole,  the  Cambridgeshire  An- 
tiquary, in  the  British  Museum,  showing  drawings 
of  the  figures  of  the  Lords,  their  names  and  arms. 
Another  Roll,  probably  like  Cole's,  a  copy  of 
the  Roll  for  3  Henry  VI 1 1.,  is  in  the  Library  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge.  The  probable  original 
of  both  these  Rolls  was  shown  to  Cole  and  copied 
by  him  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Rev.  John  Allen, 
Rector  of  Tarporley,  Cheshire,  in  1757;  and,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  sent  to  Cole  two  years  afterwards 
for  collation  with  his  copy,  it  has  not  been  seen 
since  that  time.  Cole's  copy,  though,  no  doubt, 
perfectly  accurate,  is  not  a  facsimile,  the  arms  be- 
ing drawn  and  coloured  in  Cole's  usual  careful 
manner,  but  without  any  attempt  to  imitate  the 
style  of  the  Tudor  herald-painter.  He  does,  how- 
ever, to  use  his  own  words,  "  give  a  rough  draft  of 
one  of  the  abbots  in  my  awkward  manner,"  and 
he  has  coloured  his  drawing.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  abbots  wore  purple  "  training"  robes  with 
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cowls  lined  black,  black  cassocks,  sashes,  shoes. 
stockings  and  caps  turned  up  with  fur  and  with  a 
button  at  the  top:  the  cassocks  are  also  tinned  up 
at  the  wrists  with  fur.  Interesting  points  are  that 
such  of  the  Abbots  as  were  Lords  of  Parliament 
appear  in  the  procession,  the  Lord  Prior  of  the 
Hospitallers  (Docwra)  walks  with  the  Barons  and 
the  Lords  Temporal  do  not  wear  coronets;  while 
the  Bishops,  except  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  . 
wear  black  caps,  like  the  Lords  Temporal. 

The  Roll  in  Trinity  College  Library  was  the  gift 
in  1772  of  the  same  Mr.  Allen  to  whom  Cole  was 
indebted  for  a  sight  of  the  Roll  which  he  copied  at 
Tarporlcy  in  1757.  This  Roll  was  lent  by  the  Col- 
lege to  Cole  for  collation  with  his  copy  of  the  other 
one  for  the  same  year,  and  he  has  noted  the  points 


made  a  facsimile  copy  on  vellum  which  was  ncvei 
completed  and  ultimately  came,  like  its  original, 
lo  Mi.  Allen  who  gave  it  to  Trinity  College.  The 
important  question  as  to  what  Allen  did  with  the 
original  remains  unanswered. 

The  Trinity  College  Roll  is  io|  in.  high  and 
24  ft.  long  and  is  headed,  "  the  Parlcamcnt  holdei 
at  Westm  the  iiijth.  day  of  February  the  thirdc 
yere  of  oure  Soueraigne  Lordc  Kyng  Henry  the 
viijth,"  and  shows,  first,  twenty-five  abbots,  headec 
by  Henry  Beley  of  Tewkesbury  and  the  Prior  ol 
Coventry,  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  John  Islip 
being  last;  twenty  bishops,  Henry  Skerringtor 
of  Bangor  first  and  William  Warham,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  with  mitre  and  pastoral  staff  am 
giving  benediction,  last;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
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FOUR   OF   THE   TEMPORA]     PEERS    :    I  UK    LORD    PRIOR    OF    ST. 
JOHN'S    AND     LORDS    ORMOND,    CLIFFORD    AND     FITZWALTER 

of  difference  between  the  two  in  his  MSS.  (Vol. 
XXX).  They  agree  essentially,  but  the  Trinity 
College  Roll,  though,  as  Cole  remarks,  "  much 
more  elegantly  drawn  and  painted  "  than  the 
original  of  his  copy,  is  heraldically  inferior  to  it, 
having  many  blank  shields  and  name  labels  where 
Cole's  Roll  gives  the  arms  and  names.  The  Trin- 
ity College  Roll  can  hardly  be  the  original  Roll  for 
the  Parliament  held  in  3  Henry  VIII.  having  re- 
gard to  its  incomplete  state.  As  we  learn  from 
Cole  that  possession  of  the  Roll  from  which  he 
made  his  copy  can  be  traced  to  Sir  John  Crewe  of 
Utkinton,  Cheshire — "  .1  very  good  antiquary  and 
herald,"  says  Cole — it  may  reasonably  be  suggest- 
ed that  the  original  Roll  for  3  Henry  VIII.  having 
got  into  Sir  John  Crewe's  hands,  he  caused  to  be. 


WILLIAM     WARHAM.      ARCHBISHOP    OF     CANTERBURY,    WITH 
ATTENDANTS  AND  A  HERALD  FOLLOWING  IN  THE  PROCESSION 

Edward  Stafford,  Lord  High  Constable,  carryin 
a  staff  and  cap  of  estate;  the  King  under  a  canop 
and  thirty  temporal  Lords,  headed  by  Thorn;- 
Grey  Marquess  of  Dorset,  with  William  Lord  Cor; 
vers  as  the  final  figure  in  the  procession. 

Owing  to  an  accidental  blot  on  the  roll,  the  al| 
bots  of  Waltham  and  Cirencester  are  unfortunate!: 
obliterated.  From  the  arms  on  the  sinister  of  tf 
Waltham  shield,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  abbe 
intended  was  John  Sharbrooke,  while  the  abbot  1 
Cirencester  would  seem  to  be  John  Hawkeborn 
The  figures  of  Archbishop  Warham  and  his  attei 
dants  are  interesting — the  mace  bearers  on  cith 
side  and  the  heraldic  decoration  (France  and  En; 
land  quarterly)  of  the  morse  and  clasp  of  his  cop 
The  pastoral  staff  with  saints  within  tabernacles 
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ARMS  OF  WILLIAM  WARHAM,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  AND  CHANCELLOR  OF  ENGLAND   :  THOSE  OF  JOHN  FISHER,  BISHOP  OF 
ROCHESTER      AND  THOSE  OF  JOHN  ISLIP,  ABBOT  OF  WESTMINSTER  :    REPRODUCED  FROM  THE  RECORDS   AT   THE    COLLEGE    OF    ARMS 


the  head  and  the  plain  foliated  crook  is  typically 
English.  The  herald  in  his  tabard  who  precedes 
the  Lord  High  Constable  is,  it  may  be  suggested, 
John  Writhe,  who  was  Garter  at  the  time  and,  I 
think,  that  his  arms — a  cross  between  four  falcons — 
can  be  discerned  on  the 
perished  shield  against  the 
lower  part  of  his  figure. 
One  may  note  that  the 
King's  head-dress  is  a  cap 
differing  from  those  worn 
|  by  the  Temporal  Lords 
~mly  in  having  a  jewel 
at  the  side;  he  wears  the 
collar  of  the  Garter  and 
carries  the  dove  sceptre. 
The  diminutive  canopy 
bearers,  perhaps,  illus- 
trate the  old  idea  of  ex- 
pressing rank  by  height. 
To  the  right  of  the  illus- 
tration there  is  a  small 
section  of  the  figure  and 
arms  of  the  Marquess  of 
Dorset,  Thomas  Grey, 
who,  a  few  months  later, 
was  to  command  the  ill- 
starred  expedition  to  help 
Ferdinand  of  Spain 
against  the  French,  and 
come  to  much  tribulation 
thereby.  The  leading  fig- 
ureinthe  group  of  Barons, 
"  the  lorde  prier  of  Saint 
Johns  of  Jerm  Thomas 


THE  ARMS  OF  WOLSEY,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK  AND  BISHI  IP 
OF  DURHAM  :FROM  1HE  RECORDS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  (  IF   V.RMS 


docwra,"  strikes  a  new  note  in  costume.  He  wears 
a  close-fitting  ermine-lined  long  black  mantle  with 
hanging  sleeves,  the  cross  of  the  Hospitallers  on  his 
left  breast  and  round  his  shoulders,  a  Lancastrian 
Collar  composed  of  roses  and  swans  alternately 
with  a  rose  pendant.  His 
cap  is  similar  to  those  worn 
by  the  abbots.  Docwra 
was  a  notable  man  among 
the  lord  priors  of  St.  John, 
much  given  to  building 
and  restoration  of  things 
decayed,  and  his  arms,  as 
shown  on  this  roll,  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  St.  John's 
Gateway,  Clerkenwell.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  he 
bears  the  cross  of  the  order 
of  St.  John  in  chief  in  his 
paternal  shield,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  heraldic 
custom  of  the  Order. 

The  lord  labelled  "The 
lord  ormond  Thomas  "  is, 
evidently,  Thomas,  7th 
Earl  of  Ormond  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland  and 
Lord  Rochford  in  that  of 
England,  a  survival  from 
the  turmoils  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  Attainted  all* 
the  battle  of  Towton,  but 
restored  in  blood  by  Henry 
VII.'s  first  Parliament  in 
1485,  he  became  a  Privy 
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(  ouncillor,  but  made  no  great  fig- 
ure in  the  world  and  died  in  1515. 
I  he  third  Baron  in  the  procession, 
Henry,  14th  Lord  Clifford  and 
10th  Baron  ofWestmorland,  seems 
in  stand  apart  from  the  great  ones 
of  his  day.  and  to  make  a  rather 
special  appeal  toours)  mpathyand 
interest.  Disinherited  at  the  age  oi 
seven  as  a  result  of  his  lather's  at- 
tainder, he  was  brought  up  in  ob- 
scurity as  ,1  shepherd  boy  on  his 
mother's  estate  at  Londesburgh 
in  Yorkshire  and,  afterwards,  re- 
moved to  a  border  farm  in  Cum- 
berland; hence  he  is  often  called 
"  the  Shepherd  Lord." 

"  The  Lord  ffitzwalter  Robertt  Radcliff,"  crea- 
ted Viscount  Fitzwalter  in  1525  and  Earl  of  Sus- 
sex in  1529,  besides  receiving  knighthoods  of  the 
Garter  and  the  Bath,  was  prominent  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  11.1  lew  as 
a  king's  man,  supporting  Henry  in  the  matter  of  the 
divorce  and  in  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
receiving  as  his  guerdon,  for  the  one  his  earldom, 
and  for  the  other  many  grants  of  monastic  lands. 

As  the  Roll  for  6  Henry  VIII.  is  in  print,  having 
been  published  in  facsimile  by  the  late  Thomas 
Willement  (London  1829:  51  copies  only),  it  suf- 
fices to  say  that  it  contains  the  names  in  black 
letter  and  the  arms  in  colour,  but  no  figures,  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Lords  who  sat  in  the  Parlia- 
ment held  at  Westminster  in  15 15  and  that  the 
drawings  are  fine  examples  of  heraldic  painting. 
The  original  Roll  belonged  to  Willement  when  he 
published  the  facsimile,  but  I  do  not  know  where  it 
is  now.  It  was,  probably,  at  Dav- 
ington  Priory  among  Willement's 
collections  at  his  death  in  1871. 

The  original  Rolls  for  the  Par- 
liaments held  in  the  fifth,  four- 
teenth, and  thirty-first  years  of 
Henry  VII  I.  are  in  the  College  of 
Arms.  All  are  of  one  character; 
the  names  and  titles  in  black  let- 
ter and  the  arms  in  colour  of  the 
King  and  of  the  Lords,  in  two 
columns,  the  Spiritual  Lords  on 
the  dexter  and  the  Temporal 
Lords  on  the  sinister :  they  are  not 
1 11 1  m  ession  Rolls  like  the  original 
of  Cole's  copy  and  of  the  Trinity 
College  Roll.  In  the  Roll  for  5 
Henry  VIII.  the  title  is  in  Latin, 
but  in  the  later  Rolls  it  is  in  Eng- 
lish.     In  the  Roll   for  ',  Henrv 
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VIII. ,  William  Wa.i1.11n.  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  England  heads  the  Lords: 
thestarof  Wolscy  had  not  yet  risen. 
An  interesting  fact,  heraldically 
speaking,  is  that  the  family  arms  of 
John  Fisher,  the  saintly  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  are  crossed  out  in  this 
Roll,  apparently  because  they 
should  have  been  within  a  bor- 
dure,  as  they  are  in  the  Roll  of  14 
HeniN   \  III. 

The  Parliament  for  which  the 
Roll  for  14  Henry  VIII.  was  com- 
piled was  held  at  Blackfriars  on 
April,  20th  1524.  A  noticeable 
point  in  this  Roll  is  the  unusual 
length  and  pomposity  of  the  Royal  titles — "  most 
Victorious  and  Christian  King,"  among  others. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
Wolsey,  who  comes  first  of  the  lords.  He  is  styled 
Legal  de  latere,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  York,  Bishop  of 
Durham  and  Chancellor  of  England.  Warham,  who  had 
resigned  the  Chancellorship  shortly  after  Wolsey's 
elevation  to  the  See  of  York  in  November  15 14,  is 
next  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury:  the  abbots  and 
bishops  follow  in  their  order  on  the  spiritual  side. 
Among  the  arms  of  the  Temporal  Peers  those  of 
Henry  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire  are  crossed 
out  and  a  note — "  defased  for  treson  " — put  under 
the  shield :  this  was  done,  no  doubt,  after  the  execu- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  nobleman  in  1539  on  a 
flimsy  charge  of  conspiracy  to  place  Cardinal  Pole 
on  the  throne.  The  Great  Prior  of  St.  John's, 
Thomas  Docwra,  is,  again,  among  the  lords. 
The  Roll  for  31  Henry  VIII.  differs  from  its  pre- 
decessors only  in  omission  of  the 
abbots  and  in  having,  on  the  back, 
lengthy  contemporary  notes  on 
the  subject  of  precedence.  On 
the  back  of  this  Roll  are  a  few 
words  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  its  subject  matter,  but  are 
not  without  interest.  They  are, 
apparently,  intended  to  form  an 
anagram  of  the  name  and  title  of 
William  le  Neve,  Clarenceux 
King  of  Arms  in  the  seventeenth 
rent  nry,  and  may  have  been  writ- 
ten, perhaps,  by  le  Neve  himself: 
they  are  "  William  le  Neve  An 
agram  nominis  He  warn  all  men 
fere  God  and  honour  my  King," 
appropriate  words  for  le  Neve,  al 
devoted  supporter  of  the  King's] 
cause  during   the   Civil   War. 
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SOME    FRENCH    NEEDLEWORK 

AT  BOWES  MUSEUM,  BARNARD  CASTLE 

By    SYDNEY    E.    HARRISON 


No.  I.— PORTION  OF  A  VALANCE  EMBROIDERED  WITH  SCENES  FROM  THE  STORY  OF  JOSEPH  AND   PANELS  OF  PLANT  FORMS 


WITH  the  revival  of  needlework  as  cover- 
ing for  furniture,  more  attention  has  been 
directed  to  such  collections  as  the  eigh- 
eenth-century  French  needlework  furnishings  which 
ire  preserved  at  the  Bowes  Museum,  Barnard 
Dastle.  This  collection  was  formed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ohn  Bowes  in  France  during  the  second  half  of 
he  nineteenth  century.  The  pieces  had  evidently 
)een  removed  from  eighteenth-century  furniture 
—in  some  cases  ruthlessly — and  stored  away  in 
)oxes;  and  it  was  not  until  1924  that  their  value 
was  realized  and  the  various  examples  classified. 
Unfortunately  there  is  little  or  no  information 


available  as  to  their  previous  owners,  but  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  them  were  removed  from 
furniture  which  was  damaged  during  the  bombing 
of  Paris  in  1870-1871  and  the  burning  of  the 
Tuileries  in  1871.  One  of  the  earliest  pieces  is  the 
portion  of  the  valance  (No.  i.)  which  is  in  tent  stitch 
[petit  point)  and  cross  stitch  (gros  point).  It  illus- 
trates scenes  from  the  story  of  Joseph,  interspersed 
with  panels  of  natural  plant  forms  reminiscent  of 
the  engravings  found  in  Herbals  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  is  an  inscription  forming  part  of 
the  border  above  the  first  panel  which  reads  as 

follows:    JOSEPS    FUIANT    DE    SA    MAITRESSE   AMANTE 


No.  II.— TABLE-TOP  WITH  A  LANDSCAPE  AND  HUNTING  SCENE 
CENTRE  PANEL  IN  PETIT  POINT  AND  GROS  POINT  SURROUND 


No.  III.— CHAIR  BACK  AND    PADS,  ENTIRELY     IN    PETI1 
LANDSCAPE  WITH  TREES,  BIRDS    \NI>  A   FOUNTAIN  IN 
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No.  IV.     SILK  AND  WOOL  CHAIR    BACK    PANE!     Willi    SILVER 
THREAD  WORKED  INTO  DRESS  AND  SHOES  OF  SEATED  FIGURE 


ELLE  CRIE  HAITI    Ol'lL  LA  VOULOIT  FORCER.       The 

silks  and  wools  used  have  retained  more  of  their 
freshness  and  brilliancy  than  is  generally  found 
with  needlework;  this  may  possibly  be  accounted 
for  by  their  having  been  protected  from  direct  sun- 
light, or  by  the  more  permanent  dyes  used  in 
those  days.  With  another  valance  attributed  to 
circa  1600 — though  perhaps  only  fifty  years  later 
than  that  mentioned  previously — the  subjects  of 
the  panels  and  the  treatment  of  the  borders,  are 
quite  changed.  The  religious  subjects  have  be- 
come secular,  and  the  natural  plant  forms  have 
become  formal.  This  valance  is  also  worked  in 
gros  point  and  petit  point,  but  the  colours,  which 
again  sh<  >w  no  sign  of  having  faded,  are  much  more 
sombre.  The  first  panel  depicts  a  love  scene 
between  two  peasants,  with  two  cows  as  interested 
onlookers ;  the  second  panel  a  nude  figure  of  a  man 
in  a  coracle  apparently  snaring  a  fish;  and  the 
third  shows  a  man  playing  the  bagpipes  to  a  seated 
female  whose  expression  it  is  difficult  to  interpret. 
It  is  thought  that  the  oval  portrait  of  a  kneeling 
King  (No.  vii.  I  is  intended  to  represent  Louis  XV. 
This  is  worked  entirely  in  petit  point  on  a  fine  can- 
vas, mainly  in  silk,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
surround  is  carried  out  in  brilliant  natural  colours, 
it  loses  in  effect  because  of  the  use  of  the  one  stitch. 
This  is  more  apparent  when  the  portrait  is  coin- 
pared  with  the  table-top  (No.  ii.)  in  which  the 
centre  is  a  Hunting  Scene  worked  in  petit  point  on  a 
much  finer  canvas,  while  the  rococo  surround  is  in 
gros  point.     Both  of  these  pieces  date  from  about 


the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
evince  all  the  verve  found  in  French  needlework. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Collection  con- 
sists of  chair  backs  and  seats,  the  designs  of  which 
include  landscapes,  domestic  interiors,  flowers, 
grotesques,  classical  and  religious  subjects,  worked 
in  wool  and  silk  on  line  or  coarse  canvas.  In  some 
of  the  pieces,  gold  and  silver  thread  are  used.  The 
original  colour  schemes  are,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, brilliant,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  backs  of  various  pieces  with  the  fronts,  which 
have  been  exposed  to  the  light.  Such  a  compari- 
son reveals  that  many  of  the  eighteenth-century 
dyes  were  decidedly  fugitive,  while  those  of  the 
previous  century  held  their  brilliancy.  The 
eighteenth-century  blues  and  reds  have  generally 
retained  their  colour;  greens  and  yellows  have  lost 
their  brightness;  and  the  purples,  mauves,  and 
certain  pinks  have  laded  entirely.  The  black  and 
brown  wools  in  these  French  pieces  have  mostly 
perished,  the  reason  being  that  the  dye  was  often 
made  from  iron  filings  dissolved  in  acid. 

It  is  noticeable  with  needlework  for  chairs  that 
the  seats  show  considerably  more  signs  of  wear 
than  the  backs;  especially  those  which  were  form- 
erly on  the  high-backed  chairs  used  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
high  backs  formed  merely  a  frame  for  the  sitter,  as 


No.  V.— PEACOCK  IN  EXOTK    COLOURS  ON  A  BROWN  GROUND, 
SILK  AND  WOOL  PETIT   POINT  AND  GROS  POINT    ON    CANVAS 
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Some  French  Needlework 
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jn  no  account  would  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
hat  period  lean  against  the  back,  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing the  elaborately  curled  wigs,  then  in  vogue. 
One  chair  back,  shown  here  (No.  viii.),  is 
worked  in  silk  and  wool,  the  silk  being  used  freely 
ooth  in  the  petit  point  and  gros  point  work,  and 
idding  much  to  the  already  gay  design.  The 
lowers  and  leaves  are  in  natural  colours,  and  the 
/ase  and  scrolls  in  blue  and  red  on  a  dark  ground. 
3n  the  other  hand,  the  chair  back  (No.  vi.),  the 
design  of  which  is  also  a  vase  with  flowers  and 
arge  leaves,  is  entirely  in  gros  point  in  polychrome 
wools  on  a  black  ground  ;  and  this  lacks  the 
definition  of  outline  observable  in  No.  viii.     No.  v. 


No.  VI.— CHAIR  BACK:  DESIGN  OX  CANVAS  WORKED  ENTIRELY 
IN  CROSS  STITCH  IN  POLYCHROME  WOOLS  ON  BLACK  GROUND 


j  introduces  a  peacock  in  exotic  colours  on  a  dark 
brown  ground,  with  red  predominating  in  the 
i flowers,  worked  in  silk  and  wool. 

During  the  Regency  and  Louis  XV.  periods, 
when  a  desire  for  more  comfort  seems  to  have  as- 
serted itself,  the  backs  of  the  chairs  became  lower, 
to  allow  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  lean  back 
'  without  disarranging  their  hair.  The  needlework 
[chair  back  (No.  hi.)  shows  the  manchettes  (pads)  for 
i  covering  the  centre  portion  of  the  arms  of  the 
chair,  and  the  pieces  cut  out  at  the  sides  of  the 
,seat  where  the  supports  for  the  arms  penetrated 
I  the  needlework.  When  the  pannier  fashion  came 
Unto  vogue,  the  supports  for  the  arms  were  set 
back.     The  panel  for  a  chair  back  (No.  iv.)  is  silk 


No.  VII.— PORTRAIT,  BELIEVED  TO  BE  INTENDED  FOR  THAT  OF 
LOUIS  XV,  WORKED  IN  SILK  PETIT  POINT  ON  A  FINE  CANVAS 


and  wool,  worked  in  petit  point  and  gros  point.  It 
shows  a  lady  sitting  before  a  fire,  holding  bellows, 
with  a  servant  standing  behind  her  chair  wearing 
a  coat  beautifully  worked  in  green  silk. 


No.  VIII.— SILK  AND  WOOL  CHAIR  B 
IN  NATURAI  ! 
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PORCELAIN    FIGURES    MODELLED 
BY    BUSTELLI    AT    NYMPHENBURG 

By   C.  L.    ROBERT 


LIKE  many  other  German  porcelain  fac- 
tories  of  the  eighteenth  ecntury,  Nymphcn- 
burg  owed  its  success  primarily  to  Joseph 
Jacob  Ringler,  the  Vienna  chemisl  who  was  en- 
gaged by  Maximilian  III.,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to 
experiment  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  at  his 
palace  at  Nymphenburg.  One  of  the  processes 
introduced  1>\  Ringler  was  the  unusually  line  g]  iz- 
ing  which  is  a  distinctive  feature  with  the  small 
figures  that  were  so  finely  modelled  principally  by 
Francesco  Antonio  Bustelli;  and  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations  show  examples  modelled  by  this 
artist  during  the  time  he  was  at  Nymphenburg. 

Bustelli,  who  was  a  Swiss,  joined  the  Nymphen- 
burg factory  as  chief  modeller  in  1754.  Recent 
investigations  have  proved  that  he  was  not  born 
at  Intragna,  as  has  been  generally  assumed,  but 
near  or  at  Locarno.  Before 
coming  to  Munich,  he  had  al- 
ready achieved  some  success 
elsewhere,  and  his  models 
might  seem  to  indicate  thein- 
llucnce  derived  from  Doccia 
or  Capo  di  Monte.  Certain 
similarities  of  style  are  notice- 
able in  the  productions  of 
Giuseppe  Gricci,  the  chief 
modeller  of  Capo  di  Monte, 
and  those  of  Bustelli  at  Nym- 
phenburg. He  was  also  influ- 
enced to  some  extent  by  the 
Viennese  School  and  by  the 
Munich  sculptor,  Franz  Ignaz 
Guenther,  with  whom  he  w  .is 
in  close  touch.  Bustelli  was 
particularly  skilled  in  the 
modelling  of  figures,  and  with 
all  his  work,  there  is  a  notice- 
able delicacy  in  the  handling 
of  small  details.  His  decora- 
tion of  the  figures  is  carefully 
thought  out  to  ensure  its  being 
in  keeping  with  the  rhythm  of 
the  living  line  ;  and  his  choice 
of  colours  shows  a  keener  per- 
ception than  is  observable  at 
times  with  examples  produced 


SUMMER    :    A    PORCELAIN    FIGURE    MODELLED    AT 
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by  some  of  the  German  modellers  of  that  period. 
It  is  possible-  to  divide  Bustelli's  numerous  figure 
subjects  into  various  groups  such  as:  society  fig- 
ures; professional  figures;  the  Italian  Comedy, 
Chinese  figures;  religious  characters  and  busts; 
and  animals.  Among  the  society  figures,  such 
as  cavaliers  and  their  ladies,  the  former  in  knee- 
breeches  and  stiff  coats,  the  latter  in  elegant 
crinolines  or  piquant  negligee,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Maid  with  Lap-dog  and  The  Valet  with  his. 
Master's  Coal,  and  the  lady  whose  dress  has  been  i 
torn  by  a  snappy  dog,  exposing  her  beautifully: 
modelled  body  to  a  highly  amused  soldier.  Of | 
the  professional  figures,  the  so-called  Cris  de  Paris, 
including  artisans,  hawkers,  market-women,  etc.,! 
were  subjects  seen  on  the  Munich  streets  and  i 
markets  and  modelled  from  life — not  copies  of i 
copper  engravings  as  many 
similar  series  were.  The  finest 
of  this  group  are  :  The  Cheese- 
man  ;  The  Apple-woman ;  Thi 
Egg-Margaret;  The  Postman 
and  The  Hermit  and  Pilgrim. 
For  the  decoration  of  the  cos- 
tumes of  these  figures,  some- 
what coarser  and  more  inten- 
sive colours  have  been  chosen 
by  way  of  contrast  with  the 
more  delicate  tones  of  those 
for  the  cavaliers  and  ladies. 
Preference  for  such  figures  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  costume  fetes  represent- 
ing the  rural  population  and 
the  Primitive  Artisans  Opera 
were  very  fashionable  and 
greatly  in  demand  at  all  the 
European  courts  for  some 
years  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Bustelli's  finest  productions 
were  undoubtedly  his  Italian 
Comedy,  which  move  around 
the  love  adventures  of  the 
beautiful  Isabella,  the  daugh- 
ter of  old  Pantalone,  and  her 
admirers  Cvnthio,  Rodomon- 
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A    PAIR     OF    THE    FIGURES    FROM    THE     ITALIAN     COMEDY 

do  and  Capitano.  Here  there  is  conversation 
expressed  by  gesture  and  deportment,  combined 
with  graceful  bearing  and  lightning  movements. 
There  are  sixteen  pairs  to  this  set,  always  a  lady 
and  a  gentleman  as  counterpieces.  In  four  of 
them  the  gentleman  is  placed  on  the  right, 
and  in  four  others,  the  lady;  the  whole  group 
forming  an  artistic  programme.  An  original  list, 
signed  by  Bustelli  and  preserved  at  the  palace, 
gives  us  the  names  of  this  group :  Capitano  and 


TWO  OTHER  EXAMPLES  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  COMEDY  SERIES 

Leda  ;  Mezzetino  and  Lalage ;  Scaramouche  and 
Colombine ;  Anselmo  and  Corine ;  Lucinde  and 
Pierrot ;  Isabella  and  Octavio ;  Donna  Matina 
and  Dottoro ;  and  finally  Julia  and  Pantalone. 
The  Italian  Comedy  is  one  of  the  finest  series  of 
modelled  porcelain  figures  produced  in  Europe 
during  the  Rococo.  The  most  numerous  series 
of  Bustelli's  figures,  however,  is  that  representing 
types  of  foreign  peoples.  Predominant  among 
these  are  the  Chinese.     Professor  Dr.   Hofmann 


a  pair  of  subjects  modelled   by  bustelli  which  belong  in  the  group  referred  to    ' 
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states  in  his  Das  Porzellan  der  Europat  ischen  Manufak- 
turen  im  XVIII,  Jahrhundert,  that  Bustelli  un- 
doubtedly contemplated  arranging  the  single 
figures  into  one  connected  group.  Around  the 
figures  of  a  Chinese  god  and  pagoda,  on  a  high 
base,  should  be  arranged  the  figures  of  praying 
men  and  women,  musicians  and  children  from  the 
Celestial  Empire;  the  priest  blesses  the  praying 
women  ;  the  children  pray  and  sing  ;  and  the  music- 
ians join  in  with  lutes  and  bells  and  snake  charming. 
In  comparison  with  the  above,  Bustclli's  pro- 
ductions on  other  lines  are  less  well-known  and 
perhaps  do  not  reach  the  same  high  artistic 
standard.  Unfortunately  there  exists  no  place 
to-day  where  the  lull  series  of  his  models  can  be 
viewed  together.  Neither  a  public  museum,  nor 
a  private  collection,  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a 
complete  range  of  his  works.  In  fact,  original 
pieces  of  Nymphenburger  of  the  eighteenth  century 
are  extremely  scarce.  Perhaps  the  Hermine  Ferst 
collection  at  Berlin  is  the  most  complete  in  exist- 
ence. Other  noted  collections  are  those  of  Dr. 
Bauml  and  of  Levy  at  Munich,  and  that  of  Dr. 
Kaumheimer  at  Stuttgart,  which  contains  many- 
fine  originals.  Single  examples  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Munich  and  in  the 
Museums  at  Cologne  and  Berlin.  The  reason 
why  genuine  old  Nymphenburger  is  so  seldom  to  be 
found,  is  not  far  to  seek.  At  that  period  and  for 
many  years  afterwards,  the  productions  of  the 
small  factorv  were  stricth  reserved  for  the  Sover- 


A  GROUP  EXHIBITING  BUSTELLI'S  TREATMENT  OF  DETAILS 


\X  E  \  VMI'l.l-  sm  WING  THE  [NTRODLK  I  I'  IN  '  'I    R(  iC.OC.OFl  IRMS 

eign's  own  private  use.  Maximilian  enjoyed  col- 
lecting excpiisite  models  and  distributing  them 
as  gifts  to  mark  his  favour,  and,  although  Bustelli 
modelled  upward  of  200  figures,  even  the  original 
copies  of  these  have  become  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  world. 

Bustelli  was  followed  at  Nymphenburg  by  Auli- 
czek  who,  it  must  be  said,  proved  himself  a  worthy 
successor.  To  him  this  factory  owed  the  fine 
"  Pearl  "  service  which  is  in  the  Louis  XVI.  style 
and  originally  intended  for  the  sole  use  of  the  royal 
family;  this  excellent  example  of  Auliczek's  work 
now  being  in  the  National  Museum  at  Munich. 
Auliczek  died  in  1799,  and  with  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  the  subsequent  upheavals,  the  Nymph- 
enburg factory  fell  upon  bad  times,  though  it  did 
not  actually  cease  to  operate.  It  was  later  revived 
under  the  patronage  of  King  Ludwig  I.,  when  the 
works  were  placed  in  the  charge  of  von  Gaertner. 

Various  marks  have  been  found  on  different 
specimens  of  Nymphenburg,  some  being  im- 
pressed in  the  paste,  while  others  are  in  blue  under 
the  glaze.  One,  the  shield  of  Bavaria,  which  was 
frequently  used,  is  almost  invariably  impressed ; 
but  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  this  mark  is  so 
small  that  only  by  close  examination  can  it  be 
discovered.  Others  are  names  or  initials  some- 
times with  the  date,  and  Professor  Dr.  Hofmann 
ascribes  to  this  factory  certain  impressed  or  in- 
cised letters  and  symbols. 
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EARLY   IMPORTS    OF    MAHOGANY 


FOR    FURNITURE -II 

By    R.    W.     SYMONDS 


■■ 


. 


Say  thou  that  dost  thy  fathers  table  praise 
Was  there  Mehogana  in  former  days  ? 

Bramcher,  "  Man  of  Taste, 

IN  my  article  in  the  October  Connoisseur  I 
described  the  various  kinds  of  mahogany  and 
their  importation  into  England  from  Jamaica 
md  America.     I 

hall  now  deal 
vith  the  making  of 
nahogany  furni- 

ure  in  England 
md  the  effect  that 
:his  new  timber 
lad  on  the  design 
Df  such  pieces  as 
:ables,  stands  and 
chairs. 

Before  proceed- 
ng  with  this  sub- 

ect,  I  wish  to 
:ite  the  following 
quotation  which  I 
jonsider  to  be  of 
oarticular  inter- 
est, as  it  mentions 

he  importation  of 
English-  made 
furniture  into  Ja- 
maica, an  export 
trade  of  which,  so 
Far  as  I  am  aware, 
nothing  hitherto 
ras  been  suspected . 
The  quotation  is 
from  a  pamphlet 
entitled:  The  Im- 
portance of  Jamaica 
to  Great-Britain  con- 
sidered. This  pub- 
lication is  undated, 
but  its  conjectural 
date,  as  given  in 
the  British  Mu- 
seum general  catalogue,  is  1 740.  The  paragraph 
concerning  this  furniture  reads  as  follows : 

Mahogany  is  so  common  now,  there  needs  no  Account  of  it. 
The  Tree  grows  in  Keys  on  little  Islands,  any  Person's  Pro- 


perty who  has  Negroes  to  cut  it  down  and  saw  it  into 
Planks,  from  whence  it  is  brought  to  Kingston,  and  so  sent 
I733-  to  England,  and  after  it  is  worked  up  in  Chairs,  Tables, 

Buroes,  &c.  is  returned  there  again.     They  clean  it  with 
Corito  or  Limes,  and  rub  it  with  Wax. 

The  oil  painting  reproduced  here,  which  is  a  por- 
trait of  Francis 
Williams,  a  negro 
scholar  in  his 
library  injamaica, 
depicts  a  chair  and 
a  table  which  are 
undoubtedly  ac- 
tual examples  of 
this  imported  Eng- 
lish furniture.  In 
the  picture,  both 
the  chair  and  table 
are  painted  a 
brick-red  colour 
to  denote  that 
they  are  made  of 
mahogany.  Allow- 
ing for  the  some- 
what crude  draw- 
ing, both  pieces 
are  of  typical  Eng- 
lish design,  al- 
though the  chair 
is  a  type,  judging 
from  extant  exam- 
ples, that  was 
more  often  made 
of  walnut  than 
mahogany. 

In  considering 
the  approximate 
date  when  furni- 
ture began  to   be 
made   of  mahog- 
any in  England,  an 
important   source 
of  contemporary 
evidence  is  the  news  items  and  advertisements  from 
the  old  newspapers.     In  this  category  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  sale  of  cargoes  of  several  prize 
ships  under  date  of  February  1702,  which  I  quoted 


A  PAINTING  HI'  A    fAMAICAN  INTERIOR,  SHOWING  ENGLISH-MADE    FURNITURE 
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in  m\  firsi  arti(  le,  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
nexi  reference  to  mahogany  thai  1  have  been  able  to 
find  in  the  contemporary  newspapers  is  one  from  ///< 
Daily  Courant,  under  date  of  November  15th,  [723. 

/  '  be  Sold  by  the  Makei 
At  the  Looking-Glass  and  Cabinet  Ware-house,  al  the 
Golden  Cup  against  the  K<>\.il  Exchange  in  Cornhill,  and 
at  his  House  in  Lincoln-street,  alias  Little  Wild-street,  neai 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  all  Sorts  oi  Looking-Glasses  and 
Cabinet  Work,  both  Walnut-Tree  and  Japann'd;  and  .ill 
Sorts  of  rabies,  .is  Writing-Tables,  Wist-Tables,  Ombre- 
rablcs.  Gilt-Tables,  and  Mahogeny  Dining  rabies,  Beau- 
fets,  curiniis  Wallnut-Tree  Cabinet  Beds.  Desks  and  Book- 


MAHOC.AXY    I  Wo  1  LAP  TABL1         IN  EARLY  EXAMPLE  WITH    ["HE  (  LAW      VXD    BALL    FEE!       I  IKi    I    i 


Cases,  with  Clocks,  both  Wallnut-Tree  and  Gilt,  and  fine 
( lhairs. 

The  following  news  item  from  The  Daily  Journal 
of  May  26th,  1724,  is  of  particular  interest,  .is  it 
mentions  what  was  undoubtedly  the  first  use  ol 
mahogam  for  tin-  making  of  doors  in  England. 
It  reads: 

Ih-.  Majesty's  Ship,  the  Mermaid,  which  is  coming  hom 
Jamaica,  hath  on  Board  from  thence  600  PI. inks  of  the 
famous  Mahogin)  or  Redwood,  which  grows  in  no  Part  oi 
the  World  but  the  West-Indies,  which  Wood  is  to  be  em- 
ploy <h1.  in  making  all  the  inner  Doors  in  the  now  Admiralty- 
( )ffice,  now  building  at  Whitehall;  and  to  be  used  in  rabies 
and  other  Purposes  for  the  said  ( )ffice.      Ihr  Adventure  and 


Faulkland,  which  are  expected  home  from  Jamaica,  are 
also  to  bring  certain  Quantities  ..1  the  said  Wood  foi  his 
Majesty's  Sen  ice,  there  being  7000  Planks  <  ontrai  ted  foi  .11 
Jamaica,  l>\  Ins  Majesty's  Order,  which  is  to  be  brought 
home  from  Time  to  rime,  l>\  the  Men  of  War  as  come  from 
ihriK  r,  I  )iu\  free. 

The  nexi  advertisement  in  order  of  date  is  from 
'llh  Daily  Journal  of. August   ioth,  1724: 

To  be  Sold  together,  or  in  P 

About  lili\   01  si\i\    Mohogan)   Timbei    Trees,  about   12 

Inches  square,  and  12  Foot  long,  being  ver\  sound,  and  fine 

colour'd,  in  foi  Cabinet-Makers  01    rurners,  foi  Tables  or 

Stands,  al  Mr  Nfaylor's   To)  Shop  in  King-Street,  Covent- 

<  Sarden.  Where  is  like- 
wise to  In  had.  the 
LadicsSpinniny;  Wheels, 
and  all  soi  is  of  rich  Gold 
and  Silvi  1    Toys. 

The  two  following 
arc  trade  advertise- 
ment s  of  ( labinet 
makers  in  The  Daily 
Courant,  December 
3rd,  [724: 

To  be  S(  )l.D  In 
AUCTION 

On  Thursday  the  10th 
I  nstant,  the  Shop  ( roods 
1  if  John  (  r.H  herode,  al 
1  In  1 1  -a-  I  able  in  I  Ien- 
rietta-St  1  eet,  ( lovent- 
(  iarden.  being  all  New, 
and  consisting  ol  Peer- 
Glasses,     Ghimney- 

(  .lasses,      and     Si  1  mi  eS, 

I  n  d  i a  Skreens  and 
(diesis,  lea -Tables, 
Hand-Boards.  Bottle- 
Stands,  Bmows.  Tables 
of  se\  oral  Sorts  both 
Wallnut-trcc   and    Ma- 

1 any,    Lanthorns  for 

Halls  and  Stair-Cases, 
with  all  oilier  sons  ol 
(  aliinet-Makcr'sGoods. 

Again  in  The  Daily 
Courant,  March  13th, 

1725: 

To  be  sold  Cheap 

All  Sorts  of  Chairs  and  ( louches,  Mehogcnny  Wood.  \  ir- 
ginia  Walnut,  English  Walnut,  and  Walnut-Trcc  Wood  for 
Gun  Stocks,  1>\  the  Widow  Jamidge,  .11  the  Sign  of  the 
i  rown  the  East-End  of  St  Paul's  Chun  h-Yard;  she  design- 
ing to  lea\  e  off  Trade. 

The  following  is  a  news  item  from  Tht  Weekly 
Journal,  or  British  Gazettei  1  of  December  1  1  th.  1  725, 
concerning  a  shipv\  reck: 

On  the  |ih  of  this  Instant  at  Night,  the  Levant  Galley, 
(  apt.  Dumaresy,  bound  fromjamaica  to  London,  was  lost 
about  lour  Miles  from  Biddiford:  We  hear  three  Men  were 
missing,  1  ul  the  Captain  and  the  rest  got  sale  ashore;  and 
some  mahogany   Planks  wen-  saved. 
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MAHOGANY  CHAIR  WITH  SQUARE -CORXERED  SEAT  :  CIRCA  1735 

The  first  notice  that  I  have  found  of  an  auction 
ale  other  than  that  of  a  cabinet-maker  which 
nentions  mahogany  furniture,  is  in  The  Daily  Post 
|>f  June  6th,  1727.     It  refers  to 

l The  Entire  Library  of  the  Learned  Dr.  Wellwood  (Fellow 
»f  the  College  of  Physicians  deceased:)  likewise  all  his 
lousehold  Furniture:  consisting  of  .   .   .   Walnut-tree  and 

j.Iahogany  Book-cases,  Burows,  Tables,  &c. 

!    From  1728  onwards,  the  mention  of  mahogany 
urniture   in   newspaper   advertisements   appears 
J  onstantly  together  with  wallnut-tree  and  Japan 
urniture.     The  following  news  item,  which  re- 
ords  a  forgotten  event  concerning  George  II.,  is 
nteresting  because  it  mentions  mahogany  panel- 
ing which  must  have  been  made  previous  to  1 727, 
Ihe  year  of  the  death  of  George  I.     It  appears  in 
\The  Country  Journal:   or,   The  Craftsman,  January 
Sth,  1737: 

We  hear  that  during  the  Storm  which  happen'd  when  his 
Majesty  sail'd  from  Helvoetsluys,  they  were  obliged  to  cut 
lown  the  Room  in  the  Carolina  Yatcht  which  was  built  on 
mrpose  for  the  late  King  to  dine  in  on  the  Quarter  Deck, 
yhere  his  present  Majesty  always  chose  to  lie  for  the  Con- 
ienency  of  the  Air,  which  was  richly  furnish'd  and  lined 
vith  Mahogony,  the  Pannels,  Bed,  Chairs  and  Window 
Curtains  of  Crimson  Damask;  the  whole  Building,  which 


extended  from  Side  to  Side,  was  entirely  cut  clear  to  the 
Deck,  and  thrown  overboard,  it  being  so  much  in  the  Way 
of  working  the  Ship,  and  also  gathering  the  Wind;  all  the 
Brass  Guns,  together  with  a  great  deal  of  Baggage,  were 
likewise  thrown  overboard;  the  Vessel  shipp'd  three  Seas, 
and  was  in  the  most  iminent  Danger  on  the  Coast  of  Nor- 
folk; but  throught  the  great  Abilities  of  the  Admiral,  and 
Skill  of  the  Dutch  Pilot  .   .   .  out-rid  the  Storm. 

Another  source  of  contemporary  evidence,  con- 
cerning the  date  of  the  first  use  of  mahogany  for 
furniture,  is  the  Royal  Household  Accounts.  The 
earliest  mention  of  mahogany  in  the  Royal  Bill 
Books,  is  in  an  invoice  of  John  Gumley  and  James 
Moore  for  1 724.    The  following  items  are  charged : 

4  wallnuttree  &  2  mohogony  Desart  Tables  upon  brass 
Wheels,  £31-10. 

2  Mohogony  Cloths  Chest,  £16. 
a  Mohogony  Supping  Table,  £4.. 

Elizabeth  Gumley  &  William  Turing,  cabinet 
makers,  supplied,  in  1727,  several  "fine  large 
Mohogony  dining  tables  "  at  £3  and  £4  each. 
They  also  supplied  in  the  following  year:  "  For 
His  Majesties  Service  at  Kensington,  a  large 
Mohogany  Table  for  Play,  £4  ";  and  "  For  Prin- 
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( ess    Mary   at    Kensington,    an   Oval    Mohogony 
Table,  £2-10." 

In  a  series  of  the  Royal  Household  Accounts 
under  date  of  Mich.  1729  to  Mich.  1733,  there 
appears  amongst  other  tradesmen's  bills  those  of 
Benjamin  Goodison,  cabinet  maker.  During  this 
period  he  supplied  numerous  mahogany  tables 
which  he  described  under  an  assortment  of  names, 
such  as,  Play,  Cinquil,  Dining,  Writing,  Folding, 
Sideboard,  Eating,  Music,  Breakfast,  Night,  Flap, 
Tea,  and  Dressing.  It  is  not  until  the  next  scries 
of  accounts,  which  date  from  1734-40,  that  furni- 
ture such  as  chairs,  bookcases,  cabinets,  bed- 
steads, chests  of  drawers,  and  bureaux  made  of 
mahogany  appear  in  any  number,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious period  tables  were  by  far  the  most  numerous 
articles  supplied  in  mahogany. 

The  oft-quoted  story  of  Dr.    Gibbons    (1649 
1728)  and  his  candle  box  cannot,  I  consider,  be 
relied  upon  as  evidence  concerning  the  first  use  of 
mahogany,  as  there  is  no  indication  of  the  date 
when   the  incident  occurred. 

In  reviewing  all  the  contemporary  evidence  that 
has    been  cited,   there  are,    I    consider,    two   im- 
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in  my  previous 


portant  facts  which  have  special 
bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  date  when  mahogany  was 
first  used  in  England  for  fur- 
niture making.  The  first  is  the 
advertisement  in  7  he  Daily  Courant 
i  (1  No\  ember  15th,  1723, in  which 
mahogany  dining-tables  are  ad- 
vertised for  sale.  This,  1  think, 
can  be  considered  the  advertise- 
ment of  an  unimportant  cabinet- 
maker in  a  small  way  of  business. 
Not  all  cabinet-makers  advertised 
their  wares,  and  the  important 
firms  only  did  so  when  they  wished 
to  give  notice  of  a  change  of  ad- 
dress or  the  death  or  retirement 
of  the  owner.  The  fact  that  this 
advertisement  mentions  mahog- 
any dining-tables,  is  evidence  that 
such  tables  were  moreor  lesscom- 
mon  at  this  date.  In  other  words, 
if  they  were  advertised  by  a  small 
cabinet-maker,  the  large  and  im- 
portant firms,  that  did  not  adver- 
tise, were  also  selling  these  tables 
in  considerable  quantities  at  the 
same  date,  i.e.   1723. 

The  second  fact  is  that  we  know 
from  the  statistics  of  imports,  cited 
article,  that,  from  17 15  onwards, 
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small  increasing  quantities  of  mahogany  were  being 
imported.  This  wood  is  unlikely  to  have  been  em- 
ployed for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  making 
of  furniture.  The  reason  that  only  small  quantities 
of  it  are  mentioned  in  the  statistics  from  1715-20 
(which  could  not  have  been  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demands  of  many  cabinet-makers  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  number  of  dining- tables  yearly) 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  statistics 
are  incomplete  and  are  not  a  careful  record  of  all 
the  mahogany  imported. 

Turning  to  the  evidence  that  is  to  be  obtained 
from  extant  pieces  of  mahogany  furniture  we  find 
a  number  of  gate-leg  tables  with  turned  legs; 
several  examples  of  which  were  illustrated  in  my 
last  article  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Connois- 
seur. Too  many  of  these  mahogany  gate-leg 
tables  have  survived  to  suggest  that  they  were  of 
an  anomalous  character,  and  were  made  of  an  out- 
of-date  design  for  a  particular  purpose.  Such 
tables  may  have  been  produced  in  the  provincial 
towns  near  to  seaports  to  which  mahogany  was 
brought  by  ships  from  Jamaica,  but  even  if  this 
iwere  so,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  were  made  later 
^than  1715-20. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  available  evi- 
dence, I  think  it  is  permissible  to  state  that 
mahogany  was  employed  in  England  from  17 15 
onwards  for  the  making  of  tables  sometimes  of 
gate-legged  construction,  but  usually  with  straight 


round  legs  terminating  in  club  feet  or  with  the 
plain  cabriole-shaped  legs.  Tables  such  as  these 
were  made  in  considerable  numbers  by  many 
firms  of  London  joiners  and  cabinet-makers  and 
also  by  provincial  furniture  makers  who  lived  in 
towns  where  a  supply  of  imported  mahogany  was 
available.  Previous  to  17 15,  mahogany  tables 
were  only  made  sporadically  owing  to  the  cabinet- 
makers not  being  able  to  obtain  a  regular  supply 
of  the  wood. 

The  tripod  table  with  circular  top  also  came  in- 
to fashion  at  this  time,  and  like  the  flap  dining- 
table  was  made  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
earliest  tripod  tables  had  the  legs  of  a  scroll  de- 
sign, and  not  of  an  ogee  curve,  similar  to  the  ex- 
ample shown.  Mahogany  scroll-leg  tables  have 
survived  in  very  few  numbers,  and  for  this  reason 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  to  illustrate.  A 
contemporary  name  for  the  tripod  table  was  "  a 
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table  on  a  pillar."  Owing  to  the 
fashion  of  decorating   the   feel   of 

these  tables  with  an  eagle's  claw 
clasping  a  ball,  they  were  also  de- 
scribed as  "•  on  a  pillar  and  claw," 
and  "'  on  a  claw  foot."  The  first 
mention  in  the  Royal  Household 
A.  i  oiints  of  a  tripod  tableis  ina  bill 
of  Elizabeth  Gumley  and  William 
Turing,  under  date  of  July  ioth, 
I  7_»().  The  table  is  described  as 
"a  Mohogony  table  on  a  pillar, 
/d-tj."  Benjamin  Goodison  sup- 
plied between  the  years  1 729  and 
1733  a  number  of  '"  Mohogony 
Tables  upon  Claw  feet,"  some  1  it 
which  lie  calls  tea  tables. 

Whether  the  tripod  table  was 
madeas  early  as  the  flapdining-table 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Undoubtedly 
the  flap  table  with  straight  or  (  ab- 
riole  legs,  and  the  tripod  table  with 
ogee  legs  were  both  pieces  that  were 
expressly  designed  by  the  cabinet- 
makers to  be  of" mahogany.  Unlike 
the  gate-leg  table  the\  were  not 
previously  made  in  oak.  Early  pre- 
mahogany  examples  of  the  scroll- 
leg    tripod    table,    however,    were 
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made  of  walnut  and  fruit-wood. 
1  have  so  often  described  in  ntv 
articles  in  The  Connoissei  R  how 
mahogany  overcame  the  difficulty 
of  making  table  tops,  owing  to  the 
large  widths  of  the  planks  of  this 
wood  in  comparison  to  walnut.  It 
was  for  this  re  ison  that  mahogam 
be<  .unc  at  once  popular  with  cab- 
inet-makers. On  its  introduction, 
numerous  new  types  of  tables  were 
designed,  the  construction  of  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  in 
walnut.  These  tables  were  not  only 
made  for  the  wealthy  classes,  but 
large  numbers  were  produced  of  a 
plain  character  for  the  less-well-to- 
do  householder.  Evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  last  statement  is  to  he 
found  in  the  very  large  quantity  of 
flap  and  tripod  tables  of  a  plain 
design  that  have  survived.  The 
number  of  the  latter,  however,  has 
considerably  decreased  within  re- 
(  cut  years  owing  to  the  obnoxious 
habit  of  the  furniture  faker  of  carv- 
ing up  the  plain  example  so  that 
he  can  pass  it  off  to  the  unwary 
collector,  at  a  high  rate  of  profit. 
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as  a  period  piece  with  the  claw  and  ball  feet. 

A  dumb  waiter  which  was  a  two-,  three-, 
or  four-tier  stand  on  a  tripod  base  was  an- 
other piece  of  furniture  which  owed  its  origin 
to  mahogany.  The  circular  trays  had  of 
necessity  to  be  turned  from  one  piece  of  wood ; 
they  also  had  to  be  of  a  certain  thinness, 
otherwise  the  piece  would  appear  heavy  and 
clumsy.  These  qualifications  made  it  neces- 
sary that  the  wood  from  which  the  trays  were 
to  be  made,  should  possess  strength  and  would 
not  twist  or  wind.  Mahogany  had  these  pro- 
perties and  therefore  it  made  the  construction 
of  dumb  waiters  possible.  In  the  Royal 
Household  Accounts,  under  date  of  July  gth, 
1726,  John  Gumley  and  James  Moore  sup- 
plied "  a  Mohogony  Dumb  Waiter  upon 
brass  Castors,  £5-5."  Benjamin  Goodison 
also  supplied,  in  the  period  1729-33,  a  num- 
ber of  dumb  waiters,  all  of  which  were  de- 
scribed as  being  on  brass  casters.  The  casters 
were  to  allow  the  stand  to  be  easily  moved. 
It  stood  beside  a  diner's  chair  and  held  dishes 
of  food,  the  trays  of  which  revolved  so  that 
any  dish  was  within  easy  reach.  It  was  in 
fact,  as  its  name  implies,  a  dumb  waiter. 

A  stand  was  another  article  of  furniture 
which  the  cabinet-makers  were  able  to  con- 


struct in  a  sound  manner 
by  the  employment  of 
mahogany.  Stands,  which 
were  used  to  support  can- 
dlesticks, came  into  fashion 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
when  they  were  made  of 
walnut,  elm  and  walnut, 
or  beech  gilt  or  japanned. 
I  am  indebted  for  photo- 
graphs to:  The  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  (paint- 
ing, p.  375);  The  Lord 
Plender,  G.B.E.  (table,  p. 
376);  Francis  P.  Garvan, 
Esq.  (chair,  p.  377,  and 
dumb-waiter,  p.  379); 
Robert  Atkinson,  Esq., 
F.R.I.B.A.  (chair,  p.  377, 
circular  table,  p.  379,  and 
table  with  marble  top,  p. 
381);  Messrs.  Frank  Part- 
ridge &  Sons  Ltd.  (play 
table,  p.  378,  and  table,  p. 
380);  Messrs.  Stuart  & 
Turner  Ltd.  (table  with  en- 
velope top,  p.  378)  ;  Messrs. 
Stair  &  Andrew  (stand,  p. 
380) ;  Messrs.  M.  Harris  &  Sons  (play  table,  p.  38 1 ) . 
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AN  ENGLISH  TAPESTRY  VALANCE 

By    A.    F.    KENDRICK 


IN  the  autumn  i  if  the  \  ear  i  57  1 .  the  tow  o- 
clerk  of  Warwick  journeyed  to  London  in 
order  to  seek  .m  interview  with  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  at  Greenwich  in  regard  to  the  poverty 
in  the  town  from  which  he  came.  The  Ear]  seems 
to  have  counselled  the  provision  of  work  rather 
than  the  distribution  of  doles.  ;i  I  marvaile,"  he 
said,  "  you  do  riol  devise  some  way  amongs  you 
to   have  some  special]   trade   to  kcepe   your   poore 

on  woork  such  as  Sheldon  ofBeolye  devised." 

Sheldon  of  Beolye  was  William  Sheldon,   whose 

recumbent  effigy  may  still  be  seen  in  Beoley 
church.  He  was  a  «  ountry  squire,  doubtless  well 
known  in  Warwick  and  the  neighbourhood,  whose 
estates  lay  in  Warwickshire,  and  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Worcester.  Among  the  peasantry  on 
his  lands  he  had  met  with  the  same  problem  whi<  h 
was  vexing  the  municipal  authorities.  He  had 
iOUght  a  remedy  in  the  foundation  of  a  lapestry- 
factory.  A  French  visitor  to  England,  Estienne 
Perlin,  in  the  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession 
to  the  throne,  had  already  remarked  upon  the 
great  use  made  by  the  English  of  tapestries  and 
of  the  painted  substitutes  known  by  the  name  of 
toilcs  f)cinlt:\.  The  mansions  and  comfortable  dwell- 
ing-houses put  up  all  ovei  the  country  under  the 
Tudors  provided  an  admirable  setting  for  such 
hangings,  and  increasing  well-being,  due  to  mari- 
time enterprise,  found  some  expression  in  the 
purchase  of  these  costly  fabrics  from  the  Low 
Countries.  William  Sheldon  did  not  hesitate  in 
providing  (he  capital  necessary  to  his  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  tapestry-factory,  and,  within  a 
short  time,  looms  were  set  up  on  his  Midland  es- 
tates, and  a  number  of  weavers  employed. 

The  valance  here  reproduced  is  not  of  the 
founder's  time,  lor  he  died  in  1570,  commending 
die  tapestry-enterprise,  in  his  will,  to  his  son 
Ralph.  As  a  piece  of  tapestry-work  it  is  unique, 
and  its  perfeel  state  of  preservation  adds  much  to 
its  interest.  It  was  acquired  by  die  late  Colone] 
Henry  Howard,  from  an  old  house  in  Worcester- 
shire, about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
English  origin  is  obvious,  and  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  ascribing  it  to  Sheldon's  weavers. 
There  are  two  parts  a  narrow  flora]  border  and 
three  panels  with  landscapes.  Two  of  the  panels 
each  measures  6  feet  8  inches  long,  and  the  third 
|  feet  9  inches.  Though  not  adaptable  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  great   bed  of  Ware,  the'  panels 


would  go  well  upon  an  Elizabethan  oak  bed- 
i' ail  of  more  normal  size.  The  floral  band 
above  is  slightly  longer  rather  more-  than  ig  feel 
altogether!  so  as  in  allow  for  passing  round  the 
bedposts.  The  total  depth  of  the  narrow  border 
with  the  panels  is    10  inches. 

The  scene  represents  an  undulating  English 
landscape.  On  or  near  the  horizon,  there  is  a 
succession  of  castles  and  Elizabethan  mansions, 
two  of  which  are  provided  with  moat  and  bridge, 
while  another  has  a  clock,  and  a  belfry  above  the 
lower.  The  winding  tracks  worn  across  the 
iik  adows  arc  some  indication  of  the  paucity  of 
roads  in  Elizabethan  England.  A  half-timbered 
house,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  forest  of  Ecckenham,  a  windmill  and 
a  number  of  thatched  sheds  and  small  buildings 
arc  dotlecl  about  the  landscape.  The  foreground 
is  occupied  by  a  lively  succession  of  figures  en- 
gaged in  hunting  the  stag,  boar,  bear,  wolf,  fox 
and  hare.  The  main  theme  is  broken  here  and 
there  by  scenes  of  rustic  life.  A  shepherd  among 
his  Hock  plays  the  bagpipes.  Elsewhere,  sheep 
washing  and  shearing  are  in  progress,  while  a 
group  of  rustics  in  holiday  attire  are  feasting, 
dallying  and  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  bagpipes 
below  a  projecting  inn-sign.  Though  not  without 
some  little  repetition  of  the  figures,  the  scene  is 
animated  and  varied.  The  huntsmen  are  armed 
with  long  spears,  and  several  of  them  are  shown 
carrying  a  curved  horn. 

At  one  end  a  falconer  has  a  falcon  on  his  wrist 
and  a  lure  in  his  right  hand.  In  putting  the 
scene  together  the  designer  probably  made  use 
of  contemporary  illustrated  books.  The  wood- 
cuts  in  George  Turberville's  Noble  arte  of  Venerie 
or  Hunting,  published  in  1576,  may  well  have  been 
the  source  of  some-  of  the-  motives.  The  costumes 
of  the  various  figures  and  general  treatment  of 
the  subject  would  point  to  a  period  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  (.bieen  Elizabeth. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  been  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  acquire  this  valance,  with 
the  aid  of  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund,  Sir 
Frederick  Richmond,  Bart.,  the  Vallentin  Be- 
quest, and  an  anonymous  contributor. 

The  accompanying  colour  plate,  illustrating  the 
details  of  two  sections  of  the  design,  is  reproduced 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 
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A  MINIATURE  BY  WENCESLAUS  HOLLAR 


By    DR.    G.    C.    WILLIAMSON 


HITHERTO  I  have 
only  known  of  one 
miniature  signed  by 
Hollar — and  that  is  the  por- 
trait of  Katherine  of  Aragon 
in  the  Royal  Collection  of 
miniatures  at  Windsor.  It 
is  on  vellum,  and  is  evidently 
a  copy  of  a  portrait  by  Hol- 
bein, but  in  body-colour, 
with  stipples  and  washes,  en- 
tirely different  from  the  char- 
acteristics of  Holbein's  own 
handiwork,  but  at  the  same 
time  showing  a  clear  resem- 
blance to  his  portraits  in  col- 
ouring and  in  composition. 
This  is  signed  on  the  reverse 
in  Hollar's  own  writing,  W. 
Hollar pinxit ;  beyond  that,  I 

have  never  been  able  to  find  any  miniature  that 
could  be  attributed  with  anything  like  certainty  to 
this  celebrated  etcher  and  engraver. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  however,  I  saw  a  minia- 
ture that  Dr.  Propert  had  in  his  hand,  that  be- 
longed to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  which  he  said 
was  by  Hollar,  and  signed,  but  he  could  not  show 
me  the  signature.  I  was  doubtful  whether  he  had 
ever  seen  this  signature  himself,  because  he  made 
no  further  statement  than  that  the  miniature  was 
by  Hollar,  and  after  Holbein.  As  it  was  firmly 
set  with  a  companion  miniature  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  in  a  contemporary  case  of  ivory,  it 
seemed  impossible  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the 
tradition.  The  miniature  came  from  the  Howard 
family,  and  was,  it  is  said,  at  one  time  at  Grey- 
stoke.  Its  provenance,  therefore,  was  important. 
During  many  succeeding 
years,  I  endeavoured  to  see 
this  inscription,  though  with- 
out success.  Lady  Northcote 
said  that  the  inscription,  in 
her  opinion,  did  not  exist, 
and  in  any  case,  she  was  not 
then  prepared  to  risk  hav- 
ing the  ivory  box  opened. 
Now,  the  miniature  has 
come  into  my  possession,  and 
I  think  that  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  show  that  it  bears  a 


A  MINIATURE  OF  JANE  SEYMOUR  BY   WENCESLAUS 
HOLLAR  :  AFTER   A   PORTRAIT  BY   HANS   HOLBEIN 
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AN  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  IMPORTANT  INS(  RIPTIO 
ON  THE  REVERSE  OP   1HE  MINIATURE  SHOWN  ABOVE 


very  important  inscription 
Jane  Seymour  Queene — Johanna 
Seymour  Regina  Anglia — W. 
Hollar  pinxit  post  Holbeinium 
ex  Collectione  Arundeliarum. 
The  miniature  is  obviously  a 
portrait  of  Jane  Seymour, 
and  has  a  copy  of  the  word 
Holbein  on  the  blue  back- 
ground at  the  side  just  below 
the  peak  of  the  cap. 

Hollar's  intimate  con- 
nexion with  Lord  Arundel 
makes  this  miniature  even 
more  important  than  would 
appear  at  first  sight.  A  native 
of  Prague  and  a  precocious 
artist,  he  published  his  first 
two  plates  when  he  was  only 
eighteen.  At  the  time  Lord 
Arundel  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Ferdinand  II. 
in  1636,  and  came  to  Cologne,  he  met  Hollar, 
recognized  his  genius,  and  brought  him  to  England 
upon  his  return  in  1637.  Here  Hollar  engraved 
many  plates  from  pictures  in  Lord  Arundel's  col- 
lection, and  among  a  number  of  portraits,  one  of 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  on  horseback. 

His  fine  handwriting  is  quite  unmistakable, 
and  although  it  is  not  easy,  except  with  a  strong 
glass,  to  read  all  the  details  of  the  inscription  on 
my  miniature,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  clear  to  be 
read,  and  to  make  the  authenticity  of  it  beyond 
question.  The  companion  miniature  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  same  box  is  clearly  by  the  same 
hand,  the  technique  of  both  the  portraits  is  identi- 
cal. Though  Hollar  only  signed  the  one  portrait, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  responsible  for  both.  On 
either  side  of  the  ivory  box  are 
large  heraldic  roses  and  the 
borders  are  gilt  in  the  custom- 
ary style  of  the  period.  The 
main  interest  is  that  at  last 
a  second  and  important 
miniature,  duly  signed,  can 
be  recorded,  as  hitherto  the 
one  at  Windsor  has  held  its 
place  in  solitary  impoii 
\i  1 1 ;  -For  an  ac<  'Mint  of  I  [ollar  s 
career,  tin-  reader  is  referred  t<>  the 
article  in  Br)  /'aimers 

and  Engravt  1  •  - 
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THOMAS  WEAVER  OF  SHROPSHIRE 
A  YEOMANIST  IN  PAINT 

By    WALTER    SHAW    SPARROW 


FIFTY  years  or  so  before  the  pinafore  days 
of  two  French  yeomanists  in  paint,  Troyon 
and  Millet,  born  in  [8lO  and  [814,  a  new 
movement  began  to  circulate  freely  into  England's 
agriculture.  It  renewed  fertility 
in  fields,  orchards  and  gardens, 
and  quickened  the  minds  of 
graziers,  dairy  farmers,  stock- 
breeders, crop-growers  and  poul- 
try-keepers; and  communicated 
itself  even  to  artists,  hot  h 
painters  and  engravers.  The 
new  farming  needed  publicity 
from  a  school  of  countrified 
prints,  drawings  and  paintings, 
neither  wrapped  up  in  spoils  of 
the  held  nor  informed  by  idylls 
of  rustic  life  and  peasant  labour. 
What  was  required  from  young 
artists,  like  George  Garrard  and 
Thomas  Weaver,  was  a  habit  of 
mind  that  would  view  hus- 
bandry and  itslive-sto;  k  as  hey 
were  then  being  studied  b]  the 
pioneers  of  improvement.  5u<  h 
painters,  aided  by  yeomanist  en- 
gravers, would  serve  the  State 
as  publicity  agents  for  tin  re- 
form of  agriculture ;  and  good 
advertising  from  them  would  endure,  so  that 
farmers  of  the  future  would  learn,  from  pictorial 
evidence,  what  their  forefathers  had  done,  and 
how  bygone  times  could  help  the  new  generations. 
Weaver  began  to  get  work  from  farmers  at  a 
time  when  a  French  pioneer  of  rusticity  in  art, 
Leopold  Louis  Robert,  born  in  1794,  was  six  years 
old,  and  when  Eugene  Verboeckhoven,  destined 
to  be  a  Flemish  Racine  des  Moutons,  was  a  two-years- 
old.  He  had  then  to  compete  against  John 
Boultbee  and  George  Garrard,  George  Cuitt  and 
Charles  Towne,  H.  B.  Chalon  and  Sydenham 
Edwards,  and  a  young  master  also,  James  Ward, 
then  travelling  through  the  country  from  farm  to 
farm  that  he  might  make  oil-sketches  of  typical 
sheep,  cattle  and  horses.  The  new  movement  was 
gathering  recruits,  and  Weaver  heard  about  its 
earlier  days  from  conversation  with  old  farmers. 


THOMAS   WEAVER       MINIATURE    IN    oil     ON 
I  I  'I'll  R    SIGN]  l>  J.  I'..  PERH  VPS    I'  >ll\   BIRD 


The  period  was  one  of  difficult  effort  united  to 
novelty,  and  courage  was  tested  l>\  the  high  costs 
of  pedigree-seeking,  as  of  other  innovations. 
Robert  Bakewell,  who  created  a  revolution  in  the 

breeding  of  farm  animals  in 
177I1.  was  listed  as  a  bankrupt 
in  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine.  And 
.mother  bankrupt,  in  1776,  was 
one  ol  Thomas  Weaver's  uncles, 
Lingham  Weaver,  of  Worthen 
in  Salop,  a  young  stockman, 
whose  baptism  in  the  parish 
church  at  Worthen  was  registered 
on  May  5th,  1  75  1 ,  nearly  twenty- 
four  years  before  his  artist 
nephew  was  christened,  on  Jan- 
uary gth,  1775.  This  date  im- 
plies that  the  painter  may  have 
been  born  in  November  or 
December  1  774.  His  father,  the 
elder  Thomas  Weaver,  yeoman, 
son  of  Richard  and  Mary,  far- 
mers, was  then  about  thirty-one, 
for  his  baptism  was  registered 
at  Worthen  on  November  13th, 
1  743.  Typically  English  of  his 
period  through  a  vigorous  life, 
he  died  in  1825  when  nearly 
eighty-two  years  old.  Four 
years  earlier,  1821,  a  keen  little  portrait  of  him 
was  painted  by  his  boy  Tom;  it  is  reproduced 
here  by  permission  of  Mr.  L.  Purcell  Weaver,  son 
of  the  late  Sir  Lawrence  Weaver,  a  descendant  of 
the  elder  Thomas's  fourth  son. 

One  of  Thomas  Weaver's  grandsons,  the  late 
Harold  Baillie  Weaver,  bequeathed  to  his  cousin, 
Sir  Lawrence  Weaver,  thirteen  little  family  por- 
traits in  oils,  all  but  one  by  Thomas.  Another 
relic  is  a  large  quarto  volume  of  holograph  letters 
written  to  the  painter,  partly  by  patrons,  partly  by 
relatives;  and  it  contains  also  a  few  valuable 
documents  by  the  artist  himself,  and  a  few  cut- 
tings from  early  newspapers.  It  is  not  known  by 
which  of  the  Shropshire  schools  the  younger  Thomas 
was  educated.  He  knew  how  to  write  tactful  let- 
ters, and  quite  early  in  his  career  he  attracted  good 
patrons,    like   Thomas    William    Goke,    MP.    for 
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LIFESIZE    STUDY    OF    A    FOX,   SIGNED    BY    THOMAS    WEAVER   IN    1820.  2S    BY   36   INCHES. 
IN    ITS    TECHNIQUE     IT     SHOWS     TRACES     OF     THE     INFLUENCE     OF     GAINSBOROUGH 


Norfolk,  who  (in  1837)  became  Earl  of  Leicester. 
It  was  a  time  when  art  students  valued  a  tech- 
nical training,  because  it  was 
far  to  seek.  Weaver's  was  a 
kind  of  autobiography,  an 
adventure  in  self-help,  like 
Ben  Marshall's  and  John 
Ferneley's.  He  had  to  grow 
wood  that  he  might  make  his 
own  ladder  rung  by  rung, 
cheered  by  a  senior  who  lent 
him  pictures  to  copy  and 
urged  him  on  with  frank  ad- 
vice and  laughed  when  his 
pluck  had  down-at-heel 
moods.  Marshall  owed  this 
help  to  Lemuel  Francis  Ab- 
bott, Ferneley  to  Marshall; 
and  Weaver's  good  fellow 
was  John  Boultbee,  of  Leices- 
tershire, so  I  am  told  by  a 
letter  written  for  Weaver  by 
a  patron,  R.  Pryce,  to  a  Mr. 
Tracy  in  London,  who  had  a 
collection  of  fine  pictures.  But 
Boultbee,  whose  family  grew 
to  be  like  a  private  school, 
and  who  travelled  often  from 
client  to    client,    could    not 


train  a  pupil  adequately. 
As  Weaver's  training  was 
dearly  bought,  it  left  its  mark 
in  his  earlier  pictures.  That  he 
worked  hard  is  certain,  for  his 
portraits  of  live-stock  had  quality 
by  the  year  1 800 ;  but  he  groped 
his  way  into  figure  painting, 
and  his  cattle  also,  at  first,  had 
several  faults,  which  a  few  hints 
from  old  George  Stubbs  would 
have  corrected.  One  fault  was 
thrust  upon  him  by  a  mode  of 
the  period — a  belief  that  the 
heads  of  animals  were  smaller 
than  Nature  had  made  them, 
and  that  little  heads  were  a  mark 
of  good  breeding.  If  you  study 
good  photographs  taken  from 
prize  cattle  of  to-day,  you  will 
note  that  the  mouths  and  muz- 
zles really  are  small,  proving 
that  animals  that  feed  on  grasses 
and  roots  owe  their  size  and 
vigour  to  gradual,  leisurely 
chewing.  Weaver  was  attracted 
by  this  trait  in  cattle  and  sheep 
and  other  ruminants,  but  quite  frequently  he 
went  to  extremes  in  making  the  mouths  too  small. 


jpftfipyi 


MR.  STANIER    WITH    HIS    HERDSMAN   AND   A    Ml  II  FORD    I  UILD  WAS  ABBEY 

AND   A    DISTANT   VIEW   OF  THE   WREKIN,     SHROPSHIR]  >M-     UNSIGNED 
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Another  blemish  of  the  first  period  shows  that 
he  did  not  draw  enough  from  the  skeletons  of 
animals,  for  he  implied  now  and  then  that  a  skele- 
ton could  be  pulled  out  like  elastic  for  a  definite 
purpose,  as  in  his  portraits  of  two  very  huge 
animals,  repcllently  1  > i l;  and  corpulent,  'Ih,  While 
Shorthorn  Heifer  that  7  ravelled.  Seven  Tears  Old,  and 
I  lie  Mewbus  Ox.  These  publicity  pictures  were 
translated  into  coloured  mezzotints  by  William 
Ward,  1811  and  1812  ;  and  the  prints  should  be 
compared  with  Charles  Turner's  large  mezzotint 
after  Weaver's   Two  Durham  Oxen,  1828,  and  also 


rHOMAS  WILLIAM    COKE,    ESQ.,   Ml'     FOR    NORFOLK,    INSPECTING    H 
WALTON    AND  THE    HOLKHAM   SHEPHERDS  :   FROM  A   MEZZOTINT   BY 


with  three  mezzotints  by  William  Ward  after 
Weaver:  The  Shorthorn  Bull  Patriot,  18 10;  Thomas 
\  1  llloughby s  Unrivalled  Lincolnshire  Heifer,  1813;  and 
The  Blyth  Ox  by  Comet,  with  Four  Wether  Sheep,  181 8. 
Another  part  of  Weaver's  education  connected  it- 
self with  a  very  old  national  custom,  namely:  the 
zeal  with  which  the  welfare  of  British  artists  had 
been  sacrificed  to  foreign  influences. 

There  is  variety  enough  in  his  appeal,  as  there 
was  in  the  personal  tastes  of  his  farming  clients. 
If  a  client  wanted  portraits  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, or  a  landscape  for  a  wedding  present,  or  a 
study   of  fruits   and   flowers,    Weaver   was   com- 


petent ;  and  some  other  patrons  commissioned 
portraits  ol  hunters  or  of  racehorses,  or  studies  in 
natural  history  painted  from  foxes  and  badgers. 
( )ne  picture  of  a  fox  life-size  shows  die  influence  of 
Gainsborough:    it  is  signed  and  dated  1820. 

One  hunting  picture,  finished  in  181 2,  has  re-  I 
maincd  popular,  thanks  to  a  good  coloured  en-  I 
graving  by  Richard  Woodman,  d.tted  1828.  In 
this  composition,  lively,  shrewdly  observed  and  i 
full  of  detail,  Weaver  is  reminiscent  of  Charles  1 
Towne.  The  leading  figure  is  a  ceremony  por- 
trait of  a  famed  Master  of  the  Warwickshire  Hunt, 

John  ( lorbet  of  Sun- 
dorne  Castle,  whose 
foxhounds  here  are 
dogs  (he  had  also  a 
pack  of  bitches),  rid- 
ing a  favourite  grey 
hunter.  The  fox  has  I 
just  been  unken- 
nelled, and  Corbet  is 
painted  in  a  stately 
act  of  capping  his 
hounds  to  a  scent  in 
a  covert,  while  his 
huntsman,  Will  Bar- 
row, and  a  whipper- 
in,  are  busy  behind 
on  the  left,  near  a 
gate  and  a  beech  tree. 
C.  J.Apperley  (Nim- 
rod)  liked  Wood- 
man's print,  but  re- 
gretted that  an  able 
artist  had  not  taken  a 
sketch  of  Corbet  "  in 
one  of  his  happiest 
moods  ...  in  the 
midst  of  his  hounds 
when  worrying  their 
fox  after  a  good  run," 
when  "  he  was  seen 
to  some  advantage." 
Many  of  Weaver's  works  have  cracked  badly, 
and  others,  like  some  of  Gainsborough's  and  Con- 
stable's.  |,r,,\  e  in  .mot  In  1  u  a\  lli.it  he  knew  not 
enough  about  the  chemistry  of  pigments;  they 
have  darkened  overmuch,  now  and  then  in 
patches  or  in  trailing  shadows — a  lesson  to  be 
noted  by  most  painters  of  to-day.  But  his  tech- 
nique did  improve,  becoming  swifter,  and  his 
colour  more  translucent.  A  typical  example  of 
his  translucent  style,  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Orwin's  col- 
lection, is  reproduced  here  :  Mr.  Stanier  with  His 
Herdsman  and  a  Hereford  Heifer,  near  Buildwas 
Abbey,  and  a  Distant  View  of  the  Wrekin,  Shropshire. 


IS  SOUTHDOWN    SHEEP  WITH   MR, 
WILLIAM  WARD,   AFTER  WEAVER 
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Weaver's  earlier  period  has 
three  big  adventures,  and  two 
were  translated  into  mezzo- 
tint. The  other,  not  long  ago, 
went  from  England  into  a 
noted  American  collection  for 
a  sum  of  £500.  It  is  dated 
1809,  and  represents  how 
pedigree  rams  were  hired  out 
to  stock-breeders  at  Dishley  in 
Leicestershire,  an  old  practice 
which  the  great  Robert  Bake- 
well  had  raised  into  a  festival 
for  the  criticism  and  the 
thirst  of  neighbouring  farmers . 
At  the  age  of  thirty-three, 
Weaver's  portrait  picture  of 
T.  W.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  was 
engraved  by  William  Ward, 
who  received  his  commission 
from  the  painter  himself,  and 
saw  through  the  press  a  fine 
and  varied  edition  of  mezzo- 
tints. Weaver  published  the 
edition  at  Shrewsbury,  Octo- 
ber 24th,  1808,  and  did  the 

marketing  himself,  aided  by  enthusiastic  friends. 
Proofs  in  monochrome  were  3  guineas  each;  col- 
oured proofs  a  guinea  more ;  ordinary  prints,  var- 
nished and  framed  simply,  36^.  each.  A  pane  of 
glass  for  framing  a  proof  was  costly  (52^.  6d.),  so 


IOHN    COTES.  ESQ.,  OF    WOODCOTE    AND    COTES.    M.P. 
A    PLOUGHING    TEAM.     PAINTED    BY  T.   WEAVER    IN 


FOR    SALOP,    WITH    HIS  BAILIFF   AND 
1805,   ENGRAVED    IN    MEZZOTINT,     181(1 


WPAvii?Ln-u^H?AN'S   WHITE  TROTTING    HORSE    IN  A   STORM.    PAINTED    BY  THOMAS 
WEAVER.    THIS    CANVAS    WAS     EXHIBITED     IN    THE    LIVERPOOL    ACADEMY     IN      1814 


varnished  prints  were  popular.  Weaver's  Coke  of 
Norfolk,  portly  and  tall  and  dominant,  with  a  face 
too  small  for  his  body,  inspects  fourteen  of  his  famed 
South  Down  sheep,  and  confers  with  Mr.  Walton, 
his  bailiff,  and  two  besmocked  shepherds.  Be- 
yond them  is  a  Norfolk  landscape, 
generously  wooded,  with  a  glimpse 
of  Holkham  Hall,  illumined  by 
a  touch  of  sun  from  a  sky  that 
gathers  rain-clouds. 

The  third  big  venture  in  Weaver's 
earlier  period  is  reproduced  here 
from  the  original  painting,  by  kind 
permission  of  its  owner,  Major- 
General  Sir  Charles  Grant. 
Weaver's  aim  was  to  epitomize  a 
ploughing  time  in  Shropshire — 
near  the  Welsh  border  perhaps,  as 
the  horses  are  small  types  that  look 
Welsh.  The  leading  figure  is  a  por- 
trait of  John  Cotes,  Esq.,  of  Wood- 
cote  and  Cotes,  M.P.  for  Salop, 
and  a  leader  in  farming  affairs. 
In  William  Ward's  large  mezzotint 
of  this  picture  (that  Weaver  him- 
self paid  for,  and  also  brought  out 
at  Shrewsbury,  March  17th,  1810), 
the  design  is  not  held  together;  so 
I  am  glad  to  illustrate  the  painting 
from  a  good  photograph.  Troubles 
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came  from  the  sale  of  Ward's  print,  main  sub- 
scribers failing  to  pay  promptly.  For  this  reason 
t  here  appeared  onedayin  a  Shropshire  paper  a  tact- 
I nl  notice  thanking  buyers  for  their  patronage,  and 
naming  hankers  to  whom  payments  could  be  sent. 
Fortune  remained  his  friend  till  the  year  of 
Watei  loo.  Perhaps  he  became  too  confident,  for, 
like  Ben  Marshall,  ho  failed  to  exhibit  enough 
work.  Only  four  pictures  were  seen  at  the  R  A., 
and  one  ot  these  was  shown  under  a  wrong  name, 
the  catalogue  printing  J  instead  of  T  Weaver: 
1801.    Xo.    64.    Landscape  and  Cattle.      The   others 


PORTRAIT  OF  DUPLICATE,  A  BAY  RACEHORSE    Willi    Ills    [OCKEY,  MR.     \RTHUR.    PAINTED    IN    18'JO 


were:  1808.  No.  491.  Viscount  Anson' \  Longhorned 
Bull.  This  portrait  William  Ward  mezzotinted— 
a  rare  print  now.  Three  collectors  have  good  im- 
pressions :  Lord  Northbrook,  Mr.  G.  H.  Parsons 
and  Mr.  C.  S.  Orwin.  1808.  No.  514.  Viscountess 
Anson's  Favourite  Mare.  The  Ansons  were  always 
friendly  towards  Weaver,  aiding  him  at  the  last  to 
get  an  appointment  in  the  Liverpool  Post  Office 
for  his  youngest  boy,  Henry  Edward.  1809. 
Bobtail,  a  Celebrated  Carthorse,  the  property  of  J. 
Powell,  Esq.,  Broome sthorpe,  Nor j oik. 

Five  years  later,  1814,  four  canvases  were  sent 
to  the  Liverpool  Academy  from  his  home  and 
garden  studio  in  High  Street,  Shrewsbury:    No. 


49.  Portrait  of  a  Grey  Horse  at  Full  Trot  in  a  Storm, 
tin  property  of  Mr.  R.  Blackburn  ;  this  picture  is 
shown  here.  Though  its  landscape  has  darkened 
too  much,  it  has  remained  a  very  important  link 
between  Weaver's  first  and  second  periods.  It 
shows  how  he  took  hints  from  three  artists:  Stubbs, 
Marshall  and  Garrard,  whose  portrait  of  Douglas, 
8th  Dnkeul  Hamilton  and  Brandon  (1756-179')  , 
on  his  chestnut  Norfolk  horse,  trotting  at  full 
speed  along  a  bank  of  the  Clyde,  was  engraved  by 
William  Ward,  and  brought  out  by  Garrard  him- 
self October    15th,    1797.     The  duke  rode  from 

Holywood  to  Hamilton 
Palace  in  145  minutes, 
just  37  miles.  The  other 
three  were:  No.  55.  A 
Pug  Dog  belonging  to  Mr. 
William  Scaltock,  Shrews- 
bury. No.  120.  Portrait 
of  The  Durham  Ox,  bred 
and  Jed  by  Charles  Colling, 
Esq.  This  famous  ani- 
mal was  painted  also  by 
JohnBoultbce.  No.  132. 
Portraits  of  Merino  Sheep, 
bred  and  fed  by  Colonel 
Hanmer.  Early  in  the 
t  790's,  George  III.  set 
the  example  of  adding 
Merino  sheep  to  the 
British  breeds.  Only 
two  pictures  more  were 
sent  to  the  Liverpool 
Academy,  both  in  1 822 : 
No.  68.  Henry  Hanmer' s 
Farming  Stable  for  Horses. 
No.  93.  Sir  Charles  Ban- 
bury's Black  Racehorse 
Smolensko,  who  in  1813 
won  the  Derby,  the  2000 
Guineas,  and  the  New- 
market Stakes.  Before 
declined   to  sell   his  colt 
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the  Derby  Sir  Charles 
for  5000  guineas. 

On  December  nth,  181 1,  a  letter  was  sent  to 
Weaver  from  Gurney  &  Co.'s  Bank  at  Fakenham, 
telling  him  that  his  balance  was  £916  10s.,  a  big 
sum  indeed  for  years  of  war,  as  prices  for  pictures 
were  low,  and  Weaver's  travelling  costs  by  mail 
coach  were  heavy,  like  his  frequent  expenses  at 
inns  and  hotels.  A  few  months  earlier,  on  May 
8th,  181 1,  Weaver  was  married  to  Susanna  Pye- 
finch.  The  bride's  father  was  the  Rev.  John 
Pateshall  Pyefinch,  Rector  of  the  First  Portion  of 
Westbury,  Salop.  In  a  profile  sketch  by  Weaver, 
the    rector   is    delicate    and    shrewdly    kind,    his 
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features  keen  and  sharp, 

his  cranium  long  and  nar- 
row.   Mrs.  Pyefinch  looks 

very  different,  a  born  ruler 

with   too   much   Puritan 

whalebone    in    her   life's 

routine.  Overstrain  began 

a  few  years  after  his  mar- 
riage,  one    reason   being 

that  he  and  his  wife  be- 
lieved in  a  big  family,  and 

added  children  rapidly  to 

the  war's  aftermath  of 

troubles.     Contrast  these 

facts  with  several  others  : 

that  Weaver's  fees  in  1822 

for  an  unframed  picture 
i  36  X  28  inches  was  only 

20  guineas;   30    x    24 

inches,   15  guineas;   and 

a  smaller  size  10  guineas. 
The  eldest  boy,   John 

Pyefinch  Weaver  (&.  Janu- 
ary 29th,  1 8 14),  became 

a  painter  who  exhibited 

four  times  at  the  Liverpool  Academy:   1837,  Still 

Life;    1838,  A  Welsh  Figure,  and  Dolbadarn  Castle, 

Llanberis,  N.  Wales  ;   1839,  Returning  from  the  Mill, 

and  Welsh  Figures  ;  1843, 

Sketch  of  Penhorfa,  near 

Tremadoc,  N.  Wales.    J.  P. 

Weaver  had  three  ad- 
dresses in  the   Liverpool 

Directory,  the  latest  being 

No.  21,  Upper  Stanhope 
j  Street.     Here   his   father 

lodged  from  1 841  to  1843, 

when  he  was  an  invalid 

long  crippled  by  a  painful 

malady,  perhaps  arthritis, 

though  called ' '  rheumatic 

pericarditis  "  in  the  regis- 
tration of  Weaver's  death. 
Those  who  have  aided 

me  particularly  in  my  re- 
searches, and  to  whom  I 

offer  grateful  thanks,  are 

the   Lady   Daresbury, 

Major-General  Sir  Charles 

Grant,  Mr.  L.  Purcell 

Weaver,    Mr.    Leslie 

Weaver,  Mr.  C.  S.  Orwin 

and  his  son,  Mr.  G.  H. 

Parsons,  Mr.   Augustus 

Walker,  Colonel  Sir  Joseph 

Bradbury,  Mr.  F.  Nevill 


COURSING,  WITH  PORTRAITS  OF  THREE  STOUT   YEOMEN    ON    STRONG  PONIES   :   MR.    JEREMIAH 
WHITEHEAD,  MR.  YATES  AND  MR.  CAWLISHAW,  IN  OIL,  SIGNED    BY   THOMAS  WEAVER  IN   1818 


Mathews  and  Mr.  Ernest  J.  James  of  Shrewsbury 
Public  Library.  And  I  am  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Leggatt  Bros,  for  the  photograph  of  the  Study  of  a  Fox. 


PORTRAIT   OF   VISCOUNT  ANSON'S   BULL   OF   THE  LONGHORNED  BREED:  FROM  A  RARE  MEZZO- 
TINT   BY    WILLIAM    WARD,   AFTER    A    PAINTING    EXHIBITED    BY    WEAVER    AT    THE 
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Nil.    FINE   ARTS    EXPOSITION 

IT  is  not  yel  possible  to  give  a  retrospect  of  the  Fini  ^.rts 
Exposition  at  Rockefeller  Forum,  for  as  these  notes  are 
being  written,  the  opening  on  November  3rd  is  siill 
some  days  ahead.  But  the  rapidly  maturing  plans  for  this 
event,  which  has  been  arranged  by  the  Antique  and  Dei  or- 
ative  Arts  League  and 
managed  by  Mr.  S.  VV. 
Frankel,  have  brought 
into  view  a  number  of 
important  exhibits,  par- 
ticularly in  the  decora- 
tive arts.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  compare 
the  assemblage  with  a 
museum,  which  within 
a  month  has  brought  to- 
gether more  collectors' 
items  than  have  ever 
been  gathered  together 
here  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. The  educational 
value  of  the  event  is  1  ib- 
viousand  theopportun- 
ity  offered  for  compara- 
tive study  in  a  concen- 
trated form  is  unique.  A 
wealth  of  fresh  material 
in  objects  not  heretofore 
shown  or  only  recently 
acquired  has  come  to 
light.  The  present  in- 
terest in  the  older 
American  decorative 
arts  is  reflected  in  the 
study  of  European 
sources  of  design,  especi- 
ally those  of  France  and 
England.  The  manner 
in  which  New  England 

used  the  Queen  Anne  styles.  Philadelphia  reacted  to  the 
manner  of  Chippendale,  or  Phyfe  turned  to  the  Louis  XVI. 
and  neo-classic  types  may  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view 
either  of  source  or  adaptation. 

With  the  fully  developed  form  of  Georgian  elegance  there 
was.  of  course,  nothing  to  compare  in  the  Colonies.  Such 
an  object  as  the  beautiful  silver  table  (illustrated  on  page 
;95  shown  by  Arthur  S.  Vernay,  in  one  of  the  interiors 
arranged  by  him  at  Rockefeller  Forum,  could  only  have 
been  created  under  the  influence  of  Chippendale  when 
craftsmen  of  superior  excellence  enjoyed  a  regal  patronage. 
The  combination  of  serpentine  lines  with  fret-work  and  an 
X-stretcher  is  worked  out  with  a  sophisticated  simplicity. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A   YOUNG 
IN    VAN  MARI.E'S    LIST 


the  width  of  the  pierced  design  of  the  frieze,  the  legs  and  the 
stretcher  being  practically  the  same.  With  this  funda- 
mental uniformity  as  a  base,  the  elaborate  carving  is  not 
over-accentuated.  This  table  is  among  a  group  of  pieces 
brought  from  London  b\  Mr.  Vernay  a  short  time  ago. 
Another  example  which  recently  arrived  and  included  by 
him  in  the  exhibition  was  a  table  or  bracket  (lock  by  Daniel 

Quare  in  a  tortoise-shell 
case  with  embossed  and 
chased  silver  mounts 
illustrated  page  393). 
formerly  in  the  coller- 
tion  of  Sir  William  Ben- 
nett. It  has  a  domical 
top  and  the  style  of  the 
mounts  and  shape  of  the 
handle  are  similar  to  sev- 
eral examples  illustrated 
in  Macquoid  and  Ed- 
wards's Dictionary  (Vol. 
II..  pages  1 05-6)  by  Fro- 
manteel,  Christopher 
Gould  and  Thomas  Cat- 
tell  between  the  years 
1685  and  1690.  The 
Quare  clock  is  believed 
to  have  been  made  about 
1 695  and  has  the  inscrip- 
tion Dan  Quare  London 
Fecit  on  the  lower  rim 
of  the  dial. 

The  vogue  for  spot  ting 
pictures  with  portraits 
created  in  England  a 
type  of  painting  which 
is  all  but  essential  to  the 
furnishing  of  an  eigh- 
teenth-century room. 
An  example  is  Ferneley's 
portrait  of  the  first  Earl 
Howe  in  hunting  cos- 
tume (illustrated  page  396)  which  was  hung  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  Daniel  H.  Fair  at  the  exhibition.  It  shows 
Lord  Howe  on  a  bay  hunter  with  huntsmen  and  hounds  in 
the  background  and  is  signed  and  dated  18 19.  The  subject 
was  then  twenty-three  years  of  age  and  very  much  the  same 
in  appearance  as  in  the  likeness  which  hangs  in  the  School 
Portrait  Gallery  at  Eton  where  he  was  educated  between 
1808  and  1 8 13.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Penn  Assheton 
(  ui  /on.  but  as  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Admiral  Howe,  whom  she  succeeded  in  the  Barony  of  Howe 
and  Langar,  her  son  assumed  the  name  of  Howe  and  was 
created  Earl  Howe  in  1821.  John  Ferneley  is  known  to 
have  worked  for  Lord  Howe,  but  there  is  noentry  in  his  note- 


MAN    BY    VNTONELLO  DA  MESSINA  :  MENTIONED 
NOW    IN    THE     |(iHX    G.    JOHNSON    COLLECTION 
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CIRCULAR  DISH  SIGNED    AND    DATED    BY    MAESTRO   GIORGIO 
OF   GUBBIO,  1530    :   NOW    IN   THE   NELSON    GALLERY    OF   ART 


books  of  this  picture,  unless  it  is  one  recorded  in  1819  (No. 
107  in  The  Melton  Mowbray  of  John  Ferneley)  as  "  Honourable 
F.  Curzon.  Portrait  of  Himself  on  Horse.  £15."  Major 
Paget  remarks  that  the  books  are  difficult  to  read  because 
the  artist  wrote  "  Paid  "  over  each  item  as  the  account  was 
settled.  At  the  time  the  portrait  was  painted,  Lord  Howe  was 
"the  Hon.  R.  Curzon."  The  portrait  has  been  acquired 
from  the  present  Earl,  who  is  a  great-grandson  of  the  sitter. 
It  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  Philadelphia  furniture 
makers  for  the  finest  interpretation  of  Chippendale  styles  in 
America.     Copies  of  the  Director  must  have  reached  this 


side  of  the  Atlantic  as  soon  as  transportation  would  admit. 
As  in  all  provincial  types,  old  motifs  tend  to  linger,  some- 
times to  advantage.  An  example  is  a  graceful  Philadelphia 
low-boy  of  about  1765  (see  page  395)  which  Ginsberg  & 
Levy  included  in  one  of  their  pine  rooms  at  the  exhibition. 
By  the  time  it  was  made,  the  much  heavier  Savery  type 
with  a  deep,  heavily  carved  skirt  prevailed,  but  here  we  see 
the  delicate  shell  motif  and  the  arched  form  of  the  apron, 
inherited  from  the  Queen  Anne  period.  This  piece  is 
notable  in  more  than  one  way,  for  the  carved  shell  on  the 
cabriole  leg,  and  in  the  execution  of  the  claw  and  ball  foot 
are  exceptionally  fine.  It  is  all  but  unique,  as  there  is  only 
one    other   specimen    known   which   closely   resembles   it. 


ft  # 


PENNSYLVANIA    POTTERY 
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BRACKET  CLOCK  BY  DANIEL  OUARE,  CIRCA  1695  :  EXHIBITED 
AT  THE  FINE  ARTS  EXPOS]  I  ION    BY  ARTHUR  S.  VERNAY  INC. 


This  was  one  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Howard  Reifsnyder 
of  Philadelphia.  It  had  a  web  foot  and  the  carving  on  the 
leg  was  less  fine,  but  the  design  was  almost  identical.  The 
Reifsnyder  low-boy  had  belonged  to  the  Bowie  family  of 
Philadelphia  while  the  present  piece  has  (  ome  down  in  the 
Cooley  family  of  Trenton. 

VAN    MARLE'S    ATTRIBUTIONS 
TO    ANTONELLO    DA    MESSINA 

IN   his   latest  volume,    the    fifteenth    of  the   series,    The 
Development  of  the  Italian  Schools  oj  Painting,  Dr.  Raimond 
Van  Marie's  consideration  of  masters  of  the  quattrocento 
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will  be  read  with  interest  by  American  collectors  who 
possess  works  attributed  to  Antonello  da  Messina,  for  an 
unusual  amount  of  dissension  hascentei  <-<l  around  the  figure 
of  the  Sicilian  master.  Dr.  Van  Marie  admits  as  authentic 
the  following:  the  head  of  a  young  man  in  the  Altman 
collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum:  the  Ecce  Homo  of 
the  Friedsam  collection  now  in  the  same  repository  a  record 
states  that  it  was  formerly  dated  1470  :  the  Madonna  (sug- 
gesting in  type  the  youthful  Virgin  Annunciate  of  the  Pinako- 
thek  in  Munich  1  which  passed  from  the  Benson  collection  to 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay ;  and  the  portrail  of  a  young  man 
with  sidelong  gaze  in  the  Johnson  collection  at  Philadelphia 
and  reproduced  on  page    ,■  1 

He  disputes  Prof.  Lionello  Venturi's  Pitture  Italiane  in 
America  in  assigning  the  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man  in  the  Bache 
collection  to  Antonello  and  agrees  with  the  Bache  catalogue 


the  School  of  Avignon.  Further  investigation  of  this  re- 
markable picture  is  desirable.  In  the  meantime  another 
version  has  come  to  light,  showing  the  same  arrangement 
and  identical  as  to.  background,  but  without  the  figure  of 
the  donor  who  appeals  in  the  former  picture.  This  has 
been  acquired  1>\  Miss  Helen  Clay  Frick  for  her  private 
collection,  and  the  question  as  to  which  may  be  the  earlier 
ot  the  two  small  panels  has  drawn  some  interesting  ob- 
servations from  scholars. 

Regarding  the  panel  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  a  picture 
notable  for  its  landscape,  which  came  into  the  Kahn 
collection  in  1928,  Dr.  Van  Marie  disagrees  with  Adolfo 
Venturi  in  ascribing  it  to  Antonello  and  with  Bercnson  in 
giving  it  to  Giovanni  Bellini,  but  what  attribution  he 
favours  lor  it  Ik-  does  not  in  the  present  volume  state.  In 
conclusion.  Dr.  Van  Marie  offers  the  suggestion  that  an- 
other painting  in  the  Johnson  collection,  of 
a  young  man  (No.  166  of  the  catalogue),  may 
possibly  be  a  work  of  Antonello,  instead  of 
Vivarinias  Berenson  suggests.  A  third  paint- 
ing in  that  collection  which  has  been  some- 
times attributed  to  Antonello  (No.  732)  he 
rejects  altogether. 


ITALIAN    MAJOLICA    FOR 
THE     NELSON     GALLERY 
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SCULPTURES  OF  THE  TRINITY  'ROM  T'lEN  LUNG  s>H  AN,  SHANSI    I'K()\ 
PERIOD,    HIS  906    :    EXHIBITED    AT    THE    FINE    ARTS    EXPOSITION    BY 


that  it  is  by  Giovanni  Bellini.  He  also  disagrees  with  Prof. 
Venturi  and  Tancred  Borenius  in  calling  the  Madonna  in  the 
\  1 1  in  ipolitan  Museum  a  work  by  Antonello.  This  painting 
will  be  remembered  as  the  rejected  subject  in  Berenson's 
Possible  and  Impossible  Antonello  da  Messinas  which  he  included 
in  his  Three  Essays  in  Method,  and  Dr.  Van  Marie  also  finds 
11  unacceptable. 

In  regard  to  his  finding  fault  with  the  ascription  <>!  .1 
Pietd,  in  the  Frick  collection,  to  Antonello  he  is  not  com- 
pletely informed,  for  it  has  for  many  years  been  assigned  to 
the  School  of  Avignon  within  the  collection.  It  is  true  that 
it  appeared  in  a  loan  exhibition  here  in  1908  under  the  old 
attribution  to  Antonello  which  it  bore  when  Mr.  Frick 
acquired  it;  but  in  the  French  Primitive  exhibition  at  the 
Louvre  in  1904  it  was  designated  School  of  Provence,  circa 
14(10.  Berenson  referred  to  it  as  Provencal  in  his  Venetian 
Painting  in  America  published  in  1 916,  and  Guiffrey  and 
Marcel  (in  La  Pauline  Francaise,  Vol.  I  ,  pi.  47)  assign  it  to 


INCH   :  T'  VNG 
YAMANAKA 


NE  of  the  rare  signed  works  of  the 
Maestro  Giorgio  of  Gubbio  to  have  been 
shown  here,  since  an  important  tazza  in  the 
Thomas  Fortune  Ryan  collection  changed 
hands  last  year,  has  been  acquired  from  Dr. 
A.  S.  Drey  by  the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Kansas  City.  It  bears  the  signature  of  the 
Maestro  Giorgio  and  like  the  Ryan  piece  is 
dated  1530.  The  subject  is  St.  Jerome  in 
the  Desert,  executed  in  faience  colours  and 
with  the  fine  ruby  lustre  for  which  Gubbio 
wasso  famous  that  the  other  factories  of  Italy 
sent  their  wares  there  to  receive  this  final 
embellishment.  At  the  same  time,  the  west- 
ern museum  has  acquired  from  Dr.  Drey  a 
pair  of  albarelli  of  Sienese  origin,  about  1525, 
which  were  formerly  in  the  collections  of  Baron  Adolphe 
de  Rothschild  and  Baron  Maurice  de  Rothschild  of  Paris. 
(  )ne  shows  a  design  of  fantastic  animals  and  putti,  with  the 
inscription  Mitritado  slightly  below  the  center.  The  other, 
similar  in  style,  shows  a  realistically  drawn  camel  and  leopard 
with  putti,  and  the  inscription  Elle  Aleschof.  The  form  of  an 
albarello,  or  jar  for  drugs  and  medicines,  perpetuates  the 
shape  of  the  segment  of  bamboo  in  which  spices  were  re- 
ceived  from  the  Orient.  Their  decoration  varies  greatly; 
sometimes  the  favorite  "  oak  leaf"  design  is  used;  portraits 
appear  in  some  instances,  while  emblems  are  often  metwith. 
In  these  animal  designs  one  is  reminded  of  the  Bestiaries  of 
Islamic  origin,  the  later  ones  being  notably  realistic,  and 
that  there  is  a  pertinent  connexion  since  Arabic  sources 
wen  at  this  time  contributing  so  liberally  to  the  medicinal 
arts  of  the  west.  Another  type  of  drug-pot  for  liquids  has 
a  pear-shaped  body  on  a  foot,  with  a  spout  and  handle 
not  unlike  the  eighteenth-century  coffee-pots. 
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BUDDHIST      TRINITY 
FROM  T'lEN  LUNG  SHAN 

THE  T'ien  Lung  Shan  sculptures  of  the  Tang  period 
(shown  on  page  394)  from  Shansi  province  portraying 
the  Buddhist  Trinity  which  Yamanaka  sent  to  the  Fine  Arts 
Exposition  are  full-length  figures  from  a  region  more  often 
represented  by  fragments  and  illustrate  the  relation  of 
Chinese  sculpture  at  this  period  and  place  to  Indian  proto- 
types. Compared  with  Lung-men  in  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Honan,  the  sculptures  of  T'ien  Lung  Shan 
preserve  the  Indian  type  with  small  waist  and  a  rhythm  of 
movement  in  the  figure  obtained  with  a  series  of  oppositions. 
The  swaying  torso  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  while  the  head  turns  away  from  the 
torso,  in  a  rhythmic  movement  which  is  indicated  rather 
than  emphasized.  The  two  figures  of  the  standing 
Bodhisattvas  are  supreme  examples  of  this  action,  while 
even  in  the  seated  figure  of  the  Buddha  it  is  apparent. 
This  modification  of  the  native  strength  and  power  of 
Chinese  sculpture  by  the  introduction  of  a  harmonizing 
grace  has  given  us  a  supreme  achievement  in  Oriental  art 
and  there  is  probably  no  other  group  in  an  American 
collection  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  classic  spirit 
than  this  Trinity. 


MASTER   IMPRESSIONISTS 

IT  has  become  customary  here  for  the  more  important 
picture  exhibitions  to  be  held  not  earlier  than  November, 
but  an  exception  was  made  by  Durand-Ruel  in  the  ''  Master 
Impressionists  "  exhibition  which  began  in  mid-October 
and  lasted  until  November  10th.  The  group  of  eight 
painters  with  whom  this  firm  has  had  such  a  historic 
association  was  so  presented  as  to  offer  both  surprises  and 
rewards.  A  danseuse  as  a  theme  for  Degas  suggests  nothing 
unusual,  but  the  very  large,  almost  square  panel,  Danseuse  aux 
Bouquet,  left  the  impression  that  the  artist's  treatment  of  this 
particular  subject  could  hardly  be  better  rendered.  Renoir 
was  seen  in  one  of  his  most  tender  moods  in  a  child  portrait 
not  shown  here  hitherto,  a  portrait  in  greens  and  blues,  of 
a  daughter  of  the  Durand-Ruel  family.  The  earthiness  of 
Renoir's  art  is  completely  absent  and  he  has  surrendered  to 
the  unworldliness  of  childhood  in  this  fragile,  large-eyed  little 
girl  with  folded  hands.  Her  feet,  in  their  strange  high  shoes 
just  visible  under  a  semicircle  of  stiff  skirt,  seem  only  to  have 
come  to  rest,  or  are  about  to  take  flight.  It  has  the  charm 
of  the  best  of  Goya's  child  portraits,  and  is  far  more  real. 

There  was  an  unusual  Pissarro,  Faneuses,  le  soir,  in  which, 
in  1893,  late  in  his  career,  he  restated  the  divisionist  theory 
of  colour  which  had  earlier  so  much  occupied  him  and 
influenced  his  contemporaries.  Manet's  portrait  of  his  wife, 
painted  in  1869,  is  an  example  of  that  thin,  fluid  style  of 
painting  which  he  could  handle  so  effectively,  as  in  the 
head  of  a  young  woman  in  the  Lewisohn  collection.  The 
portrait  of  Mine.  Manet  in  greys  relieved  with  a  pale  ochre 
is  made  striking  by  the  vivid  lustre  of  her  black  hat,  a  black 
which  paradoxically  seems  full  of  light  and  "  colour,"  as  in 
certain  passages  in  the  well-known  pictures  where  he  has 
painted  subjects  in  costumes  of  the  bull  ring. 

Monet's  Rouen  Cathe'drale,  1894,  a  twilight  study  in  violets 


PHILADELPHIA    MAHOGANY    LOW-BOY,    CIRCA    1765    :    SHOWN 
AT  THE  FINE  ARTS    EXPOSITION   BY  GINSBERG    &    LEVY  INC. 


and  blues  against  a  pale  yellow  sky,  has  that  retrospective 
quality  of  an  art,  long  mastered,  which  surveys  its  path  and 
summarizes  a  life-time's  creed.  Sisley  was  represented  in 
a  grey,  windswept  landscape.  La  Plaine  de  Champaigne,  in 
that  cool,  quiet  manner  which  makes  his  paintings  a  foil  to 
hold  the  rest  together  as  he  personally,  in  his  gentle  tact, 
helped  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  a  group  that  for  posterity 
will    undoubtedly    retain    its    own    distinct    individuality. 


CHIPPENDALE  SILVER    rABLE,  CIRl  4    1770-80  :  EXHIBITED  AT 
THE    FINE    ARTS    EXPOSITION    BY    ARTHUR    S.    VERNAL     INC. 
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MRS.   1)1.   I  (  tkl.M  s    PENNSYL- 
VANIA-GERMAN COLLE<    I  [(  >\ 

COLLECTORS   in    the   region   of  Philadelphia    were 
logicall)    the   first    to   appreciate   the   1  <  >  1  k.   art   of  the 

Pennsylvania  Germans.     In  s e  instances,  one  type  has 

been  isolated,  as  in  the  Lorimer  collection  of  potter)  ;  some- 
times all  aspe<  is  arc  presented  as  in  the  large  collection  at 
the  museum  in  Philadelphia.  Hie  recent  antiques  exhibi- 
tion at  York  had  much  of  il  to  show,  and  last  year.  Mr. 
Schuyler  Brinckerhoff  Jackson,  who  lives  in  Bucks  Count) 
where  an  interest  in  antiques  has  long  been  in  evidence, 
sent  his  collection,  which  was  rich  in  fractw  oi  illuminated 
writings,    to   the   auction    room.     Also   last    winter,    \li>. 


"ii.  I  he  import  ante  of  die  de  Forest  collection  is 
in  the  good  state  of  the  pieces.  Many  examph  sol  the  same 
origin  exist  to-day,  but  the  subject  is  one  to  interest  the 
serious  collector  because  , ,|  the  search)  of  fine  examples, 
particularly  in  the  dower  chests  ol  which  this  group  contains 
five  representing  the  distinctive  styles  of  as  many  counties. 
Dowei  (  hests  and  potter)  re<  all  the  arts  of  the  Anabaptist 
communities  of  Central  Europe  which,  because  of  a  heretical 
insistence  upon  a  Reformation  within  a  Reformation  were 
d riven  to  a  roving  existence  and  a  consequent  dependence 
on  their  <  ral'twork  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  Men- 
nonites.  Amish  and  Dunkers,  who  occupied  a  large  part  of 
south-eastern  Pennsylvania,  knew  an  old  tradition  and 
perpetuated  it  with  the  vitality  of  the  genuinely  primitive. 

I  he<  ei.miic  designssometimes 
ha\  e  the  \  itality  of  old  Persian 
forms  unknown  to  the  potter, 
as  in  the  bird  pattern  ol  the 
plate  signed  with  the  initials 
1  I  K  and  thed, He    I  7<r',  w  hie  his 

among  some  half-dozen  signed 
pieces.  A  potter  named  1  lenry 
Roudebuth  was  working  in 
Montgomery  County  at  this 
pi  riodandthe  plate  is  assigned 
to  him.  an  attribution  fui  the'r 
substantiated  by  two  signed 
piei  es  already  in  the  Museum. 


ONE  OF  THE  BILLINGS 
CO  ROTS  RETURNS 
TO    AUCTION    ROOM 


Wl 


I'nkl'k  \I  I     OF     KHIIVkl)    Will  I  Wl     PENN,     11KM      I    Vkl      HOWE,    ( >\     A     BAY     HUNTER 
IlliXIIIV     1819      .      EXHIBITED      \l       I  1 1 1       I  INT       \KTS     EXPOSITION      BY      DANIE1       II 


Robert  W.  de  forest,  wife  oi  a  former  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  gave  to  that  institution  her  extensive 
collection  containing  over  three  hundred  objects  of  all 
types:  furniture,  a  panelled  room  from  Lancaster  county, 
metal  work,  native  potter)  and  the  Staffordshire  spatti  i 
ware  and  "Gaudy  Dutch"  made  for  the  Pennsylvania 
trade,  carvings  in  wood  and  chalk,  textiles  and  fractur.  This 
has  just  been  installed  in  rooms  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
American  Wing. 

While  Mrs.  de  Forest  has  been  man)  years  in  forming 
this  group,  the  public  appearance  of  hei  collection  coincides 
with  the  present  emphasis  on  regional  types.  The  Inn. id 
classification  of"  early  American  "  has  many  subdivisions, 
and  the  general  tendency  to-da)  is  toward  completeness  in 
a  limited  held  rather  than  indiscriminate  selection  over  a 


BY     I 
PARK 


HEN  the  C.  K.  G.  Bil- 
lingsc  ollection  of  paint- 
ings was  dispersed  at  I  h<- Amer- 
ican Art  Association  in  Janu- 
ary. 1926,  the  most  famous 
single  group  of  Corots  in  this 
country  was  divided.  The 
Hillings  collection  was  formed 
at  a  time  when  (  lorot  was  the 
supreme  figure,  for  collectors, 
in  French  art.  Others  have 
followed  him,  but  a  recent  re- 
vival of  appreciation  ofCorot 
has  lately  gone  through  several  phases,  led  by  the  disting- 
uished Dr.  Meier-Graefe.  The  figure  paintings  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  belated  discovery,  and  tin  architectural 
paintings  of  both  the  earl)  and  late  periods  have  been 
singled  out;  it  has  also  become  apparent  that  the  typical 
(lorot,  with  its  serene  spirit  and  silvery  tonality  is  essential 
to  the  estimate  <>l  French  art. 

Among  the  Hillings  Corots  was  Le  Cavaliei  dans  In  Cam*, 
pagne,  painted  at  Ville  d'Avray.  which  will  come  up  at  the 
American  Ait  Association-Anderson  Galleries  in  December 
with  the  collection  of  Mr.  Burton  S.  Castles  of  New  York. 
This  painting  was  originally  sold  b)  <  lorol  to  M.  Leroy  in 
187^].  in  the  Faure  collection  in  1878.  and  later  belonged, 
in  turn,  to  Alexander  Duman  of  Paris.  Eugene  Lyon  ol 
liiussels     and     J.     W.     Simpson     of    New      York,     passing 
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from  M.  Knoedler  and  Co.  to  Mr. 
Billings  in  191 2.  It  is  illustrated  in 
Robaut,  Vol.  Ill,  page  382,  and  is 
recorded  by  Gustave  Geffroy  and 
Arsene  Alexandre. 


OLD  ENGRAVING  ASSISTS 
THE  WILLIAMSBURG 
RESTORATION 

THE  restorations  at  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  have  often  been  re- 
ferred to  in  this  department,  for  as 
the  work  goes  forward  a  history  of 
the  Colonial  city  is  being  rewritten 
and  its  background  made  visible. 
Not  long  ago  a  description  of  Wil- 
liamsburg as  it  is  to-day  appeared  in 
four  issues  of  the  New  York  Sun  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Davis,  and  this 
has  now  been  reprinted  privately  and 
issued  by  Colonial  Williamsburg  In- 
corporated, the  organization  formed 
to  carry  out  the  plans  of  Mr.  John 


aSL*« 


""I 


LE  CAVALIER  DANS  LA  CAMPAGNE,  BY  COROT  :  FROM  THE  BILLINGS  COLLECTION  TO  BE 
OFFERED    THIS    MONTH    AT    THE    AMERICAN    ART    ASSOCIATION    ANDERSON    GALLERIES 


RENOIR'S  PORTRAIT  OF  MLLL  Il-K,  DATED   187fi    :    SHOWN  AT 
THE   EXHIBITION    HELD   AT  THE   DURAND-KUEL   GALLERIES 


D.  Rockefeller  in  regard  to  this  romantic  and  historic  city. 

Last  spring  the  rebuilding  of  the  Governor's  Palace  was 
completed  although  the  furnishings  were  not  installed.  An 
incident  told  by  Mr.  Davis  relates  to  an  old  copper-plate 
engraving  in  the  Bodleian  Library  showing  the  Palace,  the 
Capitol  and  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  which 
supplied  details  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  source.  The 
discovery  of  it  was  the  result  of  following  a  clue  given  by 
Andrews  and  Davenport  in  the  Guide  to  the  Manuscript  for  the 
History  of  the  United  States  in  1783,  in  the  British  Museum  and 
in  the  Libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  On  page  42 1 
it  records  that  the  Bodleian  Library  possessed  copper-plates 
with  "  buildings,  probably  in  some  town  in  Virginia  or 
Carolina  with  figures  of  plants  and  animals."  Dr.  Earl 
Swem,  librarian  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  first 
noted  this  in  connection  with  plans  for  the  Williamsburg 
restoration  and  it  was  located  by  Miss  Mary  Goodwin  in 
carrying  out  the  preliminary  research  work  in  England. 
The  views  in  question  were  found  to  be  of  Williamsburg 
and  have  supplied  material  without  which  the  three  most 
important  buildings  of  the  city  would  have  lacked  certain 
necessary  details  they  will  now  possess. 

That  there  are  in  England  a  number  of  these  pictorial 
records  of  historic  places,  in  what  were  formerly  the  British 
North  American  Colonies  and  in  Canada,  has  become  evi- 
dent from  the  many  which  have,  at  intervals,  made  their 
appearance  in  the  London  auction  rooms.  As  recently  as 
last  July,  the  well-known  collection  assembled  by  the  late 
Donald  Armour  was  sold  at  Sotheby's.  While  this  par- 
ticular collection  consisted  of  engravings  and  prints 
Canadian  views,  others,  of  places  south  of  the  border, 
they  were  during  the  earlier  times,  are  frequently  offered. 
Again,  no  few  of  the  views  associated  with  the  United  States 
have  been  preserved  on  the  Staffordshire  plates  and  dishes. 
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BRITIMI    ART   1\    INDUSTRY:   ROYAL 
ACADEMY  WINTER    EXHIBITION 

ART  should  begin  in  the  home  and  pervade  the  lives 
of  our  people  from  infancy.  Then  there  would  seem 
nothing  strange  nor  esoteric  about  it.  It  would 
become  part  and  parcel  of  our  every-day  life,  inseparably 
welded  in  our  being.  So,  like  the  Greeks,  we  should  live 
and  grow  amid  beauty,  to  our  inestimable  spiritual  benefit. 
How  prolonged  and  how  heart-breaking  were  the  el  forts  of 
artist-designers  to  bring  about  the  long-desired  rapproche- 
ment with  manufacturers,  now  promised.  "  So  sharp  the 
essay,  mi  hard  the  conquering." 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  initiated  by  William  Morris, 
and  the  Art  Workers'  Guild  set  an  admirable  example,  but 
again  and  again,  artists  of  the  most  unquestionable  abilities 
have  been  rebuffed  by  manufacturers  and  industrial  mag- 
nates who  insisted  that  they  "  knew  what  the  public 
wanted."  The  result  was  that  for  a  generation  or  more, 
in  artistic  design,  our  manufactured  products  lagged  sadly 
behind  those  of  our  Continental  neighbours  and  became  a 
reproach  and  a  byword  for  bad  taste.  Now,  at  last,  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  Royal  So<  iety  of  Arts  have  joined 
hands  in  the  organization  of  an  Exhibition  of  British  Art 
in  Industry  that  promises  to  be  the  most  important  event 
of  its  kind  ever  held  in  this  country.  Its  aim  is  threefold  — 
to  prove  that  British  artists  and  manufacturers  in  collabora- 
tion are  capable  of  producing  articles  of  beauty  and  utility 


equal  to  any  in  the  world;  to  bring  these  artists  and  manu- 
facturers more  closely  together;  and  to  demonstrate  the 
commercial  value  of  an  authoritative  artist's  name  in  con- 
nexion with  the  products  made  from  his  design.  No  work 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  exhibition  that  is  not  of  original 
and  contemporary  British  design  and  manufacture.  Various 
advisory  committees  have  been  chosen,  each  member  of 
which  is  an  expert  in  his  own  particular  art  or  industry. 
The  range  and  sele<  lion  of  exhibits  will  be  as  extensive  as 
the  accommodation  can  provide.  One  of  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities thai  (  an  be  offered  to  the  young  artist  to-day  may 
be  found  in  the  urgent  problem  of  the  study  of  design  from 
the  machine  production  point  of  view.  The  Exhibition, 
wine  h  will  be  open  from  January  till  March,  1935,  will  be 
discussed  and  dealt  with  in  The  Connoisseur  in  due  course. 


A    PAINTING    BY    HIERONYMUS    BOSCH 

A  FINE  example  of  that  rare  Netherlandish  fifteenth- 
century  master,  Hieronymus  Bosch,  has  been  purchased 
and  placed  on  view  in  the  National  Gallery.  This  is  an  im- 
portant addition  to  our  collections,  as  a  link  hitherto  miss- 
ing has  now  been  provided  in  this  artistic  forbear  of  the 
elder  Breughel.  Both  artists  were  Dutchmen  by  birth,  and 
had  much  in  common,  though  Bosch  had  died  in  15 16, 
some  ten  years  before  the  latter  came  into  existence. 
Breughel  himself,  naturally  predisposed  to   grotesque   and 


LE  CASINO  DE  TROUVILLE  :  PAINTED  IN    1868    BY  EUGENE    BOUDIN    :    MESSRS.    ARTHUR   TOOTH    AND    SONS'    EXHIBITION 
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somewhat  freakish  flights  of  fancy,  must 
have  imbibed  much  from  the  nightmare 
conceptions  of  Bosch,  whose  imagination 
was  constantly  haunted  by  demon  visitants. 
The  Christ  Crowned  With  Thorns,  of  which 
we  give  an  illustration,  turned  up  in  the 
Hollingworth  Magniac  sale  at  Christie's  in 
1894,  described  as  an  Early  Flemish  work, 
and  later  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  col- 
lector in  Rome.  From  the  latter  it  has  been 
acquired  by  purchase,  and  we  understand 
has  been  certified  by  Dr.  Friedlander.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity. Despite  certain  characteristically 
grotesque  features,  it  is  a  magnificent  work 
of  art,  superbly  drawn,  and,  in  condition, 
flawless.  Particularly  noticeable  are  the 
pearly  and  cool  silver  greys  in  the  flesh  tints, 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  browner  tones 
of  Breughel's.  The  garments  are  of  crimson, 
olive-green,  scarlet,  slate-blue  and  white; 
the  colours  mapped  out  separately  in  the 
typical  manner  of  the  Flemish  primitives. 
A  most  satisfactory  acquisition. 


ESTAMPES    GALANTES 


NOW  and  again,  as  jetsam  from  the 
past,  are  cast  up  forgotten  things  of 
singular  interest.  Such  are  the  lithographs 
in  colour  of  Scenes  Galantes,  salved  from  ob- 
livion by  the  proprietors  of  the  Leicester  Ga  1- 
leries  and  placed  on  exhibition.  Strangely 
enough,  the  print  department  of  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  has  barely  a 
single  example  of  these  one-time  popular 
and  still  fascinating  leaflets.  Fascinating, 
because  they  hold  the  very  essence  and  aroma  of  the  last 
romantic  age,  if  we  who  are  old  enough  to  be  pardoned, 
may  possibly  except  the  short  re-efflorescence  of  the  'nine- 
ties. But  youth  is  incurably  romantic,  and  perhaps  romance 
never  dies  but  goes  periodically  into  exile. 

In  a  charmingly  written  preface  to  the  catalogue,  Mr. 
James  Laver  tells  us  that  after  the  French  Revolution,  so 
the  theory  went,  "  the  estampe  galante  had  vanished  for  ever." 
But  history  repeats  itself,  and  a  new  amorous  frivolity  with 
a  background  of  sentimental  chivalry  arose  a  bare  hundred 
years  ago.  It  appeared  in  strapped  trousers  and  rolled 
whiskers  accompanied  by  ribbons  and  macassared  curls  and 
high-laced  (or  unlaced)  corsets.  As  Mr.  Laver  says,  "  There 
is  an  added  piquancy  in  the  contrast  between  clothes  that 
are  so  heavy  and  loves  that  are  so  light." 

Of  the  artists  who  produced  such  lithographs,  Gavarni, 
Eugene  Lami  and  Deveria  remain  known  to  fame.  Others, 
Jean  Gijoux,  Robillard,  Tassaert,  Vallou  de  Villeneuve  and 
Nicholas  Maurin  are  scarcely  remembered  by  name.  Yet 
the  last,  who  died  in  Paris  in  1850,  gives  us  the  very  flower 
of  the  light  loves  that  flourished  in  La  Ville  Lwniere  in  the 
thirties.  In  his  prints  there  is  a  caressing  prettiness  and 
an  allure  that  is  irresistible.  Oddly  enough,  though  so 
thoroughly  redolent  of  his  period,  Maurin  must  have  been 


WARRIORS    RESTING  :  BY   HUBERT   ROBERT   :    AT  THE   WILDENSTEIN   GALLERIES 


something  of  a  student  of  past  masters  and  a  collector  of 
prints.  Over  and  over  again  we  come  across  an  echo  or  a 
reminiscence,  now  of  Boucher,  now  of  Prudhon,  and  even 
of  Raphael,  or  frank  borrowings  of  nudes  from  perfectly  well- 
known  pictures.  The  lithography  of  this  period,  the  principal 
medium  of  reproduction  for  more  than  forty  years,  is  techni- 
cally of  great  interest.  The  majority  of  these  subjects  are 
printed  in  colour,  many  being  heightened  by  additional  hand 
work  and  in  places  touched  with  varnish.  It  would  be  well 
to  preserve  a  record  of  these  charming  frivolities  in  book  form. 


COROT  AND  ROBERT  OF  THE  RUINS 

BY  a  coincidence,  whilst  Corot  is  having  a  renewed 
vogue  in  New  York,  Messrs.  Wildenstein  &  Go.  have 
placed  on  view  a  selection  of  the  painter's  works  in  London, 
at  11,  Carlos  Place,  W.  1 .  These  arc  sixteen  in  number,  all 
of  small  dimensions,  but  of  first-rale  quality.  The  firmly 
painted  Rome,  Monte  Pincio,  is  probably  the  earliest.  d 
one  of  the  most  satisfying.  For  sheer  charm,  there 
grey-green  impression  of  Mortefontaine,  thai  beautiful  district 
to  the  north  of  Paris,  showing  a  tree-bordered  path  in  per- 
spective, a  herdswoman  find  a  cow.     On  the  back  ot  this  is 
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a  study  of  the  pool  in  the  same  locality.  The  Gladi  and 
/  s     Aube]  arc  perfect  examples   oi    delicately    brushed 

tree-painting,  and  The  Willows,  with  its  leaning  trees, water, 
punt  and  red-capped  peasant,  and  the  Herdsman  by  the 
Marshes,  are  two  of  the  painter's  innumerable  visions  of 
Vill:  D,Avray.  A  solid,  if  somewhat  sombre,  piece  of  work 
is  the  Girl  with  Mandoline,  enlivened  to  some  extent  by  the 
sitter's  pink  sleeves. 

In  an  adjacent  room  are  a  do/en  of  Hubert  Robert's 
scenes  of  Romantic  Ruins.  Grottos  and  Waterfalls  with 
appropriate  figures.  I  hese  arc  works  of  considerable  im- 
portance by  a  painter  who  is  also  enjoying  a  definite  re- 
vival during  the  present  vogue  lot  romantic  and  decorative 
painting.  The  peculiarity  of  this  vein  of  romanticism  lies 
in  setting  peasants,  picturesquely  clad  beggars  and  soldiers, 
with  cooking  pots,  picnicking,  or  even  washing  clothes 
amid  the  tremendous  ruins  of  antiquity,  generally  in  the 
form  of  immense  vistas  of  Corinthian  columns  or  broken 
arches  and  obelisks.  In  one  of  these  is  seen  a  white-robed 
monk  praying,  whilst  cheerful  voting  women  ate  pla 
flowers  before  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  above  .1 
pagan  altar.  The  (hollo  of  Posilipo  is  almost  Goyaesque 
in  style:  in  others  ate  figures  that  remind  us  of  both  Chardin 
and  Fragonard.  This  is  a  very  definite  phase  of  pre- 
Davidian  French  art.  and  as  such  holds  an  important 
place  in  the  history  ol  eighteenth-century  painting. 


A   PAINTER   OF    MANY   MOODS. 
MR.    WALTER  BAYES,   R.W.S. 

A  PREVAILING  lone  of  subdued  and  mellow  sun- 
light illumines  the  oil-paintings  shown  by  Mr.  Walter 
Hayes.  R.W.S.,  at  the  Leger  Gallery,  13,  Old  Bond  Street. 
Contrary    to  one's   customary   experiences   in   so   many    .1 

modern  picture  gallery,  a  harmony  exists  between  all  these 
exhibits  that  is  both  soothing  and  agreeable.  Not  that 
variety  either  of  mood  or  subject  is  by  any  means  lacking. 
A  sober  and  sure-footed  scholarship  imparts  to  this  un- 
usually the  ughtful  painter's  works  an  impression  of  strength 
in  reserve.  There  are  no  hit  -or-miss.  haphazard  methods 
about  Mr.  Wallet  Hayes.  His  experiments,  when  he  makes 
them,  are  purposeful,  well  founded  in  theory  and  worked 
out  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 

Subject  still  counts  for  much, and  in  Mr.  Hayes's  ease,  sub- 
ject is  always  worth  while,  but  it  is  not  the  incident  in  his 
Tapage  Nocturne,  dramatic  as  it  is,  which  is  most  important, 
flic  subject  from  the  painter's  point  of  view  lies  in  the 
vibration  of  light,  its  gradation  and  radiation,  and  the 
colour  and  decorative  patterning  formed  by  its  agency.  It 
is  just  such  an  effect  as  this,  discovered  by  an  artist  and 
realized  in  a  picture  for  the  first  time,  that  so  often  clis- 
conccrts  those  who  see  onlv  what  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  and  arc  blind  to  aught  else. 

Win  pleasing  and  decorative  are  Mr.  Haves's  diversions 
into  the  eighteenth-century  mood  and  manner.  His  Varia- 
tion on  a  Theme  by  Moreau  le  Jeune  will  delight  all  admirers  of 
that  most  fascinating  print  which  inspired  it.  and  it  is  well 
matched  l>v  his  original  and  decorative-baroque  Theatre 
Box.  Mr.  Haves  is  particularly  sin  eptible  to  the  poetry  of 
moonlight  and  darkness,  as  in  Kiosk,  Toulon  Harbour  by 
Night,    and    A    Night   with   C.analrtto     some    of   the    material 


oi  the  latter  he  has  used  wit  1 1  great  effect  in  a  design  for  the 
<  Moid  (   uiema.      <  )ne  perfect  little  picture  of  hot  sunshine 

is. I  WhiU  Day,  Villeneuve-les-Avignon.  Other  arresting  small 
works  are  I  I  1  Statue,  Cannes  Regatta,  Tk  Bou 
Cab-rank;  and  the  Johnesque  Check  Suit.  Mr.  Haves  is  re- 
markably cunning  in  the  use  oi  voi  Is  and  knows  exactly 
when  and  where  to  siav  his  hand.  He  nevei  fails  to  be 
interesting,  and  like  Mr.  Sickert,  is  both  .1  painter  and  a 
w  ittv   rat  1  mteur  in  paint. 


A   GREAT    FRENCH    MARINE    PAINTER 

WHEN  Eugene  Boudin  died  in  1898  he  had  hardly 
been  heard  of  in  this  country.  It  was  left  lor  our 
contemporary  The  Studio  first  to  reveal  his  excellences  as 
a  marine  painter  to  the  British  public.  About  1890,  the 
English  sea  painter  Henry  Moore  had  been  awarded  the 
medal  of  honour  at  the  Paris  Exposition  Universelle  and 
lie  Knighthood  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  his  reputa- 
tion in  this  country,  though  long  delayed,  overshadowed  all 
others  in  his  class.  Yet  Houdin  had  received  a  gold  medal 
at  the  Paris  Salon,  and  tin    Knighthood,  the-  previous  year. 

As  Corot  justly  said.  "  Boudin  is  the  supreme  master  of 
the  skies."  They  are  always  in  movement.  No  one,  not 
even  a  Dutchman  could  mould  a  changing  cloud  or  suggest 
the  salt  tang  of  the  sea-breeze-  as  <  ould  Houdin.  This  sense 
oi  ai  uvity  he  was  able  to  communicate  to  his  bustling  little 
figures  who  press  their  umbrellas  against  the  wind. 

The  son  of  a  Honfleur  pilot.  Houdin  spent  his  life  in 
observing  and  painting  the  effects  of  weather  upon  the 
waves  about  the  coasts  and  harbours  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany.  He  visited  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  during  the 
'seventies,  and  was  in  Venice  and  the  Riviera  at  least  once 
in  the  'nineties.  But  it  is  as  the  painter  of  the  skies  and 
coasts  of  Northern  France  that  his  fame  will  endure. 

At  Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth  and  Sons,  155,  New  Bond  Street, 
may  be  seen  thirty-one  characteristic  examples  of  his  work 
dating  from  about  i860  to  1893.  Most  of  these  are  typical 
(  o.isi  scenes,  but  there  is  an  unusual,  and  somewhat 
Corot-ish  landscape,  Chemin  de  Boeufs,  of  1 88 1 ,  depicting  a 
green-bordered  road  with  a  cart  and  wayfarers,  beyond 
which  the  valley  sinks  out  of  sight  and  a  grey-green  hill 
rises  in  the-  distance.  We  reproduce  one  of  the  earliest  ex- 
amples, showing  the  Casino  de  Trouville,  painted  in  1868,  as 
being  strikingly  different  from  his  better  knowrn  and  more 
atmospheric  effects.  This  picture  is  vivid  in  scarlet  and 
green  and  with  sharper  definition  than  is  usual  with  him. 
Our  own  choice  of  these  delightful  pictures  would  be  the 
little  poem  of  early  evening,  Effet  de  Lune  Sin  la  Mir.  of  1870. 


LORD    NELSON    IN    PICTURES 

PICTURES  and  Prints  of  Nelson's  Naval  Triumphs  is  the 
title  of  an  interesting  series  of  works  at  the  Parker 
Gallery.  28,  Berkeley  Square,  grouped  as  follows:  The  Battle 
of  Cape  St.  Vincent;  The  Battle  of  the  Nile  ;  The  Battle  of  Copen- 
hagen; and  Lord  Nelson's  Victory  and  Death  at  Trafalgar.  These 
comprise  pictures  of  the  fleet  in  action,  portraits  of  Nelson 
by  various  hands:  and  prints  of  the  Victory,  and  furnish 
important  records  of  England's  maritime  history.    Among 
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77/£  /IBfli  SCAGLIA  :  BY  SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK  :  PAINTED 
IN  1634  AND  NOW  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  LORD  CAMROSE 


From  Gallery  and  Mart 


the  paintings  are  Samuel  Drummond's  well- 
known  Death  of  Nelson,  in  which  the  mor- 
tally wounded  hero  is  seen  being  carried 
down  the  steps  to  the  cockpit.  As  a  relief 
from  this  tragic  occurrence,  two  interesting 
lithographs  in  silhouette  are  shown,  drawn 
respectively  by  Collingwood  and  by  Nelson 
himself.  When  Nelson  had  lost  his  hair 
from  fever  and  its  place  was  so  grotesquely 
supplied  by  the  art  of  a  West  Indian  per- 
ruquier.  Captain  Collingwood  said  "  I  must 
draw  you  Nelson,  in  that  queer  wig,"  and 
did  so.  Nelson  retaliated  by  drawing  Col- 
lingwood in  his  queue.  The  two  profile 
portraits  in  silhouette  are  the  results.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  is  Nicholas  Pocock's 
large  painting  of  the  Battle  of  the  First  of 
June,  i/Q4,  showing  the  Brunswick,  after  break- 
ing the  enemy's  line,  attacking  L'Achille, 
which  she  dismasted  and  then  sank  the 
Vengeur.  Another  large  and  important  pic- 
ture of  a  sea-fight  is  a  remarkably  Turneres- 
que  production  by  Knell,  representing  the 
capture  of  Toulon  by  Lord  Hood  in  1793, 
a  dramatic  rendering  of  the  fire  and  smoke 
of  battle  by  night. 


TWO  NEW  COLOUR  PRINTS 

MESSRS.    FROST   AND    REED    of 
Bristol  have  just  published  two  prints 
in  colour  collotype  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  brilliancy  and  fidelity  of  reproduction. 
The  first,  measuring  1 8  inches  by  1 3f ,  is  from 
a   water-colour  by   Mr.   W.   Russell    Flint, 
R.A.,  entitled  Susanna,  the  proofs  of  which 
have  drawn  a  highly  complimentary  letter 
from   the  artist   himself.     The  second  and 
larger  print,  22J  inches  by  1 7  (measurements  in  both  cases 
being   exclusive   of  margins),   is  a   facsimile   in   the   same 
medium  of  Mr.  Herbert  Truman's  Academy  painting  of 
The  Quayside,  St.  Ives. 


THE  LATE  HENRY  POOLE,  R.A.,  SCULPTOR 

IN  Chelsea,  at  Messrs.  Chapman  Brothers'  Gallery,  241, 
King's  Road,  a  collection  of  twenty-nine  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture and  twelve  water-colours,  besides  sketches  and  draw- 
ings by  the  late  Henry  Poole  are  being  shown.  This 
talented  sculptor  died  in  1928,  during  the  formation  of  a 
new  and  promising  phase  of  his  powers,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four,  soon  after  his  accession  to  full  academic  honour.  He 
was  official  sculptor  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  later 
monuments  and  other  work  he  did  in  the  Cathedral's  en- 
vironment seemed  to  set  free  a  new  spirit  in  the  artist.  In 
the  exhibition  at  Chelsea  he  is  seen  as  a  sculptor  of  imagina- 
tive gifts  that  would  have  carried  him  far  had  he  been  spared 
to  develop  them.  His  most  important  work  in  St.  Paul's  is 
the  St.  George  of  the  Reredos  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  on  the  South  side  of  the  Cathedral. 


CHRIST  CROWNED  WITH  THORNS:    BY  HIERONY.MUS  BOSCH  :  NATIONAL  GALLKRY 


AN  INTERESTING  CATALOGUE 

COLLECTORS  on  the  look  out  for  genuine  bargains  in 
pictures  may  well  apply  for  the  latest  catalogue  issued 
by  Mr.  F.  R.  Meatyard  of  32,  Museum  Street,  W.C.i.  It 
describes  a  hundred  items  by  old  and  modern  masters  and 
illustrates  no  fewer  than  sixty-eight,  among  which  are 
subjects  to  suit  all  predilections  and  purses.  Mr.  Meat- 
yard  is  himself  a  fastidious  buyer  of  experience  whose 
judgment  and  good  taste  can  invariably  be  relied  upon.  A 
genuine  Jan  Fyl,  a  Poultry-yard  scene,  in  the  artist's  typical 
manner,  measuring  48  by  38  inches  at  the  modest  price 
asked  is  certainly  worth  acquisition.  The  early  English 
water-colours  are  varied  and  of  uniformly  high  quality. 

THE  Commemorative  Exhibition  <>l  the  Art  Treasures 
of  the  Midlands  at  the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  January  Connoisseur. 

The  church  tower  appearing  in  the  background 
Monk's  etching  of  Clifford's  Inn  Hall  on  page  297  of  the 
November  issue  of  The  Connoissmr  described  as  that  of 
St.  Clement  Dams  is  the  tower  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the   Wat. 
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CONDUCTED      BY 
CHARLES   R.  BEARD 


»  Vs. 


ARMS    ON    A    PAIR 
OF     SALVERS     [825 


V 


A' 


\K\1S.    (  KIM      \\l>      \1 1 

I  HOMSON    BON  \k     "|      (  HISLE- 
HURST,  KEN  I    GRAN  III)  IN  1812 


RGEN  I  .  a  taltirt 
a  chiej  azure 
charged  u  ith 
arm  habited  argent  proceeding 
from  tin  di  \h  > .  the  hand  grasp- 
ing and  offering  a  shoulder  of 
muiian  proper  to  ii  lion  passant 
or,  all  within  a  bordure  gules 
|  omitted  by  the  engra\  ei  |. 
( :.  a  sword  i  reel  hilted  or  point 
uppermost.  M.  Denique coelum. 
I  hese  .hi  i In  .urns. i  i r\\ 
and  motto  granted  in  [812 
to  Mr.  Thomson  Bonar  of  Chislehurst,  Kent,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  his  footman  on  the  night  of  May  30th,  181  ;.  al 
Camden  House,  .1  building  later  made  famous  l>\  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie.  The  owner  of  these  salvers  must,  from  the  dale 
1  In  \  In  .11 .  have  been  Thomson  Bonar,  the  younger,  son  of 
the  grantee  above.  The  azure  saltire  on  argent  is  the  arms  "I 
Bonar  of  Scotland  with  the  differem  e  ol  a  »/.  I'm  Jim  .  1  do 
not  know  what  incident,  romantic  or  historical,  led  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  unique  chief,  which  might  hint  that  Mr.  Bonar 
1 11  1  mi  1  il  his  ancestors  was  a  keeper  of  the  lions  at  the  Tower. 


COAT  OF  ARMS  AND  CREST 

CI  I  KOI '  Y  argent  and  sable,  on  a  bend  gules  ihrei  1  r<  allops  01 
isthearmsof  Partridge  of  ( lirencesterand  Wishanger,co. 
Gloucester  and  of  Finbarrow,  co.  Suf- 
folk; and  of  Bishop's  Wood, co.  Glouces- 
ter and  I  lerelord;  and  of  Portridge,  cos. 
Suffolk  and  Salop.  The  crest  mil  0/  u 
ducal  coronet  or,  a  horse's  head  argent  is 
not  recorded  to  have  Been  used  by  Par- 
tridge. It  is  however  a  variant  of  that 
of  the  Gloucestershire  Partridges  who 
Bore  the  head  sable  within  the  coronet. 
The  family  of  Parti  i<  Igi    i  il    Pali  ec  he  of 

Wishanger  was  descended  from  Rogei 
Partridge  of  Kendal,  co.  York,  whost 
grandson  John  was  ofStanlcy  St.  Leon- 
ard, co.  Gloucester,  at  ihe  Visitation  of 
1  ,69.  The  arms  above  were  confirmed 
in    [561   and    [566. 


TWO-HANDLED  CUP     1726  8 

QUARTERLY,   ist  and    ph.  gules, 
a  chevron  between  three  combs  argent 
for  Ponsonby) ;  2nd  and  3rd,  gules, 
I  engrailed  01  between  six  lions  or  (for 


VRMS     ON     tin     1  'I    Ml  VER    Mi 
BACCO      BOX  BAI  K     IS      IN- 

si  RIB]  D  BRYAN  SAUNDERS  1698 


Cooper) .  C.  ( I )  on  a  ducal 
i  orom  i  a  Jin',  three  arrows 
points  down,  inn  in  saltin 
and  in  one  pale  em  irom  d  In 
a  snake  dor  Ponsonby 
(2)  onachapeau  gules  turned 

11I1    1 1  mini-,    a    hull     slulunl 

sable  dm  nil  v  gorged  or, 
nil  in, I  and  hoofed  111  riiil 
Ii  '1  \shle\  -(  loO]  »i 
William  I  rani  is  Silen- 
cer Ponsonby  (  i  787 
[855  ,  third  son  of  T'red- 
■  1  n  I.,  third  Earl  of  Bess- 
borough,  married  on 
August   fith.    1814,  Lady 

Barbara  Ashle)  -<  loopei .  only  child  of  Anthony,  fifth  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  by  Barbara,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John 
Webb,  Bart.,  ofOdstock  House,  co.  Wilts,  and  Mary  his  wife, 
who  was  sister  and  eventually  sole  heir  of  Thomas  Salvaine 
of  Kasi  ng  wold,  descended  ("1 0111  George  Salvaine  by  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Peter  de  Mauley  last  Lord 
Mauley  (o.s.p.  141 5).  It  was  this  descent  that  induced  William 
Ponsonby.  when  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1838,10  take  the  title 
ol  B. iion  dc  Mauley.  This  is  the  only  alliance  traceable  in  the 
Ponsonby  pedigrees,  which  could  justify  the  quartering  of 
these  two  coats,  though  I  believe  the  family  generally 
quarters  the  bulls  of  Ashley.  The  owner  of  this  cup  would 
appear  to  have  been  Ashley  George  John  Ponsonby  (1831- 
1898),  Captain  m  the  Grenadier  Guards,  second  son  of  the 
first  Lord  de  Mauley,  whose  monogram  A.  P.,  combined, 
also  appears  on  the  cup.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  nine- 
teenth-century  coats  on  early  pieces  of  plate. 


TOBACCO  BOX    CIRCA  1690 


THESE  arms,  when  the  inscription 
on  the  back  Bryan  Saunders  i6g8  is 
taken  into  account,  should  be  read  as  per 
chevron  sable  (engraved  zsazure)  and  argent, 
three  elephants'  heads  nascd  counter-charged. 


SALVKR-1661 


THESE    an 
boars'  heaa 


VRMS  OF  PARTRIDGE!  0NTIRM1  DIN 
1561    VND  1566  :  i  KIM'  IS  A   VARIAN  I 


rms — a  chevron  between  three 
hauls  fesswise  erased,  with  a 
mullet  foi  difference,  impaling  a  bend 
charged  with  three  limn'  heads  erased — com- 
bined with  the  initials  H^  might  stand 
1, 11  Gordon,  Grice,  or  Grimston  of  co. 
Devon.  If  the  last,  the  sinister  im- 
palement possibly  stands  for  Cooker  of 
Devon.  Up  to  the  present,  I  have  failed 
to  trace  in  the  pedigrees  of  any  of  the 
above  families,  the  marriage  indicated. 
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ARMS  ANDCREST  OF  HUCKS  AND  AN  ESCUTCHEON  OF  COGHILL 

ARMS  AND  INSCRIPTION  ON  TANKARD 

ARGENT  a  chevron  between  three  plummets  [sable],  a  mullet 
for  difference.      C.  a  demi-gryphon  or,  a  plummet  sable 
hanging  from  its  beak. 

These  are  the  arms  of  Jennings  of  Ripori,  co.  York, 
granted  in  1641.  Edmund  Jennings  Junior  of  the  inscription 
was  the  third  son  of  Edmund  Jennings  of  Ripon,  knighted  in 
1665  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  and  of  Margaret  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Barkham  "  of  Totenham  High  Cross  Midds. 
Kl  b'."  Sir  Edmund's  brother  Jonathan,  knighted  at 
Whitehall  on  March  18th,  1677,  who  differenced  his  arms 
with  a  chevron  gules  (Le  Neve's  Knights)  married  Anne, 
another  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Barkham.  Sir  William 
Dugdale's  Visitation  of  York,  1665,  gives  Edmund  junior's  age 
in  August  of  that  year  as  six.  The  Domina  Frances  Barkham 
of  the  inscription,  Edmund  junior's  grandmother,  was  the 
wife  of  Sir  Edward  Barkham  of  Southacre,  co.  Norfolk,  the 
first  baronet,  and  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Berney. 
Sir  Edward's  father  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  1621. 


ARMS  ON  SALVER— MANCHESTER 

THESE  arms  are — argent,  a  chevron  between  three  owls  a  lure 
for  Hucks  with  an  escutcheon,  gules,  on  a  chevron  argent 
three  pellets,  a  chief  sable  for  Coghill.  C.  out  of  a  ducal 
coronet  or,  a  fteur-de-lys  argent. 

Against  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of 
Aldenham  Church,  Hertfordshire,  is  the  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Robert  Hucks,  only  son  of  William  Hucks 
of  Wallingford,  in  Berkshire,  and  Mary  Selwood  his  wife,  and 
his  wife  Sarah  Coghill,  baptized  August  3rd,  1705,  died 
February  25th,  1 77 1 ,  the  only  surviving  child  of  Henry 
Coghill  (d.  1728)  of  Wigbourns,  in  the  parish  of  Aldenham. 
Robert  Hucks  was  M.P.  for  Abingdon  in  Berkshire  in  the 
Parliaments  of  1  72 1 ,  1727  and  1 734.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-five  (the  year  is  not  given)  probably  about  1740. 


ARMS  ON  AN  EMBOSSED  SILVER  PLAGUE' 

QUARTERLY,  1st  and  4th,  or,  a  lion  gules  armed  and  lan- 
gued  azure  (for  MacDuff ) ;  2nd  and  3rd,  vert,  a  fsss  dan- 
cetty  ermine  between  a  buck's  head  caboshed  and  two  escallops, 
or  (for  Duff  of  Braco) — for  Duff,  Earl  of  Fife;  an  escutcheon  of 
pretence — quarterly  1st,  azure,  a  ship  at  anchor  her  oars  in  saltire,  or, 
within  a  treasure  ftory-counter-flory,  or  (for  Orkney) ;  2nd  and 
3rd,  or,  a  lion  gules  (for  Spar) ;  4th,  azure  a  ship  under  sail  or  (for 
Caithness) ;  over  all  a  cross  engrailed  sable  (for  Sinclair) — for 
Sinclair,  Earl  of  Caithness.  S.  two  savages  wreathed  about  the 
head  and  loins  with  laurel,  holding  over  their  shoulders  branches  of 
trees  (shown  as  clubs)  all  proper.  M.  Virtute  et  opera.  The 
whole  achievement  surmounted  by  an  earl's  coronet. 

After  having  been  long  in  abeyance,  the  titles  of  Earl  of 
Fife  and  Viscount  MacDuff  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  were 
conferred  by  patent  of  April  26th,  1759,  on  William  Duff 
(1697-1763)  of  Dipple  in  the  county  of  Banff  and  of  Braco, 
who  on  July  28th,  1 735,  had  been  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Braco  of  Kilbryde  in  the  county  of 
Cavan.  His  son  James  (1729- 1809),  the  second  Earl, 
married  on  June  4th,  1766,  Lady  Dorothea  Sinclair,  only 
child  of  Alexander,  ninth  Earl  of  Caithness.  The  second 
Earl  died  without  male  issue  when  the  title  Baron  Fife  in  the 
peerage  of  Great  Britain,  conferred  upon  him  in  1 790, 
expired,  his  other  honours  passing  to  his  brother  Alexander, 
the  third  Earl  (1731-181 1). 

This  plaque,  which  appears  to  have  formed  the  principal 
ornament  to  the  cap  of  a  running  footman,  must  be  dated 
between  1766  and  1809. 

ARMS  ON  SALVER— TEMP.  CHARLES  II. 

THE  dexter  coat  is  the  arms  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  but  engraved  with  no  indica- 
tion— as  is  not   unusual  in  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century — of  the  correct  heraldic  tinctures.      Since 
the   dexter   and   sinister   coats   are   obviously   contempor- 
ary, no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  suggested  tinctures 
of  the  sinister  coat.     The  problem  inevitably  resolves  itself 
then  into  the  discovery  of  any  member  of  the  College  who 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  entitled  to 
bear  as  his  arms  a  cross  potent — either  tincture  on  metal  or 
metal  on  tincture,  and  who  was  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
senior   to   present   such    a    salver   to    the    College.     Arms 
charged   with   a   simple  cross  potent   are   not    common   in 
English  heraldry;  some  dozen  families  alone  bearing  this 
coat  are  known.     But  with  one  exception  these  names  are 
unrecorded  in  the  lists  of  members  compiled  between  1665 
and  1695.   The  sole  ex- 
ception is  Allen  of  Lon- 
don, who  bore  sable,  a 
cross  potent  m .   In  all  in- 
tents the  reversal  of  the 
arms  asengraved.  These 
arms  were  borne  by  Dr. 
Thomas    Allen,    whose 
name  appears  in  the  list 
of  1696,  and  who  took 
his  degree  at  Cambridge 
in  1659.  '      IL  SALVER 
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NOTES     AND     QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  imparl  information  required.     It  must  be  understood 
that   he  does   not   necessarily   identify  himself  with    attributions  or  other   opinions   expressed   by   correspondents. 

IDEM  II  [I    \l  li>\      No.  900) 
Sir.     We  have  pleasure  in  advising  you  thai  in  our  opin- 
ion  the   landscape     No.    c|on     in    the   October   issue    is   the 
work    of   Peter    Le   Case   who   worked    between    1769    1810. 

Although   his  works   are   by  no  means   rare,  very  little   is 

known  of  the  artist  himself. —The  Falser  Gallery. 


1   \  IDENTIFIED  PORTRAIT  OF  A   \l  \  \   (No.   90?) 

Sir, — I  enclose  a  photograph  oi'an  unidentified  portrait 
of  a  Mason  "Jerusalem  Sols  "  lodge).  Perhaps  one  of 
your  readers  could  assist  me  in  identifying  both  the  artist 
and  sitter  of  this  eighteenth-century  portrait. — J.  Falcke. 


IDENTIFICATIONS  WANTED  (Nos.  908-909) 

Sir, — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  give  me  any  in 
formation  concerning  the  photo- 
graph (No.  908)  which  I  herewith 
enclose?  I  would  very  much  like 
to  ascertain  the  identity  of  both 
the  artist  and  the  sitter  ;  or  would 
be  grateful  for  any  other  informa- 
tion in  connexion  with  its  history. 
I  am  also  sending  under  separate 
cover  two  photographs  of  a  cos- 
metique  or  possibly  a  snuff-box. 
A  miniature  of  Mary  Stuart,  dated 
1587,  is  inserted  in  the  cover  of 
this  box.  The  portrait  is  on  whal 
appears  to  be  parchment.  It  has 
always  been  associated  with  the 
portrait  of  the  lady  (No.  908). 
Any  information  regarding  this 
box  would  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated.— A.  L.  Long. 


UNIDENTIFIED  LADY'S  PORTRAH  AND  A  SNUFF-BOX  (Nos  908  909) 
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VERMEER 

By   II.  Granville   Fell 

(London  and  Edinburgh  :    T.  Nelson  &    Sons,   Ltd.,  T.  ( I. 
and  E.  ( !.  Jack,  Ltd.     2/6  net.) 

T'IKHKTI  far  from  successful  financially,  Vermeer  was 
one  of  the  relatively  few  great  artists  who  received  a 
meed  of  appreciation  in  his  own  lime.  Strange  thai  a  man 
of  such  fastidious  taste  and  innate  refinement  should  have 
lived  to  see  his  work  acknowledged  at  all,  even  though  he 
was  promptly  forgotten  after  his  death.  Il  is  usually  ihe 
artist  who,  through  some  strain  of  meretriciousness  in  his 
performance,  finds  an  echo  In  (he  hearts  of  I  he  masses,  and 
is  lauded  for  his  genius  by  his  contemporaries.  Thus  il  is 
commonly  the  task  of  a  later  generation  to  recognise  the 
merits  of  a  forgotten  artist. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  that  the  author  I  el  Is  us  in  this 
interesting  treatise  on  Vermeer.  The  introduction  is  a  de- 
lineation of  life  in  Holland  In  I  he  seven  I  cent  h  century  and 
discusses  the  influence  of  the  customs,  maimers  and  beliefs 
on  art.  The  Dutch,  contemplating  existence  from  the 
material  pcint  ol  viaw  ihd  enjoying  its  simple  pl<  isures, 
gave  birth  to  a  new  form  of  art,  which  portrayed  every- 
day life  and  people  rather  than  the  idealization  of  spiritual, 
mythological  or  religious  subjects.     The  author  traces  every 

development  of  Vcrmeer's  career  wilh  exactitude  and  in- 
cludes graphic  descriptions  of  all  the  important  pictures 
painted  by  the  artist. — P.L. 


PICTURE      MAKINC;  :       I  IX 'UNIQUE      AND 
INSPIRATION 

By  Charles  Sims,  K.A.,  with  a  Critical  Survey  of  his 

Work  and  Life  by  Alan  Sims 


(London  :    Seeley  Service  and    (i 


Ltd. 


net.) 


Tl  II'*.    versatile  and    far-reaching   technical   accomplish- 
ment of  ('harles  Sims  was  never  properly  appreciated 
during  his  life  time.    Forone  thing,  his  financial  circumstances 

(brusl  him  into  a  commercial  career  and  lie  commenced 
the  study  of  art  when  other  men  of  his  age  had  already 
stalled  on  their-  careers ;  for  another,  when  he  was  launched, 
the  popularity  of  his  early  work,  illustrating  only  one  of 
the  facts  of  his  genius,  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  oppor- 
tunity to  exploil  the  Others,  and  it  was  only  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  that  il  became  possible  for  him  to  paint  his 
more  ambitious  creations.  Despite  the  rare  beauty  of  his 
pictures,  ii  may  be  questioned  whether  any  one  of  them  is 
such  an  importanl  achievement  as  Mr.  Sims's  book  on 
Picture  Making.  The  claim  that  ii  is  a  "  practical  guide  " 
only  suggests  a  small  portion  of  its  merits,  for  while  the 
author  fully  describes  the  methods  ol  picture  making  in 
oils,  water-colours  and  tempera,  including  the  styles  of 
handling  and  the  colours  to  be  used,  he  also  treats  with  the 
whole  theory  of  art  and  criticism.     Then  there  are  lengthy 


v 
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extracts  from  Mr.  Sims's  artistic  journals  showing  exactly 
how  he  produced  many  of  his  principal  works  and  his 
react  ions  towards  the  styles  of  ol  her  men.      While,  la  si   but 

not   least,  comes  an    III mating  account    of  ihe    Work  and 

Life  of  the  painter  by  Mr.  Alan  Sims,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  revelations  of  an  artistic  personality  that  has 
yel  been  given.  In  many  respects  Picture  Making  is  the 
m <>s I  significant  work  on  ail  that  has  appeared  shire  ihe 
publication  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses,  and  it 
is  characterised  by  numerous  merits  which  the  Latter  does 

not  possess.  The  philosophy  of  art,  as  set  down  in  Sir 
Joshua's  stalely  prose,  always  appeal's  as  something  remote 
from  and  111  tl  always  reconcilable  with  prarlical  experience. 
There  is  none  of  this  wilh  Mr.  Sims.  I  lis  philosophy  ol  ai  1 
and    life    is    based    on    realities.      I  lis   sympathies   are    wide 

enough  to  appreciate  the  merits,  such  as  they  are,  of  every 

style    of   painting,    and    while    hi'    rejects    none    ol    them    as 

utterly  worthless,  his  acute  criticisms  point  out  both  their 

possibilities  anil   limitations.       Readers  of  the  book  will  hnd 

1  hat  1  hey  will  rise  from  it  with  a  higher  appreciation  of  both 
the  man  and  i  he  ail  is  I.  1 1  is  illustrated  wilh  reproductions 
of  Mi'.  Sims's  own  works  a  ml  i  hose  by  other  artists  whom  he 

mentions.      (  I.R.<  r. 


A    SHORT    HISTORY    OF    ANCIENT 
EGYPT 

By  Arthur  Weigall 

1 

(London  :     (  Ihapinan   &    I  [all,   Ltd.      8/6  net.) 

SHORTLY  before  his  regretted  death,  the  late  Arthur 
Weigall,  one-lime  I  ns|>eelor-(  'enera  I  of  Antiquities  to 
the  Egyptian  <  rovernment,  planned  this  book  as  a  response 
to  the  increasing  demand  for  a  concise  and  simple  history 
ol  ancient  Egypt.  Popular  interest  in  the  subject  has  been 
immensely  stimulated  in  recent  years  by  the  dramatic  dis- 
coveries of  modern  explorers  and  the  publicity  given  lo  their 
achievements.  Mr.  Weigall's  book  is  a  gigantic  feat  ol 
compression,  since  within  less  than  three  hundred  pages  he 
has  covered  so  vasl  a  space  of  I  ime,  extending  from  Mini:;, 
the  first  king  of  the  firs!  established  dynasty,  down  to 
( llcopatra,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  thirty-third  dynasty     in 

round  figures  from  '',  |o'/  lo  ;;o  ii.i:.,  a  period  ticai  ly  twil  I    a  , 

long  as  from  Cleopatra's  clay  looms.  During  this  period 
mi  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  Pharaohs  abode  and 
passed  away.  The  story  actually  begins  with  the  davvn  ol 
Egyptian  history;  picturing  Lhe  early  Egyptian's  land  of  ihe 
Nile  vividly  for  us  ai  ihe  outset,  as  being  merely  lhe  i  er's 
lasl  lap  of  six  hundred  miles  of  its  loin  thousand  miles 
journey.  To  the  ainniii  Egyptians  the  Nile  simply 
tumbled  into  their  ken  over  tin  rod  of  tin  f'irsl  '  lalai  •  1. 
This  is  an  enthralling  book  to  read  as  an  introdtn  Hon  to  lhe 
entire  subject,  probably  affording  the  best  bird's-eye  view 
of  Ancient  Egypt  yet  availabli  to  tin  student.  There  is  a 
map  and  fifteen  admiral  l  n  illustrations.     P.P. 
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The  Connoisseur,   ivith   uhieh   is  incorporated   International  Studio 


ART    FOR 
CHILDREN 

By  Ana  M.  Berry 

London:      The    Studio 

Ltd  .  ,    44  ,    Leicester 

Square,  W.(  1.2.  7  6  net 

paper  covers,  1 0  6cloth.  1 

IF  pic  lures  can  make  a 
book,  surely  this  hook 
is  made  by  its  pictui  es, 
No  better,  no  more  ap- 
pealing gift  at  Christ- 
mastidecan  be  imagined 
than  Art  for  Children.  I  hi 
selec  tion  of  pictures  has 
been  made  with  rare 
taste  and  sure  instinct  for 
the  child's  sense  of  curi- 
osity and  wonder.  Eight 
full  pages  in  coloui 
nearly  a  hundred  others 
in  black  and  white,  all  of 
large  size,  are  dra  v\  n 
from  many  periods  and 
many  climes,  and  their 
subjects  are  mainly  of 
lore  and  legend  such  as 
must  stimulate  the  im- 
agination to  the  utmost. 
This  is  something  new  to 
its  purpose;  there  is  no 
concession  to  babydom 
as  generally  understood. 
Some  of  the  world's  mas- 
terpieces are  included,  so 
that  the  book  will  be  as 

welcome  to  the  oldest  as  to  the  youngest  recipient.  There  are 
representations  by  great  artists  of  ships  and  dragons,  angels 
and  animals,  mummers  and  mythical  beasts,  fairies,  sports 
and  pastimes.  The  accompanying  notes  are  excellent, 
written  joyously  as  a  fairy  tale.  As  the  author  says.  "  I  o 
accustom  children  early  to  beautiful  things  is  to  influeni  e 
their  outlook  for  good  from  the  beginning."  The  book  is  a 
treasure  house  of  magical  charm. — E.K.. 


HISTOIRE  DU  COSTUME  DE  L'ANTIQUITE- 
TOME    XIII.     EPOQUE    LOUIS    XIII. 

Par  M.  Maurice  Leloir 


["HE  I   REAT  HYPOSTYLE  It  U.I.  AT  KARNAK  :  FROM  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
AN(  11  NT    EGYPT,    BY    ARTHUR   VVEIGALL   :   CHAPMAN     AND    HALL,    LTD. 


(Paris  :    Henri  Ernst,  Editeur.      10 


i.'1,  111.) 


THIS  fascinating  period  in  the  history  of  costume  covers 
the  years  from  1610  to  1643,  the  period  endeared  to 
lovers  of  romance  as  that  ofD'Artagnan  and  the  Musketeers. 
M.  Maurice  Leloir,  who  is  directing  the  entire  production  of 
this  massive  work,  is  an  artist  whose  special  predilection  for 
the  costume  of  this  reign  is  well  known.  In  the  present 
volume  there  are  about  eighty  informing  pages  of  letter- 
press from  his  pen.  accompanied  by  figures  from  engravings 
after  contemporary  artists,  illustrating  every  detail  of  dress 
for  both  sexes,  including  the  fashion  of  hair  and  beards  and 


Mil  h  items  as  jewellery 
and  sword  furniture. 
There  are  also  forty  com- 
posite plates,  most  of 
them  coloured  by  hand, 
mounted  on  thick  sage- 
green  paper  w  Inch  can 
be  detached  for  use  when 
necessary.  A  special 
value  of  this  book  lies  in 
iIh  fait  that  we  are  not 
only  told  how  each  cos- 
tume is  worn  but  shown 
how  it  is  made. 

Many  interesting  facts 
emerge.  Certain  fashions 
in  gloves,  for  instance, 
owed  their  vogue  to  the 
perfumer.  Such  were 
iinnh  d'ocagne  and  gants 
d'ambrette.  An  amusing 
origin  has  been  suggested 
for  the  name  vertugadin 
as  from  gardit  u  d(  , ,  iiu. 
The  author  will  have 
none  of  this:  the  noble 
dameswhomost  affected 
this  form  of  crinoline 
were  for  the  most  part 
models  of  propriety. 

Under  Louis  XIII. , 
broadly  speaking,  three 
completely  differing 
styles  succeeded.  The 
first  continued  the  modes 
of  the  preceding  reign 
with  little  appreciable 
change;  the  second  which  occupied  the  middle  years  is 
familiar  to  us  through  the  works  of  such  artists  as  Rubens, 
Van  Dyck,  Callot  and  Bosse,  and  the  third  lasted  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  reign  and  well  into  the  next. 

During  the  middle  period,  beards  went  suddenly  out  of 
fashion.  As  a  mere  whim  and  in  order  to  beguile  the  time, 
Louis  XIII.  had  the  cheeks  and  chins  of  all  his  courtiers 
shaved,  leaving  the  moustache  and  a  small  triangular  tuft 
beneath  the  lower  lip— to  the  latter  was  given  the  name 
rqyale.  Under  the  second  Empire  in  later  years,  this  form 
of  beard  was  to  become  fashionable  once  more — H.G.F. 


MARY,    QUEEN    OF    SCOTS 
By   Marjorie  Bowen 

(London  :   The  Bodley  Head.      15/-.) 

q)  Scots,  Daughter  of  Debate,  Miss  Bowen 


I 


N  Mary,  Qj/een 

has  given  an  account  of  the  circumstances  in  the  life  of 

the  woman  whose  complexity  of  character  has  tempted  so 
many  writers.  The  narrative  is  good,  written  with  a  cold 
detachment,  and  the  author  has  a  thorough  and  impartial 
understanding  of  the  period.  Notwithstanding  that  Miss 
Bowen  has  made  a  scholarly  investigation  of  the  facts  and 
has  provided  abundant  detail,  she  has  failed  to  give  life  to 
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her  characters.  She  would  do  well  to  be  more  daring  in 
her  attitude.  Over  each  incident  there  is  an  unwillingness 
to  accept  one  version  rather  than  the  other.  This  must 
inevitably  dull  the  movement  of  the  book.  In  this  deter- 
minedly impartial  attempt  to  see  both  sides  of  the  question, 
Miss  Bowen  does  not  fail  to  find  good  in  such  scoundrels  as 
Bothwell  and  Darnley,  or  in  so  unattractive  a  zealot  as  Knox. 
The  passions  of  the  central  figures  are  depicted  with  more 
aloofness  than  sympathy,  so  that  the  reader  is  never  sensible 
of  the  warm  or  human  element.  It  is  the  mass  of  data,  the 
cautiousjudgements  that  obtrude.  In  the  sceptical  descrip- 
tion of  the  murder  of  David  Rizzio  it  is  impossible  to  feel 
the  impotent  rage  and  despair  of  Mary  who  has  witnessed 
the  murder  of  her  lover,  stabbed  cowering  behind  her,  or 
perhaps  not  cowering  after  all,  for  here  again  the  author 
is  impartial  to  the  point  of  indefiniteness. 

Miss  Bowen  is  at  her  best  when  describing  the  various 
paintings,  drawings  and  coins  of  Mary  and  here  shows 
herself  to  be  a  sensitive  and  a  sympathetic  critic. — P.L. 


A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  CARPETS 

By  C.  E.  C.  Tattersall 

(Benfleet,    Essex:    F.    Lewis    (Publishers)    Limited.     Pp. 
182  -f-  plates  1 16.     42/-  net.) 

IN  1920,  Mr.  A.  F.  Kendrick  summarized  the  results  of  his 
study  of  English  carpet-knotting  in  a  paper  which  he  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts.  Since  then,  further  facts 
have  been  accumulated,  and  as  Mr.  Tattersall  says  in  his 
introduction  "  closer  technical  investigation  has  allowed 
more  definite  attributions  to  be  made  "  ;  the  result  of  this 
study  is  the  present  valuable  record  of  a  craft,  hitherto 
largely  neglected  by  writers. 

Actually  this  is  one  of  those  few  books  which  is  an  im- 
portant work  of  reference  alike  to  collectors,  to  those  who  are 
more  interested  in  modern  design,  and  to  those  who  are 


to-day  engaged  in  the  industry.  The  first  chapter  deals 
with  Carpets  in  General;  the  second  with  Carpels  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries;  and 
collectors  of  furniture  will  find  no  small  enlightenment  in 
the  third  chapter  dealing  with  "  Turkey  Work,"  which  was 
the  name  given  to  small  pieces  of  carpet-knotting  used  for 
covering  chairs  and  benches  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
Few  of  the  carpets  imported  from  the  East  were  suitable  for 
this  purpose,  but  when  the  method  of  knotting  was  learnt, 
the  small  panels  were  made  to  the  required  sizes.  To  the 
present-day  maker  of  carpets,  the  chapler  on  Technical 
Details  of  Some  Hand-Knotted  Carpets  will  afford  much  of 
interest.  Here,  the  author  has  describrd  the  material  and 
technical  details  of  a  number  of  important  early  carpels,  and 
smaller  pieces  such  as  were  used  for  cushion  covers  or  for  seats. 

In  preparing  the  history,  the  author  has  assembled  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  illustrations  of  important  examples, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  have  been  reproduced  is  a 
tribute  to  both  the  printer  and  the  publishers,  a  comment 
which  applies  equally  to  the  book  as  a  whole.  The  many 
illustrations  of  carpets,  Turkey  Work,  and  similar  examples, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  diagrams,  arc  shown  with  a  clarity 
of  detail  which  is  of  no  small  assistance  to  the  reader;  for 
however  concise  and  explicit  a  writer  may  be  in  his  text — 
and  Mr.  Tattersall  is — it  is  always  helpful  to  the  layman  if 
technical  descriptions  are  accompanied  by  well  illustrated 
details  of  actual  examples. 

There  is  also  a  chapter  on  embroidered  carpets  with 
diagrams  of  various  stitches  and  illustrations  of  several 
eighteenth-century  examples,  that  have  been  preserved 
through  the  many  years  since  they  were  made.  The  last 
two  chapters  are  devoted  respectively  to  Machine-made 
Carpets  and  Some  Carpet  Manufacturers;  the  illustrations 
of  these  chapters  including  a  series  of  excellent  colour  plates 
reproducing  modern  English  copies  of  Oriental  and  other 
early  carpets  and  others  which  are  intended  for  interiors  in 
what  is  known  as  the  modernistic  style. — K.W. 


'"',"     -.'  ■       .      en     Jc  cctir,  chanfffann  dhabil  ,/.  /ow 
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(jenu  clefpte,  el  nc, 


FRENCH    COSTUMES     OF    1615:     FROM     Mil-    Sl-.l    OF    SIX    ENGRAVINGS    DEPICTING     fHl      DRJ      j    ' 
BY  MATTHEW  MERIAN  :    HIST01RE  DU  COSTUME,  B\    M.  MAURICE  LELOIR.      tOMJ    VIII.     Kilo  A  Kit:!. 
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By    H.    J.    MAYO 


THE    I  KI.MII  [ELD    S  \l.l. 

IN  his  review  which  was  published  in  the  Octobei  Con- 
noisseur, Mr.  Gordon  Hannen  of  Christie's  observed 
that,  unless  international  politics  or  finani  e  <  aused  com- 
plications, the  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  art  markets 
would  prove  to  b<  well  founded,  li  is  too  early  to  predict 
that  the  season  now  opening  will  show  an  even  more  di 
cided  upward  curve  than  1933  \.  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  a  further  rise  in  values  ma;  I"  anticipated.  The 
first  important  dispersal  of  the  present  season  look  place  at 
( Ihristie's  from  Octobei  29th  to  Novembei  2nd,  when  the 
colle<  lions  belonging  to  the  late  Douglas  W.  Freshfield  were 
offered,  the  total  realized  amounting  to  £17,126  7s.  pi. 
Of  this,  the  furniture,  textiles,  potter)  and  porcelain  a< 
counted  for  £6,686  19s.,  the  outstanding  prices  being :  a  His- 
pano-Moresque  plate,  painted  in  the  centre  with  a  coat-of- 
arms.  £52  Ins.;  a  Turkish  faience  dish.  £35  1  J.S.;  a  set  of 
four   Ilepplewhile   mahogan)    (hairs,   £50   !',s.  ;    a    set    ol    six 

Chippendale  mahogan)  (hairs  and  two  armchairs,  £157 
10s.;  lour  French  mahogany  (hairs,  the  seals  and  l>a<  ks 
Covered  in  needlework,  £8 1  1!!,. ;  a  panel  of  French  needle- 
work, worked  in  gros-  and  petit-point,  mid-sixteenth  cen- 


'■  I  I  11    I  "  can  11. 1'.  I    Willi    I M,k  Wl  l>  HOWL  ON  (>l'\i.M  li  I  WIST 
STEM,     CIRt    I      1759,     WHICH      II    \II/M>    E105    .VI     CHRISTIE'S 


tury,  £273;  a  bordei  of  French  petit-point  needlework, 
sixteenth  1  entury,  £  nu  ills. :  an  Ispahan  ..it  1  \  scvenlcenlh- 
(cniuiA  rug,  tiki.  1  in.  by  |  ft.  -,!  in.,  £315;  a  fragment  of 
Ispahan  sixteenth-centur)  carpet,  11  ft.  |  in.  by  5  ft.  9  in., 
X  '  17-  an  Ispahan  sixteenth-century  carpet,  20  ft.  by  7  It. 
()  in..  £68i •  I os. ;  a  1 10 1  her  [spahan  sixteenth-i  entury  carpet, 
17  ft.  by  6  ft.  6  in.,  £420. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  2nd,  when  the  pictures 
were  disposed  of,  ( ihristie's  o<  tagonal  room  was  completely 
hi  led.  ami  the  spirited  bidding  carried  the  total  of  the  152 
lots  to  /  9,  ,.';  1  Mis.  A  drawing,  Geneva,  with  Mont  Blant  in 
tin  distance,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  K.A..  brought  £99  15s.; 
Cornfields  neat  Brighton,  l>y  J.  Constable,  R.A.,  £787  tos.; 
and  by  the  same  artist,  Hampstead  Heath:  Sunset,  £252; 
Hampstead  Heath,  with  Bathers:  Evening  of  the  Coronation, 
Jul)  t'ltti.  1821,  £283  tos.  rhere  were  five  Corots:  Le 
Bucheron,  £588;  Sow  env  d'ltalie,  £336;  A  Harvest  Field,  £105; 
.1  Sea  Port,  with  buildings,  boaU  and  figures,  £273;  and  /" 
Septembre  illj/  :  s,  h, , ,  murjh  .  />n\  La  flan  La  Plage,  £189; 
A  River  Scene,  by  C.  F.  Daubigny.  £94  tos.;  Dieppe  Beach,  on 
panel.  4 :;  in.  by  8|  in.,  by  J.  McNeil  Whistler,  £168;  Por- 
trait of  a  Gentleman,  by  Paris  Bordone,  £89  -,s. ;  The  JVati,  iity, 
l>\  I  .orenzo  di  ( Iredi,  £273;  .1  Betrothal,  Florentine  S<  hool, 
the  front  ol  a  cassone,  earl)  fifteenth  century,  £283  10s.; 
Ludgate  Hill.  ij<)<>.  by  W.  Marlow,  £147;  The  Madonna  and 
Child,by  Perugino,  £54  12s.  ;'///<■  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Pinto- 
ricchio,  £57  15s.;  The  Madonna  iiihnini;  the  Infant  Saviour,  by 
Jacopo  del  Sellajo,  £210;  Views  on  the  Rhine  (two),  by 
A.  Storck,  £336;  Paradise,  by  Tintoretto,  £199  10s.;  The 
Win  ship  n/  the  Golden  Calf  and  its  companion,  by  Tintoretto. 
£  1 ",  1  tos.;  The  Parable  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  by 
Tintoretto,  £399;  The  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Tura,  £367 
ins.;  .1  View  in  Wales,  by  R.  Wilson.  R.A.,  £110  5s.;  and 
by   the  same  artist,   San  Fransesco  nel  Deserta,  £189. 


ENGLISH    DRINKING    GLASSES 

THE  second  porti I  the  collection  of  English  glasses, 
formed  by  Grant  R.  Francis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  was  sold  at 
( '.In  istie's  on  November  6th. 

Among  the  baluster  and  knopped  stems  (circa  I  680- I  750), 
a  goblet  let (hed  £1  1  ios.;  an  "  at  orn  stem,"  £12  10s. ;  a  tall 
glass  with  a  solid  base,  £16  tos.;  a  straight-sided  goblet, 
£11  ios.;  a  goblet,  with  funnel  bowl,  £10;  an  ornate  tall 
glass,  straight-sided  bowl,  £10.  Colour  twists  {circa  1770): 
a  glass,  ogee  bowl  moulded  with  spiral  Mutes,  £29;  a  wine- 
glass, straight-sided  bowl,  £26;  a  similar  wine-glass  with  a 
bell  bowl,  £17;  a  glass  with  an  ogee  bowl.  £27;  a  glass  with 
a  reticulated  straight-sided  bowl,  £15.  Early  champagne 
glasses:  a  tazza-shaped  (probably  one  of  the  very  earliest 
made  in  England),  ribbed  and  lipped  double-ogee  bowl, 
three-knopped  baluster  stem  with  teats,  circa  1680-1700, 
£53;  a  double-ogee  bowl,  circa  1710  1730,  £23  ios.;  a 
hammered  double-ogee  bow  1.  opaque  tw  is t  stem,  nun  1  760- 
1  770,  £27;  an  opaque  stem  glass  with  a  triple  collar  above 
a  knopped  opaque  twist  stem,  circa  1 760-  1  770,  £20;  a  some- 
what similar  glass,  but  with  collars  above  and  below  a  plain 
opaque  iwisl  stem  without  knop.  £24.  An  ale  glass, 
dei orated  with   barley  aiu\   hops  in   thin  "  wash  "  enamel, 
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front  cabinet,  200  guineas;  a  set  of  8  Chippendale  elbow 
chairs,  305  guineas;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  dwarf  bookcase, 
fitted,  writing  flap,  64  guineas;  a  Ming  dish,  the  centre 
painted  with  pheasants,  40  guineas;  a  Worcester  tea  service 
decorated  with  transfer  pastoral  groups,  43  pieces,  £30;  a 
hexagonal  Ming  pottery  teapot  and  cover,  decorated  flowers 
on  green  ground,  £175;  a  dessert  service,  painted  flowers 
on  green  ground,  41  pieces,  £51  ;  a  set  of  6  lattice  rail  back 
dining  chairs,  170  guineas. 

No  important  porcelains  have  so  far  been  offered,  though 
both  Sotheby's  and  Christie's  have  issued  catalogues  which 
include  a  number  of  fine  specimens.  One  item,  however, 
is  worth  noting,  namely,  a  Rockingham  part  dinner  service, 
griffin  mark  in  red,  of  74  pieces,  which  realized  75  guineas 
at  Puttick  &  Simpson's.  Other  items  sold  at  the  same 
rooms  were:  a  miniature  portrait  of  George  IV.  as  Prince 
of  Wales,  wearing  field-marshal's  uniform  and  orders,  in 
enamel,  by  Henry  Bone,  175  guineas;  a  violin  by  Jean 
Baptiste  Vuillaume,  Paris,  1867,  £80;  a  violin  by  Francesco 
Rogeri,  £180;  a  violin  by  Joannes  Franciscus  Pressenda, 
Turin,  1826,  bearing  label,  £150;  a  violoncello  by  Barto- 
lomeo  Cristofori,  Florence,  17 16,  £130. 


A   MID-SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  JUG 

THE  stoneware  jug  illustrated  on  this  page  was  in- 
cluded in  a  sale  held  by  Powell  &  Powell  of  Bath, 
and  after  some  keen  competition  was  won  by  a  London 
dealer  for  £230.  It  is  of  mottled  ware  with  silver-gilt  foot- 
band,  cover,  neck-band  and  thumb-piece  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  griffin;  the  mounts  are  hall-marked,  1556. 


DUTCH   DELFT  HYACINTH    VASE    PAINTED    IN    BLUE    :    HARK 
A.K.    :    HEIGHT   281    IN.    :    THIS    BROUGHT   £33    AT   SOTHEBY'S 


circa  1770,  £15;  a  cordial  glass  on  a  double  mercury  twist 
stem,  circa  1750,  £20;  a  glass  with  a  double-ogee  cordial 
bowl  on  a  mixed  opaque  and  mercury  twist  stem,  circa 
1760,  £24;  a  cordial  glass  with  a  solid  base  on  a  double- 
cable  opaque  twist  stem,  £16;  a  sporting  glass,  bowl  en- 
graved with  a  hunting  scene,  £14;  a  rare  Masonic  glass, 
the  ogee  bowl  engraved  with  the  arms  of  No.  8  lodge  (the 
lodge  of  Journeymen  Masons,  Edinburgh),  on  a  thick  solid 
stem  and  a  "  firing  "  foot,  circa  1750,  £12;  a  goblet,  prob- 
ably commemorative  of  the  coronation  of  George  II.,  the 
cup-shaped  bowl  engraved  with  the  English  coat  of  arms 
of  that  king,  circa  1 730-1 740,  £19;  another  goblet,  circa 
1680-1700,  £21;  the  rare  "  Liberty"  glass,  the  straight- 
sided  bowl  engraved  with  the  Hanoverian  horse,  under  a 
ribbon  with  the  word  liberty.  £23;  a  so-called  "cider 
glass,"  circa  1750,  £20;  the  rare  "  No  Excise  "  glass,  the  ogee 
bowl  engraved  with  a  fruiting  apple  tree  on  one  side  and 
two  cider  barrels,  and  the  words  no  excise  on  the  other, 
£15;  an  "  Admiral  Byng  "  glass,  voicing  the  public  demand 
for  the  execution  of  Admiral  Byng,  £54;  and  a  "Fleet" 
goblet,  bowl  engraved  a  three-masted  barque,  £105. 

FURNITURE,    PORCELAIN 
AND     OBJECTS     OF      ART 

ON  October  23rd,  Goddard  &  Smith  disposed  of  the 
furnishings  at  Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex,  when  a  pair 
of  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes  on  Hepplewhite  stands, 
sold  for  56  guineas;  a  mahogany  tray  top  coffee  table,  6b 
guineas;  a  Georgian  mahogany  3-tier  dumb  waiter,  38 J 
guineas ;  a  seventeenth-century  oak  elbow  chair,  I  o-J-  guineas ; 
a  bracket  chiming  clock,  20J  guineas;  a  mahogany  break- 
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EARLY  STAMPS  OF  ST-  VINCENT,  B.W.I. 

By  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


llll      FIRS!     6d     STAMP    OF    ST.    VINCEN1     ENGRAVED    HY    CHARLES     HENRY     II  1  \s.    1861  I  HE     BISECTED 

Id.  PROVISIONAL   .  5s.  "  SEAL  "Willi    \ 0    VTTRIB1    II WILLIAM    RIDGWAY  :  AND  A    I'AIK  ()1    TIIH  K    I86S 


AMONG    the   classic    early    postage    stamps   of  the 
British  West    Indies   few  excel   in  design  or  engrav- 
ing the  artistically  conceived  line-engraved  series  of 
St.  Vincent.     Possibly  that  is  why  they  were  selected  for 

the  subject  of  the  annual  display  of  stamps  from  the  King's 
collection  presented  by  Sir  Edward  D.  Bacon,  K.C.Y.(  ).. 
Curator  of  the  King's  stamps,  before  the  Royal  Philatelic 
Society,  London,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  session  on 
October  4th  this  year.  The  Royal  exhibit,  embodying  the 
issues  bearing  the  head  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  accompanied 
by  explanatory  notes.  The  profile  of  Britain's  young  Queen 
which  alone  graced  the  postal  adhesives  of  the  colony  for 
thirty-eight  years  is  attributed  to  Charles  Henry  Jeens,  who, 
with  a  score  of  beautiful  stamp  dies  to  his  credit,  never  pro- 
duced one  of  greater  merit. 

Although  control  of  the  island  postal  service  was  taken 
over  by  the  Colonial  authorities  from  the  hands  of  H.M. 
Postmaster-General  on  May  1st,  i860,  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  a  supply  of  distinctive  postage  stamps,  so 
that  twelve  months  elapsed  before  these  were  actually  ob- 
tained from  the  contractors  in  London,  and  finally  became 
available  to  the  public  early  in  1861.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
absence  of  the  British  stamps  of  the  period  hitherto  obtainable 
from  the  Packet  Agency  at  Kingstown,  letter  postage  had  to  be 
prepaid  in  cash,  which  was  the  cause  of  much  inconvenience. 

The  first  issue  of  St.  Vincent  stamps  consisted  of  two 
values  only,  viz.  id.  for  local  postage  and  6d.  for  use  on 
letters  to  the  United  Kingdom,  both  printed  from  line- 
engraved  plates  by  Perkins,  Bacon  &  Co.,  of  London,  who 
at  that  time  held  the  Crown  Agents'  Contract.  From  the 
outset,  the  sheets  were  supplied  ready  perforated,  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  gauges,  intermediate,  rough  or  clean-cut 
incisions  making  an  interesting  if  intricate  study  for 
specialistic  philatelists.  Varieties  having  the  perforation 
accidentally  omitted  between  horizontal  pairs  of  these 
stamps  are  of  some  rarity.  Printings  prior  to  1868  of 
these,  as  well  as  of  the  4c!.  and  is.  denominations  added  in 
1866,  were  devoid  of  watermark,  but  from  1871  onwards 
paper  water-marked  with  a  small  star  to  each  stamp  on  the 
sheet  was  introduced  and  continued  in  use  down  to  the  end 
of  the  Perkins,  Bacon  contract.  The  various  printings  of 
the  Victorian  stamps  of  St.  Vincent  are  prolific  of  shades 
tesulting  in  some  fine  colour  effects;  the  4c!.  Prussian  blue 


and    is.   deep   black   being  particularly  choice  examples. 

A  consignment  of  stamps  despatched  from  England  to 
the  Colony  in  May  1880  included  one  of  the  most  effective 
British  Colonial  stamps  of  the  period.  Of  the  face  value 
Five  Shillings,  the  highest  yet  issued  by  St.  Vincent,  it  re- 
produces in  enlarged  rectangular  format  the  device  of  the 
Colonial  Seal  described  as  Justice  pouring  out  a  libation  to 
Peace,  and  interpreting  the  motto  Pax  et  Justitia  inscribed 
upon  the  scroll  surmounted  by  a  crown  above  the  central 
figures.  Sir  Edward  Cameron,  under  whose  Governorship 
the  stamp  was  introduced,  declares  that  the  native  popula- 
tion irreverently  nicknamed  it  Frying  the  Jack  fish. 

The  engraving  of  this  design  is  attributed  to  William 
Ridgway,  who  was  responsible  for  a  number  of  Mid-Vic- 
torian stamp  dies,  although  perhaps  better  known  as  the 
engraver  of  Holman  Hunt's  Light  of  the  World  and  other 
equally  famous  pictures.  Some  beautiful  die  proofs  of  the 
5s.  stamp  before  lettering  are  in  the  W.  W.  Forsyth  collec- 
tion of  St.  Vincent.  Apparently  the  stamp  proved  to  be 
in  little  demand  for  postal  purposes,  and  the  greater  part 
oi  the  original  consignment  of  2,000  copies  was  used  up 
by  the  Treasury  with  Revenue  overprinted  across  the  face. 
This  accounts  for  its  current  catalogue  quotation  of  £40 
unused  or  £48  used.  To  meet  a  temporary  shortage  of 
id.  stamps  occurring  in  May,  1880,  900  copies  of  the  6d. 
value  were  perforated  down  the  centre,  each  half  being 
boldly  surcharged  id.  in  red.  Unsevered  pairs  of  this 
emergency  stamp  are  decidedly  scarce  and  one  realized  £57 
1  os.  at  the  recent  dispersal  of  the  Hind  collection  at  Harmer's. 

Due  to  St.  Vincent  becoming  a  member  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  on  September  1st,  1881,  a  halfpenny  stamp 
was  needed.  Pending  the  arrival  of  a  permanent  vignette 
of  that  value,  recourse  was  again  had  to  dividing  and  sur- 
charging a  small  supply  of  6d.  labels,  until  in  December  of 
that  year  the  definitive  halfpenny  stamp  came  to  hand, 
admirably  engraved  by  William  Ridgway  in  a  slightly 
modified  and  possibly  improved  version  of  Jeens'  design. 
Early  in  the  year  1882,  the  plates  used  in  the  production 
of  the  St.  Vincent  postage  stamps  were  delivered  to  the 
Crown  Agents  by  Messrs.  Perkins,  Bacon  &  Co.,  and  by 
them  handed  over  to  Messrs.  Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  the 
new  contractors,  who  continued  to  print  from  them  down  to 
the  latter  part  of  1898. 
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